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A STUDY OF THE PARTICLE YEN 


Grorce A. KENNEDY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


A. Irs MEANING 


AccorDING to most dictionaries of Chinese, of which Couvreur 
may be cited as an example, two different words are represented by 
the ideograph %. The first is yen’, in the first tone of modern 
Pekingese, with the meanings “ how? why? where? ” The second is 
yen*, in the second tone, defined by Couvreur as “ a termination for 
adverbs, a final particle, or an expletive particle”? It is with the 
second of these that this paper is primarily concerned, the purpose 
being to inquire whether or not it is possible to give it a more 
specific definition than does Couvreur. The widespread use of the 
particle in classic Chinese literature of all periods is an indication 
of the importance with which it must be regarded, but our under- 
standing of its function must be admitted to be still in a very 
imperfect state. 


We begin by listing some of the definitions that have been 
published in English. These are arranged in chronological order 
and numbered serially for convenience of reference. 


1861 Legge, in the vocabulary to his translation of Mencius, Chinese 
Classics, Vol. II, p. 454: 

1 A final particle. 

2 At the end of sentences, giving a liveliness to the style, 
especially where the closing member is brief. 

3 Correlative clauses are often terminated by yen. 

4 It is common at the end of clauses to which we expect a sequel. 

5 Seems to be used for hu 32. (only one occurrence) 

6 Often follows adjectives instead of jan #R ... and it cer- 
tainly partakes of the meaning of that character, and equals 
a lively affirmative so! 


1871 Legge, in the vocabulary to his translation of the She-king, Chinese 
Classics, Vol. IV, Pt. II, p. 737: 


7 A final particle at the end of lines. 
8 Sometimes an interrogative precedes. 





18. Couvreur, Dictionnaire Classique de la Langue Chinoise (3rd ed., 


alphabetic), p. 230. 
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9 Another particle may follow. 

10 (In one ode) yen equals jan. 

11 In the middle of lines, Wang Yin-che explains it by shih B 
to he. 


1874 Williams, Syllabic Dictionary, pp. 1082-3: 
12 A final affirmative particle. 
13 After an adjective this word often forms the comparative. 
14 After adjectives, makes them adverbs. 
15 An elegant euphonic particle adding emphasis to the previous 
word. 
16 Thereupon, after that. 
1912 Giles, Chinese-English Dictionary, 2nd edition, No. 13042: 
17 A final particle. 
18 A particle marking the end of the protasis or subject. 
19 A particle of euphony. 
20 Used as a personal pronoun (3rd person) instead of yii shih 


RE: denoting some thing, yii chih #77 , some person, and 
yii te‘ Fj}, some place. 
21 Also, as a comparative. 
22 Also equals chih 77 as a pronoun. 
? Fraser, Index to the Tso Chuan, published in 1930, p. 236: 
23 A final particle. 


Karlgren, Analytic Dictionary, p. 96: 
24 Adverbial suffix. 
25 Final particle with descriptive function. 
Brandt, Wenli Particles, pp. 158-61: 
26 A final particle. As such it is less frequently used than 


or 
27 (Note on p. 159): Is often found at the end of correlated 


clauses. 
28 Also after individual words, giving emphasis to them. 
Mathews, Chinese-English Dictionary, p. 1096: 


29 A final particle. 
30 It is often used at the end of correlated clauses. 


31 Used like yii ine indicating a place, ete. 

32 Is. 

33 A pronoun denoting some person. 
Ware, Vocabularies to the Intermediate Texts used at Harvard, 
p- 140: 

34 Equals chih 7 (object). 

35 There (about equal to French y). 
Creel, Literary Chinese, Vol. I, p. 128: 

36 An affirmative or 
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37 interrogative final particle. 
38 An expletive. 
39 A particle equivalent to yii shih FAB, yii chih FAY. 


The thirty-nine definitions quoted cover a considerable range of 
variation, although certain features seem to be regularly insisted on. 
The uniformity is unfortunately greatest in definitions of a type 
that are of little help to the grammarian. The oft-repeated remark 
that yen is a final particle is not a statement of its function, but a 
statement about its position. It so happens that such statements are 
very useful for the student of Chinese. In tackling a classic text, the 
first task always is to find the phrasing, that is, to supply the 
punctuation, and particles that can be depended on to occur at the 
beginning or at the end of phrases are eagerly seized on as aids in 
punctuating. But one must be continually on guard against the too 
easy mistake of concluding that they are there just for that purpose. 
If the ancient Chinese had had the foresight to write for English 
readers, they would undoubtedly have used the proper punctuation, 
and not have been reduced to coining meaningless words instead. 

This point is perhaps important enough to develop a little further. 
Chinese does have particles which may properly be defined as “ final 
interrogative particles.” Questions in classic Chinese are expressed 
in one of two ways,— by the use of interrogative words like what? 
or how?, or by addition of final elements that change statements 
into questions. In the latter case the whole difference between the 
affirmative and interrogative form is made by the particle, and 
students commonly call such particles “ question marks.” This does 
no harm as long as one is clear about the following distinction. The 
English sentences “He is.” and “He is?” differ on paper in 
punctuation only, but if one goes to the spoken form behind them, 
one will find that the choice was already made by intonation differ- 
ences long before the question mark was reached. The mark is a 
typographical convenience whose speech equivalent is something 
totally unlike it. In Chinese sentences ending with an interrogative 
particle there was, if we may judge by modern parallels, no audible 
difference between the statement and the question until the particle 
was added. In other words, the Chinese spoke their question mark, 
and because they spoke it they also wrote it. 

But it is much less likely that the Chinese spoke a period. The 
end of a sentence may be conveniently indicated by the fact that 
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the talking stops. As a matter of fact, the majority of the sentences 
met with in classic Chinese literature simply stop, and no one has 
been particularly bothered over it. If then a sentence is found to 
terminate in a particle, one must conclude that something more 
than a period is involved. The writer makes no pretense of knowing 
half the time what that extra something is, but he is confident that 
it is there. For this reason definitions of yen that describe it merely 
as a final particle cannot be considered to add to our knowledge of 
its function, and we may eliminate from our collection those 
numbered 1, 7, 17, 23, 26, and 29. 

In somewhat similar case are definitions based on euphony. 
Chinese, especially as written, is abundantly rhythmic, and often 
gives the impression of being artificially so cast. But real rhythm 
is a rhythm of real words, and it is difficult to imagine any people 
taking enjoyment in an imperfect melody patched up with noises. 
In writing the last sentence, which the author modestly considers 
euphonious, he hesitated between actual and real for the eighth 
word, weighed hard against difficult, and tried enjoying instead of 
taking enjoyment in. In each case the choice was made according 
to his personal conception of rhythm and style, but the alternatives 
were always living. We have no stock of thumps in English whereby 
a sentence can be pounded into rhythmic form, and unless there are 
strong reasons to the contrary we should not assume such acces- 
sories in Chinese. There are, in fact, no strong reasons, nor can 
there be, for the simple reason that we can never start with an 
a priori knowledge of what the author considered euphony. 

What it really amounts to is that the function of many words 
in Chinese,—and the more archaic the texts, the greater their 
number,—is not clearly understood. That being the case, we should 
all be better off if such words were labelled “ particle, of uncertain 
meaning.” In the first place, no confession would be thereby made 
that is not already made by dubbing them expletives or particles of 
euphony. And in the second place, allowing the possibility of a 
meaning to such a word might eventually encourage someone tc 
find it. We shall now further reduce our list of definitions by 
eliminating Nos. 2, 15, 19, and 38. 

On the opposite end from these semi-mystical descriptions of yen 
lies No. 20, which is a model of concreteness. It was added by Giles 
to the second edition of his dictionary, and derives undoubtedly 


Si Atte I ah pane SF Sh 2 pasa em 
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from Ma Chien-chung, the great Chinese grammarian, whose work 
had appeared in the interim.’ There is some inconsistency in Giles’ 
formulation of it, however, since the expressions with which he 
equates yen are not simple pronouns, but combinations of the pre- 
position yi with 3rd person pronouns. It would therefore be more 
accurate to describe yen as equivalent to a prepositional phrase made 
up of yi plus a 3rd person pronoun. Thus modified, the definition 
is what this writer takes to be the correct interpretation of the 
particle yen, and the remainder of this paper is devoted to an 
attempt to bring most of the other statements in line with it. Two 
are in agreement from the start, namely, No. 35 (French y is 
equivalent to a preposition plus object), and No, 39. 


Characteristics of the Chinese Verb 


Generally speaking, a verb in classic Chinese is a word occupying 
the second primary position in the sentence. The first primary 
position is occupied by its subject, if expressed, and the third by its 
object, if any. In the sense in which we use these terms, the last 
sentence is reversible. That is to say, any word in primary position 
before a verb is its subject, and any word in primary position after 
it is its object, regardless of “logical” principles or the exigencies 
of English translation. This simple rule of position leads to another 
simple rule of interpretation. If a verb stands between two other 
words that are principals in the sentence, then it is transitive, in the 
sense that the activity which it represents is transferred to, or 
affects, the second principal. If there is no word in the third 
primary position, expressed or clearly implied, then the verb is 
intransitive, in the sense that all the activity or state of being 
represented by it relates to the first principal. Thus the difference 
between a transitive and an intransitive verb is made solely by 
position. It is of course to be expected that certain verbs, such as 
eat, kill, will usually appear followed by an object, that is, in 
“transitive position,” whereas other verbs, such as come, be happy, 
will appear commonly without an object, that is, in “ intransitive 
position.” When, therefore, grammarians classify Chinese verbs as 
transitives or intransitives, as is frequently done, they are basing 





® Ma Shih Wen-t‘ung FS each by Ma Chien-chung FS xp , first pub- 
lished in 1898. I refer to the edition of the Commercial Press, Shanghai, 
1933. 
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this on the preponderant tendency for a particular verb to be 
associated with one position rather than the other. This classifi- 
cation has its conveniences, and we find it useful to speak of a verb 
as “ normally transitive ” or “ normally intransitive.” 

The principles above stated lead to some interesting results. In 
the first place, the distinction between active and passive becomes 
also a function of position. For if a normally transitive verb, such 
as forget, is found without a following object expressed or implied, 
then all of its activity must revert to the subject, and its meaning 
is be forgotten.* 


Bu ASS. “ The former kings are not forgotten.” 
(Chinese Classics I. 228) 


In the second place, a causative meaning for the verb may be 
produced by position. For if a normally intransitive verb, such as 
come, is found with an object following, then its activity passes to 
that object, and the meaning is swmmon, attract, cause to come.* 


PE2E>Z “ When they have been so attracted . . .” 
(Chinese Classics 1. 173) 
In the latter case we must make an important subdivision. The 


activity of the verb passes to the second principal either in fact or in 
imagination.’ Two illustrations may be taken from Mencius: 


Pe A Shi x2 “Should the workmen hew them so as to make 


them too small .. .” 


(Chinese Classics II. 44) 


FL FF 4% “Confucius ascended the eastern hill, and 
Loo appeared to him small.” — (339) 





Cf. F. Lessing, Vergleich der wichtigsten Formwérter der chinesischen 
Umgangssprache und der Schriftsprache, in MSOS XXVIII (1925), p. 61 ff. 
He refers to S. Julien, Syntaxe nouvelle de la langue chinoise, Paris, 1869, 
pp. 50-2, and to G. v. d. Gabelentz, Chinesische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1881, 
§ 320 (138), as well as to Ma, op. cit., 2. 79-80. 

* Julien, 44-5, 55-6, with badly chosen examples, however; Gabelentz, 
§ 329 (142); Ma, 2.89-90. A large number of examples are given in Kao- 
teng Kuo-wen-fa Tey 2 BBC HE. by Yang Shu-ta BRE > Commercial Press, 
Shanghai, 1930 (reissued in 1934), pp. 129-39. 

5 The distinction is well made and well illustrated by Ma, ibid. 
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There is no positional difference and consequently no syntactic 
difference between the uses of the verb small in the two sentences. 
In both we have a normally intransitive verb appearing in transitive 
position, with the result that it becomes a causative. In the first 
sentence, however, the verb means “ make small in fact,” “ reduce 
the actual size ”; in the second sentence it means “ consider small,” 
“ make small in the mind.” The terms “ factitive ” and “ putative ” 
have been suggested to describe this distinction, which is known to 
other languages. For Chinese it is important to note that the 
choice depends wholly on the context, and that both are produced 
through the same operation of position. 

We may then summarize the effect of position on meaning as 
follows: 

by normal position by abnormal position by context 


Vv } Transitive Passive 


Intransitive Causative 


Factitive 
Putative 


Oblique Objects 


In the development of more complex verbal patterns than those 
described, one of the most important places is held by the pre- 
position yii. Like all so-called “ prepositions ” in Chinese it is by 


origin a verb. The majority of prepositions are indeed found to 
possess concurrent functions as verbs, as may be seen in the modern 
tsai “ at,” and tui “ to,” which are at the same time the verbs “ be 
present ” and “ face towards.” In the case of yii the verbal use 
apparently became obsolete at a rather early date, though clear 
traces of it remain. 


HAZE “the sages among mankind ” 
(Chinese Classics II. 72) 


This is literally “ the sage’s having relationship to the people,” that 
is, “ the relationship that the sage bears to the people.” 


A ZB Ab, BAER “The faults of men are characteristic of the 
class to which they belong.” 


(Chinese Classics I. 31) 


Here the word yii is the only verb in the sentence, and the literal 
rendering would be “ As for men’s faults, each is in relation to the 
particular individual’s class.” 
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This very general meaning of yii as verb is paralleled by its very 
general application as preposition. A conscientious dictionary like 
Mathews’ must list “in, on, at, by, from,” and this series can be 
extended with “to, for,” (Brandt 194) and “ of, towards, about ” 
(Fraser 184). It might be safe to say that all English prepositions 
will sometimes appear as translation equivalents for yii, the reason 
for this being that yii merely indicates an oblique relationship 
without specifying it. It will be readily seen that the scope for 
such a particle is enormous. Combined with the simple verbal 
patterns described in the preceding section it produces two im- 
portant new constructions. 


BMBIBA: “Those who labour with their minds govern 
SHBBRA others; those who labour with their strength 
are governed by others.” (II. 125-6) 


The difference between “govern others” and “are governed by 
others ” consists only in the presence of yii in the latter, hence it 
may be described as introducing the agent with a passive verb. But 
in broader terms the construction is better described by the state- 
ment that yii shows an oblique relationship between govern and 
others. In the first part of the sentence we find subject, verb, and 
direct object. The verb is by position transitive. In the second 
part of the sentence we find subject, verb, but no direct object. 
The verb is by position passive, and the sentence might end there 
with “are governed.” But we may add an “ oblique object ” with 
the meaning “ in respect to others,” and thus express what in other 
languages is called the agent. This oblique object consists of yi 
plus a noun. 


BK BHAA “The head of the Ke family was richer than the 
duke of Chow.” (I. 106) 


The verb be rich is normally intransitive, and the first three 
syllables of the text gives us a complete sentence, “ The head of the 
Ke family was rich.” If to this there is added a direct object, such 
as the duke of Chow, the verb moves automatically into transitive 
position and becomes, by the principles already enunciated, a 
causative. The sentence will then mean “The head of the Ke 
family enriched the duke of Chow,” or “considered the duke of 
Chow a rich man.” But if there is added an oblique object, the 
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verb remains in intransitive position, and the meaning is “ rich in 
respect to the duke of Chow.” that is, “richer than he.” This 
oblique object consists of yii plus a noun.® 

From the point of view of a philosophy of Chinese grammar it is 
interesting as well as important to note that the two above con- 
structions are formally identical. The expression of a comparison 
may just as well be interpreted as a passive with agent. Thus the 
second sentence becomes “The head of the Ke family would be 
thought rich by the duke of Chow.” The clear separation of these, 
as is so often the case with the study of Chinese, belongs to the 
English translation, and not to the original language. If we 
proceed from thought to expression we shall find that Chinese has 
other ways of saying the same things in sharply differentiated 
constructions, but the construction with yii is general enough to 
include both. 

We may now consider the effect of replacing the nouns in the 
patterns under discussion by pronouns. Starting from the form 
“are governed by others,” how would one express “ are governed by 
them ”?. Apparently by substituting a 3rd person pronoun, such as 
chih 32, for the noun others. But here we come upon a very sur- 
prising fact. Although yi is unquestionably the most common 
preposition in classical Chinese, and although chih is many times 
more common than any other pronoun object, we have it on the 
authority of Ma Chien-chung that no occurrence can be found of yii 
with chih as its object. Wherever such a form might be expected, 
says Ma, its place is taken by yen! If this is so,—and we have no 
reason to doubt the thoroughness of Ma’s researches,—then the 
passive with a pronoun agent will be expressed by a normally transi- 
tive verb followed by yen. Such an interpretation of yen has not 
appeared at all in the list of 39 definitions quoted. One may suspect 
that yen in such a situation would be very likely to find its classifi- 
cation as an expletive or particle of euphony, since its content could 
be easily overlooked. The object of a verb is so frequently left to 
implication that the simple passive verb are governed would, in the 
proper context, imply the additional by them. (We are here speaking 
of the pronoun them as it would be when unstressed in English). 
And this is perhaps partly the reason why clear cases of yen with this 
function are hard to find. The expression of a pronoun agent with 





® Cf. Gabelentz, § 736 (290), 743 (292). 
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passive verbs was either elided or put into the construction typified 
by Atri. There are cases in the Kung-yang commentary that 
might be cited, but it is impossible to prove that yen represents the 
agent, since its absence would leave the meaning unaffected. On 
the other hand its presence can always be explained as that of an 
adverb there. ; 

With the verb in the comparative, however, the situation is quite 
otherwise. If we start from the form “richer than the duke of 
Chow,” we should reach “richer than he” by substituting the 
pronoun chih for the duke of Chow. This combination never 
occurs, but its place is taken by yen. For this we have abundant 
examples, such as 


BARK There is nothing greater than heaven. 
BRE ~~ There is nothing greater (than it). 


One may note that the elision of yen in such a construction would 
bring us back to “ There is nothing great ” rather than “ greater.” 
As in the case of the passive with agent, the comparison is sometimes 
left to implication, but the function of yen, when it is found, is 
quite clear, and is covered by two of our original definitions, Nos. 


13 and 21. These may be reduced to the statement that yen repre- 
sents an oblique pronoun object, in other words, that it is equivalent 
to yii plus a 3rd person pronoun. 


Indirect transition 


The preposition yi enters into a construction with verbs that is 
very similar to those already discussed, but that requires, as will 
appear, a somewhat different treatment. We may begin by a con- 
sideration of Julien’s views on the subject." If one may judge by 
the amount of space devoted to it in his grammar, he took especial 
pride in the discovery, which one may concede to him, that certain 
prepositions, among them yii, were employed “simply as marks of 
the accusative.” He was flattered by the adoption of this view in 
Endlicher’s grammar,‘ and piqued because Williams, in his diction- 
ary, stole the idea (that is Julien’s implication) without giving 





7 Julien, 15-27, especially 15:and the second half of 20. 
8S. Endlicher, Anfangsgriinde der chinesischen Grammatik, Vienna, 1845, 


p. 206. 
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credit due. We shall probably all agree that Williams would have 
done better to leave the idea alone. The accusative is “ marked ” 
in Chinese by the rule that the object follows the verb, as Julien 
frequently stated. The occurrence of additional marks is highly 
suspicious unless the original rule can be shown to have broken 
down. No such evidence is given by any of the proponents of the 
theory. 

The argument can be illustrated by Julien’s citation of two 
passages from Mencius: ® 


ita a) “interrogare Mencium ” 
HiHAF b) “jose interroger le maitre ” 


The verb to ask is the same in both, and is followed in each case by 
what appears to be in meaning a direct object. Julien offers proof 
for this in the fact that in the Manchu translation of Mencius the 
particle be, which marks the accusative in Manchu, is attached to 
the word Mencius as well as to the word for “ le maitre.” Since then 
the particle yi occurs in a) it must be a mark of the accusative. 

This argument deserves to rank in sinological literature as a 
classic example of confused reasoning. Applied to English it would 
produce a train of thought such as the following. We have the 
expression “ He entered the city.” Curiously enough, we discover 
in a passage from the Bible the expression “ He entered into the 
city.” Hastily consulting a Manchu version we find the latter 
translated hoton be dosiha, be being a sign of the accusative. We 
therefore conclude that in English the word into is sometimes used 
simply as a mark of the accusative. However grotesque this may 
seem, it is precisely the method of analysis through which Julien 
reached his important discovery for Chinese. 

Quite a different line of reasoning can be taken. We find 
“interroger le maitre ” expressed in Chinese by a verb followed by 
a direct object, the direct object being so recognizable because it 
follows the verb. Then “ interrogare Mencium ” might be expressed 
by the same verb followed by the word Mencius, and this is fre- 
quently found to be the case. Then if we come upon a case in which 
yi intervenes, we have precisely something different. We have 
“demander 4 Mencius” and not “ interroger Mencius,” and the 





* Op. cit., p. 17. 
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fact that these are translated into the same thing in Manchu or 
Icelandic has no bearing on the matter. 

The principle behind these phenomena is that the relationship of 
many verbs to their objects may vary between direct and indirect 
transition according to idiom or subtle changes of emphasis. This 
is particularly noticeable in the case of verbs taking two objects. 
Compare “I gave a prize to the boy” with “I presented the boy 
with a prize.” Either of the objects may appear in direct position. 
Another group of verbs in which the variation is common comprises 
verbs of motion or occupancy. This has led Yang Shu-ta to 
propose setting up a special class for what he terms “ intransitive 
verbs of relationship.” *° The criterion on which he does this is that 
such verbs require the preposition yii to introduce the object. But 
for most of the verbs that he lists he cites examples as well in which 
the yi is lacking. He calls the form with yii the correct one, and 
the form without yii the exception. Surprisingly enough, he goes 
on to remark that in ancient literature the exceptions far out- 
number the correct forms, and quotes Ma’s opinion that the form 
with yii should be considered the exception. This opinion Yang 
rejects as not in accord with “ grammatical principles.” 

It seems clear that some classification of these verbs is called for. 
The Chinese expression given above for “ interrogare Mencium ” 
contains a verb that we must consider normally transitive. Since 
it is not followed by a direct object, we should interpret it as a 
passive. Then the oblique object Mencius, introduced by yii, should 
represent the agent, and the whole should yield the meaning “ was 
asked by Mencius.” There is nothing formal to prevent such an 
interpretation, the fact being simply that this particular verb is 
not so used. When it comes, however, to distinguishing between the 
correct form and the exception, neither Ma nor Yang appears to be 
on safe ground. The evidence shows only that certain verbs have 
yii sometimes before an object, and at other times do not have it 
We may suspect a variation in dialect or a subtle change in meaning, 
but there is nothing to show that both forms are not equally current. 

We are now prepared to consider the definition of yen as a 
pronoun object. Examples of this are not profusely provided, but 
one which is cited by Yang, Giles, and Mathews may be taken as a 


type. 
2° Op. cit., p. 125. 
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Se FZ, RE; “ When the multitude hate a man, it is neces- 

RZ, PRB. sary to examine into the case. When the 
multitude like a man, it is necessary to 
examine into the case.” 


(Chinese Classics I. 166) 


Yang remarks that yen and chth are here interchangeable, and at 
first sight they do appear so. If we replace yen by chih we may not 
be conscious of any difference, though a meticulous person might 
then welcome the correction that Mathews has made of Legge’s 
translation. He writes “it is necessary to examine him.” If we 
look for other occurrences of the verb examine, we shall find it quite 
regularly followed by a direct object. Of the 7 occurrences in 
Mencius, for example, 2 show it followed by a noun, and 3 followed 
by the pronoun chih. Burt in the 6th case there is a preposition yii 
between it and the noun object. Not only so, but the context 
suggests a slight difference in meaning. Whereas in the other cases 
we have had “ examine something,” the more appropriate equivalent 
in this case is “ look into something.” Finally, as the 7th occurrence 
we find the verb examine followed by yen, with the same shade of 
meaning as the 6th. 

Although this is not a large mass of material, one will perhaps 
find it difficult to escape the proportion 


noun object (2 cases) : pronoun object chih (3 cases) :: 
yii plus noun object (1 case) : yen (1 case) 


and the consequent conclusion, in view of all the other evidence, that 
yen is equivalent to yii chih, which is never found to occur. It is 
interesting to note how Legge, though he never gave such a defini- 
tion to yen, nevertheless instinctively felt its force. His “ examine 
into the case ” is a perfect reflection of yen, and Mathews’ honest 
attempt to bring his translation into line with the theory that yen 
is a simple pronoun has missed fire. Confucius was not advising 
that the man be examined, but that the matter be looked into. This 
requires not a direct pronoun object, but an indirect pronoun object, 
that is, a combination of yii plus pronoun, such as we consider yen 
to be. On this basis we feel justified in eliminating from the list of 
definitions those numbered 22, 33, and 34. 

Just as the definition of yen as pronoun overlooks the preposition 
in it, so the definition of yen as preposition overlooks the pronoun 


Ss 
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in it. Mathews equates yen with yii, but the 3 examples cited prove 
just the opposite. In no case could yii be substituted for yen and 
make any sense. A preposition as the final term of an expression is 
simply a contradiction in terms. So far as we have been able to 
discover, there is only one case where yen appears to be a preposi- 
tion, and that is the case referred to by Legge under definition 
No. 5. However this passage is to be interpreted, it does not give 
sufficient ground for setting up a separate description of yen, and 
we may eliminate No. 5 as well as No. 31. 


Resuming Pronouns 


We have now dealt with most of the definitions of yen that 
ascribe to the word a more or less concrete meaning. One of the 
most surprising of them, however, still remains. This is the English 
word “is” found in Mathews’ dictionary and traceable to Legge’s 
translation of the Shih Ching. If this is correct, then we have for 
yen a function quite different from any hitherto considered, namely, 
that of a verb. A study of the history of this definition leads us into 
an interesting bypath. Legge attributes it to Wang Yin-chih, and 
the latter did make the statement that yen was sometimes equivalent 
to shih #2, at the same time citing 6 examples, two of which were 
from the Shih Ching." Legge took shih in the sense “be,” and 
applied this interpretation to 5 passages in his translation. 

Now it seems quite clear that by shih Wang meant a demonstra- 
tive pronoun this, and not a verb be. We must, therefore, first 
inquire into the reasons that led the great English sinologue into 
making a blunder of this sort. It may well be that there are cases 
in which the line between the demonstrative shih and the copula 
shih is not easily drawn. 


$72 #4072, AVF“ When you know a thing, to hold that you 
eA, et - know it; and when you do not know a 
thing, to allow that you do not know 
it ;—this is knowledge.” 
(Chinese Classics I. 15) 





11 Ching Chuan shih tei RK RE ia] by Wang Yin-chih #F5l|z, first 
published in 1798. A convenient edition is that of the Commercial Press, 
Shanghai, 1932. Cf. in this II. 18-19. 
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The shth in the above passage is cited by Yang ** as an example of a 
copula. Legge’s translation of it would, however, indicate that he 
interpreted it as a demonstrative. His vocabulary includes the 
following definition, which appears to be entirely correct and 
entirely applicable to the passage in question. “This, these. It 
often resumes a previous clause, and often contains the copula, being 
equal to ‘ this is.’ ” ** 

When he came to the translation of the Shih Ching, however, 
Legge had somehow acquired a very peculiar view of the function of 
shih in certain cases. His vocabulary gives the following account 
of the word as it appears in that text: “More than 90 times. 
(1) This, these. (2) To be,—generally before verbs and adjectives, 
making them participial or gerundial.”** By the latter statement 
Legge meant to say that shth was sometimes the exact counterpart 
of English ts in such sentences as “ He is sitting” or “He is 
beaten.” Such a use is so foreign to the genius of the Chinese 
language from earliest records down to the present, that it would 
be most surprising to find it in the Shih Ching. Two examples 
should make the important truth quite clear: 


JE 9Bj OC“ And thus he rectifies the four quarters 
of the State.” 
(Chinese Classics IV. 1. 223) 


JPA RTE. DB “The object of the duke of Chow, in 
marching to the east, was to put the 
four states to rights.” (238) 


In the first case Legge’s vocabulary defines shih as a demonstrative, 
but in the second case he defines it as the verb to be. 

A comparison of these two is especially interesting, since both 
express almost the same idea. The literal reading of the first is 
“rectify . these (shih) . four . state ” and of the latter part of the 
second “four . state . ? (shih) . put-to-rights.” One cannot quar- 
rel with the interpretation of the first shih as a demonstrative, but 
one must remain in doubt as to how the verbal nature of the second 





12 Op. cit., 116, line 5. 
13 Chinese Classics IV. 2. 724. I. 342. 
141d, IV. 2. 724. 
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shih was conceived. It appears that Legge must have been thinking 
of something like “ the four states were put to rights,” but if so the 
translation does not show it. We have noted that the elements in 
our two examples are almost identical, and that the meaning of both 
is the same, to all intents and purposes. What then is the differ- 
ence? Only one item—a difference in word order. In the first 
example the expression four states follows the verb as object; in the 
second, it precedes the verb. Now we have stated the rule that a 
noun in the first primary position before a verb is its subject, and 
if we were faced with the expression “four . states . put-to-rights,” 
we should have no alternative but to translate “ the four states were 
put to rights,” with states as subject. It is easy to see how the 
English idiom would tempt the unwary into identifying shth with a 
copula. But it is just because of shih that the translation is different 
and that states is still the object and not the subject. 

The function of shih may be described here as that of a resuming 
pronoun. We have the rule that noun objects may not precede the 
verb, but we have also the rule that pronoun objects may, and often 
do, precede the verb. When, therefore, it appears desirable to 
express an object of any description before the verb, it may be 
placed in what we call the “ exposed ” or “ absolute ” position, and 
then resumed in a pronoun. Hence the literal reading of the second 
example above is “ When the duke of Chou marched to the east, the 
four states—these (he) put to rights.” 

This principle is here formulated, we believe, in its entirety for 
the first time, but both Gabelentz and Julien touched on it in 
references that ought to be cited. Gabelentz stated in § 256 the 
second basic principle of Chinese word order to be that the object 
of a verb follows it, adding that the law suffered certain exceptions. 
Returning to the subject in § 339, he quoted Julien on “ ante- 
position,” that is, the occurrence of the object before the verb, and 
noted that the anteposed object was always a pronoun. On p. 147 
he gave four examples in which the demonstrative pronoun shth is 
anteposed. But when in § 487 he came to consider an example of 
the type we have been discussing, he fell back on the following 
confused statement: “Copulative shih, particularly in the older 
language, often comes between the logical object and the verb. One 
may then choose whether one will recognize, with Julien, an 
inversion, or whether it is not preferable to see a peculiar use of the 
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passive. In any case, a definite logical subject (agent) is meant.” » 
For Gabelentz, apparently, the shih, which he first called a copula, 
played simultaneously the role of subject to the verb following it. 
This means that he would have preferred in the case under con- 
sideration such an interpretation as “ the four states—these were put 
to rights.” No formal objection can be raised to this from a study 
of shth alone, but the parallel behavior of yen, as we shall see, shows 
clearly which alternative is correct. 

Julien devoted a special section of his grammar to the matter of 
anteposition. On pp. 147-9 he gave a brief and very inadequate list 
of pronouns which could precede the verb as objects. The pronoun 
shih was not included. On the contrary, when on p. 28 he dealt 
with 8 examples of our construction, he described the function of 
shih in the following terms: “ This sign . . . has appeared to me, 
in certain cases, to be. a sort of mark of the accusative, or rather a 
sign which, placed before a final verb, authorizes us to consider the 
word or words which precede it as objects of this verb.” More than 
25 illustrations of such a construction are to be found in Yang’s 
grammar, pp. 168-70, where he adds an illuminating note: “I find 
that whenever a verb is inverted, an intermediate particle occurs for 
the purpose of helping out this verb.” His view is that the verb has 
been displaced, but if we rephrase his note in accordance with the 
view that the object has been displaced, which is certainly more 
natural, it will read: “‘ Whenever a noun object is anteposed, a 
particle will be found between it and the verb.” As we have seen, 
this particle is regularly a pronoun, and the separate statements of 
Gabelentz, Julien, and Yang all point to only one possible con- 
clusion, namely, that the pronoun resumes the noun object. 

We are now ready to deal with Wang Yin-chih’s original state- 
ment that yen sometimes equals shih. His clearest example is taken 
from the Tso Chuan: 


RZ HE. BMBiK “Our Chow’s removal to the east was 
all through the help of Tsin and 


Ch‘ing.” 
(Chinese Classics V. 1. 21) 





15“ Copulatives i tritt, namentlich wohl in der dlteren Sprache, oft 
zwischen das logische Object und das Verbum. Man hat dann die Wahl, 
ob man mit JULIEN eine Inversion oder nicht lieber einen eigenthiimlichen 
Gebrauch des Passivums annehmen will. Jedenfalls ist ein bestimmtes 
logisches Subject (Urheber) gemeint.” 


2 
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Legge’s translation does not, of course, bring out the literal form, 
which would read “ When our Chou removed to the east, Chin, 
Ch‘eng—? relied on.” The striking similarity between this and 
the last example cited is evident. Wang Yin-chih now notes that 
the same passage is to be found in the Kuo-yii, with only one 
change,—the substitution of shih for yen. Therefore, he concludes, 
yen and shth are interchangeable. 

In view of the discussion that has preceded, we should be quite 
ready to see shth in such a case as a resuming pronoun. The Kuo-yii 
form of the text then reads literally “. . . Chin, Ch‘eng—these 
(he) relied on.” Now if yen may be substituted for shih, then it too 
may play the part of a resuming pronoun. But since it differs from 
shih, by our hypothesis, in containing also a preposition yii, it will 
resume a different kind of object. The solution of this is not hard 
to guess. In contrast with a direct object anteposed, yen may very 
appropriately resume an indirect or oblique object. We should then 
have “. . . Chin, Ch‘eng—on these (he) relied.” 

The question that immediately arises is this: how does the verb 
rely actually behave in cases where its relation to the object is 
clear? The Harvard-Yenching concordance to the Tso Chuan shows 
9 occurrences of the word in that text. Of these, three do not help 
us toward an answer, since they involve factors that may be still 
controversial. In the remaining 6 the verb rely is twice followed 
directly by a noun object, and twice followed by a noun object intro- 
duced by yii. Once it is preceded by shih as what we have recognized 
to be a resuming pronoun. The sixth case is the one with which we 
started, where yen appears to take the place of shih. We have here 
again no overwhelming mass of material, but we may find it not too 
diffeult to accept the proportion 


direct object (2 cases) : yi plus object (2 cases) :: 

shih as resuming pronoun (1 case) : yen (1 case) 
and the consequent conclusion that yen is equivalent to yii plus a 
pronoun. We may then consider that we have disposed of the 
definitions numbered 11 and 32. 


Final particles 


In abl the preceding discussion the functions found for yen have 
been intimately connected with the functions of the verb, and these 
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functions are syntactically the most important. But any student of 
Chinese who has followed the argument thus far will immediately 
object that when all is said and done the still unexplained function 
of yen at the end of a sentence is, quantitatively at least, much the 
most important. Before proceeding to an examination of this 
subject, we may dispose of an intermediate case. If yen consists of 
a preposition plus a pronoun, then as it is detached from the im- 
mediate surroundings of the verb we may still expect to see it 
performing functions to which a prepositional phrase is appropriate. 
One such function, frequently seen in yii shih, is that of a temporal 
connective “thereupon, after that.” It is therefore not surprising 
that definition No. 16 attributes the same meaning to yen, and we 
may take this simply as additional evidence of its true nature. 

A recurring definition is that of yen as adverbial suffix. Here it 
parallels jan #&, and does appear to be interchangeable with it. 
The explanation of this lies behind a great deal of phonological 
investigation into which we cannot enter here. The word jan is, in 
the writer’s opinion, also a composite form consisting of a verb 
(or “ preposition ”) plus a pronoun. The interchange between this, 
which was Anc. ,“Zidn, and yen, Anc. ‘idn or ,jian, depends on 
the final of the preceding word and on accentuation, that is, it is a 
matter of sandhi. For the purposes of this paper we shall frankly 
dodge the subject, thus leaving untouched the definitions numbered 
6, 10, 14, and 24. 

We have already chosen to disregard descriptions of yen that do 
no more than call attention to its location, but we have noted in the 
list some that attempt to characterize it as a special kind of final 
particle. These are of three varieties, the first and most specific of 
which defines yen as an interrogative particle. The importance of 
such particles has already been mentioned. Six examples of this 
use are cited by Yang on p. 494 of his grammar, but not a single 
one them proves the point. In every case the sentence contains 
another interrogative word, so that the only conclusion to be drawn 
is that when yen is an “ interrogative final particle ” the preceding 
sentence must be a question. This leaves us about where we started. 

A typical case cited by Yang is 

PEHEAS, Mijn “Since they are thus numerous, what more 

shall be done for them? ” 
(Chinese Classics I. 130-1) 
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The second part is literally “ What shall be added to them? ” and 
consists of a conjunction, an interrogative pronoun, a verb, and yen. 
The pronoun and the verb make up the expression “ what shall be 
added ? ” and no apparent need remains for an interrogative particle. 
On the other hand, if Legge’s translation is correct, an expression 
involving yii and a pronoun may well be expected. Something 
should correspond to “ to them,” and something does, namely, yen, 
which represents an indirect object, being the equivalent of yii chih. 
Unless better examples can be cited, we must consider this definition 
among the most absurd, and we have no hesitation in eliminating 
No. 37. 

The second variety treats yen as a subordinating or coordinating 
particle. This is on the face of it suspicious, as it is difficult to see 
how yen could do either of these things successfully, if it tries to 
do both. One example of correlation is furnished in Mathews’ 
dictionary and one is referred to by Legge in his translation of 
Mencius. The fact that yen occurs at the end of successive clauses 
is undeniable, but any argument from this would have to be rather 
circular. We may start with the assumption that yen serves to show 
coordination; we find two clauses ending in yen; therefore the 
clauses are coordinate. But we shall meet this coming back around 
the corner if we start differently. Coordinate clauses in Chinese 
are recognizable from the fact that they are constructed on parallel 
lines, for example, “ Roses are red, violets are blue.” Clause number 
one ends in yen; clause number two parallels it; therefore clause 
number two also ends in yen. This seems to be all that is meant by 
definitions numbered 3, 27, and 30. 

As we have indicated, quite a different function would be involved 
if yen “ marks the end of the protasis,” thereby indicating a sub- 
ordinate clause. This opinion is shared by Yang Shu-ta, who cites 
the following on p. 492: 


RZ. HIEOK “Is it not right that the people should 
submit in this case? ” 


(Chinese Classics V. 2. 739, line 14) 


Legge’s translation may be rearranged to bring out the construction. 
“Tf the people submit, is it not right?” There seems to be no 
question but that Legge, whose instinct kept him on the alert even 
when his analysis lagged, intended “ in this case ” as the equivalent 
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of yen. This would be quite in accord with the composition of the 
latter as preposition plus pronoun, but there is no reason why yen 
should not be taken in a still more specific sense. If we examine 
the text immediately preceding, we shall find the statement on which 
our question was a commentary. 


RW ACA, mm RARR “Ke-she expelled his ruler, and the 
people submitted to him.” 


(line 12) 


Legge has here taken yen as a pronoun in the position of indirect 
object, and it is quite obvious that the later occurrence is identical. 
“Tf the people submit to him, is it not right?” If yen ends a 
protasis, it is entirely accidental. 

This conclusion can again be corroborated by examining the 
general behavior of the verb submit. It is frequently found in the 
Tso Chuan as follows: with a direct object, meaning subdue; with 
yii plus object, meaning submit to. It is therefore clear why yen 
is not only appropriate in this case, but necessary. If the verb 
were left without object, it should mean were subdued, and while 
this may have been nearer to the historical fact, the point of the 
whole passage is to suggest that the people submitted voluntarily. 
Cases such as this one have probably generated the notion of yen as 
a particle of euphony. Eliminate Nos. 4 and 18. 

The third variety describes yen as an affirmative particle. This 
is the weakest definition of the three, and the one for which the 
largest number of examples is generally cited. If by it is meant 
that yen is found at the end of affirmative sentences, then it becomes 
nothing more than a remark on its position, since nothing is needed 
to make sentences affirmative. No. 25 speaks of its “ descriptive 
function,” which is not very illuminating. 

As a final particle at its weakest,the force of yen may be illus- 
trated perhaps by a sentimental English passage: 


I saw you standing on the corner there. Your eyes 
reflected the starlight in them. I spoke to you then, but you 
made no reply. So I left you standing on the corner there. 


The italicized words are by no means essential to a scientific state- 
ment on the melancholy event, but neither are they mere expletives 
or particles of euphony. Thy have a definite meaning, and they 
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convey a definite impression. In Chinese each might be expressed 
by yen, and one can well understand how such definitions as “ with 
descriptive function ” or “ giving a liveliness to the style ” may have 
arisen. But the reason why yen is their equivalent is that they are 
adverbs or abverbial phrases. Yen, being compounded of a pre- 
position and a pronoun, may function in a variety of ways as the 
oblique object for a verb. Detached from immediate connection 
with a verb, it is a prepositional phrase, esepcially an adverbial 
expression of time or place. Pushed to the end of the sentence, its 
force is weakened further, until it may merely echo a prepositional 
phrase that went before. 

Every occurrence of yen in the literature should be subjected to 
the test of equating it with yi chth. One would be rash to promise 
that no residue of doubt would then remain. But one may hope that 
the residue would be much smaller than is left by the comfortless 
view of yen as “ just another particle.” 





THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF ISLAMIC RELIGIOUS 
POETRY * 


GUSTAVE VON GRUNEBAUM 
ScHOOL FoR IRANIAN STUDIES 


LIKE CHRISTENDOM, Islam did not inspire at the outset any 
religious poetry. This is remarkable because Islam had from the 
beginning a firm grip on every province of Arabic culture. More- 
over, while Christianity found itself involved for centuries in a 
struggle for its very existence, Islam, after a decade of compara- 
tively mild persecution, got the better of its adversaries and was 
free to develop according to its tendencies. 

Modern investigation if interested at all in the literary aspect of 
Early Islam, has been prevented from recognizing this deficiency 
because of the considerable number of political poems of which the 
wording obscures the non-religious sentiment.?, The point is that 
political manifestos, polemics, and apologetics involve by their very 
nature the technical terms of the group whose aims are proclaimed 
or contested. If these slogans happen to be religiously colored, 
their use does not become a symptom of the growth of religious 
poetry; and this is equally true of the praise conferred on the 
prophet, enumerating his spiritual attributes and his temporal 
achievements, if it is done in the same mechanical way in which 
more worldly epithets were used when the poet was confronted with 
his ordinary task of hailing a generous grandseigneur. 

On the other hand, it is evident that about 180 years later, Islam 
had laid the foundations of a religious poetry which remained 
productive for several centuries, often attaining a high degree of 
beauty. Since we are concerned on this occasion with establishing 
the historical data of the process, it suffices to touch upon the 
gradual spiritualization of Islam during its first 200 years, and upon 





*This preliminary survey is based on a paper read at the 151st meeting 
of the American Oriental Society at Baltimore, Md., April 1939. 

2Cf. the views held by Omar A. Farrukh, Das Bild des Friihislam in 
der arabischen Dichtung von der Higra bis zum Tode des Kalifen ‘Umar 
(1937), and by M. Rahatullah Khan, Vom Einfluss des Qur’ays auf die 
arabische Dichtung (1938). See also the reviews of the writer, WZKM 45. 


292 ff, and Orientalia 9.179 ff. 
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the ever stronger hold that it obtained on the souls of its adherents. 
The noted hostility, however, that Muhammad exhibited towards 
poets and poetry in general can not be accounted a decisive cause 
in this respect, since there is no doubt that he sponsored poetry 
whenever it seemed to further his plans.* 

It is true that during Muhammad’s lifetime we can trace some 
stray verses, mostly Rajaz, of which the genesis is due to a purely 
religious emotion; * but they were not accepted as models by the 
community. Arabic literary theory never has included religious 
elements among the recognized motives, although most of the out- 
standing critics were acquainted with at least three eminent divisions 
of religious poetry: the panegyric of the Prophet as represented by 
the so-called Burda-Qasidas from Ka‘b b. Zuhair to al-Bisiri; the 
lyrics of the mystics; and the Zuhdiyydt, the expression of an 
ascetic and pessimistic sentiment. By the end of the eighth century 
A.D., however, religious thinking and feeling had pervaded the 
mind of the average Muslim to such an extent that it found its way 
into poetry without being considered an innovation. When, in 786, 
Hardin ar-Rashid ascends the throne, the change becomes visible for 
the first time. Suddenly historical statements imply theological 


aspects, religious emotion is noticeable throughout, and Islamic 
phraseology invades poetry much more effectively than it had done 
before.® All poets of any standing are dominated by this movement 
as was any dilettante when trying his hand at a casual poem. 





*The chief argument that Muhammad adopted against the poets, the 
contradiction between their words and their deeds (Sira 26. 226), implies 
the same confusion between aesthetic creation and reality as is shown, for 
instance, in the famous judgment which Umm Jundub, one century be- 
fore the prophet, is said to have pronounced on the value of some verses of 
Imru’ulqais and ‘Alqama. She awarded the prize to the latter be- 
cause the horse which he had described was the better one, and not on ac- 
count of any alleged artistic superiority. (E.g. Aghdni 7. 128 and 21. 
173f. De Slane, Le Diwan d’ Amro’lkais (1837), 79f., in his detailed ac- 
count of the poetical competition fails to consider the asthetical point in- 
volved.) We must not blame Muhammad for the inadequacy of his ideas 
since even Greek criticism in the late 5th century B.C. was either unwilling 
or unable to distinguish between a poet’s personal opinions and those held 
by his characters. For details cf. E. E. Sikes, The Greek View of Poetry 
(1931), especially pp. 32 and 52. 

*E.g. Tabari 1 1477 and, slightly altered, 1478. The lines are frequently 


quoted. 
® See e. g., Tabari 3. 605 ff. and some of the verses of Abu Nuwis in praise 
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The task of identifying the antecedents of this movement pre- 
supposes the solution of the preliminary problem of estimating the 
available sources. There are three classes of sources to be taken 
into consideration. The diwans of the strictly literary poets may 
reflect the deep cultural change in the minds of their audience. 
The second group can not be separated entirely from the first, as 
many poems of the first category originated in much the same way 
as did the songs occasioned by political events in the hearts of non- 
professional minstrels, who acted at the same time as journalists, 
diplomats, demagogues, or government speakers. The verses of this 
class are the more symptomatic as they are mostly spontaneous 
creations, only vaguely dependent upon the rigorous tradition of 
classical poetry. 

This is even more true of the third group of sources. Ever since 
there has been an elaborate literary style through which certain 
aesthetic views materialized into the standard poetry of the day, 
there has existed also a more popular type of writing; it was 
influenced, of course, by the high tradition, but remained outside 
it, meeting the needs of the man in the street which canonized 
literature fails to fulfill. This does not mean folksongs but rather 
the numerous products that for some reason or other do not attain 
completely the level of literature. In Arabic, examples of this type 
are usually ascribed to apocryphal authors with high-sounding 
names, including every popular hero from Adam himself to the 
Caliph ‘Ali. Occidental research has until now been content to 
establish the obvious fact of their spuriousness, and has overlooked 
their significance, dismissing them without an attempt to utilize 
them for literary history. Naturally, it would be sheer waste of 
time if anybody should endeavor to draw their exact genealogical 
lineage ; on the other hand, it is indispensable to establish as closely 
as possible the time of their origin, since these undercurrents not 
only help to explain some of the phenomena which regular literature 
exhibits, but constitute an important part of cultural history.® 

In spite of our still defective knowledge of the sources, two 
fundamental facts can already be established: first, there is internal 





of Hiariin, such as p. 59 1. 3; 60. 6; 62. 5, 6; 63, 3 of the edition Cairo, 
1898. 

* For representatives of the type see, e. g., Mas‘idi, Murdj 1. 65 ff.; 3. 104, 
114; al-Isbahini, Dald’il an-nubuwwa 22, 210. 
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evidence for the existence of this kind of poems, mostly narrative, 
which seem to gratify the desire for epic descriptions of Arabic 
prehistory and early Islamic history, about 100 a. H., to adopt 
cautiously the latest possible term. The second result is a principle 
valid for any literature: the new poetry rose rather slowly from the 
third to the second, and from the second to the first class of 
poetical documents, reflecting the increasing resistance against in- 
novations of those poetical forms which were solidified by tradition. 
It takes the historical improvisation about twenty years to allow the 
same infiltration with religious sentiment that is perceptible, for 
instance, in the verses recited by a demoniacal voice to announce 
his death to the Caliph al-Mansiir in 775.7. Whereas the panegyrics 
and comments on the events after the inauguration of the Caliph 
al-Hadi, in 785, are imbued with religious spirit,* it takes standard 
literature another dozen years to produce its first outstanding work 
of an exclusively religious trend, the Zuhdiyyat of Abi ‘l-‘Atahiya. 

After the preliminary survey of the sources the outlines of the 
development may be sketched as follows: the decline of poetical 
religious utterances—as opposed to prose apophthegms which en- 
joyed constant growth—after the dirges for the Prophet had stop- 
ped,® is proof enough of the weakness of the poetic impetus in 
Muhammad’s lifetime. The next generation abstained from expres- 
sing in poetry its religious feeling, and the curious silence in this 
respect is broken only by some attempts at versifying the creed, and 
declaring personal allegiance to the community of believers. The 
situation changes as a result of the Civil Wars which brought about 
the secession of the Harijites and the murder of ‘Ali. Whereas the 
puritans and ascetics of the preceding generation, including the 
extremist wing of the bukka’,’® never dreamt of literary manifes- 
tations of this kind, some of their spiritual successors, the Hiarijites, 
felt no inhibition against presenting their conviction as well as their 
religious and moral sentiments in poetical form.** Their tendency 





™Tabari 3. 450. 
® For specimens of the style cf. e.g., Aghd@ni 12. 105; Tabari 3. 549 and 


Mas‘idi 6. 283. 
® Even Rahatullah, whose outlook is quite different notes tie fact, loc. 


cit. 23 f. 

2° On their position see the writer’s remarks WZKM 44. 47 f. 

11 Cf., e.g., the poems Tabari 2. 19 and 2. 36 (the latter particularly 
beautiful), the verses Mas‘iidi 4. 435, Néldeke, Delectus 88 ff., and the 
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was followed by a few enthusiasts, nearly all of whom were suspect 
as to the orthodoxy of their views. Most of them showed Shitite 
leanings, like Ibn Qais ar-Ruqayyat, Kutayyir ‘Azza, and al-Kumait. 

In addition to statements of political rather than religious import, 
the verses in question are characterized by allusions to Islamic 
customs, by the coining of adages in the Prophet’s spirit, and by 
quotations from, or hints at, Qur’anic revelations.’* At the same 
time another current becomes visible, and this is especially evident 
in the work of the semi-harijite poet at-Tirimmah:* an anti- 
quarian interest in heathen Arabia, expressed by the introduction 
into his Qasidas of obsolete ideas that do not belong to the tradi- 
tional stock of motives, such as idols and sacrificial stones.’* 
Sometimes we even encounter an inclination to put into verse 
memorable facts of the earliest history of Islam, generally in con- 
nection with praise conferred on people claiming spiritual leader- 
ship whose ancestors had taken part in the events mentioned.*® 

The most interesting fact about this literary epoch is, however, 
that these same poets introduce religious phraseology and religious 
images into the amatory ode: ** the coy girl is threatened with the 
divine punishment for the murder she commits; *’ the beloved one 
represents paradise on earth;** she even incites the poet to the 





respective part of al-Mubarrad’s Kamil. For anti-hirijitic utterances see, 
e.g., Ibn Qais ar-Ruqayyat (ed. Rhodokanakis) 66.3 and Tabari 2. 1021. 

#2 Cf. Krenkow p. XXII of the introduction to his edition of at-Tirim- 
mah’s poems. 

13 Qur’ainic legends, e. g., Ibn Qais ar-Rugqayyat App. 21, 1-3; al-Qutami 
(ed. Barth) 23. 24-27 and 29. 38 ff. The influence of Qur’anic wording is 
traceable, e. g., Tabari 1. 30117, 3062, 314214; 2. 1495-6 (and passim), Ibn 
Qais ar-Rugayyat 15.14; 39.26; 61.19; al-Qutaimi 29.21; 33.46, 50; 
Kutayyir ‘Azza (ed. Pérés) 4. 5; 81. 5; Abi ‘l-Aswad ad-Du’ali ZDMG 
18. 235, 236 and 238; ‘Umar b. abi Rabi‘a (ed. Schwarz) 22. 8. The Fihrist, 
p. 70, mentions a Kitab sariqdt al-Kumait min al-Qur’dn, to which Horo- 
vitz, Hasimijjat, Einleitung XIX, refers. 

14 Cf. at-Tirimmiah 4. 36; 5. 54; 47. 36; 49. 1-3 and Tabari 2. 48515. 

1*Tabari 2. 664 (Badr), 1226 (Quraiza and Nadir), Mas‘idi 4. 188 
(Sajah), at-Tirimmah 11. 1-3 Sajah-Musailima); Ibn Qais ar-Ruqayyat 
39. 36-39 (Suhail b. ‘Amr). 

1° For ‘Umar b. abi Rabi‘a (and two of his contemporaries), whose verses 
exhibit the same phenomenon, Paul Schwarz, Der Diwan des ‘Umar b. abi 
Redi‘a, 4. Heft (1909) 28 ff. has collected part of the evidence. ‘Umar can 
not be classed, however, with the afore mentioned poets. 

*7 Ibn Qais ar-Rugayyit 52. 4. 18 Kutayyir ‘Azza 8. 7, 8. 
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blasphemous statement that he would join her apostasy whenever 
she decided to turn to idolatry.** The technical language of the 
erotic poems is definitely enriched and even changed by the new 
style.*° This style is not to be taken too seriously, but it would be 
misunderstood if interpreted as sheer playfulness. The usual setting 
of love-making is sometimes left for a meeting during the pil- 
grimage, and some of these passages display much grace.”* In this 
way love poetry proved its vigor by incorporating adaptable elements 
into its inherited form, helped, it is true, to a degree by the 
independent development of the Qit‘a, the so-called fragment, that 
took place in this epoch. Again it is significant that religious 
poetry proper did not avail itself of this easy scheme for its own 
ends.”? 

It is strange to see that the first decades of the ‘Abbasid empire 
were practically empty of even casual religious poetry, much more 
so than the last years of the régime that the ‘Abbasids supplanted. 
We may infer, however, from Abu Dulima’s frivolities,** and the 
philosophical and anti-Islamic statements of outspoken heretics such 
as Bashshar b. Burd or Muti‘ b. Iyas and his circle ** that the habit 
of poetical expression of religious tenets and feelings had spread 
widely. 

And then, all of a sudden, coinciding with the maturity of the 
first generation which had been brought up under the officially pious 





1° Cf. Ibn Qais 55. 7 and ‘Umar 76. 10 (and Schwarz, loc. cit. 30). 

20 Cf., e. g., the idea of (amorous) sin: itm or danb Kutayyir 4. 3; ‘Umar 
96. 3; 104. 12, 14 and passim. 

*1 Cf., e. g., Ibn Qais 34. 2; Kutayyir 4. 6, 7; 9. 5; 25. 7-9; note especially 
al-Quhaif al-‘Ugaili (ed. Krenkow) 20. 1-6 (JRAS 1913, pp. 363 f.). 

22 Tradition records a few Qit‘as of mystical inspiration that belong to 
the eighth century A.D. Cf., e.g., the couplets of Rabi‘a (717-801) in 
Margaret Smith, Rabi‘a the Mystic (1928) 98 and 102f., and the verses 
quoted by ash-Shadili (E. J. Jurji, Illumination in Islamic Mysticism 
(1938), 49 and 62, and assigned by Margaret Smith, The Moslem World 
29 (1939) 190 to early authors. 

28 Cf. poems 20, 21, 34, 35, 49.3-5 and 50 in Mohammed ben Cheneb’s 
edition, Alger, 1922. The editor has some good examples for the development 
of that poetical attitude on pp. 111 ff. See also Muslim b. al-Walid (ed. de 
Goeje) 3. 22. 

24 See Georges Vajda, “ Les zindiqs en pays d’Islam au début de la période 
abbaside,” RSO 17. 173 ff. This paper contains some interesting informa- 
tion on Abi ’l-‘Atahiya as well. 
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‘Abbisid government, the verses accompanying and glossing his- 
torical events are imbued with a thoroughly theological view of 
history. The will of God is incessantly discovered in every turn of 
affairs, the door to prayer is thrown open, and religion not only 
interferes deeply with all worldly matters, but is expressly ack- 
nowledged to do so by the poetical commentators on contemporary 
events. 

Inspired by the same views and guided by the more austere aspect 
of Islamic morals, Abi ‘l-‘Atahiya finally gives religion its due 
place within his work. He had had forerunners in his stern and 
quiet pessimism,” but no one had attained his perfection; what is 
still more important, no one had made religion the center of his 
poetical endeavors. That is why he deserves to be mentioned, for 
he marks a point of transition. Since the stream of religious poetry 
never again dried up, he may justly be considered an anticipation 
of the future as well. 





5 See, e.g., Brockelmann, GAL, Supplement 1. 99 on Sabiq ar-Raqqi. 





PROBLEMS OF KETHIB-QERE * 


Harry M. ORLINSKY 
BALTIMORE HEBREW COLLEGE 


WITH THE exception of Kahle and his school, studies in maso- 
retic problems have been so rare in recent years that one interested 
in the historical study of the Bible is inclined to greet with more 
than usual anticipation the appearance of a book on such an im- 
portant phase of the Masorah as the Kethib-Qere. But a careful 
examination of Gordis’s book on the Kethib-Qere* proved to be a 
disillusioning experience. Not only does it fail to advance our 
knowledge of the subject, but it may even mislead the average 
student of the Bible concerning the historical origin and nature 
of the K-Q. 


1, After giving in Chapters I and II a summary and critique 
of the previous discussions of the subject (on which see § 7 below), 
the author advances in Chap. III what he believes to be an original 
explanation of how the K-Q system came into existence: (a) “ The 
Q was a direction to the Reader, to guard against blasphemy and 
obscenity ...” (p. 31); (b) “... the Q... was soon utilized as 
a protection against ignorance, or, more precisely, as a means of 
fixing pronunciation before the invention of the vocalic system” 
(ibid. ; italics in original). 

This explanation is not new. In his Canon and Text of the 
Old Testament (1892) 100 ff., Buhl expressed the opinion that the 
MM/IIN (—G.’s List 1, p. 85) and 23W/93Y (= G.’s List 2, 
p. 86) types of K-Q were the basis of the K-Q system.? And our 
author himself informs us (p. 36, n. 24; p. 170, n. 75. Both 





*The Biblical Text in the Making: A Study of the Kethib-Qere. By 
Robert Gordis. Philadelphia: The Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning (Doctoral Dissertation). 1937. 219 pages. 

1 The title, “ The Biblical Text in the Making .. .,” is misleading. Stu- 
dents of the Bible usually associate the concept with the origin, growth, 
and composite structure of the Old Testament. Gordis’s book deals essen- 
tially with the Kethib-Qere phase of the masoretic text in the making. 

2“A trace of this quid pro quo [viz., K-Q] can clearly be traced back 
to the time before Christ . . . the substitution of A779 for }5% ... This 
somewhat remarkable phenomenon [viz., the K-Q system] ... is explained 
very simply from one part of the Qarjan... Thus 58 was read in place 
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references to be found in Brown-Driver-Briggs, Hebrew Lexicon, 
s. 13), p. 776b), “ That the Q 1°3) was intended to ensure the }, 
ending was already seen by Dillmann (on Nu. 12:3) and Koenig: 
Lehrgebaude [sic!] II, I, 76” (= G.’s List 3, pp. 86 ff., “ Guide 
Against Erroneous Reading”). Nevertheless, it is the merit of 
the author that he has attempted to build into a system what was 
to be found only sporadically elsewhere. 

However, this theory in itself is neither likely a priori nor can 
it withstand critical analysis. 


a. In the case of the Tetragrammaton there is septuagintal, 
mishnic, and other evidence that YHWH was read not as it 
was written. Since the Tetragrammaton is one of the most fre- 
quently used words in the Bible (usually listed as 6823 times 
according to the Masorah; though cf. Eb. Nestle, ZAW, 33 [1913] 
73 f.), we may be quite confident that the earliest readers in the 
Temple and synagogues, as well as the readers of today, auto- 
matically read Adonai (or Elohim) every time they found YHWH 
in the text. They needed no warning and no guide. 


b. In his List 3a (pp. 86ff.), “Guide Against Erroneous 
Reading,” the author has collected “examples of nouns in the 
plural with third person masculine singular suffix, written defectiva. 
To prevent the misreading as a singular, the reader is cautioned 
by the Q on the margin to read the plural.” 

What determines pronunciation in unvocalized text is the con- 
text, and even here the absence of vowels is liable to create con- 
fusion and ambiguity. Yet it is sufficient to glance through some 
135 cases of K 1- Q}°,- listed by the author to realize that there 
is hardly a single case where the context and Hebrew idiom permit 
anything but the plural! Or else, one may go through the author’s 
notes 6-72 (pp. 167-170) to find generally: “ Only plural,” “ Cf. 
other plurals in verse,” “ Plural,” “ Cf. 1° SW (or YPN, or PHS, 
or Dyw, etc., etc.), “Cf. the plural verb,” “the K can be only 
plural because of its form,” “The plural is normal,” “. . . neces- 
sarily plural .. .,” “Certainly plural,” “ Only the plural occurs,” 
ete., ete. Surely, no guides were needed where context and usage 
precluded anything but a plural. 





of the unpronounceable 7}7q9 . . . 35% instead of the unlucky Sy .. . 
and upon this hypothesis are really most easily explained such double 
forms of text as are absolutely equal in value .. .” 
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c. On the contrary, if a guide were really needed for the un- 
pointed text, it would be the haparlegomena, unusual forms, tri- 
consonantal words like P13 that may be pointed in many different 
ways, “lists in the Ochla ve’Ochla [which] were really guides. . . 
to the pronunciation of words .. . liable to be mistaken for one 
another ” (p. 34), and the like, that would surely have had a guide 
in the form of the Qere ; not forms like 17° that could not possibly be 
read as yadé and had to be read yaddw (scriptio defectiva!) because 
the verb of which it is the subject is in the plural (tirpenah, Job 
5:18), or because its adjective is the dual s*té (Lev. 16:21), or 
because, as noted most recently by the author himself (p. 167, 
n. 10), (wayyissd’ ’ah*rdn ’et-) 119 (Lev. 9:22) must be the 
“ Plural, both hands used in blessing...” Yet how many of the 
four categories mentioned above find representatives in the K-Q 
system ? 

d. Moreover, in his List 61 (on which see below) the author 
has placed 48 K-Q, the vast majority of which, according to the 
author himself, fit into the context equally well. Thus, in Jud. 
13:17, both K 37 and Q F137 suit the context. And yet, 
curiously enough, it is precisely those cases of K-Q where the con- 
text precluded the possibility of the K and demanded the Q, that 
the author placed in his List 3a as requiring “Guides Against 
Erroneous Reading,” whereas in the Judges passage, where the 
context permitted either the K or the Q, and where an erroneous 
reading was as probable as the correct reading, and, consequently, 
where a guide (if in use) would be most essential—precisely here 
there was no guide! And the K-Q is listed under the colorless 
“ Variations in Singular and Plural.” 


e. According to the author, the K-Q system antedates Akiba and 
Aquila. “ Rabbi Akiba could then speak of the Masorah as a fence 
about the Torah, while the version of Aquila, which is in large 
measure due to him, is the most reliable witness we possess to the 
condition of the Akiban text” (pp. 33 f.). 

Apart from the extremely hazardous attempt to connect Akiba’s 
MN? 39D ND with the masoretic text, this statement vitiates 
the author’s attempt to impose the task of guide on the Q of his 
List 3a. If the masoretic text and system had existed in the days 
of Akiba and Aquila, these scholars would surely have followed 
the “masoretic guide.” So much so, that if evidence could be 
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produced that they ignored this “ guide,” it would demonstrate 
beyond all serious argument that in reality they knew of no “ guide ” 
because none was in existence. That evidence is readily at hand. 
In Ezek. 43: 26 (a case not listed by the author, though noted, e. g., 
by Reider, Prolegomena to a Greek-Hebrew and Hebrew-Greek 
Index to Aquila, § 43), Aquila (apud Jerome, manum eius) reads 
K 1} as against the Q, and ‘ guide,’ "32.5 And in Deut. 28: 30, 
Jer. 3:2, and Psa. 45(44): 10, Aquila has reproduced the obscene 
7a” (K), disregarding the “ guide against obscenity,” the Q 35, 
in the author’s List 2 (p. 86). 


f. In his List 4 (pp. 92 ff.) the author has assembled “ nouns 
with the older masculine singular ending Holem He. To avert 
the possibility of their being read Kames He, i.e., as feminine 
suffixes, the Q writes the later and clearer form, with Vav, on the 
margin, as a guide to the reader in the absence of vocalization ” 
(p. 92). Yet he contradicts himself, and correctly so, when he 
writes (p. 170, n. 77), “In practically all these cases, the context 
makes anything but a masculine suffix an impossibility.” In other 
words, there was no possibility of these A778 (Gen. 9:21) and 
myn (Ezek. 31:18) forms being read other than F- (“his .. .”), 
as opposed to #,- (“her ...”), when the former referred to Noah 
and the latter to Pharaoh. Why, then, the need of a guide? 

Space forbids further discussion of this, the author’s major 
thesis. But I believe enough argument, apart from the author’s 
own contradictions, has been advanced to prove that neither a priort 
nor in the light of the character and variety of the evidence adduced 
is this theory in any way probable or demonstrable. 


2. As the author himself tells us (p. 29), “ In every department 
of inquiry, the nineteenth century substituted for the famous query 
[sic!] of Ranke ‘ Wie es eigentlich gewesen’ the question ‘ Wie es 
eigentlich geworden’.” It is precisely here that our author has 
failed to advance our knowledge of the historical development of 
the K-Q system, and basically has presented us with a study of the 
Masorah along the old-fashioned and obsolete lines. 





* The author has listed (3a, pp. 90ff.) Psa. 147: 19 and Job 37: 12 as 
instances of Aquila coinciding with the K as against the “ guide” Q. These 
would provide additional evidence against the author’s thesis (unnoted by 
him) but for the fact that the two passages have not been handled properly, 
and if anything are probably to be included in the Q column. 


3 
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a. From the manner in which the author has arranged his 1350 
cases of K-Q it is obvious that his approach has been essentially 
empirical and descriptive. Thus, the 1350 K-Q are distributed 
among no less than 85(!) Lists (pp. 85-158). One could never get 
so many lists from a historical approach to the problem. 


b. The overwhelming majority of the K-Q are listed by the 
author according to purely external and superficial form. The 
author himself knew that this is fatal methodologically, as is evi- 
dent from his criticisms of the Masorah, Levita, and Hiller: “ It 
is true that the Masorah likewise lists the K-Q according to merely 
superficial resemblances ... Thus to Hiller 770 Ps. 74:11 and 
19182: Ps. 140: 10 belong to the same classification . . . Levita’s 
classification . . . is also based purely on external resemblances ” 
(p. 10). Yet who can doubt that within the empirical, purely 
descriptive framework of the K-Q, both Levita and Hiller have 
shown more method; for whereas Hiller coupled together forms 
like (Jp)1(M) and (1%)1(D5°), the author (see his n. 13, ibid.) 
places the former in his List 46 (p. 128) under “Similar [!] 
Nouns” together with forms like K ws? Q w9, K DID) Q D°D}, 
with the totally inapplicable note (255, p. 182), “Q, the normal 


form, yet the Arabic cognates are all Y’y forms: ‘ring’ hauk[!]; 
‘width,’ hawak[!],” and the latter was placed in his List 62 
(p. 138), together with but one other entry (K '3A¥8 Q ‘3AWR), 
under the heading “ Variations in Number where a construct 
Relation governs a Verb.” And Levita at least distributed his 848 
K-Q among but seven groups. 


c. In his List 37%, “ Gentilic Nouns” (p. 120), the author has 
placed 13 cases of K-Q, of which 12 are the K 843 [pointed 
incorrectly ‘= by our author] Q BAD type, both the K and the 
Q being equally acceptable to him. In the thirteenth case, K 
oVnnss Q OMNSD (Neh. 4:7), our author finds the Q only 
acceptable (“The K is almost certainly an error”). But aside 
from this, what connection has a word like s@hi*h, usually rendered 
“ shining, glaring surface,” with words like kittim, kasdim, y*hidim, 
and p*listim? The author informs us (n. 175, p. 177), “ We have 
included it here because of its superficial resemblance to the other 
members of this group.” There are many other “ superficial 
resemblances ” throughout the 85 Lists which need not be cited here. 
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d. Were it not for the Index of K-Q passages provided on pp. 
207-215 it would be virtually impossible, even after becoming 
familiar with the author’s manner of listing, to locate a K-Q in 
his Lists. Thus, e. g., K darké Q darki (II Sam. 22: 33) is coupled 
together with forms like K tism*ht Q tismehi (Jer. 50:11), K 
hissigani Q hissigani (Jer. 51: 34; pointed incorrectly -dnni by our 
author), and the like, in his List 67 (pp. 140 ff.) under “ Variations 
in Person, Number and Gender, mainly Rhetorical,” whereas a form 
like K bend Q beni (I Ch. 22:7) is grouped with forms like K 
w°yaséb Q w*yasém (Dan. 11:18) and K 7393 Q 13723 (II Sam. 
12:31) in his List 81 (pp. 150 ff.) under the purely subjective 
and unhistorical heading, “ Q Equal in Value to K.” And in view 
of the fact that the author has distributed hundreds of cases where 
in his opinion the “K —Q” throughout his 85 Lists, one may 
justly wonder why a case like {3793/7373 was not put into his 
List 71 (pp. 143 ff.) under “ Interchange between Beth, Kaph, and 
Mem,” especially since 11 of the 12 K-Q listed in the latter are 
cases of “ K = Q” in the opinion of the author. Or again, K ‘abdé 
Q ‘abdeka (II Sam. 14:22) and K “saté Q “sati (Isa. 46:11) are 
grouped together to form the sole occupants of List 66 (p. 140) 
under “ Variations in Person because of different Agreements,” 
while K yitrd Q yitri (Job 30:11), which too have “ different 
Agreements,” are placed in §H (pp. 148 ff.) among the “ Un- 
classified KQ ” (where “ the variations are not susceptible to classi- 
fication ”), in List 82 “ Q preferable to K.” Surely yitri/yitré is 
as classifiable as “sati/“sat6/* It might have been awarded a List 
all to itself, as could any single K-Q in Lists 80-85, being no less 
worthy than the other cases of K-Q that either have Lists to them- 
selves (e. g., 14, 23, 29, 44) or else share them with but one addi- 
tional occupant (e. g., 5, 19, 21, 53, 62, 66, 75). 


e. In his List 13 (p. 101) the author has assembled 5 cases of 
K AS Q TAS, with the comment, “The He supplied by the Q is 
in reality a ineans of preserving the word against a misreading as 
AS.” Why then were these 5 cases of K-Q not included among his 


Lists 3-8, as “ Guides Against Erroneous Reading” ? Moreover, 





*On K yitré Q yitri the author, while leaning in favor of the Q (“ ue)  ™ 
states (p. 202, n. 565), “ See Ibn Ezra, Rashi, and BDB for plausible inter- 
pretations of the K.” But the two medieval commentators discuss the Q 
only, as is to be expected. 
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why were three other cases of TN8(1)[— AS()] (cited by the 
author, ibid.) left without “guides” ?° 


f. In a historical approach to the problem of the origin and 
classification of the K-Q, one cannot limit oneself to accepting the 
K in preference to the Q, or vice versa. What: is basic here is, 
Which is the original reading? The original reading may very 
well be inferior to its mate in the K-Q, but it is nevertheless the 
former that is original, with the better reading being the later 
(and perhaps even corrupt!) variant. Accordingly, it is metho- 
dologically erroneous and useless for the author to have catalogued 
over 180 cases of K-Q (in Lists 80-83) on the sole basis of “ their 
relative value.” I shall cite but one case in point. In II Ki. 20:4 
we find K hd-ir Q hdsér, which the author has placed in his List 
81 (pp. 150 ff.) under “Q equal in Value to K,” with the note 
(539, p. 201), “VY and 3M are parallel in Isa 42:11.” As I 
have attempted to demonstrate in “ The Kings-Isaiah Recensions 
of the Hezekiah Story” (JQR 30 [1939-40] 33 ff.) the K hda-ir 
not only is completely impossible in the context but can be proved 
historically to be a corruption of the original (be-)hdsér, and in 
“ Hasér in the Old Testament,” (JAOS 59 [1939] 22 ff.) I have 
attempted to demonstrate the character of the Asr in Isa. 42:11, 
at best but parallel and not interchangeable with ‘ir, as entirely 
different in root, meaning, and gender from the hsr of IT Ki. 20: 4. 


g. Elsewhere (in a paper read before the Society of Biblical 
Literature, December 1937) I have attempted to demonstrate the 
common historical origin of 4 such cases of K-Q, all in Job, as 
K ‘7 Q ‘MY (6:21), K 13 Q 3B (9:30), K 3533 Q 35> 
(21:13), K MN Q “YM (30:11), in paleographic corruption of 
‘/) and 3/5 in the post-Septuagint square script. Gordis, on the 
other hand, has listed ‘711 ‘F171 as the sole representative of his 
List 29 (p. 113) under “ K-Yod, Q-Vav between Vowels,” b¢mé/ 
bemé in his List 80 (p. 150) under “ K preferable to Q,” y*ballii/ 
y’kalli in his List 41 (p. 124) under “ Synonyms ”[ !], and yitri/ 
yitrd in his List 82 (p. 154) under “ Q preferable to K.” 

It is unnecessary to go into more detail concerning the manner 





5 Note that in one of these three (Ezek. 28: 14) the Masoretic text in 
Kittel’s BH?, based essentially on Jacob ben Chayyim’s edition (1524-25), 
actually does point AX. 
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in which the author went about classifying the K-Q. There is a 
complete lack of method, of objective, historical criteria. 


3. The author has made use of statistics to prove or disprove 
various points. Figures, particularly those, as in our case, running 
into two and three and even four digits, may look very impressive 
on the surface, but a careful analysis of the method employed in 
arriving at them and in relating them to things which are strictly 
comparable only too often reveals their lack of value as compiled 
and applied. I shall limit myself here to but four observations. 


a. We have seen above that the character of the K or the Q as 
the superior or inferior or equally good reading does not at all 
necessarily prove the character of the K or Q as the historically 
original reading. Even more, in many cases which the author has 
listed under “ K preferable to Q,” “ Q preferable to K,” “ K equal 
in value to Q,” “Synonyms,” and the like, it can be demonstrated 
historically that the ‘superior’ K is later than the original (al- 
though “ inferior”) Q, that the “inferior” K is the original 
reuling as opposed to the later (even if “ better”) Q, that the K 
is the earlier reading as against the “equally good” Q, ete. 
Accordingly, when the author has divided up his K-Q into cate- 


gories like “better,” “equally satisfactory,” “preferable,” etc., 
and has used them statistically for or against an argument, these 
statistics are without value. 


b. But even in his application of these statistics the author has 
committed serious errors. For example, in arguing against the 
Correction Theory he states (p. 3), “. . . the Q cannot be a cor- 
rection of the K. Indeed, a study of all the KQ .. . shows that 
only in 18% of the entire number is the Q a better reading than 
the K, while in 12% the K is to be preferred to the Q, and in 62% 
[sic! Note 66% below, and on pp. 23, 82] the K and the Q are 
equally satisfactory.” Now contrast the following (on pp. 48 and 
49), “. . . our written text, including the Kethib, is substantially 
the text of the archetype, while the Q is a selection of worth-while 
readings from the other non-archetypal manuscripts [italics in the 
original] . . . (Lists No. 9-84) ... The large percentage of 
cases where the Q is preferable to the K(18%), and where the Q 
is as satisfactory as the K (66%), is also natural. Where the arche- 
type was markedly superior . . .” 
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In other words, in attempting to refute the Correction Theory, 
the 18% Q is made to appear pretty insignificant (“only in 18%), 
while the 12% K is elevated in importance, alongside the 66% 
where K~Q. But in attempting to prove his own point, the 
“only in 18% ” Q has become transferred into “the large per- 
centage ” and it is now appended to the 66% K—=—Q, with the 
12% K completely ignored! 


c. Nor is this all. In Appendix A (p. 82) the author gives 
“The Detailed Results of the Analysis,’ whereby he arrived at 
the 12%, 18%, ete. Even a cursory glance at the chart is sufficient 
to condemn it as valueless statistically. Thus we are given 132 
cases where, according to the author, the Q is definitely superior 
to the K, with 68 additional cases marked as “ doubtful.” In cate- 
gory 3, where the author prefers the K to the Q, there are 108 
cases “definite” and 25 “doubtful.” The author then proceeds 
to add up 132 + 68 = 200 cases of “ Q Superior to K ” and 108 + 
25 = 133 cases of “K Superior to Q,” dividing them into the 
“Grand Total 1077” (i.e., 1350 K-Q minus the 273 K-Q dis- 
tributed among Lists 2-8 [correct the author’s 1-8, since his List 1 
(p. 85), the Tetragrammaton, has fully 6823 K-Q unto itself], 
his “ Guides”), to arrive at 18.57% of the former to 12.34% of 
the latter. 

But this is scarcely permissible. Whereas the 63 “ doubtful” 
cases form more than 50% of the 132 “definite” cases in “Q 
Superior to K,” the 25 “doubtful ” cases form less than 25% of 
the 108 “definite” cases in “K Superior to Q.” So that re- 
membering the relatively small difference between the author’s 
18% Q and the 12% K, how can one take it upon himself to 
operate with the 93 “doubtful” cases? And even accepting, for 
the sake of argument, the author’s 132 and 108 “ definite” K-Q, 
his 3:2 advantage (18%:12%) for the Q dwindles down to but 
3: 2.5, not such a decisive difference after all. Unfortunately, as 
we saw above, even these totals of the author have no value. 


d. The author has used statistics extensively to adduce proof 
for his thesis from the versions, especially the Septuagint and 
(to give them their chronological, rather than their hexaplaric 
order) Theodotion, Aquila, and Symmachus. I shall discuss briefly 
in the following section on the versions how the author’s own (but 
unreliable) statistics help prove his thesis wrong. 
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4, Since I hope to publish separately the evidence that I have 
been able to adduce from the Septuagint and the Minor Versions 
concerning the origin and character of the K-O, I shall limit myself 
here merely to a summary analysis of the author’s method of using 
the versions. 


a. On p. 66 the author gives us a chart of statistics representing 
“The Reaction of the Versions to the KQ.” Here again the method 
of compilation and application is faulty. 

As regards the Septuagint (see his Table One, p. 65), the author 
adduces evidence therefrom for 622 cases of K-Q. Yet it is suffi- 
cient to check up on a few of these to realize that the entire work 
must be done over. Thus, e.g., in his List 80 (pp. 148 ff.) the 
Q w*rob (Job 33:19) and the K 16’ (41:4), and in his List 67 
(pp. 140 ff.) the two cases of K in Job 33: 28, napsi and w*hayyati, 
all four are attributed to the Septuagint Vorlage, and the first 
three (why not the fourth too?) to Theodotion also. Actually all 
four are part of the approximately one-sixth of the current Greek 
text of Job that Origen inserted into his hexaplaric edition of the 
Septuagint from Theodotion, and do not belong to the Septuagint 
at all (apparently the author misunderstood the import of “G 
...=86” in Beer’s Hiob). Or again, in his List 82 (pp. 152 ff.) 
the author has attributed the Q yitri (Job 30:11) to the Septua- 
gint, when the latter actually read the K yitrd (¢apérpav airow). 
In Job 33: 21 the text is much too difficult for one to explain Sept. 
dwoSeién (if it does represent VADY in this stich) with certainty 
by Q w*suppi (so Gordis, following Beer, et al., in his List 58, 
p. 135). The author’s Septuagint — Q should at the very least be 
transferred from the “certain” to the “doubtful” class. In his 
List 72 (p. 144), under “Asyndeton,” the author placed K ‘ad 
Q wad of Job 2:7 without any reference to the Septuagint éws 
K ‘ad. And the same is true of K °°) Q w*hawwati of Job 6: 2, 
where both the inner Hebrew and the Greek demand the form 
preserved as the Q. Here too the author was unaware of the value 
of the Septuagint. 

Without going into any more detail, the evidence presented here 
may be summed up as follows: out of the 19 cases of K-Q in Job 
considered by the author in relation to the Septuagint, 5 are cer- 
tainly wrong, one is extremely doubtful, and one K and one Q 
should be added. 
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b. Not only are the author’s: figures for the K-Q-Septuagint 
unreliable in themselves but even the conclusions that he draws 
from his own statistics hardly deserve the decisive character that 
he attributes to them, viz., “ The marked preference shown for the 
Q by the LXX ...” (p. 60) and “... the predilection for the Q” 
(p. 61, n. 14). After all, 320 Q to 213 K (see p. 66) is not so 
great a predilection as to base such positive conclusions thereon. 
For if the author permits himself to do this in the case of a pro- 
portion of but 5:2 out of 533 “certain” cases of K-Q, then his 
statistics for Aquila disprove his conclusions from the Septuagint 
at once, for, even allowing for the relative meagerness of the data, 
Aquila (according to the author; but see § 1e above and n. 3, for 
the incorrect nature of the statistics) has but 23 “certain” Q to 
fully 21 K. 


c. In his chart on p. 66 the author lists 450 cases of “ certain ” 
K-Q in relation to the Peshitta, and 454 in relation to the Vulgate. 
He deduces therefrom that (p. 64) “ Even Vulgate with a ratio 
of three to one and Peshitta with a ratio of two and a half to one, 
bear witness to the widespread character of the tendency, which 
later became law, of preferring the Q to the K.” The fact is, 


however, that neither the Vulgate nor the Peshitta can be made 
to serve any pertinent purpose here until it can be demonstrated 
which K-Q in these two versions are due directly to their Hebrew 
Vorlage and which to the influence of the Septuagint or the Minor 
Versions. Thus, e. g., the Psalter in the Vulgate is in reality St. 
Jerome’s revision of the Old Latin in accordance with a Septuagint 
manuscript, and the Old Latin itself had had its origin in another 
manuscript of the Septuagint centuries earlier. And according to 
C. Peters (in the Kahle Festschrift, 1935, p. 30), “. . . die PeSittha 
... fiir deren Grundschicht ich wenigstens im Pentateuch die Her- 
kunft aus einem westaramiischen Targum erweisten konnte .. .” 

Moreover, the respective totals of K-Q in the various versions 
are comparable to each other, and the relatively meager data in 
the Minor Versions can be made to serve a statistical purpose 
alongside the Septuagint, Peshitta, Vulgate, only when a K-Q in 
one version is compared directly to the corresponding reading in 
the other versions. Thus we could see at a glance exactly how 
readings later called K-Q fared in successive periods at the hands 
of translators and interpreters, and how and when, if that were 
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really the case within the period covered by the versions, the reading 
known later as the K came to give way to the reading called by the 


Masoretes Q. 


5. On the question of the exact number of K-Q the author jus- 
tifiably leaves to others the task of making “ a complete manuscript 
collation ” (pp. 85 ff.). Yet it would not have been too much to 
expect a complete list of the extant Babylonian K-Q, since all the 
published material is to be found in relatively few works. Accord- 
ingly, it a pity that his Index (pp. 214 ff.) is inadequate. Thus, 
e. g., in the book of Job there are listed 12 Babylonian K-Q, whereas 
Baer’s edition of Job (1886), and now Kahle’s (BH*, 1932), give 
us 15 (add 23: 8, 24:4, 31:7). [See now Kahle’s review on this 
phase, in OLZ 42 (1939), 25-29.] 


6. The book under review suffers from misquotations, non-sequi- 
turs, sweeping statements that are not borne out by the facts, and 
the like. I note here but five cases in point. 


a. On p. 13 the author refers to Wellhausen’s inability to accept 
the Variation Theory, among other things on account of “ der stete 
Dualismus des Geschriebenen und Gelesenen,” and this typically 
acute observation of Wellhausen is used by the author later on 
(p. 17) to help refute the “ theory of manuscript variations,” thus, 
“ Wellhausen’s objection . . . it may well be questioned why there 
are always two in number, never three or four, as one would expect 
from any extensive collation of manuscripts.” The author himself, 
in dealing with “ The Later Groups of KQ ” (Chap. IV, pp. 40 ff.), 
identifies his K as found in a “ standard codex,” or “ archetype,” 
decided upon by the Masoretes (“in line with the best traditions 
of the Masorah . . . quietly and unobstrusively,” p. 47) “long 
before Akiba .. . [with] . . the destruction of the Temple (70 
C. E.) as the terminus ad quem ” (ibid.). “ Thus our written tect, 
including the Kethib, is substantially the text of the archetype, 
while the Q is a selection of worth-while readings from the other 
non-archetypal manuscripts. These variants, we believe, make up 
the bulk of the KQ variations as we know them today (Lists No. 
9-84)” (p. 84, italics in original). 

But surely Wellhausen’s stricture was still very much in order 
against the author’s own hypothesis. Whereupon we read on the 
following page (p. 49), “That this collation should always have 
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yielded two, and never more, variants, is also intelligible to us now, 
for we have, on the one hand, the archetype (K), and, ranged on 
the other, several non-archetypal codices, A, B, C, etc., all con- 
tributing their best readings to the Q. Yet the number of manu- 
scripts utilized in the collation was not large, and hence variations 
were never more than two.” It is useless to speculate as to why 
“several” manuscripts should have been so inhospitable to the 
upholders of the Variation Theory as to have more than two 
variants, and thus help to put their theory to rout, but on the 
other hand should have been so accommodating to our author, who 
also upholds the Variation Theory (Lists 9-84), as never to have 
provided more than one variant. Moreover it should be noted how 
“the extensive collation of manuscripts ” attributed by our author 
to the upholders of the Variation Theory is transformed in the 
case of his own Variation Theory into “ several non-archetypal 
codices,” which in turn is reduced to “the number of manuscripts 
was not large .. .,” with the result that “ never ... more than one 
variant” (all italics ours). This sort of “argument” requires 
no comment. 


b. On pp. 50 ff. the author adduces from the Mishnah what he 


believes to be evidence for his statement that “Long before the 
redaction of the Mishnah, this corpus of [K-Q] variants was com- 
plete. Indeed R. Joshua b. Hyrcanus seems to make use of a KQ 
variation in Job (Sotah 5, 5 [then follows the quotation]) .. . 
Here the Mishnah is unable to decide between 8? and 17, apparently 
because both occur in the passage, the first as a K and the second 
asa Q.” And in n. 27 we are informed that in “ the Gemara on this 
passage, Sotah 31a, the question is asked: ‘ Let us see whether Lo 
is written with an Aleph or a Vav.’” Actually, however, neither 
the Mishnah nor the Gemara thereon makes any mention whatever 
of a K ora Q. In other words, they knew them as textual variants, 
but not as part of a K-Q system. 


c. On p. 15, n. 3, the author relates an incident involving one 
who insisted on reading the K in preference to the Q, for which 
act he was compelled to vacate the Reader’s platform. From this 
he deduces (p. 16), “ It would seem that in this rule of the Syna- 
gogue, there must be preserved some ancient memory as to the origin 
and nature of the KQ.” And on p. 31, “ In the case of the Tetra- 
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grammaton and the euphemisms, it is easy to understand how the 
terms Kethib and Qere originated ... The Q was a direction to 
the Reader . . . and the Reader who insisted on reading the K was 
therefore removed from his post.” 

But this sort of reasoning is hardly acceptable. The incident 
referred to took place in the last years of the fifteenth[ !] century 
A. D., in Spain. How could this prove anything for the origin of 
the K-Q system, especially when the Qimhis and the Profiat Durans 
and the Abrabanels and the Jacob ben Chayyims (the last two 
contemporaries of the Aboab and the Valancy involved in the 
incident) had all been groping in the dark, and in entirely different 
directions, for the origin and nature of the K-Q system? The 
incident has value, and should be studied in and for itself, within 
space and time. It has no value for those who seek to get to the 
historical roots of the system. 


d. In his Introduction (p. 1), the author makes mention of the 
“Vast progress . . . in the fields of grammar .. .” on the part of 
the Masoretes (whose activities he would place through the mishnic 
and talmudic periods, but about which the Mishna and Talmud 
curiously, and significantly, tell us nothing!). But surely it is 
sufficient to go through critically the works, e.g., of Berliner, 
Bacher, and most recently, S. Rosenblatt’s The Interpretation of 
the Bible in the Mishnah (Baltimore, 1935), to realize how little 
knowledge of grammar they really possessed. 


e. Or again, “The entire Greek Joshua is an extreme example 
of contraction of the Hebrew original; see Prof. Margolis’ critical 
edition of the LXX of Joshua” (p. 58, n. 6). When one is aware 





* The author more than once makes a statement with reference to unpub- 
lished material of the late Prof. Margolis as alleged support. This is 
hardly fair to the memory of this most careful scholar. Thus, e.g., 
Margolis’s The Book of Joshua in Greek (of which part 5 and the all- 
important Introduction have yet to appear) does not bear out Gordis’s 
reference thereto as confirming his characterization of the Septuagint trans- 
lator of Joshua as guilty of “extreme” contraction (cf. Margolis, “ Speci- 
men of a New Edition of the Greek Joshua,” in Jewish Studies in Memory 
of Israel Abrahams, New York, 1927, p. 318, §16). Or again, in his reply 
to Prof. Albright’s strictures (JBL, 57 [1938] 223f.) Gordis attributes 
to Margolis the following (p. 330), “It may not be amiss to state that 
the late Professor Max L. Margolis was convinced that Akiba’s Bible text, 
as attested by Aquila, coincided almost completely with our present Mas- 
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of the fact that about one-sixth of the masoretic Job and one-eighth 
of the masoretic Jeremiah are not represented in the Septuagint, 
whether through contraction in the Greek translation or through 
addition in the post-Septuagint Hebrew has yet to be determined 
satisfactorily, it is more than rash to talk of the relatively few 
minuses in the Greek of Joshua as “ extreme.” And all the more so 
when it has yet to be demonstrated that they are really “ minuses ” 
in the Greek rather than “ pluses ” in the Hebrew. 


7. It is a pity indeed that even where the author’s study might 
have had some redeeming value, namely, in his brief summary of 
the history of the discussions of the K-Q problem, actually his 
Chapters I and II so frequently attribute to scholars statements 
that they never made that his summary is misleading. One may 
compare, for example, what our author attributes to Strack and 
Ginsburg (p.13) with what these scholars actually did write 
(respectively Proleg. Crit. [pp. 80 ff.] and Introduction, etc. [p. 
184]). Or one may read what is written about Buhl (p. 12) in the 
light of what Buhl himself wrote (p. 257 of his Canon and Text 
of the O.T.). Moreover, the earlier studies of the K-Q problem 
are not interrelated sufficiently in point of time and influence. 


8. As my final criticism here I had intended to bring evidence 
to demonstrate the non-existence of the K-Q system prior to about 
the sixth-seventh century a. D. I had done so briefly in a paper 
read before the Society of Biblical Literature, Dec. 1937, in oppo- 
sition to the contention of our author that the system was complete 
before the days of “the destruction of the Temple (70 C. E.)” 
(p. 47), and this included “a long and obscure period that may 
be termed the pre-history of vocalization” (p. 34; italics in 
original). 

It was a surprise, therefore, when without any warning, without 
any indication whatever of a change of opinion, let alone reasons 





oretic text.” In the absence of a reference to a published statement by 
Margolis the author should either have refrained from attributing to 
Margolis such an ambiguous phrase as “ coincided almost completely ” or, 
best of all, should have made use of the excellent treatment of Aquila by 
Prof. Reider (which is a Doctoral Dissertation written a quarter of a 
century ago under Prof, Margolis), where one may note the differences 
between what is left of Aquila’s translation and the corresponding masoretic 
text. 
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for the change, the author, in replying to Professor Albright’s 
review of his book (JBL, 57 [1938] 223 f.), throws overboard his 
entire chronology, all the proof that he had found in the Mishnah, 
Gemara, Versions, etc., and pushes forward the beginnings of the 
K-Q system by over five hundred years “to the fifth or sixth cen- 
turies,” and his mysterious “long and obscure period that may 
be termed the pre-history of vocalization” has turned out to be 
nothing more startling than the period between the fifth-sixth and 
seventh centuries A. D. Any comment would be superfluous. 





THE SUN-KISS 


A. K. CooMARASWAMY 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


Tue Sun is the Life or Spiritual-essence (dtman) of all things, 
mobile or immobile (RV. I. 115. 1):? all participate in this Im- 
mortal Light, those to whom the most is given by Savitr, the 
Quickener, living longest, and those to whom the least is given 
dying soonest (SB. X. 2.6.8).* In other words, “The Spirit of 
the Gods (dtma devindm), that moveth as it will, now sterile, now 
progenitive” (RV. X.168.4) “is the progenitor of children” * 
(dtma devinim janiti prajindm, CU.IV.3.7), and therefore 
invoked, as Prajapati, in the marriage verse, “ May Prajapati 
generate children for ye twain” (d@ vim praja janayatu, AV. XIV. 
2.40), he being the Gale of the Spirit (Vayu), the Winnower 
(pavamana, AB. IV. 26), who is the Begetter of everything here 
(SB. X. 5.3.1), the Father ex quo omnis paternitas in coelis et 
terra nominatur (Ephes. III. 14), the Spirit qui vivificat (John 
VI. 63). As the Sun he connects all things to himself by means 


of a thread (sitra, i.e. the sitratman, “ thread-spirit ”),* and this 
“thread ” is the aforesaid “Gale” (vdyu, SB. VIII. 7. 3. 10), 





1 Abbreviations: RV., Rg Veda Samhita; TS., Taittiriya Samhita; AV., 
Atharva Veda Samhitad; VS., Vajasaneyi Samhitéd; AB., Aitareya Brah- 
mana; PB., Pancavinsa Brahmana; JB., Jaiminiya Bradhmana; JUB., 
Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmana; AA., Aitareya Aranyaka; BU., Brhad- 
Granyaka Upanisad; CU., Chdndogya Upanisad; KU., Katha Upanisad; 
MU., Maitri Upanisad; BG., Bhagavad Gita; A., Anguttara Nikdya. 

2? The uncreated Light, in other words, is a total presence, in which all 
things participate according to their natural capacity. Prima substan- 
tiarum est lux. Ex quo sequitur naturam lucis participare alia .. . 
Unumquodque quantum habet de luce, tantum retinet esse divini. Unaquaeque 
substantia habens magis de luce quam alia dicitur nobilior ipsa (Witelo, 
Lib. de Intelligentiis, VI. VIII). 

8 Praja is etymologically “progeny,” or “children” in the sense of the 
Biblical “ children of God,” “ children of Israel,” “children of men.” 

*Cf. Etudes Traditionelles, 44, p. 290. To quote only one of many con- 
cordant texts, “ All this is strung on Me like rows of gems upon a thread ” 
(BG. VII. 7). 

5 Hence one speaks of the “ cutting of the wind-cords” (vrascanam vdata- 
rajjindm, MU. I. 4) at the end of the cycle and, microcosmically of the 
deceased individual that “his members are unstrung” (vyasransisatdsydn- 
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“the far-flung warp (sitra) on which these children are cross- 
woven ” (ota praja ima, AV. X. 8. 38). This pneumatic thread is 
at the same time a ray of light (rasmi)}; for “Light is the 
progenitive power” (TS. VIII. 1. 1. 1, SB. VIII. 7. 1. 16), and 
“The Sun’s many rays are his sons” (JUB. II. 9.10). And at 
the same time the “foot” (pada), the “one foot” of the Sun, 
Sirya Ekapada, with which he takes up his stand in the heart ° 
and thence looks out through our senses, enjoying their objects 
(MU. II. 6); or with which, in other words, he “ proceeds,” as 
single spirit, multifariously born (ekam dtmdnam . . . caratt 
bahudha jadyamanah, Mund. Up. II. 2. 5-6). But he, the Breath 
of Life, is also Death, whose feet are planted in the heart, and 
when he leaves we die (SB. X. 5. 2. 13) ; our Father, Prajapati, 
who both “ killeth and maketh alive” (AV. XIII. 3. 3; cf. I Sam. 
II. 6 and I Kings V. 7) ; the Year, who “ unifies some things and 
separates others” (AA. III. 2. 3) ; Death, who devours his children 
as well as generates them (mrtyuh praja atti ca prajanayati, PB. 
XXI. 2. 1); “The One-to-be-known, the all-devourer and all 
producer ” (taj-jneyam grasisnu prabhavisnu ca, BG. XIII. 6). 
What has been said above will suffice to explain the text of SB. 
VII. 3. 2.12 where it is because the Sun, Prajapati, “kisses” (abhi- 


jighratt, i.e. breathes down upon) his children that each can say 
“T am”: in the ritual, the sacrificial horse is the Sun in a like- 
ness, is made to snuffle at the Self-perforates of the Fire-altar, 
which represent these children (all beings) and the worlds,® “ and 





gani, BU. III. 7. 2) the converse of AA. I. 4. 1 where “ with the Breath he 
puts together their joints” (prdnena parvdni samdadhati). Archetypally 
it is Prajipati, when he proceeds from unity to multiplicity, that is 
“unstrung ” (vyasratsata), and as Agni that, together with the Sacrificer, 
that he is reintegrated (samskurute) or built up again (ciyate) so as to 
be whole (krtsna), SB., PB., etc., passim. The “cutting of the wind-cords ” 
is the same thing as the “ cutting off ” in SB. X. 5. 2. 4: the “ life-string ” 
(Eggeling’s phrase) that is severed being also the same as that which is 
spun by the Greek Fates and the Norse Norns. 

* Prajapati’s “heart” is the Sun (SB. IX. 2. 1. 40): analogically, the 
heart in man is the seat of the Person (SB. X. 6. 3. 2), “ the Golden Person 
in the Sun is even he who indwells the lotus of the heart, consuming food ” 
(MU. VI. 1), i.e. assuming a “ body.” 

7 “Acquiring a self” (labdhdtmaka) is Siyana’s comment. 

® The “children ” being connected to the Sun by his “many” or “ thou- 
sand” rays, the “worlds” (the “seven worlds of the Gods,” the realms 
of the six quarters and their common centre) by his “seven rays,” as to 
which see Etudes Traditionelles, 43, pp. 447 f. 
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just as he, the Priest, makes it snuffle at these bricks, so yonder 
Sun strings to himself these worlds upon a thread ”: or as in TS. 
V. 2. 8. 1; 3. 2. 3 and 3. 7. 4, “he makes the horse to snuffle at 
them, and so bestows the Breath indeed upon them ” (asvam upa- 
ghrapayati, pranam evdsyim dadhati). For, as PB, XX. 4. 5 tells 
us, “ Prajipati expressed*® his children; they did not procreate 
themselves; he became the horse, and sniffed at (abhyajighrat) 
them; they procreated themselves,” while in VII. 10. 16 “these 
children that had been expressed by Prajapati languished: he sniffed 
at (abhyajighrat, ‘kissed’) them . .. whereupon they throve” 
(samedhanta). In TS. VI. 4. 11. 3 it is the Adhvaryu that utters 
hin, and “in that he thus utters hin, verily thus Prajapati sniffs 
at his children; therewith the cow sniffs at her calf at birth.” In 
RV. I. 185, 5 Heaven and Earth, the Universal Parents, are said 
to “kiss” (abhijighranti) the Navel of the Universe. 

“ And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life: and man became a 
living soul” ?° (Gen. II. 7): “It is the breath of life in the 
nostrils to behold thy rays ” (Egyptian hymn to the Sun; Breasted, 
Dawn of Conscience in Egypt, p. 291). It is, assuredly, with a 
“sunkiss ” that the solar Prince awakens the Sleeping Beauty in 


our fairy-tales. But now that we have understood the archetypal 
significance of the “ Sunkiss ” we shall be concerned, for the most 





®For asrjata we say “expressed” rather than “emanated,” using the 
idea of “expression” in the manner of Bonaventura, Ipsa divina veritas 
est lux, et ipsius expressiones respectu rerum sunt quasi luminosae irra- 
diationes, licet intrinsicae, qua determinate ducunt et dirigunt in id quod 
exprimitur (De scientia Christi, q. 3, c.). 

10 Thus “raises the dust,” like Indra in RV. I. 56. 4 (iyarti renum), IV. 
42. 5, or Vayu, Vata in VII. 87. 2, ete., the Gale, the Winnower (vdyu, 
pavamdna) “that generates (janayati) everything here” (SB. X. 5. 3. 1): 
and as in Véluspal8, “ Odin gave the breath of life” (dnd gaf Opinn). 

We take this occasion to urge the regular rendering of pavamdna by 
“ Winnower,” to “ winnow ” being in any case a recognized meaning of pi. 
“ Winnower ” is to be preferred to “ Purifier” because (1) at the same 
time that it contains the idea of a purification (from chaff), it preserves 
that of a “blowing” as the means of purification and (2) because the 
Soma or other filter (pavitra) as a symbol of purification corresponds to 
the Greek uses of a winnowing fan (xrvov, connected with Skr. pi; and 
Lat. vannus, connected with Skr. vd, to blow) or sieve (xésxixoy) as a 
symbol of purification and fertility (see Jane Harrison, Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion, pp. 526 f.). 
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part, with its ritual equivalents, of which we have already seen an 
example in connection with the edification of the Fire-altar, the 
horse representing the Sun.*? Among the officiating Priests (rivij) 
it is chiefly the Udgiatr, the Saman “ cantor,” ?* who represents the 





11 The Horse functioning here as Udgitr, as also in SB. XIII. 2. 3. 2 
where, inasmuch as it whinnies, the Horse hitkaroti, and the whinnying is 
the udgitha. Hin is doubtless onomatopoetic and may represent the 
whinnying of a horse and/or lowing of a cow. Cf. JUB. I. 33. 9 identifying 
the Person, Disk, and Rays of the Sun with the udgitha, prastdva and 
hitkdra of the Siman. The equation of hinkdra with Ray here, and in SB. 
IV. 2. 2. 11 with the breath, tallies with the attribution of the progenitive 
power to the hitkdra, as noted below. The solar Ray is likewise breath 
(prana), the breath of life. For the coincidence of sound, light and life 
in divinis, cf. René Guénon, “ Verbum, Lux et Vita” in Le Voile d’Isis, 39, 
1934. 

12 Observe that “chant” (essential to any “enchantment ”) is connected 
etymologically with “cock” (Skr. koka, cuckoo or ruddy goose: the word 
is supposedly onomatopoetic, but may plausibly be derived from ki, the 
root in kavi, “poet,” and meaning, when said of birds, to “sing”; cf. 
kukkuta, “cock”). The “cock the awakener” is preéminently a “sun- 
bird”: one says of the cock “il chante”; and udgdtr could be rendered, 
not inaptly by “chanticleer.”” The Buddha’s teaching is actually likened 
to the crowing of a cock (A. I. 188). 

We may say that the Sun is the archetypal Siman-chanter, for “he 
goeth as tone” (svara eti, JUB. III. 33. —), and “ the idiosyncracy (sva) of 
the Siman is tone” (svara, BU. I. 3. 25); and the archetypal Udgiatr, for 
“he goeth forth with song to all this universe” (idamh sarvam abhipragat, 
AA. II. 2. 2 as understood by Anandatirtha) “so that everyone feels ‘it is 
just unto me that he sings’” (tasmdt sarva eva manyante mam pratyu- 
dagad iti, cited by Siyana on AA. III. 2. 3 purusam purusam praty ddityo 
bhavati) ; “ verily, on rising, he sings aloud (udgdyati) to his children... 
He is the udgitha, the om, for he goeth intoning ‘om’... The ‘ Most 
High’ (ud) is his name... His songs (gesnau) are the Rk and the 
Siman, and hence the term ‘ udgitha,’ and likewise also the term ‘ udgdtr’ 
—he, the Udgitr, being the singer (gatr) of this ‘Most High’” (CU. I. 
3. 1, I. 5. 1, I. 6. 7-8). Cf. Dante, Paradiso, X, 76, si cantando, quegli 
ardenti soli. 

For a list of the Udgitr’s archetypes see PB. I. 3. 9 where, addressing 
himself to the congregation he says, “ May I be Indra to your view, Sirya 
to your eye, Vata to your breathing, Soma to your smelling, Priesthood 
(brahma) to your Royalty” (ksatra). All these, of course, are solar 
principles. 

That it is the Sun, the Gandharva, that is the source of the “ music of 
the spheres ” further explains why it is that the Gandharvas are regarded 
as the solar Indra’s musicians. In RV. X. 139. 5, “ May the Gandharva, 
the measurer of midworld (i.e. the Sun) proclaim the Truth” (grndtu... 


4 
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Sun: “he is the Sacrificer’s Prajapati,” and being such, “he sniffs 
at his children” (praja abhijighrati, PB. VII. 10. 7), that is, 
breathes upon them.’* We find the Udgatr again representing 
the Sun in TS. VII. 5. 8. 6 and PB. VIII. 7. 12-14, where he 
“jis Prajapati” and “is made to look at” the Sacrificer’s wife, 
whose thigh is bared, “ for insemination,” so that she may “ bring 
forth children” ** here, of course, the progenitive power is a light 
that proceeds from the Udgitr’s eye representing the solar Eye, 
the principle of all sight.*® 

We find, again, that the Brahmans who officiate at a sacrifice, 
for which an initiation is, of course, prerequisite and indispensable, 
are regarded as the Sacrificer’s “ begetters” (te jujijananta, “they 
bring him to birth ”), inasmuch, as it is they who construct (sam- 
skurvanti) for him another self (anyam dtmdnam) that will be 
himself (dtman) in yonder world (SB. IV. 3. 4.5). The singing 





gandharvo . . . satyam), the verbal root gr is recognizable in Gk. ynpvw, 
to sing, celebrate, in nightingale, and probably in Lat. gallus. Is the 
“three-bodied Geryon,” the “Yeller,” a cognate of the “three-headed 
Gandharva ”? 

18 Thus, as Aristotle expresses it, “ Man and the sun generate man” 
(Phys. II. 2): “ When the (human) father thus emits him as seed into 
the womb, it is really the Sun ‘that emits him as seed into the womb: 
there, indeed, he lords it over this (first) death ... Thence he is born, 
after that seed, after the breath” (JUB. III. 10. 4-5); three things are 
prerequisite to conception, viz., the union of father and mother, the 
mother’s period, and the presence of the Gandharva, i.e. the divine and 
solar Eros (M. I. 265-6) ; each of these statements affirming that the first 
cause of conception is solar, the mediate causes human. This is also the 
Christian doctrine of paternity, according to which it is not the semen, 
but the “ Spirit enclosed in the semen,” as in a vehicle, that forms the body 
(St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., III. 32. 11): with this distinction, that 
in the case of the Virgin Birth the power of the Spirit (represented in 
iconography by the Dove = Indian hamsa, the Gander as Sunbird) operated 
directly, and without any physical mediation. Man is thus a natural son 
of God: by initiation he becomes a legitimate son of God. 

14In Indian poetry it is said of a girl brought up in strict seclusion that 
neither has she been seen by the Sun nor touched by the Wind: she is a 
virgin. In some North American Indian myths, virgins are referred to as 
“ non-sun-struck girls.” 

15 “ Whoever sees, it is by His ray that he sees” (JUB. I. 28.8): “The 
Gods . . . caused the pure fire within us, which is akin to that of day, to 
flow through the eyes in a smooth and dense stream . . . of vision” (Plato, 
Timaeus, 45 C) ; which is the traditional theory of vision. 
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Priest is thus both the Sacrificer’s “ Godfather ”** at his birth, 
natural birth, and at the second birth in which he rises from 
initiatory death. We may add that the singing Priest is the Sacri- 
ficer’s “ Godfather” also when he dies and is laid on the pyre, to 
be reborn thence for the third and last time. In all three of these 
dangerous transitions from death to life it is the Udgatr, by means 
of the Saman and as the representative of Sun, Fire, and Moon 
(Aditya, Agni, Candra)—-elsewhere referred to as the three Gan- 
dharvas or threefold or three-headed Gandharva—that “ carries 
him over death” (mrtyum ativahati) and effects his rebirth, in 
the first place as one who is in and of this world, in the second 
place as one who is in but not of this world,”’ and thirdly in yonder 
world “making him thrive in those (states of being) to which he is 
born ” (etats cainam bhitaih samardhayati yany abhisambhavatt), 
JUB. III. 9-12.18 





26“ Godfather ” to be taken here in the etymological sense of its com- 
ponent parts and as referring to one who represents the divine paternity. 
In American Indian rites the initiator is spoken of by the observers as the 
“ceremonial father” (e.g. Ruth I. Bunzel, “Zufi Ritual Poetry” in 
4ith Ann. Rep. Bureau of Amer. Ethnology, Washington, 1929-30). The 
dada, “ Father,” with which one addresses a Brahman in the vernacular, 
and European “Padre” are by no means merely polite forms of address, 


but denote the fact that the Priest is our “father” in a very real sense, 
that of Manu II. 146, “Of these two, he who procreates (utpddaka) and 
he who communicates spiritual understanding (brahmada), the latter is 
the real father” and II. 170, 171 “his mother is Savitri, the Master 
(dcG@rya) his father; the Master is regarded as his father.” 

17 The position of the initiate (diksita) is described in TS. VI. 1. 1. 5, 
“He has died to this world and has not (yet) reached the world of the 
Gods ” (pracyuto vd eso ’smal lokadd agato devalokam yo diksitah). For 
“No one becomes immortal with the body” (SB. X. 4. 3. 9, ef. JUB. III. 
38. 10). The immortality, or rather “not-dying” (cf. Hopkins in JAOS. 
26. 37) that is obtained by initiation and sacrifice here and now is to live 
out the full term of life, dying only of old age (SB. II. 2. 2. 14): the 
sacrificer “has no hope of not dying at all” (ib.); but thus to enjoy the 
“whole of life” here prefigures and guarantees for the initiate an enjoy- 
ment of the “ whole of life” hereafter (SB. X. 2. 6. 9 and passim). Even 
this does not complete the picture: for the “ not-dying ” of the Gods them- 
selves is not without a beginning, duration and end (cf. SB. xi. 1. 6. 15): 
the eternal now apart from time and all duration is attained only when the 
divine intelligences are unified in Brahman, Atman, or as otherwise ex- 
pressed, go home into the Gale. 

18 JUB. III. 9 and 11, and AA. II. 5 are not, as claimed by Keith 
(Aitareya Aranyaka, p. 233, note 4) “fundamentally different.” The first 
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Now, we have not found a text expressly stating that in con- 
nection with the second and third of the aforesaid births the singing 
Priest literally “breathes upon” (abhijighratt) the Sacrificer. 
But samardhayati, “makes thrive,” corresponds to samedhanta, 
“they throve,” inasmuch as Prajaipati “ breathed upon ” them, in 
PB. VII. 10. 15. Furthermore in the next verse (16) we find that 
the singing Priest, the Udgatr, “is Prajapati and breathes upon 
the children,” not literally but “inasmuch as he utters the syllable 
hin” (tad hin karott):*° while in JUB. III. 12. 5 it is precisely 
“by the utterance of the syllable hin” (hinkdrena) that the Udgatr 
“repels Death” on behalf of the Sacrificer;*° and again in PB. 
VIII. 7. 13, where the Sacrificer’s wife is fertilised by the Udgatr’s 
glance it is expressly stated that the glance is to accompany the 
utterance of the syllable hin, “for it is after the hinkdra that the 
semen is deposited.” It is clear, then, that whether literally, or 





and last deaths and rebirths are the same in both cases. The second death 
in JUB. is sacrificial, in AA. procreative. The two conceptions are com- 
bined in CU. III. 17 where asosta means both “he has sacrificed” (lit. 
“has pressed,” i.e. Soma) and “he has procreated.” For procreation as 
a sacrifice cf. VI. 2. 13 and BU. VI. 4. 3. There are many and various 
sacrifices (BG. IV. 32). When as in CU. III. 16-17 (and as may be as- 
sumed in AA. II. 5) life itself is envisaged as the sacrificial ritual, each 
and everyone of the functions of life, being referred to its principle, becomes 
a liberating rite. The gdrhapatya then becomes in effect the dhavaniya 
fire, the act of insemination a Soma-libation; cf. BU. I. 4. 6, tad retaso 
’srjata tadu soma. It is thus that in AA. II. 3. 2 a “person” (purusa) 
is distinguished from the animal (pasu), the latter reacting “only to 
hunger and thirst,” the former “seeking the immortal by the immortal ”: 
for “In this world is yonder world of heaven, by what is not heavenly 
one mounts to the world of heaven” (AB. VII. 10), cf. KU. II. 10, “ By 
the transient have I gotten the enduring.” 

19 “ Prajapati is the hinkdra” (CU. I. 13. 2). 

2° Kaus. Up. II. 11, avajighret ... gdvam ... hin-kurydt, “he should 
breathe down upon (or smell) him with the hin of the lowing of cows.” 
In PB. VII. 10. 16, as we have seen, it is because of an abhijighrana with 
the syllable hin that offspring “throve.” The connection with the lowing 
of kine is explained in SB. II. 2. 4. 12, where the Saiman is at first incom- 
plete; the Gods perceived a cow, who gazed upon them and lowed with the 
sound of hin. With this they completed the Siman. It is because the hit 
of the Siman was in the cow that she is “ life-giving,” or “ possest of the 
means of living” (wpajivaniyd): “and so too is he who is a Comprehensor 
of the hin of the Siman in the cow.” Cf. CU. II. 9. 2, “This (hinkara 
part) of the Siman has to do with kine.” 
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liturgically, the Priest, the Padre, preserves his “son’s” life by a 
“breathing upon” him. 

We have thus established the intimate connection of the “ kiss 
of life”—as abhijighrana might also be rendered—with spiritual 
paternity and sacrificial rites. We meet with it also in the rites 
that are connected with physical paternity and procreative reincar- 
nation.*? It is precisely by means of a “ breathing upon” that a 
father who returns from a long absence reéstablishes the vital links 
that connect him with his son, “ should ‘ kiss’ (abhijighret, or v. 1. 
abhimrset, ‘should touch’)** his son’s head, saying ‘Thou art 
myself? and therewith takes hold of his son by name (ndmdsya 
grhnatr), saying “ Wherewith Prajaipati encompassed for their weal 
his children (prajah paryagrhnad aristyai), therewith I encompass 
thee... By thy name,** my son, I kiss (avajighrami) thy head. 
Thrice he should kiss (avajighret) his head. Thrice he should 
murmur hin (hii-kuryat) upon his head, and say ‘I utter the 
syllable hin upon thee (the hin of the lowing) of kine’” (Kaus. 
Up. II. 11). It is clear that the “kiss” is what we should call 
a “blessing,” or—in the etymological sense of the word—a 
“ salutation.” 





22 According to which the father “himself” (i.e. one of his two selves) 


is reborn in his son, who represents him in the world after his death and 
when his “ other self” has gone elsewhere. We cannot cite all the material 
here, and shall only remark that CU. III. 17. 5, “He has procreated 
(asosta), that is his rebirth” (punar utpddana) adequately resumes the 
only doctrine of reincarnation that I have been able to find in the texts up 
to and inclusive of BG. and the Pali canon. 

22 Conversely the son, when his father returns from abroad, “ touches 
him lovingly ” or “ touches him as one who is a friend” (sivam upaspréati, 
SB. XII. 5. 2. 8: it is thus that the fires of the funeral pyre, touching him 
kindly, welcome the Sacrificer to that home that he has won in Heaven). 
Touch, as the equivalent of kissing, is discussed more fully below. 

23 The vital significance of names need hardly be emphasized. It will 
sullice to cite RV. VI. 18. 7, “It is by his deathless name that Indra over- 
lasts the generations of men”; SB. IV. 6. 5. 3, “ Everything here is taken 
hold of (grhitam) by name” and SB. VI. 1. 3. 9, where the new-born 
(Agni-) Kumira demands a name, since “it is thereby that one repels evil, 
death” (papmdnam apahanti). 

With paryagrhnat here cf. nyagrhnit implying filiation in AB. III. 34 
where from Prajipati’s seed bhrgur abhavat, tam varuno nyagrhnit, tasmat 
sa bhrgur varunih; also Manu II. 151, putrakd iti hovdca jidnena parigrhya 
tan. 

For arista see PB. XII. 5. 23; and TS. VII. 4. 11. 2 samdrohanty aristyai. 
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In the later, death-bed “ blessing,” or as it is called “ all-bequest” 
(sampradanam) by father to son, the former is recumbent and the 
son lies down upon him, limb to limb,** with all corresponding 
parts in contact (samsprsya), e.g. nose to nose.*° The father 
formally bestows all of his vital powers, e. g. those of speech, breath 
(smell), procreation, upon his son, who receives them, or if it is 
difficult for him to speak he says only summarily “ My breaths of 
life (praénah) would I deposit in thee,” the son replying “ Thy 
breaths of life do I receive in me” (Kaus. Up. II. 15). The “ all- 
bequest ” (sampratti), the father’s death-bed blessing, is described 
again more briefly in BU. I. 5. 17 f., where also the father “ enters 
into the son with these (mortal) breaths” (ebhir eva pranath 
putram dvisati), the faculties or “ powers of the soul.” Thence- 
forth he is represented in this world by his son, in whom “ himself” 
(dtman), i.e. his nature, had been reborn at the latter’s birth: 
at the same time he, the father (in whom “immortal breaths ” 
replace the transmitted powers) in his essence, “that other self 
of his (asyayam itara dima) the amrtam evatmanam of AA. I. 3. 8, 
having done all that was to be done (krtakrtyah, ‘all in act’) 
enters into the Gale and departs (vdyogatah praiti), and departing 





24 There is a remarkable parallel to this in II Kings IV. 16-37, where the 
man of God, Elisha, raises the Shunammite woman’s dead son, whose birth 
he had already in a sense god-fathered by the annunciation “Thou shalt 
bear a son.” The boy has been laid on Elisha’s own bed: “he shut the 
door upon them twain and prayed unto the Lord. And he went up and 
lay upon the child, and put his mouth upon his mouth, and his eyes upon 
his eyes: and he stretched himself out upon the child: and the child waxed 
warm ... sneezed seven times and . . . opened its eyes.” In the Indian 
death-bed rite, it is of course, the underlying father that communicates his 
mortal life to the son: in this other case, while the method is identical, 
it is the overlying Elisha that communicates a life to the underlying child. 

The Zohar (Prologue, Sperling and Simon I. 30, 31) points out that the 
child thus received two “embraces,” one from his mother and one from 
Elisha, and says that the child’s original names having been lost at death, 
“when Elisha embraced him he engraved on him anew all those letters ... 
they were all engraved by the breath of Elisha on the child so as to put 
again into him the breath of life.” The name Habakkuk given to him by 
Elisha at this time alludes to the two embraces, and is thus tantamount 
to “ twice-born.” 

25 There is no mention of an abhi- or ava-jighrana; but there is a “ rub- 
bing of noses,” and what is essential to the “breathing upon,” viz., the 
communication of a breath, is described in detail. A life is transmitted 


or delegated. 
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hence is born again” (punar jdyate, AA. II. 5), i.e. of the Fire, 
the heavenly womb of JB. I. 1%. For as Eckhart (Evans, II. 127) 
expresses it, “ The mortal father shares with his child his nature, 
not his being or his life. The child has another life and being 
than that which the father has himself”: and we must not by 
any means confuse the father’s procreative reincarnation with his 
post-mortem regeneration. 

As we have implied above, the “ all-bequest” is the final dele- 
gation of the life that was transmitted by father to son at the 
latter’s birth. We have in SB. XI. 8. 3. 6 the description of the 
rite by which a new-born child is endowed with the five breaths, 
and in this passage alone a sufficient justification for our rendering 
of abhijighrati by “ breathes upon” and of abhijighrana by “ kiss 
of life.” There is first described the communication by the winds 
of the four quarters and zenith of the corresponding breaths to the 
victim in the horse sacrifice, by which communication the victim 
is ritually brought to life again:*° the winds are said to have 





2° SB, XIII. 2. 8. 2 where they “accord” (samjiapayanti) the victim 
and so “kill” (ghnanti) it, and the Adhvaryu meanwhile invoking the 
Breath (with VS. XXII. 18) “thereby deposits the breaths of life into it 
(pradndn-evdsminn-etad-dadhati) so that offering is made by him with this 
victim as a living one” (jivataiva pasunestam bhavati), cf. TS. III. 1. 
4. 3: SB. III. 8. 2. 4, where we are told that the food, “the oblation of 
the Gods is alive, a thing not-dead for those who do not die” (jivwam vai 
devandm havir-amrtam-amrtdném) and inasmuch as the Sacrificer’s wife 
asperses (upasprsati), or washes, the slain victim’s mouth, nostrils, eyes, 
etc., she endows it with these breaths of life, and so the oblation of the 
Gods becomes alive, a thing not-dead for those who do not die”: 7, “they 
sprinkle it about (parisiicyante), beginning with the head, and so resur- 
rect it” (samirayatah). Similarly TS. VI. 6. 9 in connection with the 
slaughtered Soma, and some part of the juice is “drawn off alive” (jiva- 
grahah) lest the Sacrificer (always equated with the victim) should also 
be killed. Also, when Soma has been slain, “‘ Let thy breath swell,’ he 
says; verily he removes the pain from the breaths” (TS. VI. 3. 9. 1). 
All this is not only to provide the Gods with living food, but that the 
Sacrificer himself, ritually identified with the victim, may in the end him- 
self go to the world of the Gods alive, “may depart from this world to the 
heaven of the living” (jiva-svarga asmdal lokat preyat, SB. XII. 6. 1. 39, 
ef. TS. VI. 6. 9. 2): the victim (the horse in SB. XIII. 2. 8. 1, Agni in TS. 
V. 6. 8. 1, Christ in the Christian Sacrifice) must have been resurrected 
and have gone to heaven, if it is to be the Sacrificer’s guide in the end. For 
the victim as guide see SB. XIII. 2. 3. 1-2 and XIII. 2. 8. 1; TS. VI. 3. 8. 

It is in the same way that the American Indian hunter, when he has 
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“breathed over,” or “along,” or better perhaps “with” (anu- 
pranat) the victim, thereby depositing in it the corresponding 
breaths, and there can be no question that anuprdnat corresponds 
to abhyajighrati in other contexts.** In the case of a new-born son, 
the father requests five Brahmans to “breathe over” the boy in 
the same way; but if the Brahmans are not available, then he 





killed a bison, smokes the ritual pipe (calumet) and directs the smoke 
(which is ordinarily blown towards the six directions of space with respect 
to which the smoker himself is central) towards the muzzle of the slain 
animal, in order, as it is explained, to compensate for the taking of life 
by an act implying the gift of life. Traditionally speaking, things (whether 
plants, animals or men) are not “killed,” but “sacrificed,” i.e. made 
sacred to those powers which they represent and to which they pertain. 
In Jewish practise, the priest who slaughters four-footed animals for food 
removes the lungs and blows into them, and if they do not hold the air, 
the meat is not kosher: here, not only is the animal sacrificed and pro- 
vision made for its reanimation, but the test that is made to determine 
whether or not the victim was really “ unblemished” (Skr. medhya, fit for 
sacrifice) is a test for tuberculosis, the one ritual action having at the 
same time a metaphysical and a physical value. 

27~In TS. V. 5. 5, where the priest takes the place of the Sunhorse that 
abhijighrati in SB. VII. 2. 3. 12 and TS. V. 2. 8. 1, etc., cited above, and 
himself breathes life into the Selfperforates, we find that over the first, 
which represents Agni and this terrestrial world “he should breathe with, 
or along” (anuprdnydt), over the second, which represents Vayu and the 
aerial midworld, “he should breathe across, or distributively” (vydndt), 
and over the third, which represents the Sun and sky-world, “he should 
breathe out, or down” (apdnydt), and so “he verily kindles Agni with the 
breaths of life”; from this context and AB. IV. 25 it is clear that these 
three breathings (which are the equivalents of the three equine abhi- 
jighrana) correspond to those of the three principles themselves, and that 
all are “ breathings upon ” or “ into,” and especially clear than apdén means 
“breathe down upon.” All this is exactly paralleled in our own empirical 
practise. When we “blow up” a fire just kindled or one that has almost 
gone out we vivify or revive it with our own breath so that it “draws” 
(breath) and “thrives.” If by ceasing to breathe upon it we can also let 
it “go out,” or by blowing too hard upon it “put it out” so that it ne 
longer draws (breath), it is clearly with one and the same “ breath” that 
we “kill and make alive,” as in divinis. The only difference, but a pro- 
found one, is that for us who no longer envisage the world as a theophany, 
no longer “seek to know the immortal by the mortal” (AA. II. 3. 2, ef. 
KU. II. 10 “speaking of the right symbolic use of so unstable a thing as 
fire,’ Rawson, Katha Upanisad, p. 151), and of whom it can no longer be 
said that “ The needs of the body and of the soul are satisfied together ” 
(Schmidt, Dawn of the Human Mind, p. 167), this is no longer useful and 
significant, but only “ useful.” 
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should “breathe over” (anupranydt) the boy himself, circum- 
ambulating him; whereby the boy “ attains the whole of life and 
lives to old age.” 7° 

Many ritual operations involve a loss of “breath” and “ life,” 
cf. Mark V. 30, “virtue (vm .4s) had gone out of him... ‘ who 
touched me?’” In TS. III. 3. 4, “ The life and breath of him who 
draws the Améu depart: ‘Come breath to us from afar’ (praina 
etu pardvatas), he says; verily he bestows life and breath upon 
himself. And saying ‘ Thou art the undying, thee for the breath,’ 
he breathes across gold (hiranyam abhi vyanitt) ... verily with 
what is undying he bestows life upon himself.” Or there may be 
a healing of oneself or others only by the words made use of, for 
example “ Thou art the Gale, spiration by name (vdyur ast prino 
nama) ; in the lordship of Savitr, give me expiration (apdnam me 
dah, TS. III. 3. 5) ;** or by the words and a taking of the hand, 
as in TS. II. 3. 11, “‘ With the Pavamaina Stoma thee,’ he says: 
verily he thereby bestows breath on him.... ‘ Agni is full of life,’ 
and so saying he takes his hand; these Gods are full of life, they 
bestow life upon him, he lives all his life”; this taking of the hand 
recalls Mark V. 41, “ And he took the damsel by the hand and 
said unto her, Talitha cumi; which is, being interpreted, Damsel, 


I say unto thee arise”; in Luke VIII. 55 “and her spirit came 
again, and she arose straightway.” 

We meet also with cases in which the life-giving and healing 
breath is communicated by a fanning. Thus in SB. VI. 4. 3. 3 
when a hole has been dug in the earth (this is felt to be a cruelty, 
see TS. II. 6. 5), the operator first heals the earth with water, and 





28 What is described above is exactly paralleled in Zufi initiation rites 
where the rebirth of the initiate is in question. In the words of the accom- 
panying chant we find “I shall add to your breath. From the priest of 
the North ... West... South... East... the above... the below, 
asking their long life, their old age ... Asking for their breath, and into 
my warm body drawing their breath I shall add to your breath... Do 
not despise the breath of your fathers, but draw it into your body, that 
our roads may reach to where the life-giving road of our sun-father comes 
out...” (Ruth I. Bunzell, “ Zufi Ritual Poetry,” in 47th Ann. Rep. 
Bureau of Amer. Ethnology, Washington, 1929-30, pp. 801, 808). 

2° Apdna, expiration, life, not here that total “giving up of the ghost” 
that takes place when the man at last “expires.” Expiration is the em- 
pirical criterion of life, as when one holds a mirror to the face of an 
unconscious man to see whether he still “ breathes.” 
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secondly “ joins up and puts together with wind (vdyund . . . sam- 
tanoti samdadhati) whatever was injured or torn in her,” that is 
to say, by fanning air into the hole with his hand. This is just as 
in SB. XIII. 2. 8. 4-5 they fan (dhuvate) the slaughtered horse 
“with the three worlds” (of Agni, Vayu, and Aditya as in TS. 
V. 7. 26) and so make amends to it; but in so doing their own 
“breaths depart from them,” and these they put back into them- 
selves (praindn evdtman dadhate) inasmuch as they circumambulate 
the victim sunwise. 

Or an invocation and offering alone may suffice for healing, as 
in TS. II. 1. 1. 3-4 where one who has long been ill and whose 
breaths (prdndpdnau) are leaving him, should have recourse to 
Vayu Niyutvat (the Gale as Teamster) with his own appropriate 
offering of a white animal, whereupon “ He (the Gale) puts into 
him his breaths (sa evasmin prandpadnau dadhati; cf. SB. I. 8. 3. 
12),?** so that even if his life is going, yet he lives” (ut yaditdsur 
bhavati jivaty eva). We cannot omit from this study the use of 
the concept of “ breath” in imprecation, in AA. III. 1. 4: here 
“ Breath is the Kingpost ” (prano vaméa iti vidydt), and “ If any 
cne should defame one (who is) the Breath, the Kingpost, he if 


he thinks himself able, should say ‘I have set up Breath, the King- 
post (pranam vamsam samadham) ; naught canst thou (hurt) me, 
who have set up Breath, the Kingpost; Breath, the Kingpost, shall 
abandon thee.’ Or if he does not think himself able, he should say 
‘I have sought to set up Breath, the Kingpost; that thou canst 
not set up (tam ndsakah samdhatum); Breath, the Kingpost 
shall abandon thee.’ ” *° 





20a “The Winnower blows as one only here, but on entering into man 
blows forth and back, and these two are breath and up-breath (prdnoddnau, 
here as commonly in SB. = prdndpdnau), that is Mitrivarunau” (SB. I. 
8. 3. 12). 

*°That the (sdla)vamsa is really “Kingpost” rather than merely 
“beam ” follows from AA. III. 2. 1 where all the powers of the soul, the 
“breaths ” in the plural, are synthesised in this Breath, the Kingpost ” 
(here Sdlavamsa), from the Buddhist parallels cited in my “Symbolism 
of the Dome” in THQ. XIV. pp. 52-54 and “ Pali kannikad” in JAOS. 50. 
238-243, cf. SB. VI. 1. 1. 7 where “ All the Gods (sarve devah, i.e. visve 
devah, i.e. pranah) are dependent on, or from (éritah), the Person’s head.” 
It may be added that vamhsa =“ spine” (vertebral column, bodily axis) 
in SA, VIII. 9: the spine considered as 101st with respect to the 100 parts 
of the skeleton is its dtman (SB. X. 2. 6); the dtman is the 1lth with 
respect to the decad of breaths, i.e. is their principal and principle (TS. 
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We come now to the question of “ smelling,” which is certainly 
one of the meanings of ghra, the root in abhijighrimi, the nose 
(ghrana) being the physical organ of scent. It will have been 





VI. 3. 11. 5) ; in the architectural symbolism the Kingpost evidently repre- 
sents the dtman, the principle, of the house. It is not without significance 
that AA. III. 2. 1, the doctrine of “ Breath, the Kingpost” is attributed 
to Sikalya “the Sthavira,” i.e. cravpés. Cf. prdna as sthiina in BU. 
II. 2. 1. 

Final proof that sdlavamsa means “ Kingpost ” can be found in SB. III. 
1. 1. 11, where a hall (sald) is erected for the initiation of the Soma- 
sacrificer, who enters (adhyavasyati, Saiyana, pravisati) it “ approaching 
the Kingpost from the East side” (pirvdrdhyam sthina-rajam abhipadya) : 
Siyana explains, “ The Kingpost stands in the middle (sthina-rdjo madhye 
sthitah), it is an elevated pillar (unnata-stambhah), he approaches its 
eastern side, and takes hold of it” (tasya pirvdrdham abhipadya grhitvda). 
In SB. III. 5. 1. 1 pirvardhyo varistah sthinardja, tasmat is “from the 
eastern half, or end, of the mighty Kingpost,” not as rendered by Eggeling 
“on the east side of the hall.” As remarked by Keith, HOS. 19. 483, “ the 
hut or hall is a microcosm.” The Kingpost is the principle of the house 
and represents the Axis Mundi. 

For all this is manifestly a mimesis of what is done by the Udgitr (who 
is prajdpatya and self-appointed) at the building of the Sadas where (PB. 
VI. 4 with Latyiyana and Drahyayana as cited by Caland) he enters upon 
the site from the East, between the holes that have been made for the door 
jambs, and thus comes to the eastern end of the Udumbara pillar, which is 
lying down with its top to the East; and is then to take hold of it and 
raise it, saying “ Let Dyutina Miruta raise thee; prop up the sky (divam 
stabhdna), fill the atmosphere, stabilise the earth,” and “I set thee 
(sddaydmi) in the seat of Ayu (the Sacrifice, Agni), in the shadow of the 
Favouring one, in the heart of the Ocean,” words applicable only to the 
divo stambha, skambha, Axis Mundi. It is specifically “in the middle of 
the sadas that the Udumbara-post is erected, as also in SB. III. 6. 1. 2. 

Cf. TS. VI. 2. 10. 4 “‘May Dyutina Maruta set thee up’: Dyutina 
Miaruta used to set up the Udumbara-post of the Gods; by him, indeed, he 
sets up this one.” In RV. X. 181. 1-3 dyutdna qualifies dhdtr; in X. 65. 3 
it is Aja Ekapad that is divo dhartr, cf. VIII. 41. 10: it is the sthinam... 
siryasya of V. 62. 8 that is spoken of in JUB. I. 10. 9 “they call the sun 
the sky-supporting post” (sthiindm divastambhanim siryam dhur). Thus 
the post is the Sun-pillar, “the median Breath”; and Dyutina Miruta, as 
is explicit in SB. III. 6. 1. 16, the Winnower who with Mitravarunau, 
prandpdnau, as firm support, erects it as if a naturally growing plant (ib. 
14), or as TS. VI. 2. 10. 4 expresses it, as if “ sprung up of itself ” (svdruham, 
a phrase which, taken together with the pillar’s life-giving and nourishing 
function, plainly assimilates it to the Tree of Life). 

To be unable to set up Breath, the Kingpost, is tantamount to death; 
PB. VI. 4. 6 explains that as the heart is in the middle of the bodily self, 
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remarked that at the close of Kaus. Up. II. 11 cited above, ava- 
jighrami and avajighret replace the more usual forms with abhi-: 
the form with ava- implying a breathing down upon. This avaghra 
is found again in connection with various rites: thus, in the Sacri- 
fice to the Patriarchs (pitryajia, SB. II. 6. 1) the remains of the 
porridge offering are handed to the Hotr, who avajighrati these 
Temains, or as some render it, “smells” them, though “ breathes 
upon ” them may be meant.*? There can be little doubt that in 
fact the idea of a “smelling of” is always associated with the 
“breathing upon” that is the essential character of our salutation. 
That the Udgiatr is preéminently a “smeller” is clear from PB. 
I. 3. 9. It may seem at first sight that to smell should imply a 
“breathing from” rather than a “ breathing upon”: we think of 
scent as inhaled. It is, however, “by expiration, indeed, that one 
smells scents” (apdnena hi gandhan jighrati, JUB. I. 60. 5, BU. 
III. 2. 2): in the beginning, the One Self (dtman) i. e. Prajapati, 





so the Udumbara pillar is set up in the middle of the Sadas. In BU. II. 
2. 1 it is said with reference to the new-born child (and it should be remem- 
bered that the initiate is such) that it “is Breath in the middle .. . its 
pillar (sthind) is Breath.” It is clear that to be unable to set up one’s 
Kingpost, the Breath, is to be unable to live, and that this is the point of 
the curse. For it is by the Breath that one “stands up” as a living being 
(pranena hy uttisthati, CU. I. 3. 6) ; it is only when the Brahman as Breath 
enters into the recumbent and lifeless Prajaipati that he “stands up” 
(JUB. III. 38. 1-3). 

In RV. VII. 58. 1 nirrter avamsdt (in spite of Siyana’s bhimer ... 
antariksadt) it would seem that the equation vamsa = prana, Breath or Life, 
is already recognizable, the meaning being “from that (realm) without 
life that is Nirrti’s.” 

Samadhi implied by sama@hitadh in AA. III. 2. 1, and the samddhi of 
Mil. II. 1. 3 we render, in strict accordance with the etymology, by 
“ synthesis,” but may remark that what is implied by the texts is also a 
ovvévracis, as is explicit in J. III. 317-319, cited in “ Pali kannika.” (JAOS. 
50. 239-40.) 

Thus, whether one has attained samddhi, in which the functions are 
united to their principle, or merely striven to do so, the imprecation is of 
failure to attain it. 

%1Jn TB. III. 9. 4. 10 and 20, the horse is expected to snuffle at the 
waters for sprinkling and the fodder offered to it, and if it fails to do so 
(ndvajighret), the invitations of TS. V. 7. 26 (containing the words ava- 
jighra, “do thou snuffle at,” etc.) are employed. Where something is to 
be done to the object, generally a “ putting of breath into it,” this must 
surely be rather by the breathing upon it than by a smelling of it, though 
both may be involved. 
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sought to grasp the form of the primordial “food”: amongst 
other means, “ he sought to grasp it by the breath (pranena), but 
therewith he could not ** ... he sought to grasp it by expiration 
(apanena), and that availed.” Now if there is considerable dis- 
agreement amongst translators about the rendering of the words 
that denote the various kinds of “ breath,” prana, apaina, udana, 
etc., many even rendering prana by exhalation and apdna by inhala- 
tion, the sense which the foregoing texts seem at first sight to 
demand.** But we are in a position to determine exactly the 





82 Keith, indeed, renders praéna here by “ scent,” as also Hume is inclined 
to do for the prana of Kaus. Up. II. 15. We may remark that the full text 
of BU. III. 2. 2, “ Inhalation is a grasper. It is grasped by exhalation as 
super-grasper: it is by exhalation, indeed, that one smells scents” (prdno 
vai grahah so ’pdnendtigrdhena grhito ’pdnena hi gandhani jighrati) is 
paralleled by AA. II. 2. 1 where “Inhalation is the swallower, exhalation 
the taster ” (prdno vai grtsa, apano madah)—graha corresponding to grtsa 
and atigraha to mada. Inhalation has thus a part to play in smelling, but 
only a preparatory part; it is by exhalation that one actually smells what 
has been inhaled. The same might be said of the eye: the retina reflects, 
indeed; but it is the internal power that sees —“ Whoever sees, it is by 
His ray that he sees” (JUB. I. 28. 8). Just as, even if we be touched on 
the back, “it is with the mind (and not the skin) that one knows it” 
(BU. I. 5.3). It goes without saying that any “breathing upon” implies 
a previous inhalation. 

What our text says is that the knowing subject first endeavoured to grasp 
the objects of the senses by their empirical effects, scent by the physical 
reaction of the olfactory nerves, but found that this was merely a sensa- 
tion, knowable as such but not as “ scent”; it is only when the light of the 
intellect is projected upon the fragrant object that “scent” can be known. 
It is not with the nose that one smells, but only by that which “ over- 
takes,” is the atigraha of, the physical organ. Sensibility, in other words, 
is a passion, but perception an “act of the will, a direction of the inner 
sense’ (Richards, Coleridge on Imagination, p. 47). 

*°Tt may be noted, in illustration of the complexity of the problems 
involved, that Lat. inhalare, to “breathe upon,” becomes in English to 
“jnhale,” i. e. breathe in. 

See also the excellent discussion of the “ Hindu conception of the func- 
tions of breath” by A. H. Ewing in JAOS. XXII, pp. 249-308, with which 
I am in general agreement. It would have unduly lengthened the present 
article to discuss in detail all the points raised by Ewing, but I should like 
to call attention to his question on p. 296, “ Whence comes the long @ 
after vi, sam and ud?” (i.e. in vydna, samdna, udaina). In the passage 
(JUB. IV. 22) under discussion praésvasan is from pra-d-Svas (MW); the 
sound “huss ”"—a sighing—is in fact more naturally made by drawing in 


than by expelling breath. 
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meanings of prana and apdna from other contexts, from which 
it is clear that prina means inhalation, or simply spiration in 
general,** and apdna exhalation.*® It may be remarked, in the first 
place, that apdn is to expire, in the sense of “ die,” as in RV. X. 
189. 2 asya prandd apdnati, “ When he (the Sun) suspires, then 





84 Prana, from pra, “ forth,” and an, “ breathe,” adhidaivatam, in divinis, 
is evidently a breathing or blowing forth: but adhydtmam, in the man who 
“ draws breath ” and is alive, an inhalation. When it is said that the Sun, 
or the Gale, “is prdna,” or when the father “ breathes over” (anuprdnati) 
the son, it means that the one breathes or blows upon the world, as uni- 
versal Father, and that the human father likewise breathes forth upon his 
son: but it is this same prdna that we as sons of God or as our father’s 
son, inhale (pra-d-an?). Thus from our human point of view, as sons 
or “children” (praja), who “live and breathe,” the breath (prdna) is 
“life” inasmuch as we “draw breath.” Apdna, on the other hand, is 
always “breathing away” (from the subject: and this is clear not only 
from the ordinary meaning of apa, and from the texts cited above, but 
inasmuch as that form of apdna which is anal (ef. TS. VI. 3. 1, etc.) is 
obviously an expulsion of air. 

Anuprdan is even more literally “breathe along (with) ,” and this sense 
can be very clearly recognized in SB. II. 2. 1. 10 where the child is said 
to “breathe along with its mother’s breath” (mdtur .. . prdnam anu- 
praniti) so long as it is unborn: but when it is born, then “he puts this 
breath into it” (asminn etat prdnam dadhati) by means of the offering 
to Agni the Winnower. 

It is remarkable that even at the present day if the new-born child is 
not breathing (and where artificial means of inducing respiration are not 
available) the physician “puts breath into the child” ( a phrase corre- 
sponding exactly to the Skr. asmin prdnam dadhati) by breathing into 
and inhaling from its mouth (actions corresponding to the aforesaid sense 
of anupran, “to breathe with the same breath as,” or “con-spire with”). 
The practise is doubtless of immemorial antiquity: the act would have 
been the father’s where no physician was available. The act survives, but 
its metaphysical significance has been forgotten. 

35 Tn SB. II. 2. 2. 15 where the “ child” is Agni, the Sacrificer “ breathes 
upon it when born, i.e. kindled (taj jdtam abhiprdniti) —the fire is a 
breathing (prdno vai agnih)—and thus he ‘ delivers’ (janayati) him when 
he is born (jdtam ... santam): again he breathes (punar apdniti) and 
so takes him (Agni) into his inner being” (tad enam antardtman ddhatte). 
Here, strange as it may appear, we cannot assume that apdniti means 
“jinhales ”: rather, he “smells ” the fire, indeed, but as we know, it is by 
the out-breath (apdna) that one smells, as has already been explained: 
and this is the more intelligible here, since it is not the nose as such, but 
the antardtman—as atigraha—that takes the fire to itself in thus savouring 
it—that antardtman that always tastes of the objects of the sense by a 
going out towards them. 
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she (the Dawn) expires.” Even more explicitly, we find it clearly 
stated that “ While man speaks, he cann » at the same time breathe ” 
(yavad vai puruso bhasate, na tavad pranitum saknoti, Kaus. Up. 
II. 5), and it is obvious that pranitum can only mean inhale: and 
conversely, “ Let him utter the syllable pa” (pa ity evapdinydt, 
JUB. III. 5, 6), and it is equally obvious that apdnydt implies an 
exhalation, for one cannot utter syllables by an inhalation. This 
is also clearly implied by AA. III. 2. 6, “ Hither we sacrifice breath 
in speech, or speech in breath” (vdci hi pranam juhumah prane va 
vacam). He who speaks apdne juhvati prinam, he who is silent 
prane *panam (BG. IV. 29). In the same way the connection of 
the hinkara with abhijighrana (hinkaroti . . . abhijighrati, PB. 
VII. 10. 16) shows that a breathing out is implied; while as we 
have already seen, abhighra or avaghra correspond to anupran. 

Thus scents are smelt by exhalation; and abhijighrana as a 
“breathing upon ” may well involve a simultaneous “smelling of,” 
which we should be apt to think of as accomplished by a previous 
inhalation. It is from the same point of view that vision is tradi- 
tionally thought of as effected by means of a ray projected from 
the eye, rather than by means of a reflected light that strikes the 
eye: and so for the other sense powers. The reason is that these 
sense powers are not “our own,” but are the Sun’s, Prajapati’s, 
who sees in us, looks out through every creature and “ Other than 
whom there is no seer” (BU. III. 8. 23). 

We are far from rejecting the meaning “smells” for abhi- 
jighratt, only maintaining that “smells” is a less important part 
of the meaning than “breathes upon.” It is indeed because the 
Gandharva, whom we have seen referred to by various names as 
our spiritual father and first cause of our being, blows or breathes 
in the world that his name of Gandharva suggests his connection 
with scent (gandha): as an animal knows its young, he knows 
us by our “scents.” ** The Gandharvas and Apsarases “ wend 





8° See the references cited by Hopkins in JAOS. 28, p. 121, note 2. I do 
not mean to argue that gandha in “ Gandharva” is etymologically gandha, 
“scent,” as may or may not be the case. If Gandharva = xévravpos, the 
interpretation of this as “mounted herdsman” would be quite appropriate 
to the character of the solar Gandharva, as would the more likely explana- 
tion of xévravpos as “piercer” from xevréw to prick, goad, urge on, and 
this the more so in view of the relation between xévrpov “ point” and Lat. 
centrum, “ centre.” 
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(respectively) with scent (gandhena) and beauty” (riipena), SB. 
IX. 4. 1. 10., The “ active, all-embracing Gale” (vata) is a Gan- 
dharva (VS. XVIII. 41), and just “As the Gale (vdyu) takes 
scents from their seats (gandhdn dsayat ... grhitvd) and goes off 
with them *? (etani samydti), so the Lord, when he possesses himself 
of a body and again departs from it, takes these (powers of the soul, 
indriyani of the previous verse, i.e. the prandh) and goes off with 
them” (BG. XV. 8): the Gale is a “ collector” (samvargah, CU. 
IV. 3. 1);** Death is the “gatherer in” (samgamana, RV. X. 
14. 1). 

In the rites of paternity discussed above, the meaning “ smells 
of ” (transitive) in abhijighrati (cf. Kaus. Up. II. 4, gandham 
prajighraya, “ scenting the scent”) would appear to imply a “ recog- 
nition ” of the son, just as other parts of the ritual are an 
“acknowledgement” of legitimate filiation: the father “knows” 
his son by his smell, and “ blesses” him accordingly. We have an 
unmistakeable case of the same thing in the story of Jacob and Esau: 
it is immaterial that the dying Isaac is purposely deceived, the 
point is that it is by his scent that he thinks he recognizes Esau, 
his “ very son,” and so thinking bestows his “ blessing” (Genesis 
XXVI. 27),°* which blessing, the birthright of the eldest son, we 
can only suppose to have been of the same sort as the Indian 
sam pradainam. 

Briefer mention made be made of “touch.” It will be recalled 
that in Kaus. Up. II. 11 we have the v.1. abhimréset, “he should 
touch” (his son’s head) for the more usual abhijighret, “he 
should breathe upon, and/or smell.” It is a fact that when a child 
nowadays “ touches one’s feet,” the parent does not kiss, but touches 
his head with both hands, as the proper response. We feel that 
there is good reason to think that the ritual “laying on of hands” 





87 Inasmuch as the wind is therefore “ scented,” vd can mean to “ smell ” 
(intransitive) as well as to blow, as in SB. III. 2. 1. 11 pitayo vdnti, 
“they exhale a stink,” literally “stinking, they blow.” 

88 Cf. BU. I. 3. 13, where the Gods (the six powers of the soul) are car- 
ried over death by the Breath as Udgitr, and “Smell (prana, explained 
by Sankara, evidently rightly, as ghrdéna), set free from death, becomes 
the Gale.” 

8°“ And he (Jacob) came near, and kissed him (Isaac): and he (Isaac) 
smelled the smell of his raiment (Esau’s raiment worn by Jacob), and 
blessed him, and said ‘ See, the smell of my son . . . God give thee of the 
dew of heaven, and the fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine.’” 
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is an equivalent of the “ kiss of life.” We have seen that by means 
of the breathing rites that have been described the father is thought 
of as “ entering into” (dvisatt) the son. We can cite at least one 
text in which a “touching” means an “ entering into,” that of 
SB. III. 2. 1. 5-%, where he who is being initiated “touches ” 
(abhimrsya) the junction of the black and white hairs of the black- 
buck skins on which he is seated,*° saying “I touch you”: the 
white and black hairs are the symbols of Rk and Siman, words and 
chant, i.e. Earth and Heaven in their metrical aspect; now “he 
who is initiated becomes a child unborn” (garbha); by saying 
“T touch you,” “he enters into (pravisati) the metres,” i.e. Rk 
and Saman, Earth and Heaven, as an embryo, that is, of course, in 
order that he may be, like Agni, reborn of the Universal Parents ; 
so “ When he says ‘I touch you,’ he means to say ‘I enter into 
you.’” An even better proof that a touching, whether literal or 
verbal, is tantamount to breathing upon can be cited in SB. VII. 
8. 1 and 45, where when sand, as the symbol of Agni’s seed, 
has been scattered upon the Ahavaniya hearth, “he touches it 
(abhimrsati) with two verses containing the verb dpyat (‘to 
grow’)” and so both “ puts the breath into that seed” (prinam 
tad-retast dadhatt). Perhaps the best case of the life-giving touch 
can be cited in JB. III. 74, where when Kanva has been benumbed 
by the Asuras and is gasping for breath *' (tdntah, from tam and 
connected in sense with the darkness, tamas, in which he has been 
enveloped), his son Trisoka “touched him (abhyamrsat) saying 
‘Qi, may he live’ (the last words of the Traigoka Siman), and 
he lived ”; and again, “touched him, saying ‘ May it be day for 
him,’ and it was day.” Cf. SB. VI. 1. 1. 10 where Prajapati, de- 
siring to be born forth, enters the Waters, whence arose the World- 
egg, and this he “touched” (abhyamrsat) saying, “ Be thou, be 
thou, be thou more ” (astv astu bhiiyo’stu) .** 





*°He touches with thumb and forefinger the place where the black and 
white hairs meet, and thus unites, or indeed weds together, the contrasted 
principles of which he is to be born, just as one might connect the two 
charged poles of a battery by thumb and forefinger, and receive a shock. 

“Closely related to this is SB. IV. 2. 2. 11 where “when one who is 
gasping takes breath he is restored” (yadd vai tdntah pranam labhate sa 
samjihite) . 

‘2 In AB. III. 38 at the close of the Soma-sacrifice the Sacrificer “touches 
earth” (upaspréan bhimim) and thus establishes the sacrifice in that 
place in which it was consummated; in SB. I. 9. 1. 29 “He then touches 
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We have, perhaps, sufficiently demonstrated the essential char- 
acter of the Sun-kiss or Kiss of Life: it is the communication of 
a “breath ” or “ life,” and at the same time an act of recognition 
by scent. An account of this and other kisses, entitled “ The Sniff- 
Kiss in Ancient India,” was published by Professor Washburn 
Hopkins in JAOS. XXVIII, pp. 120-134, over thirty years ago. 
I have not had in mind to repeat all that he has collected, but 
rather to push the enquiry deeper. One of the main problems 
Professor Hopkins merely evades, inasmuch as he takes it for 
granted that apin means to “inhale ”: we have cited a number of 
texts sufficing to prove the impossibility of this trop simpliste 
interpretation. 

Professor Hopkins adduces a number of parallels tending to 
prove what we also infer, the world-wide distribution of similar 
kisses. We shall conclude by adding to these some more of the 
most remarkable, because the most complete analogies, those which 
are found amongst the American Indians. The best general ac- 
count of the American Indian breathing rites is to be found in 
Elsie Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, 1939, pp. 419-423, on which 
we depend. “There are two, perhaps three, breath rites: breath- 
ing from or breathing on, in order to receive or impart, let us say, 
influence or life—the two rites being conceptually closely associated 
and practically confused (where you would expect inhalation, your 
informer may describe exhalation and vice versa...) ; and a third 
rite which is a forcible expulsion of breath and is properly a rite 





(upasprsati) (the earth) with this (little finger) ; non-human, verily, he 
becomes when he is chosen for the office of sacrificial priest (rtvij); and 
this earth being a support (pratisthd) he thereby rests on this support, 
and thereby also becomes again human.” We are inclined to see here the 
archetype of the Buddhist bhimi-sparsamudrad. Upasprés in the negative is 
also used in connection with what must not be touched, as in SB. VI. 3. 3. 12 
where “he does not touch” (nopaspréati) the sacrificial horse, because it 
is a thunder-bolt (vajra) : the horse is “ tabi,” because something analogous 
to a shock or burn would be received if it were touched, as in SB. VI. 3. 
3. 20 (VS. XI. 24) where the sacrificial horse is “not to be touched, for 
its form is of flame” (na hy eso *bhimrse, tanva dipyamdno bhavati). 
Contact implies a flow of “virtue” from one side to the other, which 
“ virtue ” may be either destructive or healing. It is with reference to an 
outflow of healing “virtue” that Jesus asks “ Who touched my raiment?” 
and probably from the other point of view that after the resurrection He 
says “Touch me not.” At the same time spré (the root in “asperse”) 
can be used in connection with aspersion, as in SB. III. 8. 2. 4, adbhih 
pranin upasprésati. 
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of exorcism.” We may remark at once that the “third rite” (to 
which we have made no reference above) is that of “ blowing 
away ” evil powers or influences, of which there could be cited many 
examples from Vedic sources, where in this connection the verb 
dham, to “ blast ” (as if from bellows) is employed: it will suffice 
to cite RV. IV. 50. 4, where “ Brhaspati blew away the darknesses” 
(vi... adhamat tamansi), i.e. the Powers of Darkness. Dham 
has also, of course, a favorable use, as in PB. XIIT. 3 22, where 
the Fire has been started (srstah) but does not flame (nodadipyata) 
until Prajapati blows on it (wpaidhamat, PB. XIII. 3. 22). 

The two other rites, those of breathing in and breathing out, 
are clearly employed in the same way and with the same presuppo- 
sitions as in the Indian contexts. Thus, “In the Laguna tale of 
José Crito the ox in the stable breathes on the infant ** .. . Prayer 
sticks are breathed from by Hopi—to inhale the essence... In 
Acoma myth Iyatiku, in making the first corn fetish, breathed on 
it. ‘Thus from her breath we shall receive the health she is herself 
possessed of,’ says the Town Chief of Cochiti. ‘... 1 breathe from 
your feathers, so make me strong like you,’ says a man in Zuni tale 
in praying to Eagle. ... In Zuii initiations the corn fetish is 
breathed from by the recipient and breathed on by the giver... 


a sick person will breathe from the clasped hands of the doctor... . 
The Zuni hunter, breathing in the breath of the deer, is supposed 
to say: ‘ Thanks, my father, this day have I drunken your sacred 
wind of life.*# . . .” 

The Zuii prayer that regularly accompanies the breath rite is: 
lena ho tek’ ohanna anichiatu, thus I light (life) *® wish much. 


Similarly the Iseltan will refer to the rite as ‘to have more life.’ ” 


It would scarcely be possible to ask for closer parallels; they 
are the more significant in that equally close correspondences can 
be found in other departments of American Indian and Indian 
mythology and ritual, especially where the metaphysics of light is 
involved, and in connection with rites of aspersion. As Dr. Johannes 
Sauter has remarked, “ Eine grosse Weltlinie der Metaphysik zieht 
sich durch alle Volker hin” (Archiv fiir Rechte- und Sozial- 
philosophie, Berlin, Oct. 1934, p. 90). 





“8 Cf. Kaus. Up. II. 11, cited above, avajighret ... gavadm .. . hinkurydt, 
and SB. IT. 2. 4. 12. 

‘4 We have already called attention to the converse practise of resur- 
recting the slain animal by a breath rite. 

“5 Cf. John I. 4, “ the life was the light.” 
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THE PROBLEM of the existence of voluntary social organizations 
comprising private citizens in Babylonia and Assyria has not been 
thoroughly investigated. However, the documents do contain hints, 
incidentally made, from which we may glean some facts about such 
private organizations. 

This paper is an attempt to investigate one particular aspect of 
the above mentioned problem, namely, to ascertain whether or not 
there existed in Babylonia and Assyria merchants’ and workmen’s 
gilds organized for mutual economic, social, and religious benefits. 
Some Assyriologists maintain, or assume, the existence of such 
gilds in Babylonia and Assyria,? while on the other hand a scholar 
of such repute as San Nicold denies their existence in a sweeping 
statement.® 

That persons pursuing a definite calling were banded together 
may be seen from the craft designation which, as a rule, follows 
the proper name in legal and business documents. The technical 
terms employed are invariably maru and aplu “son” of such and 
such a trade. Thus we find in Old-Babylonian : maré™& issakkims *, 
literally “sons of the officials ” and maré™® baré™% ® “ sons of the 
soothsayers ”; in Neo-Babylonian: mdr %”@ré%* “son of the shep- 





1 The following abbreviations have been used in this paper: 
ADD Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents. 
AR Kohler-Ungnad, Assyrische Rechtsurkunden. 
CNB Contenau, Contrats Ne6é-Babyloniens, Musée du Louvre, Textes 
Cunéiforms XII-XIII. 
LH King, Letters of Hammurabi. 
NBD Moore, Neo-Babylonian Business and Administrative Documents. 
NRV_ San Nicold-Ungnad, Neubabylonischee Rechts- und Verwaltungsur- 
kunden. 
VAB6 Ungnad, Babylonische Briefe aus der Zeit der Hammurapi-Dynastie. 
Vs Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmiéler der Kéniglichen Museen zu 
Berlin. 
2B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien I 231 and II 243; A. T. Olmstead, 
History of Assyria 255, 538, 559. 
8 Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Article “ Guilds.” 
*VAB 6. 24. 12; 25. 25, ete. 
5 Thid. 24. 14, etc. ®*CNB 86. 1 NBD 86. 
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herd,” apil %nappahi* “son of the smith,” mar *”ba’iri ® “son 
of the fisher,” apil °”@ispari * “son of the weaver,” apil *”@aslaki 1° 
“son of the bleacher,” apil °”“itinni** “son of the builder,” mdr 
asi ** “son of the physician,” etc.** 

The terms mdru and aplu are variously translated. Ungnad 
translates ma@ré™& izsakki™® and mdré™® baré™% “ die zu der Ver- 
waltungsklasse gehéren ” and “ die zu der Wahrsagerklasse gehoren.” 
King translates the same “men from the company of the patesi ” 
and “who belonged to the company of the soothsayers.”** San 
Nicolé-Ungnad translate the Neo-Babylonian mdru and aplu “ Nach- 
kommen” and Moore translates the same “descendant.” The 
context of the documents in which these terms occur requires, in 
my opinion, a different rendering and I propose to translate these 
terms “ member,” i. e., A, member of the weavers’ gild; B, member 
of the goldsmiths’ gild, etc.** 

Unfortunately the documents tell us very little about the officers 
of the various gilds. Mention is made only of the aklu and the 
rabi, “head ” or “secretary.” Thus we find in Old-Babylonian an 
akil nuhatimmi™S 1° “ head of the bakers,” akil tamqari™® ** “ head 
of the merchants,” akil gallabi** “ head of the barbers,” and akil 
malahi *® “ head of the boat-men ”; in Neo-Babylonian we find akil 
nuhatimmi™s 2° “ head of the bakers ” and in Assyrian documents 
we find rab isparé™% *4 “ head of the weavers,” rab nappah huradsi™® ** 
“head of the goldsmiths,” rab malahi** “head of the boat-men,” 
rab nagari ** “ head of the carpenters ” and rab isparé *° “ head of 
the weavers.” Aklu is translated by Ungnad “ Obmann,” by King 
“secretary ” or “scribe ”; ?* rabi is translated by Kohler-Ungnad 
“Ober” and by Johns “chief.” ?"7 I propose to translate these 





7 Ibid. 94. 4-— NBD 94. 2° Thid. 184. 5 = NBD 184. 

* Ibid. 122. 4 = NBD 122. 12'V§S III 61. 18 = NRV 416. 

* Ibid. 124. 2 = NBD 124. 22,VS IV 146 = NRV 131. 

#8 See also Nehemia 3: 8 “son of the perfumers” and ibid. 3: 31 “son of 
the goldsmith.” 

** LH III 112. 

*® Cf. ibid. p. 111, note 2 and VAB 6. p. 338 under mdru. 

7° VAB 6. 35. 4. 22 Thid. 244. 29 = AR 159. 

** Thid. 19. 3. *8 Ibid. 324. 29 = AR 36. 

*Thid. 166. 15. ** Thid. 161. 21 = AR 51. 

° Ibid. 74. 5. *5 Thid. 447. 25 = AR 61. 

*°VS 6. 331 = NRV 683. 26 Op. cit. 

* ADD 453. 25 = AR 187. #7 ADD IT 152. 
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two terms “ president” or “ chief officer,” i.e., A, the president 
of the goldsmiths’ gild, or B, the president of the weavers’ gild. 

That the gild was an official body recognized by the government 
and vested with certain rights and privileges is to be gleaned from 
the following examples. In a letter to Sin-Iddinam Hammurabi 
ordered that two men Sép-Sin and Sin-mu&tal be sent to Babylon 
with their over-due taxes consisting of 3600 gur sesame and 26 
minas of silver. These two men are called akli™® tamgari™® * 
“heads of the merchants.” Both Ungnad and King maintain that 
these two men were revenue collectors in the employment of Ham- 
murabi.*® It seems obvious that both men were heads of merchant 
gilds who, in their capacity as presidents, were responsible to the 
crown for the collection of taxes due from the individual members 
of their respective organizations. That this was the case is clear 
from the facts that Hammurabi demanded the delivery of the 
over-due tax and from the excuse offered by them for not going 
to Babylon because “since it is now the time of harvest, we will 
come after the harvest is over.” Certainly, if they were revenue 
officials they could hardly fail to deliver to the treasury goods and 
money already collected or excuse themselves on the pretense of 
being too busy because of the harvest. 

The gild president not only had to collect the taxes from mem- 
bers, but was also responsible for the sum-total of the assessed tax 
irrespective of the actual payments by individual members. The 
same Sép-Sin complained to Hammurabi that although two men 
(members of his gild) refused to pay their taxes, which were due 
to certain temples, “the palace has exacted the full sum from 
me.” *° It goes without saying that Sép-Sin could not have been 
a governmental official, for surely no tax-collector can be made 
responsible for the non-payment of taxes due from citizens in his 
given district. The fact that Hammurabi ordered Sin-iddinam to 
investigate the case and to see to it that the two men pay their 
taxes to Sép-Sin proves that the gild chief had recourse to the 
government and the latter helped him in forcing recalcitrant 
members to live up to their duty.‘ Another proof that the akil 





28 VAB 6. 19. 13. 

2° LH III 45; VAB 6 xv, No. 19. 

30 VAB 6. 17. 14f. 

*1 Cf. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien I 124. 
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tamgari was not a government official is found in a letter of Am- 
miditana in which he asked the akil tamgari of Sippar-yahrurum 
why he had not delivered his tax to the government assessor of 
goat-wool (awélu musaddin Sipat enzim).** Unfortunately the 
letter does not state the amount of wool and it is therefore im- 
possible to say whether the amount constituted his private or 
organization tax. 

It seems that in addition to the already mentioned duty of col- 
lecting the taxes, the president of a given gild was also responsible 
for the recruiting of the gild members into the army. It was his 
duty to see that those of the members who were eligible to be drafted 
should submit to the military authorities and, on the other hand, 
to defend those who had been illegally drafted. Thus a certain 
Ibni-Amurrum, president of a bakers’ gild (akil nuhatimmi), com- 
plained to Hammurabi about the illegal seizure of four bakers 
(members of his gild) who had been drafted by Sin-iddinam to 
the army or forced labor-service. After having examined the case 
the king ordered Sin-iddinam to free one of them, but to retain 
the other three.** 

The documents do not tell us about the social life of the gild 
members. We only know that in Assyria each gild lived in a 
separate quarter of the city where they may have had their own 
social and religious institutions. Thus mention is made among 
other quarters of an al nappah hurdsi** “a quarter of the gold- 
smiths,” al *@aslaké ** “a quarter of bleachers,” al °”®pahdaré ** 
“a quarter of the potters.” In ADD 171 we read of one Ata who 
was chief magistrate of the district of the goldsmiths (awél hazannu 
$a Gl nappah hurdsi).*" If Até was a goldsmith himself, as the 
text seems to suggest, we may have a case where the gild elected 
one of its members to serve as a mayor of the district inhabited 
by them. 

A few more glimpses into the workings of the gilds in Babylonia 
in the first centuries of the present era are given in the Babylonian 





*2 VAB 6. 82. 4. 

°° Thid. 35; see also Landsberger, ZDMG 69. 501 

** ADD 415. 22 = AR 437; cf. ADD II 152f. 

5 Thid. 307. 4 = AR 37. 

** Thid. 391. 15 = AR 394; cf. ADD II 152 f. and IV No. 821, p. 47. 
*? Cf. ADD II No. 184. 
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Talmud.** Thus we learn that the gilds at that time were closed 
corporations which had a right to exclude new-comers and prevent 
their settlement in their midst: “The residents of an alley can 
prevent one another from bringing in a tailor, or a tanner, or a 
teacher, or any other craftsman.” *® This Palestinian law is cited 
as a precedent to enforce a Babylonian ordinance which prohibited 
outside merchants from selling their wares in the city of Babylon: 
“Certain basket-sellers brought baskets to Babylon. The town 
people came and stopped them. So they appealed to Ravina, who 
said, ‘ they have come from the outside and they can sell to out- 
siders.’ This privilege, however, applied only to the market day 
and not to other days. And even on the market day only for 
selling in the market, but not for going around to the houses, 
Certain wool-sellers brought wool to Pum-Nahara. The town people 
came and stopped them from selling. They appealed to Rav 
Kahana, who said, ‘ they have a right to stop you,’ they said, ‘ we 
have money owing to us here,’ ‘ if so,’ he replied, ‘ you can go and 
sell enough to keep you till you collect your debts, and then you 
must go’ ”,* 

These few facts gathered from Babylonian and Assyrian business 
and legal documents and from the Babylonian Talmud do, in my 


opinion, warrant the conclusion that gilds were in existence in Old 
and Neo-Babylonia as well as in Assyria, although we are not able 
as yet to describe them in as thorough a fashion as the gilds of 
Hellenistic Egypt. 





38 The view of San Nicold (see note 3 and also Franz Delitzsch, Jewish 
Artisan Life in the Time of Jesus, 41) that the gilds of that period derived 
their origin from Hellenistic Egypt does not, in view of the above facts, 
seem to be founded upon a sound basis. I maintain that the gilds of that 
period represent a continuation of the old associations of the Hammurabi 
period. 

8° Bava Batra F 21b. 

*° Thid. F 22a. 





ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF MOSES OF KHOREN’S 
HISTORY + 


A. O. SARKISSIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


MoskEs OF KHOREN is, aside from the saints and a few church 
fathers, the most venerable character among the Armenian people; 
and his History of Armenia, or, to give the exact translation of 
his best known work, A Genealogical Account of Armenia Major, is 
the most famous document in the Armenian national literature. As 
one critic has rightly stated,? his “ History remains to a large 
majority of his readers as the most authentic and trustworthy book 
next to the Bible.” Even though he is not the earliest of Armenian 
historians * (assuming for the moment that wrote late in the fifth 
century), yet he has been called the father of Armenian historians, 
the Armenian Herodotus. He has been referred to by ail writers 
during at least ten centuries * as the Grammarian, a word which in 
its Armenian original signifies the most learned among writers of 
history. 


Very little is known about this unique character, and that little 
has come down to us through his History. Therein (Book III, 
chapt. 60) we are told that he was a disciple of Fathers Sahag and 
Mesroh, the two learned men who originated the Armenian alphabet 
(in 412 a. D.), that they sent him to Edessa, Alexandria, Byzantium 
and Athens to study (III 62), and that at the time of the com- 
position of his History he was an old and infirm man, preoccupied 





1A brief version of this paper was read at the Middle West Branch 
meeting of the American Oriental Society, held at the Oriental Institute 
(University of Chicago) on April 2, 1938. 

* Father N. Akinian, in Anahid (an Armenian quarterly of Paris), I 
(1929) 72. 

*The first attempt to write a history of Armenia was made by Aga- 
thangelos, the Greek secretary to King Tiridates (387-442 .p.), in his 
History of King Tiridates, originally written in Greek. The second writer, 
Faustus of Byzantium, who wrote a History of Armenia covering 344-392 
A.D., was probably also a Greek. 

‘Though it has been assumed that he wrote in the fifth century, yet the 
earliest reference to his work is made by John Catholicos in his History of 
Armenia, a work written in the third decade of the tenth century. 
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with works of translation (III 65). Since his History concludes 
with the year 440 A.p., it was naturally supposed that he wrote 
after the middle of the fifth century. This supposition was at first 
generally accepted, the prevalent belief being that it was written 
some time between 460 and 480. The validity of this date was for 
a while accepted even by one (the late Alfred von Gutschmid of the 
University of Leipzig) who subsequently proved to be the severest 
critic of our author.® Such was, and to a large extent still is, the 
traditional view about the life and the work of Moses of Khoren 
which was accepted by the Armenians. It is this traditional and 
unquestioned view that has been subjected to much severe criticism 
during the course of the past hundred years. The object of this 
paper is to summarize and evaluate such criticism. 

Moses of Khoren states that his work is based upon Armenian, 
Greek and Syrian sources, but his text as we now have it is based, 
for the most part, upon the work of a certain Mar Abas Katina 
(supposedly a Svrian writer) about whom very little is known 
and whose work has been lost. As a matter of fact this character 
is shrouded in such obscurity that his very existence has been 
questioned. Etienne Quatremére, writing in 1850,° came out with 
the bold statement that Mar Abas Katina was a fictitious name, that 
there never lived such a Syrian writer; since Moses of Khoren’s 
History is based upon the nonexistent work of a fictitious author, it 
is devoid of authenticity. This view of Quatremére was shared by 
two of his country men, N. Fréret who wrote before,’ and E. Renan 
who wrote after him,* while F. Lenormant somewhat later (in 
1871) was convinced that the said “ fictitious author ” was an actual 
writer of the Edessa School.® 

The criticism of Quatremére, Fréret, and Renan was the first of 
a series that aimed at the very foundation of Moses of Khoren’s 
History. That in itself was not sufficient to discredit and dislodge 





5A. von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften IV 286, in an essay supposedly 
written in 1860. 

* Journal des Savants, June, 364-5. 

7 Mémoires de l’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 47 (1809), 
98 f. 

8 Histoire Générale et Systeme Comparé des Langues Sémitiques 682 
(sixth ed.). 

® Lettres Assyriologiques I 3. 
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it from the high place it occupied; more serious and damaging 
criticism was to follow. 

In the seventies of the last century Alfred von Gutschmid brought 
to bear all the weight of his scholarship and concluded that the 
History was written not in the years 460-480 (as he once had 
supposed), but between the years 634 and 642.1° His most weighty 
argument was confirmed by Moses of Khoren’s anachronistic pas- 
sages, such as his reference to the division of Armenia Major into 
four provinces (which division took place in 536), and his reference 
to the Persian advance in Bithynia (which point the Persians first 
reached in 609). The Nestor of Leipzig was not only the first 
noted authority to expose convincingly the most serious defects of 
the History, but he also remains as the first to emphasize the fact 
that Moses of Khoren, assuming that he wrote in the fifth century, 
was sadly lacking in contemporary historical knowledge. 

While many French and German scholars ** were thus digging 
into the “sacred” regions of Armenian history, some Armenian 
writers were also preoccupied with similar tasks. Father J. Cater- 
jian of the Armenian Mekhitharist monastery of Vienna was the 
first of his race to be seriously baffled with the disconcerting chrono- 
logical events recorded in the History, and he finally concluded (in 
his Universal History I, published in 1849) that Moses of Khoren 
must have written in a period “much later” than the fifth 
century.22 A quarter century later (at the very time Gutschmid’s 
study was published) the late K. Patkanian of the University of 
St. Petersburg was examining another work, the Armenian Geog- 
raphy, supposedly written by Moses of Khoren. Curiously enough, 
he discovered that this work too was written in the seventh century. 
More curious still, the proofs upon which Patkanian based his con- 





20“ tber die Glaubwiirdigkeit der Armenischen Geschichte des Moses 
von Khoren,” in Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der Koniglich Séchsischen 
Geselischaft der Wissenschaften 27 (1876) 1-43, and also his article on 
Moses of Khoren in the Britannica (ninth ed.). 

11J, A. Saint-Martin, “Notice sur la Vie et les Ecrits de Moyse de 
Khoréne,” Journal Asiatique 2 (1823) 321-44; V. Langlois “ Etude sur 
les sources de Vhistoire d’Arménie de Moise de Khoren,” Bulletin of the 
Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg III (1861) 531-83; C. E. Pichard, 
Essai de la Moise de Khoréne, Paris, 1866; Petermann, H., “ Die Schrift- 
lichen Quellen des Moses Chorenensis,” Berichte d. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin, 1852, 87-104, and many others. 

*2 Cited by Father Akinian, loc. cit. 72. 
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clusion were somewhat similar to those advanced by the Professor at 
Leipzig. He too noticed anachronisms in the Geography, namely, 
the geographical and ethnographical nomenclature used in the work 
belonged to a later period.** 

In 1892 the late Auguste Carriére of the Ecole des Langues 
Orientales Vivantes (Paris) carried the study of our author’s 
History a step further and came out with another startling ex- 
posure. His studies not only convinced him that the History was 
a work of the eighth century but also that its celebrated author 
liberally used sources to which he makes no reference at all.** Thus 
in addition, Moses of Khoren was accused of plagiarism. According 
to Carriére the two works which Moses of Khoren used freely were 
the Life of Silvester and the Ecclesiastical History of Sokrates, 
The former was available in the Armenian translation no earlier 
than the year 690, and the latter in 696. Here, therefore, “ was 
proof, short and peremptory,” that Moses of Khoren’s History was 
at best a work of the eighth century.*® 

This sort of argument was exploited to the full by the late G. 
Khalathianz of the Lazarev Institute (Moscow). In his monu- 
mental study, The Armenian Epic,**® he examined Moses of Khoren’s 


History and concluded that our author copied not only from works 
already indicated by Carriére but also from those of Sebeos (an 
Armenian writer of the seventh century), Faustus of Byzantium, 
and specially from Ghevont (Leontius) the Elder. And as the 
work of the last named writer ** was ready only in the year 790, 
Moses of Khoren must have written some time after that date, 
“ probably early in the ninth century.” ** 





18 The Armenian Geography Attributed to Moses of Khoren (in Russian), 
St. Petersburg, 1877. Half a century earlier St.-Martin had criticized this 
Geography on similar grounds. Cf. his Mémoires Historiques et Géogra- 
phiques II 301-317. 

14 Nouvelles Sources de Moise de Khoren, Vienne, 1893. 

15 Tbid. vii. Cf. also F. Conybeare’s “The Date of Moses of Khoren,” 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift 10 (1901) 489-504. 

16The Armenian Epic: Moses of Khoren’s History of Armenia (in 
Russian), Moscow, 1896. Cf. also his “ Zur Erklirung der Armenischen 
Geschichte des Moses von Chorene,” WZKM 7 (1893) 21-8. 

17 Wars and Conquests of Arabs in Armenia (in Armenian). 

18 Qn the Newest Sources of Moses of Khoren (in Armenian), Vienna, 
1898, 14. 
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It seemed that both Carriére and Khalathianz had tried to prove 
more than was warranted by their findings, and on that assumption 
they were at once challenged by the late F. Conybeare of Oxford. 
In his attempt to refute Carri¢re’s argument Conybeare observed 
that the author of the History could very well have used the sources 
named, and if these (the Life of Silvester and the Ecclesiastical 
History of Sokrates) were not available in Armenian until late in 
the seventh century, surely they were to be had in their original in 
the fifth century. He further observed that although a number of 
passages in the History bear close resemblance to those found in 
both the works mentioned, yet (and here Conybeare’s argument 
weakens) these passages could have been used by Moses of Khoren 
“just as Eginhart [Einhart] went to Suetonius for a description 
of Charlemagne.” *® And he replied to Khalathianz’s criticism with 
the statement that not “a single passage in the History [was] 
clearly copied or imitated from any Armenian text later than 
450, A. D.” 2° 

It was not to be supposed that this barrage of criticism, per- 
sistently aimed at an old national institution such as Moses of 
Khoren’s History had become, would pass unchallenged. From the 
very beginning nearly all the learned fathers of the Armenian 
Orthodox Church headed by the inmates of the monastery at 
Etchmiadzin (Armenia), and ably seconded by the learned fathers 
of the Armenian monastery in Venice, clung to the traditional 
view. And the stock arguments which they advanced were that 
Mar Abas Katina was an actual authentic historian and his work is 
preserved in that of Sebeos,** and therefore Moses of Khoren’s 
principal source should not be questioned; ** that the so-called 
original and “ purer ” MSS * do not contain any geographical and 
ethnographical names and dates which show anachronisms ; further- 
more, since Moses of Khoren was the favorite pupil of Fathers 
Sahag and Mesrob, he could not have lived and written in any other 
time than during the last half of the fifth century. Of course, the 





1° Byzantinische Zeitschrift 11 (1902) 400-401. 

2°Tbid. 10 (1901) 501. 

*t Langlois seems to imply that this is actually the case; cf. his Collec- 
tions des Historiens Anciens et Modernes de l’ Arménie I 195 ff. 

22 Father M. Chamchian, History of Armenia (in Armenian) I 34. 

23 The oldest MS. extant, believed to be the one found in the Armenian 
monastery of Venice, is of the twelfth century. 
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upholders of this view have clung, and still steadfastly cling, to the 
half-biblical and half-mythological account of the origin of the 
Armenian people.”* 

Next to the native critics of yesterday Father Akinian of the 
Mekhitharist monastery of Vienne is the most outspoken critic of 
today. As such he is the most thoroughgoing critic of his race, and 
has come very near to uprooting everything connected with Moses 
of Khoren. Unfortunately, some of his writings, exhaustive and 
learned as they seem, are more in the nature of polemics, more 
attractive than convincing. Approaching his subject with a mastery 
seldom equalled in Armenian studies, he has delved into it from 
various angles, and at every turn he has seen Moses of Khoren as a 
character of the eighth century, the mere mouth-piece of the 
Bagradite princes (the ruling princes of Armenia from 885 to 
1080), advocating their claims against other contending princes.” 
And in his most recent studies,*® he relegates the “ Armenian 
Herodotus ” not only to the low level of a faker and masquerader, 
but by assigning his work to Ghevont the Elder, he brands Moses 
of Khoren with the same phrase which Quatremére had applied to 
Mar Abas Katina, “ a fictitious character.” 

If the mantle of Moses of Khoren’s critics has fallen upon the 
shoulders of the learned inmate of the monastery at Vienna, that of 
the upholders of the traditional view has been claimed by Father V. 
Hatzouni of the Mekhitharist monastery of Venice. Though devoid 
of the heavy artillery of German training with which his adversary 
is equipped, Father Hatzouni is equally persistent in his valiant but 
decidedly weak defense. In his most recent study,?” by which he 
hopes to place Moses of Khoren back in the traditional station, he 
attempts to refute seriatim all the critics of the History and its 





**Tt must in fairness be stated that some among the most learned of 
those who once held this view were beginning to disown it, even as early as 
in the ’nineties. Cf. the late Archbishop Tourian’s History of Armenian 
Literature (in Armenian) 48 ff. 

2° The best summary of his findings is presented by himself in Anahid, I 
(1929) 67-77. 

2° Ghevont the Elder and Moses of Khoren, Vienna, 1930; and his articles 
on Mosses of Khoren scattered in Hantes Amsorya for 1929-1931 (both in 
Armenian). 

*? Moses of Khoren Returns to the Fifth Century (in Armenian), Venice, 
1935. 
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author, from La Croze ** (a French critic, 1661-1739) to Father 
Akinian. He admits that in the History are “ recorded events that 
have no connection with the fifth century ”; and he also concedes 
the presence of anachronisms therein ; *® but he adds that these were 
incorporated into the MS by the later copyists while the original 
MS must have been wholly free from such “excrescences.” It is 
not necessary to follow his reasoning, since it is little more than the 
stock arguments referred to above which scarcely can withstand 
any critical examination. 

While both the native and foreign critics have been concerned 
with settling of this historic controversy abroad, the students of 
the subject now resident in Soviet Armenia have also displayed 
some interest in it. That is why the appearance of Professor H. 
Manandhian’s little book has been greeted with enthusiasm, even 
though the book is not all that its title implied.*° The author did 
not even venture to deal with the History; he merely examined two 
other works attributed to Moses of Khoren, the Geography and the 
Book of Rhetoric,** and found that both are Moses of Khoren’s own 
writings; and, as there seemed to be no difference in style and com- 
position between these and the History, he concluded that ali three 
must have been written by the same author.** He did not have any 
doubt about the author’s being a character of the eighth century, 
but he rightly declared that all efforts to place Moses of Khoren in 
his proper time will be futile until a comparative study of at least 
most of the extant MSS has been made by a group of scholars. 

Such is the considered opinion of one who has spent a quarter of a 
century of his life in the study of the subject; he admits that the 
information is inadequate for a definite settlement of the contro- 





*8 La Croze was perhaps the first critic who in 1730, in a letter to William 
Wiston of London (who translated the History into Latin and subse- 
quently published it in 1736), expressed the view that Moses of Khoren was 
a writer of the “ninth or the tenth century.” Cf. G. A. Schrumpf’s Les 
Etudes Arméniennes en Europe (the Armenian translation, Venice, 1895) 
52. 

*° Hatzouni, op. cit. 9. 

°°The Solution of Moses of Khoren’s Riddle (in Armenian), Erivan, 
1934. 

*2On the Rhetoric cf. A. Baumgartner’s “Uber das Buch ‘die Chrie,’” 
ZDMG 40 (1886) 457-517. 

*? Manandhian, op. cit. 53. 
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versy. But if the student at the University in Erivan (Armenia) 
thus warns against premature judgment, Mr. H. Levy of Jerusalem 
boldly tries to settle it in a brief study. He is the most recent 
among Moses of Khoren’s severest critics, and his article ** among 
the latest of their works. But Mr. Levy has little of his own to 
offer ; he briefly reiterates the views of some earlier critics, and then, 
in his attempt to expose Moses of Khoren’s “ purpose,” indulges in 
a bit of psycho-analysis. Welcome as his venture is in this respect, 
it is based only upon a few scraps of doubtful discoveries; and his 
conclusion that internal evidence found in the History proves it to 
be the work of a late ninth century writer is grounded upon a 
misunderstanding of Armenian history. A closer study would 
reveal that the internal situation in Armenia during the fifth and 
the ninth centuries has many similarities, as Professor Adontz has 
stated.** Besides, the scholars have not studied exhaustively the 
subject so as to resort to the exercise of psycho-analysis. ‘The 
author, his work, and the date of the composition of his work must 
first be established on the basis of some such researches as are 
suggested by Professor Manandhian, before an inquiry into the 
“purpose “ could begin.*® 

Having summarized the major portions of weighty criticisms on 
Moses of Khoren, I shall conclude by adding a few remarks upon 
his importance in Armenian history. 

Moses of Khoren was the first of his race to conceive and execute 
the plan of a complete history of Armenia, from the earliest times to 
about the middle of the fifth century 4.pD. Whether he be con- 
sidered a fifth or a ninth century writer, to him belongs that distinct 
priority ; in that he was the pioneer, and on that all his critics agree. 
His History is also an unrivalled document as one of the earliest 
examples of national history, based partly on presumably written 





83“ The Date and Purpose of Moses of Chorene’s History,” Byzantion 11 
(1936) 81-96. Cf. also Professor N. Adontz’s brief reply, “Sur la date de 
UV Histoire de V Arménie de Moise de Chorene,” ibid. 97-100, and Mr. Levy’s 
rejoinder with Professor Adontz’s counter-rejoinder, ibid. 593-9. 

84 Cf. the preceding note. 

85 Such a plan was once under way, on a comprehensive scale, in 1904, 
when C. Der-Mekerditchian and S. Malkhasian began their series of Arme- 
nian Historians. But the fruits of their labor on Moses of Khoren were 
lost in the Russian Revolution, and we have the works of only two Arme- 
nian historians (Agathangelos and Lazar of Pharb) thus carefully edited. 
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accounts and partly upon the traditional national folk-tales and 
ancient beliefs. As such it is a mine and treasure of unrecorded 
folkloristic literature of a high order, thus constituting a primary 
source of Armenian history. On that too his critics are unanimous. 
In addition, the History has certain literary qualities which place 
it among the best works of classical Armenian literature. The 
author’s dignified style and the lofty spirit displayed therein, his 
poetic gift and his ability to condense his thoughts in succinct and 
pithy expressions, his confident grasp of such learning as he pos- 
sessed and its effective use in his hands, all these have made his 
History a literary masterpiece. Small wonder that it has been 
difficult to dislodge him from the esteem which he commands among 
Armenian historians of all time, long after it has been proved that 
his History as history is of little value.** 

To date there exists no satisfactory history of Armenia in any 
language. Many have tried to fill that important gap in world 
history, but none has succeeded in the difficult task. According to 
Professor Manandhian and many others *’ this enviable enterprise 
has been rendered most difficult by Moses of Khoren’s History. 
For it is indeed difficult to destroy myths, and national myths 
have an uncanny persistency of reviving themselves. And the 


History of our author, it must be admitted, is replete with myths 
that have wandered from mouth to mouth in the pre-Christian era 
and have been “ sanctified ” in the national history of the oldest 
Christian people at the hands of a gifted, imaginitive and versatile 
writer. 





*° The first Armenian edition of the History was published in Amsterdam 
in 1695. The Latin translation of Wiston Brothers was issued in London 
in 1736 (along with the Armenian text); the first Russian translation by 
J. Ohanian was published in 1809; the first French translation and the 
first Italian translation were issued in 1841; the only German translation 
was prepared by M. Lauer and published in 1869. There is no English 
translation of this work. 

** Manandhian, op. cit. 50. Cf. also C. Funduklian’s articles on Moses 
of Khoren scattered in Anahid for 1930, 1931 and 1936, and especially A. 
Baumgartner’s “Armenia” in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopadie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft (new edition). 
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ROMAJI OR ROMAZI 


Epwin O. REISCHAUER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


In the pages of this journal, Mr. Carr has brought up the vexa- 
tious problem of Japanese Romanization (Rémaji), arguing that 
“there is every reason, scientific and practical, for going over to 
the Kokutei” Romanization and urging that “discussion regard- 
ing its adoption be opened at the first opportunity.” * 

In 1885, a group of interested Japanese scholars, with the aid 
of Hepburn, a distinguished American missionary, and other 
foreigners, devised a system of Romanization for the Japanese lan- 
guage, which was adopted and still is used by the Nihon Romaji 
Hirome Kai (Japanese Society for the Propagation of Romaji). 
In time this system came to be known by Hepburn’s name, although 
it would be more fitting to call it simply the Old Romanization.“ In 
1886 a movement was started by some natural scientists and other 
Japanese scholars for the reform of this system. The result was 
Nipponshiki (Japanese style) Rémaji, or, according to the Ro- 
manization of this system, Nipponsiki Rémazi. In 1937, a cabinet 
decree adopted for government use a system called Kokutei (Offi- 
cial) Rodmazi, which conforms to Nipponsiki in most of the im- 
portant points of dispute between it and the earlier system. 

The following chart of the differences between the three systems 
of Romanization will help to clarify the problem for those not 
familiar with the various Romanization systems or with Japanese 
phonetics. 





1JAOS 59 (1939). 99-102. 

18 The committee which evolved this system was composed of four 
Japanese, Toyama Masakazu 4h |[j JE—: Terao Hisashi + ES: Kanda 
Naibu jgh HH 74jt> and Yatabe Ryokichi Fz fA HB. and of two for- 
eigners, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Eby. Dr. Hepburn and a Herr Techow 
were merely invited to assist the group. See A Short Statement of the Aim 
and Method of the Romaji Kai, Téky6 1885, p. 4-6. 
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Phonetic Old 
Kana Transcription Romanization Kokutei Nipponsiki 
7dI ka ka ka kwa 
Y fi shi si si 
ie og ja sha sya 
yo fu shu syu 
Ya Jo sho syo 
ti chi i ti 
tsu tsu tu 
tia cha tya 
tSu chu tyu 
tSo cho tyo 
Fu fu hu 
dzi ji i zi 
dza ja 
dzu ju z zyu 
dzo jo 
dzi ji i di 
zu zu du 
dza ja dya 
dzu ju 
dzo jo 
mb.... mb.... Wass. ee 
yov mp.... mp.... oe ee 
yw ee mm.... ae Wiss 


1G N 


44 


4 
4 


% 
why 


KAAS AG 
why 


\ 
“4 


The fundamental difference between the systems is that the Old 
Romanization is a simple broad transcription based on the normal 
value of the vowels as in Italian and the consonants as in English, 
whereas the other two Romanizations are not phonetic transcrip- 
tions but are rather phonemic Latin orthographies which take the 
phonemic structure of Japanese rather than Occidental concepts of 
letters values as a starting point. In other words, the Old Romani- 
zation is a simple Latin transliteration designed for the transcrip- 
tion of single Japanese names and words when writing in a for- 
eign language, while the other two systems are really spelling 
systems designed for use by Japanese wishing to write the Japa- 
nese language in the Latin alphabet. Consequently, the Old 
Romanization is obviously designed primarily for use by foreigners 
and the other two systems for use only by those who know the 
Japanese language.” 





*Palmer in his Principles of Romanization (Todky6,1931), p. 123, has 
already clearly stated this difference as follows: 
“The Hepburn system is by its very nature nothing other than a trans- 
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The nature of this difference may be illustrated by the T series 
of Japanese syllables, which are ta t/t tsu te to. Since t/i and tsu 
take the place of ti and tu in the Japanese phonemic system, they 
can naturally be Romanized as ti and tu in a system of Japanese 
orthography with no danger of confusion between the syllables they 
represent and the syllables normally represented by ¢i and tw in 
most other languages. However, in a transcription system de- 
signed for foreigners, especially for those unfamiliar with the 
phonetic structure of Japanese, these two syllables cannot be 
Romanized as ¢i and tu without causing serious confusion. There- 
fore, the Old Romanization, in accordance with its own principles, 
naturally represents them as chi and tsu. 

Whatever may be the objectives of the many groups supporting the 
various Romanization systems, there can be no doubt that these sys- 
tems differ radically in character and are designed, whether consci- 
ously or not, for two very different purposes. On the one hand, the 
Old Romanization has proved to be a very practical transcription. 
Although it may seem to rest on rather arbitrary standards of letter 
values, it has the great weight of decades of almost universal accept- 
ance on its side, and the simple rule, “ the vowels as in Italian, the 
consonants as in English,” has been singularly successful in a geo- 
graphic area where English is the undisputed international lan- 
guage. On the other hand, Kokutei Rédmazi is vastly superior to 
the Old Romanization as a Japanese Latin orthography. However, 
for this purpose, Nipponsiki is better than Kokutei in that it pre- 
serves a few important differences in kana spelling lost in Kokutei.* 

If the Old Romanization is a good broad phonetic transcription 
and the other two systems are good phonemic orthographies, the 
question naturally arises as to which is really wanted, a broad 
phonetic transcription for foreigners or an orthography for Japa- 
nese. From the point of view of foreigners, there can be no doubt 
but that the former is desired. Mr. Carr states that Kokutei 
has practical advantages for the student of Japanese, but there 





literation whereas the Nihonshiki (i.e., Nipponsiki) is by its very nature 
a national orthography; in short, each system fulfils the purpose for which 
it was primarily intended.” 

* Another change for the worse in Kokutei is the substitution of the 
hyphen for ’ between the final » of one syllable and an initial vowel in 
the next syllable within a single word. The hyphen is best reserved for use 
in words which should be hyphenated on other than phonetic grounds. 
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are grounds for serious doubt of this assertion,* and, in any case, 
the argument is quite beside the point. For each student of the 
Japanese language there are hundreds or thousands who read and 
write about Japan, and it is the latter, rather than the former, who 
need a system of Romanization. The argument that, no matter 
what the Romanization, the foreigner will not pronounce Japa- 
nese with absolute correctness, and therefore the foreigner’s view- 
point need not be considered, has been brought forward, but it is 
mere sophistry. The fact remains that an intelligent but unin- 
formed foreigner confronted with the Old Romanization has a 
much greater chance of arriving at a comprehensible approxima- 
tion of the Japanese pronunciation than when confronted with 
Nipponsiki or Kokutei, which for him will always be full of 
startling and confusing discrepancies between the spelling and the 
correct pronunciation. The vast majority of interested foreigners, 
whether they be merely members of the newspaper reading public 
or serious students of the Far East, desire and need a broad phonetic 
transcription which can be used with fair accuracy by anyone, and 
not a phonetic orthography, which is satisfactory only for those who 
know the language.® 





*To the student of the language the fact that Kokutei preserves the 
stem of the verb matsu (matu) in all forms unquestionably is gratifying, 
but that is of little significance, for it is generally accepted that students 
of the language should use kana and Chinese ideographs rather than 
Rémaji in language study. 

*No person with whom I have spoken about the subject in the United 
States has been in favor of the adoption of Kokutei, and the only argu- 
ment put forward in support of it is that, if the Japanese all use it, we 
may be forced to do so also for the sake of uniformity. The instructors of 
Japanese in eastern universities and others closely concerned with the 
problem of Japanese Romanization, who are listed below, all recently signed 
their names to a simple statement that they were in opposition to the 
adoption of Kokutei. 

William R. B. Acker Freer Gallery of Art 
Hugh Borton Columbia University 
Knight Biggerstaff Cornell University 
Serge Elisséeff Harvard University 
John K. Fairbank Harvard University 
A. W. Hummel Library of Congress 
Shio Sakanishi Library of Congress 
Osamu Shimizu Columbia University 
A. C. Soper Princeton University 
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The Japanese attitude towards the Romanization of their own 
language is somewhat confused by a divergence of objectives and 
by some misconceptions. Some of the most enthusiastic proponents 
of each of the Romanization systems have been motivated by a 
desire to substitute the Latin alphabet for the present means of 
writing Japanese in Japan itself. For this purpose they naturally 
need a phonemic orthography like Nipponsiki. But this group com- 
prises only a very small number of extremists. The Japanese people 
and the Japanese government do not in the least contemplate such 
a change, and at present there is not the slightest possibility that 
the Latin alphabet will displace Chinese ideographs and kana in 
Japan. The Japanese unquestionably want a Romanization system 
primarily for the transcription of individual names and words in 
connection with foreign relations and propaganda work among 
foreigners. With the exception of bilingual dictionaries, Romaji is 
used for no necessary purpose for the Japanese people. Therefore, 
from their point of view, as well as from that of foreigners, Romaji 
is essentially for foreign use. 

Although most Japanese probably realize this fact, many have 
allowed themselves to be misled by Nipponsiki enthusiasts. It has 
been argued that the Old Romanization is not scientific, while 
Nipponsiki and Kokutei are. It is true that, as phonemic ortho- 
graphies, they are scientific, but, as broad phonetic transcriptions 
suitable for use by foreigners, they are neither accurate nor scientific, 
and for purely phonetic purposes all three systems are completely 
unsatisfactory. 

To the Japanese, Nipponsiki and Kokutei naturally seem both 
simple and practical,® and, forgetting that their own phonetic back- 
ground is very different from that of foreigners, they believe these 
systems are equally simple and practical for others. Unfortunately, 





Nancy Lee Swann Gest Library 

R. Tsunoda Columbia University 

James R. Ware Harvard University 

Joseph K. Yamagiwa University of Michigan 

* An often overlooked but important practical drawback to these systems 

from the strictly Japanese point of view is that their use undoubtedly 
encourages the Japanese student in his favorite mispronunciations of 
foreign words, which render so much of the English and other foreign 
languages spoken in Japan quite unintelligible to those not accustomed 
to Japanese mispronunciations. 
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to the average foreigner, who naturally does not know that in the 
Japanese phonetic system t/t and tsu take the places of ti and tu, 
both systems are extremely difficult and confusing, whereas the Old 
Romanization has been proved by decades of use to be both simple 
and practical. 

Another misunderstanding on the part of many Japanese is 
occasioned by the names of the rival systems. The Old Romanization 
has been cursed by bearing the name of a foreigner, while Nippon- 
siki and Kokutei have names which naturally appeal to Japanese 
pride. But the usual assumption that the first is foreign made and 
the others Japanese made is false, and, even were it true, it should 
not influence the judgment of Japanese scholars, especially when 
the use of Kokutei or Nipponsiki unquestionably militates against 
the primary function of any Japanese Romanization system, which 
is to act as a tool in spreading information about Japan among 
foreigners. 

One very natural solution of the conflict between the two types 
of Romanization might be to adopt a compromise system. Kokutei 
itself in certain regards is such a compromise. However, when the 
systems are based on different principles and have different objec- 
tives, there can be no satisfactory compromise. In fact, compromise, 
as in the case of Kokutei, is worse than either extreme. Romaji 
must be either a phonetic transcription or else a phonemic ortho- 
graphy but not a combination of the two. 

Some may argue that the action of the Japanese cabinet has 
already decided the question, but this is a serious misinterpretation 
of the facts. Only last February the Minister of Education admitted 
that a final decision had not been reached.’ Moreover, many if not 





*In proof of this assertion, I offer the following statements, made in the 
Japanese diet on February 9, 1939 (as reported in The Japan Times Weekly, 
Feb. 16, 1939). 

“Mr. Kasai: ... For 55 years . . . Romaji has been used in Japan 
and abroad without any difficulties. 

“But unfortunately, in recent years, Dr. Tanakadate has been trying 
his best to propagate a new system called ‘Romazi’ and has been doing 
his utmost to force it upon our people. It is indeed a crime that such an 
inadequate and inferior system should be forced upon our people and 
foreigners, when the existing system of Romaji has been used with satis- 
faction for over a half century. . . . I sincerely hope that the Minister 
of Education will use his discretion to put a stop on (sic) the use of this 
incomplete and imperfect ‘ Romazi.’ 
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most of the Japanese groups and institutions which are most deeply 
concerned in the problem and print most of the material using 
Romaji are resolutely continuing to use the Old Romanization, 
Furthermore, the Old Romanization is still accepted everywhere 
outside of Japan, and the weight of the forty or fifty years during 
which it has been the acknowledged standard system has given it a 
lead in world use over Nipponsiki and Kokutei that could not be 
overcome in anything short of several decades. It will be no simple 
task to substitute such startling Romanization as T'ydsyi for Chéshi, 
Huzi for Fuji, Tusima for Tsushima and zyiizitu for jijitsu. The 
half-hearted support of Kokutei by certain groups in Japan will 
accomplish little in the face of the evident superiority of the Old 
Romanization, its decades of unquestioned supremacy, and the deter- 
mined support it is being given by many Japanese as well as most 
foreigners. Kokutei has by no means won the battle. It still is 
decidedly the weaker opponent of the two, and any deflection from 
the Old Romanization on the part of this society or any other 
group, whether in Japan or abroad, will not tend towards uni- 
formity, as Mr. Carr asserts, but will only lead towards greater 
confusion.® 


In conclusion, one may summarize the case for the Old Romani- 
zation as follows. Of the three systems it alone is a phonetic tran- 





“Minister of Education, General Araki: The question of the use of 
Romaji has been discussed often. . . . I am hoping that we may be able 
to establish an institution for studying sound, and before arriving at a 
final decision, we must make careful studies of our own language and 
sounds.” 

®* The inevitable confusion which would result can be illustrated by two 
well known examples. The steamship company operating the liner Chichibu 
Maru was induced to change the spelling of the name to Titibu Maru in 
conformity with Kokutei. The resulting confusion in pronunciation among 
the foreign passengers of the ship made the company desire to restore the 
old spelling, but the supporters of Kokutei vigorously opposed this. Eventu- 
ally the company, in desperation, changed the name of the liner to Kama- 
kura Maru, a name Romanized alike in all systems. The second example 
is afforded by a famous Tokyd grocery store of Meidiya, which in the 
old Romanization would be Meijiya. Several decades ago the company 
began using Nipponsiki for its name, and in all these years foreigners in 
Tdkyé, including those who speak the Japanese language, have persisted in 
pronouncing the second syllable of the name as di, although this syllable 
does not exist in the Japanese phonetic system. 
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scription suitable for foreigners. With the exception of a few 
extremists, foreigners and Japanese alike desire such a phonetic 
transcription and not a phonemic orthography designed to displace 
Chinese characters and kana in Japan itself, but many Japanese 
have been misled into supporting Nipponsiki or Kokutei because 
of misunderstandings as to the relative merits of the systems and 
the misconception that the Old Romanization was foreign in origin. 
Despite the action of the Japanese government, there is strong 
opposition to the use of Kokutei in Japan as well as abroad, and 
the Old Romanization still remains by far the most generally 
accepted system. Therefore, if serious confusion is to be avoided 
in the transcription of Japanese names and words, a strong stand 
should be taken by Japanese and foreigners alike against the use of 
Kokutei or Nipponsiki. If this is done, there is good reason to 
believe that before long the Old Romanization may again be officially 
accepted in Japan, as it is elsewhere. 





THE ISRAQI REVIVAL OF AL-SUHRAWARDI 


Epwarp J. JuRJI . 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Asu-AL-FuTtH YAHYA* AL-SUHRAWARDI was born at Suhra- 
ward near Sultiniyah, in the Persian area of Jibal, about 1154. 
Having lived and studied at Maraghah, Isfahan, and Baghdad he 
moved on to Aleppo during the reign of al-Zihir? in whose favor 
he remained till the year 1191, when incensed by the orthodox party 
the ruler at the advice of Salih-al-Din (Saladin) sanctioned the 
execution of al-Suhrawardi.* Thus ended prematurely the life of 
a stalwart mystic of Islam and an extraordinary exponent of Sufi 
Illumination. His biographers, because of one form of prejudice or 
another, say of him that “his learning was greater than his 
wisdom.” * They levelled at him the accusation of disbelief and 
allegiance to Greek philosophy. Hence the doctors of jurisprudence 
(al-fugaha’) decided that his life be terminated, his bitterest critics 
having been Zayn-al-Din and Majd-al-Din, the sons of Juhayl.® 

Abu-al-Futih al-Suhrawardi revived the interest of the East in 
both the illuminative life and illuminative mysticism. He initiated 
the so-called hikmat al-isrdq “ wisdom of illumination ” and his fol- 
lowers gained the sobriquet of [srdgiyun (Illuminatics). The most 
characteristic feature of the wrdqi theory is the metaphysics of 
illumination. It is the Neo-Platonic theory of light, a spiritual 
light which serves as a symbol of emanation but at the same time is 
regarded as the fundamental reality of all things. Arab philos- 





1Qr Ahmad, ibn-Habash ibn-Amirak Shihab-al-Din. 

* a. D. 1186-1216; the son of Salih-al-Din, and viceroy of Aleppo. 

See Baha’-al-Din ibn-Shaddad, Kitab Sirat Saldh-al-Din, Cairo, A. H. 
1317, p. 302; the popular name al-Shaykh al-Magqtil, the murdered shaykh, 
is applied to al-Suhrawardi in opposition to shahid, martyr. 

‘Ibn-Khallikin III 257. 

5 Baha’-al-Din, op. cit. 303. 

*On the metaphysics of light see Clemens Baeumker, “ Witelo, ein Phi- 
losoph und Naturforscher des xiii Jahrhunderts,” in Beitrége zur Geschichte 
der Philosophie des Mittelalters (Miinster, 1908) 357 ff. 
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ophers, like al-Farabi, ibn-Sina’ and al-Ghazzili, betray the same 
theory, but al-Suhrawardi makes greater use of the symbol. Neces- 
sity and contingency, being and non-being, substance and accident, 
cause and effect, thought and sensation, body and soul, are all 
explained by the doctrine of iraq. Through the symbol of israq, 
proof is found for living, moving and being—all are light,® even 
the very existence of God is light.?° 

Like ibn-Sina he was a Peripatetic.* Yet unlike him, al- Suhra- 
wardi accepted all the mystic philosophy which Islam obtained 
from Hellenistic syncretism—the Neo-Platonic doctrine, Hermetic 
theories, occult sciences, gnostic traditions, Neo-Pythagorean ele- 
ments. That all religions express one single truth was strongly 
upheld by him as well as by his followers; also by ibn-‘Arabi who 
came on the scene in the subsequent century. Agathodaemon, 
Hermes,** the five greatest Greek philosophers—Empedocles, Pytha- 
goras, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle—Jamasp and Buzurjumhur 
were the masters in this philosophic movement. 

In their study of illumination, which is one of the most interesting 
in the history of Neo-Platonism, the ISraqis used a special nomen- 
clature based on the use of metaphoric terms. “ Light-darkness ” 
thus symbolized the highest and the lowest in the realm of the 


metaphysical, that is, spirit and matter, good and evil.* The 
superior intellects issue from God and are called “lights.” God 
himself is the “ Light of lights.” The diffusion of this ideal light 
from its primary source illumines the world of darkness. Plotinus ** 





7 See his Rasd’il al-Hikmah al-Mashrigiyah, ed. M. A. F. Mahren (Leyden, 
1889) ; ef. C. A. Naillino, in Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 10 (1923-25) 433- 
467, where evidence is deduced to point out that ibn-Sina wrote a work on 
“eastern philosophy ” (hikmah maérigiyah) not illuminative philosophy. 

SH. Corbin and P. Kraus, “Suhrawardi d’Alep,” in Journal Asiatique 
227 (Paris, 1935) 2-4. 

®°Cf. Max Horten, Die Philosophie der Erleuchtung nach Suhrawardi 
(Halle, 1912) 48-61. 

10Cf. Muhammad Iqbal, The Development of Metaphysics in Persia 
(London, 1808) 121 ff. 

1In Arabic the school is ealled al-Masésd’iin. 

22 Alfred von Kremer, Geschichte der herrschenden Ideen (Leipzig, 1868) 
93. 

18 Tn Oriental traditions the dualism of Mini was characterised, precisely, 
by this opposition of light and darkness. 

** Died in 270. 
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had already called this diffusion “ irradiation ” which corresponds 
to the Arabic word isrdq.*® 

But few Arab writers made a record of Jsrdq doctrines, Al. 
Suhrawardi was soon followed by Fakhr-al-Din al-Razi** among 
whose numerous works, which include a voluminous commentary on 
the Koran, is a book allegedly on illumination, Kitab al-Mabahit al. 
Masrigiyah “ Book of Iluminative Studies.” Yet neither this nor 
the other scanty writings in this iraqi field ever eclipsed the im- 
pression left by al-Suhrawardi. 

Al-Suhrawardi’s** chief work, Kitab Hikmat al-Isriq “The 
Book of Illuministic Wisdom ” completed in 1186 was chiefly an 
attack on Peripatetic philosophy. Manuscript copies of this work 
are extant in Istanbil, Vienna, London and Leyden. Of his other 
books, Haydkil al-Nir “Temples of Light” is the best known but 
does not measure up to the former in originality. He also wrote 
Kitab al-Talwihat “ Elucidations,” al-Masari* w-al-Mutérahit 
“Crosswords and Conversations,” and al-Lamahdat fi-al-Hagqi’iq 
“ Glimpses of the Truth.” *® 

In Hikmat al-Israq he declares that his philosophy is the same as 
that of the ancient sages of Greece, Egypt, and Persia, who, he 


think, expressed metaphorically the same doctrine. He advances 
a mystical theory of the Imam which leaves little doubt in one’s 
mind as to why he was sentenced to death.*® His statements on the 
science of light represent what he calls “the teaching of God, the 





**In this paper, however, “illumination” is used as the equivalent of 
israq. 

2° Died 606/1209. 

17 Two other figures carried the same name. First, Sihib-al-Din al Suhra- 
wardi (539/1144-632/1234), descendant of abu-Bakr and companion of the 
celebrated ascetic ‘abd-al-Qidir al-Jilini whose chief work is ‘Awérif. 
al-Ma‘arif. Second, Diya’-al-Din al-Suhrawardi (490/1096-563/1167-8), the 
uncle of the present Sufi who also was a celebrated ascetic. He taught at the 
Nizimiyah College in Baghdad ca. 545/1150/51. Biographical notices of 
these two Suhrawardis, who were orthodox Sufis, are more abundant than 
those relating to al-Maqtil. 

18 See Otto Spies and S. K. Khattak, Three Treatises on Mysticism (Stutt- 
gart, 1935) in which three risdlahs of al-Suhrawardi, composed in Persian, 
are edited and translated into English; on this work, to which is appended 
a biography of al-Maqtil as well as a list of his writings, see the present 
writer’s review in JAOS 56. 516-17. 

2°'Von Kremer, op. cit. 92. 
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Almighty.” The same had also been “the sentiment of Plato, the 
chief of philosophy and possessor of force and light (al-‘ayd w-al- 
nir).” Similarily did those believe who foreshadowed Plato, such 
as Hermes, father of the sages, and other pillars of wisdom like 
Empedocles and Pythagoras. “The words of the ancients are 
symbolic.” *° On the illuminative theory of light and darkness, as a 
foundation, the sages of Persia such as Jamasp,”* Farshawashtar ** 
and Buzurjumhur ** (or Buzurgmihr) laid their emphasis. 

Al-Suhrawardi uses a kind of Platonic induction whereby the 
lowest possible may be used to reach the highest possible, that is, a 
process that leads from this world to another of which this is only a 
mere reflection. He often confuses Plato with Plotinus,™* for all 
his doctrine seems to be in common with the latter rather than with 
the former. He criticizes the Peripatetics, even though he borrows 
some of their objections to the theory of ideas. At this point he 
proceeds to elaborate his own theory of illumination which he 
attempts to associate with the views of the old sages. This is one of 
the most interesting episodes in the whole process of Arabic 
philosophic literature. 

Al-Suhrawardi taught that the pure governing lights *° that are 
in man prove to us the existence of light. The victorious light *° is 
nobler than the governing light, since it is more removed from 
dependence on darkness. These lights are outside of the pale of the 
world of contingencies,*” and nothing can prevent them from that 
which is consistent with their perfection. All phases of darkness 
are shadows of the phases of ideas.** Through ascetic exercises one 





*Carra De Vaux, “La Philosophie Illuminative d’apres Suhrawerdi 
Meqtoul,” in Journal Asiatique, sér. 9 tome 19 (Paris, 1902) 69. 

* A companion of Zoroaster. 

“Brother of Jimisp and father-in-law of Zoroaster according to the 
Zend-Avesta, tr. James Darmesteter (Paris, 1892) I 336. 

*Tdeal vizir of Anishirwin the Great. Many sayings and singular 
proverbs are ascribed to him. He died at an advanced age during the reign 
of Hormuz, son of Aniishirwin, A.p. 580 or 590. See Theodor Néldeke, 
Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden (Leyden, 1879), 
251. 

* See reference to Plotinus above. 

*al-anwdr al-mujarradah al-mudabbirah, that is, “the spirits.” 

**an-nir al-qahir, these are celestial intelligences. 

*" Glam al-ittifagat. 

* jam‘ al-hay’at al-zgulmaniyah zildl li-al-hay’at al-‘dqilah, see Carra de 
Vaux, op. cit. 77. 
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comes to perceive the world of might *® and the royal essences,* 
the lights once witnessed by Hermes and Plato, the clarity of ideas, 
sources of thirst and sight about which Zoroaster spoke. Al- 
barzah ** stands for an obscure substance which in tsrdq means the 
human body ** which is thought of as a barrier because it stands in 
the way of light. The dualism of this system, therefore, is not 
between light and darkness for darkness is nothing; rather is it 
between luminous matter and things obscure. 

If we must trace isréq to Neo-Platonism, we should remember 
the Oriental character of the: latter,** which is apparent in the 
terminology,*> in the dualism of light and darkness and in the 
metaphors drawn from astral worship. The parentage of Iilumina- 
tion is twofold, Greek and Persian: Plotinus ** and Mani.*’ 





2° ‘Glam al-jabarit. 

30 ql-dawat al-mulikiyah. 

31 ql-adwa’ al-ma‘nawiyah. 

32 Cf. von Kremer 95; Koran 23: 102; 55: 20, where it means “ barrier, 
transition, interval ”; ibn-‘Arabi is sometimes called Barzah al-Bardazih. 

88 Carra de Vaux, op. cit. 85. 

34 Thid. 89. ‘ 

85 Interesting from this point of view are the following New Testament 
references to light: John 1: 4; 10: 10; 11: 25; 14: 6; Acts 3: 15; Romans 
6: 4; II Corinthians 4: 12; Philemon 4: 3 ete. 

8° Cf. W. R. Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus (London, 1918), I 113-21. 

87 Cf. A. V. Williams Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies (New York, 1928), 


174-5, 187-93. 





BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Etymology of qaium, “ Hand” 


Although gétum, “hand,” is one of the most common words of 
Akkadian, attempts at establishing its etymology have hitherto not 
met with success. In point of fact, the etymological difficulties 
presented by the word are exceptionally great. It contains only two 
visible consonants, g and ¢, and since the word is feminine, one 
must furthermore take into consideration that the second consonant 
might represent the ¢ of the feminine formative element -(a)t, a 
fact that would leave q the only certain radical of the root. But no 
matter how that ¢ was conceived, there did not seem to exist in 
Akkadian or any other Semitic language a root with q as one of its 
radicals and with such a meaning that a form qatwm derived from 
that root could readily mean “hand.” Holma in Die Namen der 
Korpertetle im Assyrisch-Babylonischen, p. 117, therefore, directly 
states: “ Etymologie [of gatum] unklar,” and also the dictionaries 
of Delitzsch and Muss-Arnolt as well as Bezold’s Glossar refrain 
from suggesting any etymology. But judging from the place assigned 
by him to gatum, Delitzsch seems to think preferentially of a bicon- 
sonantal root AP, while Bezold for the same reason seems to have 
in mind a root mediae infirmae (ANP, etc.). Thus far the only 
actual attempt I know of at connecting gatum with a known verb 
root has been made by Haupt,’ who derived gaétum (over gattum 
and gantum) from gant, 73P. But this etymology presents some 
difficulties. A feminine derivative of gant should have a long con- 
tracted vowel before the “ Auslaut” -twm in Akkadian, i.e., one 
would expect a form such as ganitum, ganiitum, or gandtum, which 
would not readily become gantum. But even if this shortening 
could be assumed, there is to date no instance known in Akkadian 
where the sound combination att (as in gattum < gantum) de- 
veloped to at. And finally a meaning “to grasp,” which Haupt 
ascribes to the verb 13P , gant, etc. in order to explain the meaning 





* Mentioned by Albright in AJSL XXXIV (1917/18) 236, n. 1. 
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“hand” of gatum, is unprovable, the meanings actually found 
being “to acquire (by purchase)” and “to make.” * 

No such difficulties, however, are encountered if we derive gatum 
(< qgahtum) from the root /gh. In all Semitic languages in which 
this root occurs, it has the meaning “to grasp,” “to take”; cf. 
in Akkadian lag@’um, leqi, “to take,” in Hebrew np?, “to take,” 
and in Arabic lagiha, “ to take,” “ to conceive (from the stallion) .” 
The form qadtum (< ga’tum < qahtum < qahatum) corresponds 
perfectly to the Hebrew verbal substantive or infinitive form ARP, 
... ABR (<qahtum < qahatum), “to take,” “the taking.” It 
will be observed that in this word as in the Akkadian gaétum the 
root Jgh has lost its initial radical, similarly as, e. g., the root wb, 
“to dwell,” in Subtum (< Sibtum) from wsibatum. To be sure, in 
all other known derivatives of Akkadian leqi the 1 of the root Igh 
is not treated like a weak consonant (cf. ilgi, “he took,” and 
melgétu, “that which has been taken”); but also in Hebrew 
dropping of the / of /aqah is found only in the infinitive form gahat 
and the imperative gah, whereas in all other forms with originally 
vowelless / this consonant like the n of the primae niin is merely 
assimilated to the second radical (cf. tqggah, “he takes,” MP, 
“taking of bribes,” FINPS, “ merchandise(?)”), or even preserved 
(cf. miprn, “booty,” and Dnp?D, “pair of tongs”). 

There is, nevertheless, an important difference between Akkadian 
and Hebrew with regard to the use of /gh forms with dropped 
initial 7. In Hebrew gahat and gah, which drop the I, belong to 
the regular inflectional scheme of the verb. The scheme of the 
Akkadian verb leqi uses exclusively forms in which the / of the 
root Jgh is treated strong, while the treatment of the / as a weak 
consonant is found only in the substantive gatum, which not only 
for this reason, but also because of its meaning “hand,” stands 
outside of the inflectional scheme of the verb legi. This fact can 
be satisfactorily explained only by the assumption that the deriva- 
tion of gatum from the root lgh took place long before the historical 
period in which the / of the verb leqi was treated as a strong 
consonant. This very early Akkadian or even pre-Akkadian origin 
of gatum is fully corroborated by the fact that although the long 
@ of gatum resulted from a contraction of short a and vowelless h, 





* Zimmern was inclined to ascribe the two meanings to two different verbs. 
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it was never subjected to the change to é, ordinarily caused by the 
presence of a h in the root of the word. Evidently the dropping of 
its initial 7, the contraction of the vowel a and the last radical 
*(< h) to 4, and the fact that the word carried a meaning no longer 
immediately connected with the idea “to take,” had separated the 
substantive gatum, “hand,” from the verb for “to take” long 
before the time in which the change of a to e took place in Akkadian. 
At that time the historical connection of gatum and lqh must evi- 
dently already have been completely forgotten, so that the 4 of 
gatum could be taken as an original genuine 4. 

While Hebrew gahat (< qahtum) still appears in its primary 
meaning of an abstract verbal noun, “the taking,” the Akkadian 
gatum, “ hand,” presupposes of course a meaning “ means by which 
one takes.” But the use of the verbal abstract noun as denoting the 
means by which an action is performed can also be observed else- 
where. One need only recall the German “ Fang,” which not only 
denotes the “action of catching,” but also has the meanings of 
“claw ” and “ tooth,” i. e., the means by which an animal catches 
its prey.® 

A, POEBEL 


Oriental Institute, 
University of Chicago 





Some Supplementary Arabic Literature on the Lemon 


In an article on the lemon in JAOS 57 (1937) 381-396 I 
endeavored to collect the most important references to this fruit in 
Arabic literature. Since the appearance of this material some 
additional passages have come to hand which are important enough 
to be added to what has already been said on the subject. The 
earliest of these additional sources is al-Maqdisi (ft after A.D. 
1000) ;* he mentions the lemons laymi) of al Basrah as being 
unequalled anywhere. In the same work (p. 482) he lists the 
laymiinah among the fruits peculiar to Sindh; according to him it 





* Note also that some scholars have been inclined to take English and 
German “hand,” Gothic “ handus,” as a derivative of the root reflected in 
Gothic “hinpban,” “to capture,” English “to hunt.” 

1 Kitab Ahsan al-Taqdsim fi Ma'rifat al-Aqdlim, ed. M. J. de Goeje 
(Leiden, 1877) 7. 


7 
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resembled the apricot (miSmiS) and was extremely sour. The 
lemon (al-laymia)* is mentioned again on p. 425 as growing in 
Arrajin,®’ on the southern border between the Iranian provinces 
of Khizistaén and Fars. 

Yaqit (Buldain III 443) quotes al-Istakhri to the effect that the 
lemon (laymiin) grew as far north in Iran as Saymarah and Sira- 
van,* near the boundary between al-Jibal and ‘Iraq-i ‘Arabi. The 
existing texts of al-Istakhri, however, have tamr (dates) instead of 
the laymiin which Yaqiit quotes. The reading tamr in this case 
seems to be the correct one, since in a résumé on p. 201 of al- 
Istakhri it is said that of the whole province of al-Jibal it was in 
these two towns only that the date grew, while nothing whatever is 
said of the lemon. 

Some illuminating remarks on the lemon as cultivated in Egypt 
are made by the historian al-Maqrizi (+ A. p. 1442), whose Khitat° 
is a mine of information on all phases of medieval Egyptian culture. 
Quoting (pp. 232-3) from ibn-al- Ma’-miin’s chronicle of the year 
517 (A.D. 1123), he says that at the feast of Epiphany “The 
people, according to custom, distributed to the officiants [at the 
Coptic church services| citrons, oranges, and the laymiin murakab,” 
which Wiet (p. 233, n. 1) correctly identifies with the laymin 
murakkab of ibn-al-Baytair.® Al-Magrizi mentions still another 
kind of laymiin, which though similar in name cannot be the sour, 
apple-like lemon of al-Istakhri: “[In the (Coptic) month of 
Messori (July-August) ] the laymin tuffahi (apple-like lemon) 
ripens. This is one of a number of varieties of lemons found in 
Egypt and is eaten without sugar, owing to the small degree of its 
acidity and its delicious taste.” The lemon seems to have passed 
from Egypt to the Sudan, for al-Maqrizi* mentions it as one of 
the staple products of the kingdom of Kanim, to the east and north- 
east of Lake Chad. 

Professor G. Dalman of Greifswald has kindly brought to my 





* For variant spellings of this word in the MSS see de Goeje’s vol. IV of 
the Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum (Leiden, 1879) 351. 

* See Guy Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905) 
268-9. 

*Idem 202. 

5 Ed. Gaston Wiet IV (Cairo, 1924). 

*See JAOS 57 (1937) 383. 

7 Ed. Wiet III (Cairo, 1922) 266. 
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attention a list of modern Palestinian varieties of Citrus, together 
with their Arabic names, which he and J. E. Dinsmore published 
in the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina-Vereins in 1911.8 This 
material is treated more fully in Dinsmore’s revision of George E. 
Post’s Flora of Syria, Palestine and Sinai. I (Oxford, 1932) 277. 
Under C. Limon he lists the following varieties: laymiin hamid, 
laymiin muradkabi and laymiin mdlih (saline lemon). These he 
gives as coming from India. C. Lumia, the sweet lime of India 
or the sweet lemon, is the Arabic laymiin hilw. It resembles the 
ordinary lemon except that it is sweet. This is also ascribed to 
India. C. Aurantifolia is known in Arabic as laymiin ba‘li (lemon 
growing on unirrigated soil). C. grandis (decumana), the shaddock 
or pomelo, is called either burtugan hindi or laymiin hindi (Indian 
orange or Indian lemon). The laymiin hilw here described must 
certainly be very similar to, if not actually identical with, the 
apple-like lemon of al-Magrizi. 

It is quite clear from the latitude with which the word laymin 
is employed in Arabic that this name has been extended in usage so 
as to cover a number of varieties of Citrus besides C. Limon. No 
doubt many varieties were developed by Arabs and other Mediter- 
ranean peoples by grafting and intensive cultivation. 

The article in JAOS 5%. 381 ff. referred to above, should be 
corrected in two places. On p. 384, line 10, ¢» is an error for 
¢!; ibn-Hawgal’s work mentioned in n. 16 should be al-Masdlik 
w-al-Mamdalik, and not Masalik al-Mamdalik, as given. 


Harowtp W. GLIDDEN 
American School of Oriental Research, 
Jerusalem 





Documents from Mughal India 


In connection with the communication from Miss Abbott in the 
JOURNAL 59 (1939) 371, it may be of interest that in the meantime 
22 of the documents in question have been purchased by the Cleve- 
land Public Library from Rev. R. H. Hannum as an addition to 
the large collection on the history of India in the John G. White 
Collection of Folk-lore and Orientalia. 





® 34. 25. 
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As one document mentions the sum of Rs. 3940 in the settlement 
of an estate and another document the amount of 15 dims, it 
would seem that at least some of the documents are precisely the 
ones described by Miss Abbott. 

Our collection comprises 7 public and 15 private documents. 
Among the former, there is a release (2&9), a list of prices 
(4b cond Voly) and a court case (44 alue Wie), The latter 
are practically all contracts referring to the sale or lease of agri- 
cultural land or property, among them a lease for 100 solar years 
(cnet Sle aK ) 1152 to 1251 (year of the) Fasli. 


F, E. SoMMER 
Cleveland Public Library 





A CORRECTION 


In the JournaL 59. 397, 2nd from last line, after the words 
“ (1132 a.p.) ” insert the following: 


incorporating the earliest, actually dated, Islamic exterior architec- 
tural faience known, and a mosque sanctuary, dated 529 A.H. 
(1134-35 a. D.) 


M. B. SMITH 
Library of Congress 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Glazed Tiles from a palace of Ramesses II at Kantir (The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Papers No. 3). By Wititam C. 
Hayes. New York, 1937. 


Of Egyptian royal palaces of the Old and Middle Kingdoms, we 
have no traces at all. They must have stood at the site of Memphis, 
the ancient capital of Egypt since its unification by Menes. If we 
may judge from the tomb furniture of King Kheops’ mother or 
from the jewels of some of the princesses of the 12th Dynasty, they 
must indeed have been stately buildings and their rooms must have 
been filled with costly objects. 

With the New Kingdom the city of Thebes came to the fore, and 
it is possible that since the beginning of the 18th Dynasty each 
King, beside his main residence at Memphis, also had a palace of 
his own built in the neighborhood of Karnak, where stood the 
temple of Amon-Re, the King of the Gods. Such palaces (or rather 
their ruined sites) of Amenophis III, of Ramesses III, and of 
Ramesses II (at the Ramesseun) are known. Two have been ex- 
plored by American expeditions. A third American expedition, 
sent out by the University of Pennsylvania, while excavating at 
Memphis, unearthed the palace of King Meneptah (successor of 
Ramses I1), the stately remains of which are to be seen in the 
University Museum at Philadelphia. The so-called “ heretic ” King, 
Amenophis IV (Akhnaton), had several palaces* built at el 
Amarna, where he resided and worshipped his only God Aton, the 
sun disk. 

But in the second half of the New Kingdom, the capital of 
Memphis, to say nothing of Thebes far up in the South, seems to 
have been too distant from the troublesome northeast boundary of 
the Empire to serve permanently as a residence of the Kings. Thus, 
probably under the reign of Sethos I, if not under one of his 





+The site of the larger or Northern one of his palaces is the most exten- 
sive ruin of an Egyptian royal palace so far known. We get much addi- 
tional information about the arrangement and the contents of its rooms 
from the wall reliefs depicting the palace in rock tombs of Akhnaton’s 
highest officials at el Amarna. 
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predecessors, a new residence was built near the modern village of 
Kantir, about one hundred kilometers northeast of Cairo and about 
about 20 kilometers south of Tanis.2 Temples to many of the 
great gods of Egypt were erected there, and all kings of the 19th 
and 20th dynasties, at least from Sethos I to Ramses X, had their 
palaces there. The most elaborate ones were those of Sethos I and 
Ramses II, and this latter king celebrated here the third and sixth 
of his jubilee festivals. 

A thorough excavation of these palaces has never been undertaken. 
But for a number of years glazed tiles and fragments of glazed 
statues (these latter unknown from other sources) had been secretly 
dug up by the natives and thus got to the antiquity dealers in Cairo 
and through them to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. The Cairo Museum then had some excavating done at the 
spot,* and a number of similar objects were found and brought to 
the Museum in Cairo. 

Of all such glazed tiles and glazed statues coming from the palace 
of Ramesses IT at Kantir, Dr. William C. Hayes of the Metropolitan 
Museum has made an elaborate and painstaking study, the results of 
which he presents in the above publication. We learn that the 
material was a highly friable and porous granular substance of 
artificial composition, which first was made as a coarse paste, then 
modelled by hand to the desired shapes and dried by exposure to the 
heat, after that, it was glazed. The statues and almost all the tiles 
were polychrome. 

Although almost all of the objects are fragmentary, Dr. Hayes 
has been able to reconstruct in most cases their original shapes and 
sizes, and to ascertain the respective places of the palace from which 
they came. Most of them, by far, came from the king’s throne 
room: rectangular plaques with figures of foreigners probably from 
its walls, other from the tops and sides of a number of stairways 
and from the tops and sides of raised platforms. The whole group 
probably once formed the ornamented revetment of two (or four) 
elaborately decorated throne daises.* 





2It is in all probability the site of the ancient Pe(r)-Ramesése-mai- 
Amin on “ House of Ramesses, beloved of Amun,” as the texts of Ramesses 
II’s time call the Delta residence of the Ramesside Kings. 

Cf. the report of Mahmud Effendi Hamza, Annales du Service des 
Antiquités de VEgypte, 1930, pp. 45-52 and pls. I-III. 

* Remainders of a similar throne dais were found in Meneptah’s palace at 
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Other pieces, among them inlay tiles in the form of bound 
foreign captives, tiles with sections of the hieroglyphic titulary of 
the king and pieces of inlay from the decoration of formal doorways, 
windows and balconies must come from various public and official 
portions of the palace suites. Tiles with floral designs, marsh 
scenes, female figures and with the figure of the God Bes, who was 
the patron of the erotic life of the Egyptians in the New Kingdom, 
evidently came from the private rooms of the king’s harem. 

The glazed statues represent lions, sitting upright on their 
haunches (reminding one at first of the bears in our zoological 
gardens), and biting the head of a captive (Negro, Asiatic, or 
Libyan), who is kneeling in front of them. They probably were 
used as newel posts in connection with the throne-daises. 

On pp. 33 ff., Mr. Hayes gives an interesting discussion of the 
representation of different foreign races, which on the tiles are 
shown as the enemies of Egypt, and especially of their garment, 
with ample references to the literature: they are Kushites (negroes), 
Libyans, Hittites, Mespotamians (Babylonians and Mitannis), 
Syrians and ‘sea peoples’ of the Mediterranean.® These figures 
were used only in inferior positions in the decorative scheme of the 
palace, as on the steps of staircases or the floor of the dais etc. and 
were always shown as fettered captives or groveling vassals, a typical 
sign, as Mr. Hayes rightly suggests of the “arrogant and probably 
slightly apprehensive spirit,” which distinguished the Ramesside 
period from earlier times of the New Kingdom. 

The end of this valuable study is devoted to a brief review of the 
history of the use of glazed tiles in the decoration of Egyptian 
architecture. Its beginning goes back to the first dynasty, but it 
remained rare through the Old and Middle Kingdoms. Since 
Amarna it replaced, to a certain extent, the earlier decorations on 





Memphis and are now shown in a reconstructed model in the University 
Museum in Philadelphia. 

* A small rectangular inlay tile shows a cow’s head in front view with a 
rosette enclosed in her curving horns, a representation well known from the 
Aegean art of this time and occurring also on Egyptian painted ceilings, 
e.g. in the palace of Amenophis III. Here, however, (pl. 12) quite excep- 
tionally, part of the cow’s neck is seen to the left of the head! It looks as 
if the animal were just turning its head toward the observer. Another 
interesting item is a shoe (or sock) of soft green leather (?) covering the 
foot of one of the Cretans. 
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painted stucco. But this use never reached a height comparable to 
the decoration of Ramesses II’s palace at Kantir, whose throne 
platforms were practically built of massive glazed tiles; after him— 
under Ramses I1J— a definite decline is visible. 


Der Tanz im alten Aegypten. Von EMMA BRUNNER-TRAUT. Nach 
bildlichen und inschriftlichen Zeugnissen. (Aegyptologische 
Forschungen herausgegeben von Alexander Scharff, Heft 6). 
Glueckstadt-Hamburg-New York, 1938. 


Frau Brunner-Traut’s treatise (a Munich Ph. D. dissertation) 
presents a conscientious collection of all the available material— 
representations in relief on the walls of tombs and temples and 
references in the Egyptian literature—concerning dancing in the 
various periods of Egyptian history. 

The arrangement is chronological. The author begins with a 
brief chapter dealing with prehistoric and archaic times. In the 
following chapters, which treat the Old, Middle, and New King- 
doms, subdivisions are introduced containing descriptions of various 
kinds of dances which were used in the cults of the temples (in the 
royal residence as well as in the province) and in connection with 
the funerary rites. Ceremonial dances are contrasted with acro- 
batic dances, which are also found in the temple rituals of the 
Middle and New Kingdoms and in the funeral processions of the 
Old Kingdom. 

In the New Kingdom’ a third group of dances appear, of a secu- 
lar kind, which were enjoyed at public festivals or at the convivial 
parties of the well-to-do classes. 

It seems to me commendable that the author has refrained from 
contrasting the dances of the Ancient Egyptians with those of 
other peoples. The Egyptian material which she presents here for 
the first time in an exhaustive manner, is so filled with problems and 
difficulties that it had to be published by itself and thus thrown open 





*In this period not only dances of Egyptians, but of foreigners also, 
were represented on Egyptian tomb walls. With the exception ot one case, 
in which a dancing Negro girl is shown, these often ecstatic dances of for- 
eigners, Negroes and Libyans, were performed by men only and always to 
the accompaniment of musical instruments. 
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to specialists who may give their own comparisons. We must be 
grateful for this presentation which in a very sober way distinguishes 
between established facts, possible explanations, and unsolved ques- 
tions. While not pretending to say a final word, it has done a 
good deal to advance our understanding in this interesting field of 
Egyptian civilization.? 

The second, comparatively short, part of the book is devoted to 
an interesting discussion of the various words of the Egyptian 
language designating the different kinds of dancing: the cere- 
monial, rigid dance, always performed by women; a figure dance 
performed by pairs and in use only during the Old Kingdom; 
a word used for an acrobatic dance which originated in the late 
Old Kingdom as well as for the more sedate dance of the “ Muu”; 
and a word designating the leaping dance which, since the Middle 
Kingdom, was performed in the cult of the goddess Hathor. Finally, 
a number of words are discussed which have been rendered 
erroneously by “ dancing.” | 

A valuable addition is found at the end of the book, giving an 
exhaustive reproduction of the hieroglyphic texts which accompany 
representations of dancing. Unfortunately, a similar collection of 
passages referring to dancing in Egyptian literature has not been 
added.® 

HERMANN RANKE 

University of Pennsylvania 


Textes Mathématiques Babyloniens, transcrits et traduits. Par 
F, THureau-DaneGin. Leiden: PUBLICATIONS DE LA Société 
ORIENTALE Ex Lux: Tome 1", 1938. Pp. XL+ 243. $15. 


A historian who attempted about a century ago to trace the 
development of mathematics back to its early stages, had to begin 
his study with the Greeks, nothing but some legendary tales being 
known about their predecessors. This situation has entirely changed 





* Special chapters are dedicated to the life of the dancers and to their 
titles in the different periods. 

* A number of interesting and valuable discussions include one about the 
so-called “ Muu” dancers of funeral processions in the Middle and New 
Kingdoms, of which the author distinguishes three different kinds. Others 
deal with monkeys, often found in connection with dancers, with dwarfs 
and with tattooing. 
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since systematic, as well as clandestine, excavations in Babylonia 
have furnished mathematical cuneiform texts in sufficient number to 
reveal the existence in that country of a highly developed mathe- 
matical science as early as, or even before, 2000 B. c. These texts 
make it clear that a good many algebraic methods and devices which 
hitherto were generally attributed to the Greeks were known in 
ancient Babylonia; so, e. g., the so-called Pythagorean theorem was 
used more than a millenium and a half before Pythagoras, and 
problems of the type generally named after Diophant had been 
solved by the Babylonians centuries bofore the famous Greek alge- 
braist. 

That the main difficulties in the way of deciphering and inter- 
preting the Babylonian mathematical texts have now been overcome 
so that also the non-specialist can successfully approach that impor- 
tant material, is due to a large extent to the indefatigable work of 
M. F. Thureau-Dangin, who publishes in the first volume of the 
newly founded series Publications de la Société Orientale Ex 
Oriente Lua a comprehensive summary of our present-day knowl- 
edge of Babylonian mathematics. 

In the introduction (pp. IX-XL), the author familiarizes his 
reader with the most characteristic features of the scientific numeral 
system used by the Babylonians; he then proceeds to the discussion 
of the measures of length, capacity, and weight occuring most fre- 
quently in the mathematical texts, a chapter which he treats with 
particular competence since it was he who determined a good many 
of these measures in his previous painstaking studies. The intro- 
duction ends with a summary of the rules and formulae applied by 
the Babylonians in the solution of equations of the first, second, and 
even fourth degree with one or several unknowns. The main part 
of the book comprises transliterations and translations of 623 
problems arranged according to the museums where the relevant 
tablets are now preserved, and according to their approximate age. 
An arrangement with regard to the character of the problems, which 
certainly would have been more convenient for the reader, was 
probably not envisaged by the author in order to avoid separating 
the problems which the ancient scribes united on one tablet. The 
reader will be particularly grateful for the indices at the end of the 
book (pp. 215-243) which contain a comprehensive glossary of the 
Akkadian terms occurring in the problems as well as an elaborate 
list of the most current ideograms. 
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The chief value of the new presentation of the mathematical 
texts, all of which were previously dealt with by O. Neugebauer in 
his Mathematische Keilschrift-Texte, Vols. I and III (Berlin 1935 
and 1937), lies in the fact that, for a philologist of M. Thureau- 
Dangin’s standing, the idioms of the problems are the true key to 
the understanding of the ideas which lead to the formulation and to 
the solution of the problems. Whereas the pure mathematician is 
too easily inclined to approach the Babylonian mathematical texts 
from the point of view of our modern, abstract algebraic thinking, 
the author of the present book accounts in his translations and inter- 
pretations for the characteristic fact that all mathematical notions 
and operations are conceived as, and expressed by, terms of Baby- 
lonian daily life. 

A characteristic example of applying a current expression in 
mathematical terminology seems to be the word wasitum which is 
frequently added, like an apposition, to the number 1. The occur- 
rence of this term, which Thureau-Dangin interprets as “ unité,” 


literally “ sorti,” * recalls its use in the Old Assyrian business docu- 
ments, where it designates a tax to be paid by a caravan when 
leaving the Assyrian capital, in other words, at the outset (wasd’wm) 


of a commercial trip. Hence it may be concluded that wasttum 
became, in the mathematical texts, a designation for the number 
“one,” because this number marked the starting point of operations 
inasmuch as it was chosen by the Babylonians as the provisional 
solution of the problem in cases where the modern algebraist intro- 
duces an unknown 2. 

Thureau-Dangin’s new book, the result of years of careful investi- 
gation into what was a few years ago, unexplored ground, will be 
the indispensable guide for all those who want not merely to 
acquaint themselves with the methods of Babylonian mathematics, 
but who really wish to penetrate into the spirit of these early 


examples of mathematical thinking. 
HILDEGARD LEwY 


Cincinnati 





10. Neugebauer, who erroneously read pisitum, rendered the term with 
some hesitation by “ Koeffizient ”; see, e. g., the translation and commentary 
of BM 13901 in Vol. III of his above-quoted book. 

*See, e.g., TC II 6, 21; TC II 14, 20; BIN IV 30, 13; KTS 38s, 30; 
CCT III 274, 30 (wa-si-tum) ; ef. TC 41, 13; BIN IV 127, 2; CCT IV 10, 


7 (wa-si-st). 
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The Hebrew-Arabic Dictionary of The Bible known as Kitab Jami 
Al-Alfaz (Agron) of David ben Abraham Al-Fasi the Karaite 
(Tenth Century). Edited by Sotomon L. Skoss: from Manu- 
scripts in the State Public Library in Leningrad and in the 
Bodleian Library in Oxford. Volume I, M-8. Yale Oriental 
Series Researches, Volume XX. New Haven, YALE UNI- 
VERSITY Press, 1936. CLI-+ 600 pages. Published on the 
Foundation Established in Memory of Alexander Kohut. 


In 1830 the Karaite savant Firkowitz found a Judeo-Arabic 
manuscript in a Karaite synagogue in Jerusalem which he later 
ceded to Pinsker. This manuscript turned out to be the Bible 
Dictionary of David ben Abraham Al-Fasi. In 1860 Pinsker 
published copious excerpts from it. A year later Neubauer dis- 
covered a second manuscript from which he extracted many interest- 
ing items and published them with a French translation and some 
notes. 

Now Professor Skoss has undertaken the task of publishing the 
Dictionary in its entirety on the basis of all available manuscript 
material. So far the first volume covering letters M-8 has appeared. 
Besides the Dictionary, it is known that the author also composed 
a commentary on the Psalms and Song of Songs which is not extant. 

Al-Fasi hailed from Fez, as his name indicates, but he most 
probably lived in Jerusalem, as Professor Skoss has shown on the 
basis of his intimate acquaintance with the geography and political 
conditions of the Holy Land, and his knowledge of Persian due to 
the association with Karaitic scholars in Jerusalem. How greatly 
posterity prized his accomplishments may be inferred from the 
high compliments paid to him by several scholars who condensed 
his compendium. Levi ben Yefet first made an epitome of the 
work which, in turn, served as a basis for two similar but indepen- 
dent abridgments executed by Ali ben Israel and Ali ben Suleimen. 

The Dictionary of Daniel Al-Fasi reaches far back to the begin- 
nings of Hebrew philology. Since the work is not distinguished 
for its originality, it is chiefly significant for the history of 
Biblical Philology and Exegesis, as well as Karaitic and Mediaeval 
Hebrew Literature. Professor Skoss has placed many scholars 
under obligation for the painstaking care with which he has pre- 
pared the edition, preceded by an instructive introduction and 
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garnished with many notes locating the sources. We hope that the 
concluding volume will not be long in coming. 

During my perusal of the book, a number of observations came to 
mind which may be of interest to the rabbinic student. Since 
Alfasi was a Karaite, it is always interesting to ascertain how large 
was his fund of rabbinic knowledge. Thus the statement (page 
202) that Job lived in Egypt reflects the view of the Rabbis, cf. 
Baba Batra 15a. His reference (page 388) to the derivation of 
DT in Psalms 35:15 from blood is found in Baba Mezia 59a. 
The remark (page 306) that Palestine is more elevated than any 
other country in the world, occurs in Sifre Deuteronomy 23, ed. 
Finkelstein, p. 33. The interpretation (page 187) of 23°) in 
Judges 5:28 “to shout,” derived from 833%, the Aramaic equiva- 
lent of MYM, which he cites with approval, is mentioned in Rosh 
ha-Shanah 33b. He objects to connecting it with M33 as do 
Menahem ben Saruk, Rashi and Kimhi. On page 31 the phrase 
Garden of Nuts (Cant. 6:11) is an allusion to the Temple, as the 
Targum ad locum takes it. On page 31, that the Temple is situated 
at the center of the world is a familiar notion in rabbinic literature, 
cf. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews V 14-15; Luncz Yerushalayim 
X 120-132; and Roscher, Der Omphalosgedanke bei verschiedenen 
Vilkern besonders den Semitischen (Leipzig, 1918), 12-25. On 
page 277, that Bera and Birsha in Genesis 14: 2 were evil-doers as 
their names indicate, was already noticed by Rabbi Meir, cf. Genesis 
Rabbah 41:5, ed. Theodor, page 409. On page 30, for Agag as a 
title for the kings of the Amalekites, cf. Ginzberg, Legends of the 
Jews V 373. On page 120, Jer. 2: 24 M17 ADNW he translates “ he 
drinks in the wind” as does the Targum. On page 101, the state- 
ment that the terebinth mentioned in Joshua 24: 26 had been there 
before Joshua erected the sanctuary seems to be a reminiscence of a 
lost midrash quoted by Rashi and Kimhi ad locum, which identified 
it with the one planted by Jacobs. On page 103 he finds in Psalms 
58:2 an allusion to Gog and Magog, and on page 483 in Zechariah 
4:14 a reference to Elijah and the Messiah. These remarks too 
seem to echo some lost midrash. 

David Al-Fasi’s work is important for the student engaged in 
tracing the sources of various statements and ideas found in mediae- 
val Hebrew Literature. Thus on page 407 he writes that Genesis 
25:22 “ And she went to inquire of the Lord ” refers to Abraham. 
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The oldest source for this view known at present is the Sefer ha- 
Yashar which is not earlier than the 12th century (cf. Guttmann, 
MGWJ 63 (1919) 292-294). On page 302 he disapproves of the 
interpretation of ‘Tiin Exodus 23:19 meaning precious fruits, from 
73. This notion is first cited in rabbinic literature by Ibn Ezra, 
ad locum. . 

While the treatment of grammar in Al-Fasi does not represent any 
advance over his predecessors (cf. Bacher, Jewish Encyclopedia IV 
457), many of his lexical remarks have historical interest. Thus 
on page 167 for the particle 8 he distinguishes five different uses 
(cf. J. Loewy, Zur Deutung des Partikels DS in Jiidisches Litera- 
turblatt 9:130). On page 203 he gives three interpretations of 
the irregular form DIDWi2 in Amos 5:11, namely (1) “ to do vio- 
lence to the poor”; this explanation is repeated verbatim in Ibn 
Ezra ad locum; (2) “to tread down,” from DD3 so Rashi; (3) “to 
rob,” from DY, so also Targum Jonathan and Menahem ben 
Saruk. On page 312 he explains 1533 in Exodus 21: 3 as if it were 
15133; so does Ibn Ezra. Such instances could be multiplied with 
ease. With the help of Al-Fasi we are thus abled to trace back often 
the antiquity of many explanations found in later Hebrew com- 
mentaries. 

Boaz CoHEN 

New York City 





Lexique Sogotri (Sudarabique moderne) avec comparaisons et expli- 
cations étymologiques. Par Wotr Lxstav. Paris: Librairie 
C. KLINCKSIECK, 1938. viii + 501 pp. 


The author of this work has accomplished two things: he has 
compiled an exhaustive dictionary of all that has been published in 
the Sogotri dialect, at the same time presenting in detail the 
phonetic system of Sogotri and its relation to Semitic phonology. 
The importance of comparative treatment is heightened for this 
dialect by the special position which Mehri, Shauri, and Sogotri 
(collectively termed ‘ Modern South Arabic’ by the author) appear 
to occupy within the Semitic family. 

The Lezique is prefaced by a table of paradigms and another of 
phonetic correspondences, followed by an analysis of sound changes 
within the language. The phonetic system has developed along 
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characteristic lines: t, d, z, g and h behave as in Aramaic although 
they are retained in foreign words; the velar stops k, g and g inter- 
change and are subject to palatalization; the phonemic distinction 
between / and h, and h and ’ tends to disappear ; ’ as initial radical 
replaces w and y; the alternation of h and § is widespread ; finally 
Sogotri possesses a characteristic intervocalic glide, the so-called 
parasitic h. Most of these tendencies are present in a more or less 
advanced stage in Mehri and Shauri. Parasitic h has an analogue 
in South Arabic. 

The lexicon proper covers the Sogotri texts which D. H. Miiller 
transcribed at the dictation of native informants in the course of 
the Siidarabische Expedition of the Vienna Academy, 1898-9, and 
two further series of texts obtained by the same method in 1902 
and 1904 in Vienna. Each entry in the vocabulary, as far as 
possible, has been made the subject of an etymological note. Of 
particular interest are the comparisons with South Arabic; the 
connection between the ancient and modern languages presents a 
problem which the author has expressly held in view. In measuring 
the extent of this connection, due weight must be given the lack of 
evidence that South Arabic was ever current in the Mahra territory, 
Dofir or the island of Sogotra, where Modern South Arabic is 
spoken today, and above all to the implications of M. Leslau’s 
previous study (“Der §-Laut in den modernen siidarabischen 
Sprachen,” WZKM 44, pp. 211-8) in which it is shown that Modern 
South Arabic § corresponds in a large class of words to North 
Semitic &. 

The lateral sibilant ¢ has a pronunciation typical of and confined 
to Modern South Arabic. The Lexique makes clear that in Sogotri, 
§ corresponds with almost perfect regularity to Arabic §; it is not 
related to the third South Arabic sibilant (—samech, but con- 
veniently designated ss; by M. Leslau), contrary to the opinion of 
Miiller and Rhodokanakis, who suspected that s; had such a lateral 
pronunciation. It is now plain that s; is cognate with Sogotri s, 
never with §.1. There are, it is true, exceptions to the converse of 
this rule, and cases can be pointed out where Sogotri s corresponds 
in South Arabic not to s; but to s, (Arabic sin), in North Semitic 





2 Cf. Soq. sef ‘to increase,’ Heb. ydsaf, S. Ar. ws,f; Soq. séle ‘to bring,’ 
S. Ar. sl’; Soq. qgésom ‘to give,’ Ar. gasama, 8. Ar. qssm; Soq. siddeh 
‘wall,’ Ar. sadd, S. Ar. 8d. 
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not to s but to §.2 The author is probably right in regarding Sogotri 
s as cognate with North Semitic § as well as s. The situation is the 
same with sin in Arabic. 

M. Leslau has avoided comment on the pronouns, although their 
forms present a problem. Among the words in which § and h 
alternate are the masculine possessive suffixes -h, pl. -hin, varr. -§, 
-sin. According to the author’s analysis, original § has a marked 
tendency to become h, especially at the beginning of a word and 
intervocalically. The less widespread change of h to § is to be 
regarded as secondary and based on false etymology. It is by no 
means certain, however, that § is original in the pronouns. On the 
contrary, when the feminine suffixes -s, -sen are brought in for 
comparison, the juxtaposition of h and s recalls the South Arabic 
distinction of h and s, dialects. The difficulty is not simplified by 
the use of s in the feminine. If it is assumed that this is a case 
where Sogotri s corresponds to North Semitic §, the position of 
Modern South Arabic among the lisdnu languages (indicated by 
Leslau, “ Der s-Laut,” p.214n.1) is called in question. 

The whole study of Modern South Arabic phonology is handi- 
capped by the want of a recorded history for these languages. M. 
Leslau has made light of the difficulties. He has done comparative 
Semitics the great service of making accessible a mass of material 
with the help of which we may hope to overcome the handicap. 


University of Pennsylvania DorotHy STEHLE 





Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic Languages. From the Portuguese 
original of Monsignor Sebastiao Rodolfo Dalgado, translated 
into English with notes, additions and comments by Anthony 
Xavier Soares. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. 74. Baroda: 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 1936. Pp. exxvi + 520 + 10. Rs. 12-0-0. 
(The series title-page has expanded title: Influence of Portu- 
guese Vocables in Asiatic Languages. ) 


The Portuguese original of this work was published by the Lisbon 
Academy of Sciences in 1913 with the title Influencia do Vocabu- 





2 Cf. Soq. s6bi ‘to carry off,’ Heb. #aba, S. Ar. s,by; also Soq. héseb ‘to 
count,’ Heb. hdsab, Ar. hasaba; Soq. hébos ‘to imprison,’ Heb. hdabas, Ar. 
habasa; possibly too the fem. poss. suffixes, Soq. -s, pl. -sen, Akk. -8d -dind, 
S. Ar. (Min., Qat.) -s,, -sym. 
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lario Portugues em Linguas Asiaticas (abragendo cerca de cinquenta 
idiomas). It was the work of a distinguished Goanese cleric and 
scholar among whose works was included, besides a great Glossario 
Luso-Asiatico (characterized by the translator of the present volume 
as “a Portuguese Hobson-Jobson ”), this reverse of Hobson-Jobson, 
for which a counterpart for English loans in the languages of 
India and other parts of Asia is still lacking. We are grateful to 
Professor Soares of Baroda College for having made this important 
book available to scholars whose equipment does not include a 
knowledge of Portuguese and for having added to the original, 
where he could, cases where the words of Portuguese origin treated 
in the book have passed into the English of India and passages 
from English texts substantiating such transfers. The book is fully 
provided with the scholarly aid of indexes for each of the 52 Asiatic 
languages into which Portuguese words have found their way 
(partly based on Monsignor Delgado’s work, partly due to Professor 
Soares’ rearrangement). And we owe a word in memory of the late 
Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda through whose interest and the deci- 
sion of whose Government the translation has seen the light of day. 

Though 52 Asiatic languages have been drawn upon, the bulk 
of the work is concerned with borrowings into the languages of 
India, as is natural considering that the native country of its author 
was India. The book will be of use mainly to Indologists and 
especially to those who are concerned with the Konkan and the 
Maratha country, the nearest areas to the Portuguese center Goa. 
But many other areas were effected by the Portuguese and students 
of these also will find the book of value. 

In many cases the words treated have an interestingly complicated 
history. Some of them are Asiatic by origin, borrowed and remade 
by the Portuguese and by them given currency in other parts of 
the East. One such is the word for “tea” in the form cha (or 
something similar), which was borrowed from either the Mandarin 
or the Cantonese form of Chinese into Portuguese and by them 
(though Malay intermediaries have also been suggested) given cur- 
rency in North India. The other form known in Europe (French 
thé, English tea, etc.) derives from an Amoy or Fuh-kien dialect 
of Chinese ; it is the form also in general use in Ceylon and in South 
India (Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu, but apparently not Canarese, 
which uses the other type). Sinhalese probably received the word 
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from the Dutch, the South Indian languages from the French 
(cf. Holmes in Language 10. 284-5 for the occurrence of the word 
in French in 1563 or 1565 [uncertain which is correct],’ whereas it 
seems not to be recorded for the Dutch before about 1610). Tamil 
uses ¢@(y) quite regularly, e. g. t@(y)-nir “ infusion of tea,” té-méj 
“tea-table ” (with Portuguese mesa as second element; see sub voc. 
in the volume under review), ¢é-t-tannir “infusion of tea,” ete. 
It also has ti which is of course borrowed from English, as is 
attested both by the vowel and by the retroflex stop representing, as 
regularly, the English stop. It is of interest to note that the Todas 
and the Kotas of the Nilgiris, who cannot have known tea until the 
English and their Tamil-speaking camp-followers reached the hills 
in 1813, but whose district is now a tea-growing area of importance 
(the Kotas themselves are tea-growers), both use the form [ti:] 
with the dental of the normal Tamil word and not the retroflex that 
we find in words borrowed from English containing a ¢t, but with 
the English vowel. A Tamil é(y) would not yield [i:] in either 
language; we probably have here contamination of two sources, 
Tamil and English, though it is possible that some yet unrec rded 
Tamil dialect, most familiarly known to the hill-tribes, has [i:] 
either as a contamination or as a regular development from é(y). 

Some words of true Portuguese origin have also found their way, 
probably through Tamil, into the two languages, Toda and Kota, in 
phonetic forms which I omit here, notably saco “sack,” mesa 
“table,” mestre in the sense of “master-workman, foreman,” and 
padre in the sense of “ clergyman of any Christian sect, missionary.” 
The latter word in Toda has the further meaning “ man of stout 
build,” an extension the starting-point of which I dare not guess 
without considerably more knowledge than I possess of the physical 
build of early missionaries in the Nilgiris. 


M. B. EMENEAU 
Yale University 





* Since this review was written, Prof. Holmes has published a note 
(Language 16. 59-60) to the effect that this earliest occurrence in French 
really dates from about a century later than it had been reported. This 
brings the French occurrence later than the Dutch and makes it possible 
that at least some of the areas of South India (e.g. Malabar) received the 
word from the Dutch. 
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La Somme du Grand Véhicule. By Ertenne Lamotte. 1938-39. 
Tome I; Fasc. 1, 47 pages; Fasc. 2, 99 pages: Tome II; 
Fase. 1, 24 + 152 pages; Fasc. 2,72 -+- 345 pages. Louvain: 
BuREAUX DU MuSEON FoR THE INSTITUT ORIENTALISTE. 


Wei-shih-er-shih-lun. By CLARENCE H. Hamitton. New Haven: 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 1938. 82 pages. 


These two translations of important Mahayana philosophic texts 
of the Yogicira school are very welcome. Despite the mass of 
studies made in Buddhism by western scholars, the philosophic 
positions of the great Mahayana thinkers have not been thoroughly 
examined, and the need for this is particularly urgent in the study 
of Chinese thought. Not only is it necessary for the understanding 
of Chinese and Japanese Buddhism, it is a prerequisite for the 
study of the Neo-Confucians of the Sung period. 

Of the two, Professor Lamotte’s work is the more ambitious. 
It is a translation of Asanga’s Mahaiyanasamgraha, in twenty 
chapters. A commentary is also given, using six Chinese and three 
Tibetan versions. There are full notes and lengthy bibliographies, 
but no index. A third volume not yet published will contain 
Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese indices, while a fourth will be an 
introduction to Yogicira literature. The Sanskrit text is lost, 
through Chapter 2 has recently been found in the Kasyapaparivarta, 
and the Sanskrit is therefore largely a reconstruction. The trans- 
lation is based chiefly on the Tibetan. Separate fascicules give the 
romanized Tibetan text of the Theg pa chen po bsdus pa, and a 
photographic reproduction of Hsiian Tsang’s Chinese translation. 
The work is a summary of Mahayana philosophy, and while not 
long, is exceedingly condensed. 

Professor Hamilton has translated Hsiian Tsang’s translation of 
Vasubandhu’s Vijiaptimatratisiddhi, a short essay on the thesis 
that nothing exists save representation. His full notes usually give 
the commentary of K‘uei Chi, while the Chinese text is published 
on the opposite page to the translation, which is a great aid to the 
reader. Professor Hamilton has consulted the Sanskrit version 
published by Sylvain Lévi, a Tibetan translation, and four other 
Chinese texts beside the Southern Sung text on which the trans- 
lation is based. There is an introduction and brief bibliography, 
but no index. The book is Volume 13 of the American Oriental 
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Series, and its publication was aided by a contribution from the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

It is interesting to have published almost simultaneously trans- 
lations of the work of the great brothers, Asafga and Vasubandhu. 
It is also interesting that the Chinese translation of Hsiian Tsang 
should be used in both instances, and that Paramartha should have 
likewise translated both texts. Professor Lamotte has used Japanese 
editions (Taishé), while Professor Hamilton has used the edition 
of the Chinese Academy of Buddhist Learning at Nanking. In both 
works, the highest critical standards have been followed, and an 
enormous amount of learning and effort have been involved, although 
the French work is nearly seven times larger than the American. 
Nevertheless, even the shorter treatise presented such difficulties 
that Professor Hamilton was obliged, the reviewer believes, to 
devote himself to the task for more than twenty years. 

Of the contents of the two treatises it is not possible in a brief 
review to say more than that they present the most thorough, 
complete, and influential system of philosophical idealism that 
has ever been developed. Our philosophers will now be able to 
consider the teachings of a great school of Indian thought to some 
extent at first hand, rather than through secondary sources. These 
Indian works contain subtle and profound theories of psychology, 
ontology, and the theory of knowledge. 

The sinologist will be particularly interested in the ability of 
Hsiian Tsang to take the straightforward Chinese, and without 
violence, use it to convey the most difficult philosophic abstractions. 
He was a master of language, and it will probably be found that 
later Chinese thinkers—particularly the Sung Confusians—were 
greatly indebted to him. 





Literary Chinese by the Inductive Method, Vol. II. By H. G. 
CREEL. Chicago: UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Press, 1939. 


252 pp. 


Professor Creel in choosing texts for the study of literary Chinese 
has followed the example of the Chinese themselves. As far back 
as the Han period, the Book of Filial Piety was used for beginners, 
and was followed by the Analects. This is what Dr. Creel has done, 
though his second text is merely a series of selected passages from 
the Analects. The selection has been wisely made, most of the 
difficult and uncertain passages having been omitted, and it would 
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seem that properly-grounded second-year students should be able 
to do this work. 

The general introduction, concerned with tones, pronunciation, 
punctuation, and translation is good, and the introduction to the 
Analects is excellent. It includes a brief history of the text with 
u critical treatment, particular attention being given to the theories 
of Ts‘ui Shu. The account of Confucius himself is well-done, 
though the reviewer confesses to a feeling of irritation when he 
reads the ancient remark about the sage being a “ transmitter, not 
a maker.” Men should be more careful how they talk about them- 
selves, and Confucius has certainly suffered from this modest 
remark. All the leaders of great changes regard themselves as 
conservatives, and if they were not, they would fail to introduce 
changes successfully. Moreover, even a great genius has few ideas 
that are entirely new. But Confucius was a man who possessed 
great power of original thought, by means of which he made pro- 
found changes in Chinese civilization, and he ought to be given 
more credit for them. It is ironical that his original genius is 
covered and hidden by his own conviction that he was merely recov- 
ering a lost ideal. He was doing much more than that: he was 
making a new and closer approximation to that ideal, and doing it 
so effectively that it has remained an active force among his people 
until this day. 

Dr. Creel’s notes are full and carefully made. There is little or 
no criticism to be made of what they are, but rather, of what they 
are not. As in the first volume, there is very little treatment of 
the particles, and no treatment of the sentence. While the class- 
room doubtless provides opportunity for the treatment of these 
features, it is unfortunate that they are neglected in the textbook. 
The unit of language is not the word, but the sentence, and there 
is hardly anything in this volume to show how the Chinese form 
sentences from words. 

There are several indices. The Chinese characters are written 
with a brush in the notes, but printed in the text. The actual text 
of the Lun Yii occupies thirty-four pages, which ought not to be 
too much for a year’s work. As in the first volume, the ancient 
forms of the character are given in the notes. As a whole, the 
volume is a very creditable piece of work, though it is too early 
yet to form a final judgment upon the peculiar features of Professor 


Creel’s methods. J. K. Suryocx 


Philadelphia 








THE LETTERS PREFIXED TO SECOND MACCABEES 


CHARLES C. TORREY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE TWO DOCUMENTs treated in the following pages have been 
sadly misunderstood, for reasons that will be made clear. They 
are in fact what they profess to be, official letters sent from the 
Jews in Jerusalem to those in Egypt; and their historical impor- 
tance, in more than one particular, is not slight. Neither of the 
two, up to the present time, has been correctly translated ; and the 
false interpretation of the second and longer document, making it 
a truly ridiculous “forgery,” has been especially unfortunate. 
There are two chief reasons for the present misunderstanding: the 
nature of the writings, as “ festal letters ” belonging to a routine, 
has not been appreciated ; and the true character of the Greek text, 
which is the result of translation from a slightly corrupt Semitic 
original, has not been seen. 

Festal letters, sent out from the seat of authority, calling to the 
common observance of a day or celebration of a feast, are a familiar 
thing. So are the similar edicts regarding matters requiring 
common action or general acceptance; such, for example, as the 
three circular letters of Rabban Gamaliel II which happen to have 
been preserved (see the references in Dalman’s Aram. Dialektproben 
3). To quote one of the three, relating to the intercalary month, 
sent forth from Palestine to all the lands of The Diaspora (85173) : 
“We notify you that the young lambs are (still) tender and the 
chickens are small, the time of ripe grain is not yet come; it has 
therefore seemed good to me and to my associates to add thirty 
days to this year.” In such a case, the need of the broadcast is 
evident. 

In the celebration of festivals of which the precise date requires 
to be specified by a central authority, a general message must be 
issued. Our Thanksgiving proclamations are an example. The 
variously conceived grounds of thanksgiving are usually included, 
often also the mode of observing the day, though nobody needs the 
instruction. In the early Christian church the festal letters 
appointing the time of the Easter celebration were a necessary 
feature. The few which have been preserved either contain some 
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especially interesting utterance on this debated question, or else are 
attached to the name of a noted man. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. V 25, 
records a letter from the bishops of Jerusalem and Caesarea and 
certain of their associates zepi tov macya; in which at the end, after 
the urgent request to send copies to all the congregations, the 
writers tell of frequent correspondence, and complete agreement, 
with the church in Alexandria, éore cvpdoves Kai dpod ayew ijpas 
Thv dylav jpépav. Jerusalem and Egypt were normally in close 
touch at all times. 

In the Festal Letters of Athanasius, published in a Syriac version 
by Cureton in 1848,’ there is the same appreciation of the value 
not only of the common and coincident observance but also of the 
friendly message. In this collection is illustrated the obvious fact 
that in times of great disturbance the letter, however necessary, 
must be omitted (see pp. lviii f.). 

The Jews eventually had their fixed list of festal days, collected, 
in the first century c. E., in the Megillath Taanith, days 15D? 8? "5, 
Uniform observance contributed much to the feeling of solidarity; 
as Athanasius says, in the letters just mentioned (p. 1), “ We who 
are in Egypt” must not take our pleasure while the Christians 
elsewhere are fasting. As the Jewish Dispersion progressed far, 
every day of common celebration was a bond of union. 

In the case of such firmly established and regulated feasts as 
Passover and Tabernacles, with both the time and the manner of 
their observance fixed in the Torah (whenever that may have been 
accomplished), no reminder by circular message was needed. On 
the other hand, these would be natural occasions for letters of 
greeting. When a new feast was instituted, the announcement 
would of course contain first of all some account of the occasion to 
be celebrated; and that not merely in the first year. In the case 
of Esther, for example, it is a legitimate question whether “ this 
Second Letter of Purim” (9:29) is identical with the letter con- 
tained in our masoretic Bible, which might be a revised copy. 

A highly interesting festal letter is represented by the so-called 
“Passover Papyrus” fragment from Elephantine. The name is 
not quite justified, for the word “passover” is not found in the 





1 Translated into German and annotated by Larsow, Berlin, 1852; an 
English version in Pusey’s Library of Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church, 
Oxford, 1854. 
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fragment, and in the original document there certainly was no 
space for prescription of any sort regarding the passover ritual. 
The feast actually described is that of Unleavened Bread. The 
papyrus is No. 6 in Sachau’s Aramdische Papyrus und Ostiraka, 
and No. 21 in Cowley’s Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. 
Less than half of the original text has been preserved, but the most 
important part remains, and, thanks especially to the patience and 
acumen of Sachau, much that was missing can be restored with 
certainty. The Jews of Elephantine are given instruction regarding 
the feast.2 The editors of the text, misled (as I believe) by an 
Aramaic verb with no apparent subject, have drawn the astounding 
conclusion that the instruction was given by the Persian King 
(Darius IT) ! 

Cowley’s restored text in lines 3 f. is the following: 


D]YIN SY mow ND9D JD ND9D WINNT 5 Maw ST NNW Ny 
WD JD OMX MyDS S(T SOND MO_ AM esIyN myst IN? 
[17 yor’ wwy ny]s48 


The words restored by conjecture are in brackets. His translation: 
“Now this year, the 5th year of King Darius, word was sent from 
the king to Arsames, saying: In the month of Tybi(?) let there be 
a Passover for the Jewish garrison. Now you accordingly count 
fourteen days ...” etc. The conjectured portion is printed in italics. 

Sachau, whose interpretation all have followed, understood M7’ 
as impersonal. This would not be strictly necessary in any case 
(see Arnold, JBL 31. 14-19; Bewer, Text des Buches Ezra, p. 69, 
bottom), but the important question is this, whether the subject is 
not indicated in the words originally following but now lost. For 
the restoration made by the editors is by no means the only one 
possible. At the end of line 3 five or six letters are missing; the 
lost portion of line 4, from the beginning to the letters 85, would 
have contained (see Sachau) 28 or 29 letters. I would suggest 
accordingly the following restoration, beginning after the date: 


Downs °T 1D NIM Sy NBND3 0594 NNN OD] YS Oy mow NDoD ID 
[17 yors wy My] 130 7D DAIS MysssT fT 





*The important article by W. R. Arnold, “The Passover Papyrus from 
Elephantine,” JBL 31 (1912) 1-33, should not be overlooked. 
* The regular order of The Aram. words. See e.g. 2 Macc, 1: 1, 10. 
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The translation: “ Having been sent by the king to ArSam, I have 
brought to you the (customary) prescription concerning the feast 
from the Jews who are in Jerusalem, as follows (MY3): Do you 
therefore number 14 days. . .” ete. 

This is in all respects a typical festal message. Nothing can be 
learned from it as to the history of the feast itself; whether it had 
been recently instituted, or whether the military colony at Elephan- 
tine had observed it faithfully in the past. It certainly was well 
known to them, for no word is said concerning its significance, 
These details of prescription might be repeated—and might be 
needed—year after year. In general, such official reminders are 
more or less stereotyped. One important thing which they all 
aim to assert and to maintain is the authority of the central body. 


The documents prefixed to 2 Maccabees, used by the author as 
a sort of preface to his history, are two letters of notification in a 
series conceived as annual, whatever may have been the number 
actually sent out from Jerusalem.* They are concerned with the 
observance, from the 25th of December, of the Feast of Dedication, 
the 23M, variously designated in Greek by the names xa@apicpos, 
éyxaina, and éyxawopos; also termed by Josephus, Antt. 12 vii 7, 
dora, “ Feast of Lights,” a popular name given because of the 
lighted candles displayed in the windows of the houses during the 
celebration.® 

The first of the two letters, dated in the year 169 of the Seleucid 
era (144/143 B.C.) is given in 1: 1-9; the second, much longer, 
dated in the year 188 (125/124 B. c.), extends from 1: 10 to 2: 18. 
The dates here given are not those which at present are generally 
accepted, for the year named at the beginning of 1:10 is by all 
recent authorities made the date of the preceding letter; errone- 
ously, as will be shown. 

For the literature dealing with the letters are to be named 
especially the Commentaries on the O. T. Apocrypha, by Grimm 
(in the Fritzsche-Grimm series), 1857; Henry Wace, two volumes, 





*Herkenne (see below), p. 69, stands almost alone in recognizing this, 
insisting that a “ jihrliche Feier ” is implied in these documents. 

* The rendering of évxaima in John 10: 22 by ’igdr béth maqdesa in the 
Lewis Syriac Gospels is worthy of notice here. This is the “p°"S of Targ. 2 
Chron. 7: 1-3, ete. 
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1888; Ball, in the Variorum Bible, 1890; Zockler, 1891; Kautzsch 
(2 Mace. by Kamphausen), 1900; R. H. Charles (2 Mace. by 
Moffatt), 1913. Further, the articles by Fairweather, in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible III 190; and by Torrey in The Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica III cols. 2875-2878. Also the following special 
investigations: Bruston, “Trois lettres des juifs de Palestine,” 
ZATW 10 (1890) 110 ff.; Biichler, Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. u. 
Wiss. des Judentums 41 (1897) 481 ff., 529 ff.; Torrey, “ Die 
Briefe 2 Makk. 1:1-2:18,” ZATW 20 (1900) 225-242; Niese, 
Kritik der beiden Makkdbaerbiicher (1900) 10-25; Laqueur, Krit. 
Untersuchungen zum 2. Makkabderbuch, 1904; Herkenne, Biblische 
Studien, Vol. 8 (1904), Heft 4; Wellhausen, Nachr. d. K. Gesell. 
der Wiss. zu Géttingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse 1905 118 ff.; Kolbe, 
Beitrage zur syr. und jiid. Geschichte (1926) 107-119. 


The letter of 1: 1-9 is a thoroughly conventional specimen of its 
class. It exhorts to the observance of a familiar feast, to be cele- 
brated in the well-known manner, and gives the clear impression 
of belonging to a series of such notices. The events to be com- 
memorated in the celebration are reviewed in the briefest possible 
terms, and the stereotyped exhortation to observe the days is added. 


The homiletic introduction, as commonplace as the rest, occupies 
half of the letter, and the date is withheld until vs. 7, where the 
real business of the document begins. The punctuation of the 
Greek in our editions is wrong in many places and very misleading. 
This is partly due to the translator, partly to editors ancient and 
modern. The false punctuation in this verse has made very serious 
trouble. There must be a full stop after the word ipiv. A new 
paragraph begins with the words ’Ev ry @Aivea. Comparison of the 
corresponding (stereotyped) clause in 2:16 is quite sufficient to 
show the true place for the pause; and éypdyapev ipiv there, like 
yeypdpapev tpiv here, means “we (now) write to you.” Partly 
responsible for the universal misunderstanding is the presence of 
kai before éde7Oyuev in vs. 8, rendering the (apparently superfluous) 
Semitic conjunction. Such cases are not at all uncommon in 
translation Greek; other examples in these letters may be seen in 
2:6, 17, 





*See the chapter entitled “The Redundant ‘And’,” in Our Translated 
Gospels, 64-73. 
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How did such a commonplace document happen to survive? 
Quite possibly it owed its preservation to the scene in which it 
was framed, the state of popular feeling in Jewish Egypt at the 
time when it was received. The date was the important thing. 
The Seleucid year 169 was a great year in Jewish history; see 1 
Mace. 11: 28 ff., 12: 1 ff., 13: 41 f., for the progress of events. The 
letter was brought to Egypt (we may suppose) by some one who 
reported fully the wonderful turn of affairs to the advantage of 
Israel. The written message which he brought was mere routine, 
and (excepting perhaps the introductory portion) identical with 
its immediate predecessors. Some one—or some official body— 
kept it as a memorial of the historic day of rejoicing, when Pales- 
tine and Egypt seemed nearer together than ever. 

The second letter, 1: 10-2: 18, was a document likely to be pre- 
served for its own sake ; though here again the date may have played 
an important part. There were doubtless many years (as in the 
case of the Christian festal letters) when circumstances prevented 
the sending of any message; but the date prefixed to this letter, 
the Seleucid year 188, must have seemed very nearly as significant 
for the prosperity of Israel as did that on the former occasion. 
Before noticing briefly the progress of recent events in Palestine, 
a word must be said about the point of division between the two 
letters. 

The older textual tradition, represented by the Latin and Syriac 
versions and eventually by the Roman edition of the Greek text 
(1587), followed by subsequent editions including that of Tischen- 
dorf-Nestle (1880), ended the first letter with verse 9, at the 
word pyvos. This division was accepted without question by the 
great majority of scholars, down to the middle of the 19th century. 
Grimm, however, in his admirable Commentary (1857), made the 
division in a new place, attaching the date at the beginning of vs. 10 
to the preceding letter. Since that time his example has been 
almost universally followed; thus in Fritzsche’s very influential 
Libri Apocryphi Veteris Testamenti (1871), in the English Revised 
Version, and in the standard translations, textbooks, and commen- 
taries. In the long series of works listed above (with the exception 
of the two articles by the present writer) the only representative 
of the old division is in Wace’s Apocrypha (2 Macc. by G. Raw- 
linson). Swete’s Old Testament in Greek makes the division in a 
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still worse place, attaching to the first letter not only the date in 
vs. 10 but also the words éy “IepocoAvpors." 

Grimm’s proceeding was caused by the reflection that a letter 
sent by Judas the Maccabee (vs. 10) and others, and mentioning 
the death of a king Antiochus (vs. 14) who must therefore have 
been Epiphanes, could not have borne the date Sel. 188. A few 
other commentators before his time, feeling strongly the same 
difficulty and claiming the support of a few Greek codices, had 
also made the first letter end with the date in vs. 10; see Grimm, 
p. 35, bottom. This had the double result of making the second 
letter a remarkably foolish forgery (for it could not possibly be 
regarded in any other way), and of reducing the date in vs. 7 to 
nonsense. 

The ‘Tovdas in vs. 10 is original in the Greek, but it is the result 
of misreading the Aramaic word which stood in the original text, 
as will appear. Judas Maccabaeus is mentioned in 2:14, along 
with rov yeyovdra wéAcuov (Lat., bellum quod nobis acciderat; Syr., 
“the war that we had”), as belonging to past history. The fact 
that the Feast of Dedication has mention only in the two verses 
1:18 and 2: 16,* with not a word in regard to its institution, shows 
that the writer believed it to be perfectly familiar to the Jews of 
Egypt. The commentators seem to have shut their eyes to this 
patent fact. Even a supposed forger should be granted a mental 
equipment sufficient for his task. 

For the identification of the Antiochus whose death is described 
in vss. 14-16, Epiphanes is not to be thought of. At the time when 
this letter was composed (probably no modern scholar supposes it 
to have been written earlier than the date in 1: 10), several decades 
had elapsed since his death, and the story of it was well known in 
Palestine and Egypt. More than this, the tale of his death-bed 
remorse (1 Macc. 6, 2 Macc. 9) was cherished in every Jewish 
household. No such account of his death as this before us could 





7 This is due to the fact that in Codex A, which he is editing, the article 
ol before these two words was accidentally omitted. It is an example of 
bad editing, since the letter which thereupon followed could not possibly 
begin with Kai. 

*The only natural and adequate interpretation of 2: 16 is that it was 
written by the author of 1: 18a, as the necessary resumption and partial 
repetition of the former passage. This implies that he also wrote the inter- 
vening matter. 
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possibly have been written by any Jewish writer at this late date, 
for all Israel knew better. 

A few years before the date of this letter (125/124 B.c.), 
Antiochus VII Sidetes— bitterly hated and feared by the Jews— 
took an army of 80,000 men (cf. vs. 13a!) into Persia, and for 
some time carried all before him, gaining complete possession of 
Babylonia. This was in the year 130 B.c. In the following year, 
when his army had become scattered because of the difficulty of 
wintering in the foreign land (Bevan, The House of Seleucus II 
242-245), he was defeated by the Persians and came to an inglorious 
end. The present writer saw in Sidetes the “Antiochus” of this 
letter, and the argument was published in 1900. In the same year 
the conjecture was made also by Niese; see the references above. 
See also Oesterley, The Books of the Apocrypha (1915) 491f. The 
real manner of the king’s death (the literature is in Schiirer, 3rd. 
ed., I, 264, note 9) bore indeed no resemblance to that narrated 
in our letter, but the fact is unimportant. Histories were not yet 
written; many different stories were current in Palestine; none as 
yet had authority. The story of the temple of Nanai, very plausible 
indeed in view of the similar attempts to raise money made by 
former Seleucid kings, was the one that was believed by those who 
sent this letter, at the time when it was written. It may only 
recently have become current, and was so circumstantial as to make 
a strong impression. At all events, no other king than Sidetes 
can be thought of here. 

The date of the second letter, as was remarked above, like that 
of the first, may have been influential in causing it to be preserved 
along with the other. The fact is very noticeable that in this case 
also a time of especial rejoicing in Egypt and Palestine is repre- 
sented. The “king” whose army Yahweh, entering the contest 
(xapatacoopevos, 1:11) had driven from the city, was Antiochus 
VII Sidetes, and the day of this deliverance, in the year 134, was 
celebrated by the Jews for at least three centuries (Megillath 
Taanith XI 28). But this was only the beginning. Soon followed, 
in 129, the death of that monarch in his ill-fated expedition. At 
the end of the year 125 the allies of Ptolemy Physkon triumphed 
at last in Palestine. Alexander Zabinas, who came to the throne 
at that time, had been introduced into the struggle by Ptolemy, 
and was himself an Egyptian. He at once made friends with John 
Hyrcanus and the Jews (Josephus, Antt. 13 ix 3). So the year 
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124 B. c., like 143, was a memorable time, when the relations be- 
tween the Jews of Egypt and those of Jerusalem and Palestine 
were especially close and joyous. Hence, possibly, the preservation 
of both these documents, kept together. 

The second of the two, however, is especially significant and 
valuable in its character as a festal letter. The formal address is 
of historical importance. The part immediately following, telling 
briefly of the rescue of Jerusalem, may have differed little in its 
wording from former recent messages. The (fanciful) account of 
the death of the hated king is perhaps, as suggested above, an 
improvement over those which had previously been sent. But after 
the usual exhortation to keep the feast (1:18a) the writer pro- 
ceeds to give, in 1: 18b-2:18, a most interesting and important 
essay on the historical significance of the Maccabean feast of the 
Dedication. 

This subject has been so thoroughly treated in the commentaries 
that it will be passed over briefly here. But before coming to it, 
there is a matter of fundamental significance to be considered. It 
was said above, at the outset, that there are two reasons for the 
present misunderstanding of the longer letter, the second reason, 
which is much the more important, residing in certain false readings 
of our Greek text. The Greek, in both letters, is a translation from 
Aramaic. The text which it renders had suffered in transmission 
and was corrupt in a few important places. The translator made 
the usual mistakes in his rendering. 

This faulty transmission has caused very great trouble and a 
totally wrong conception of the nature of the document. This 
appears especially in the strange parenthesis in 1:18, where the 
reader is reminded that Nehemiah “built the temple and the 
altar”; that is, presumably, in Jerusalem, since no other place 
has been mentioned. The reading of the Greek text is not to be 
questioned, and the commentators have seemed justified in turning 
impatiently away from the work of so ignorant and presumptuous 
aman as this colporteur of fables. 

Nevertheless, the verdict could hardly satisfy anyone. This same 
writer refers his readers, expressly, to the book of Ezra—or rather, 
to the Chronicler’s entire history—in 2:13; and since he plainly 
identifies the Chronicler with his hero Nehemiah, it requires a high 
degree of credulity to believe that he was not acquainted with the 
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part telling of the restoration of altar and temple. Nearly two 
generations before the time of this letter, Ben Sira had written: 


“ How shall we magnify Zerubbabel ? 
He was as a signet on the right hand; 
So also was Jeshua the son of Jozadak; 
Who in their days builded the house.” 


Every educated Israelite in Jerusalem, even before Ben Sira’s day, 
knew the story of Zerubbabel; and the author of our festal letter 
was, unquestionably, a learned man. A point in the Greek of 1: 18, 
6 oixodounoas Tore TO iepdy Kai 7d Ovovacrypiov, deserves a moment’s 
attention. The rore is noticeable, emphasizing as it does the 
occasion of the building, and quite superfluous unless the meaning 
of the sentence is this, that the iepov and the @vovacrnpiov were 
erected by Nehemiah for the specific purpose of the sacrifice 
which he intended to offer. This, in fact, is exactly what the 
sentence does mean. The whole scene is located in Baby- 
lonia, as every feature of it shows. 

The plain statement of the Greek, that Nehemiah built the 
temple and the altar at the time of his sacrifice, has caused mis- 
interpretation of every part of the legend. First, in regard to the 
hiding of the sacred fire. Jeremiah’s command to the priests, as 
they were about to be deported (2:1), was of course this, that 
they should carry the fire with them to Babylonia, to be kept in 
their custody and under their control. If it had been left in some 
pit in Palestine, it would have been lost forever; the descendants 
of those priests (1: 20) could never have found it. According to 
Jewish tradition, moreover, the fire of Solomon’s temple was not 
restored ; see e.g. Yoma 21b. The fire on the altar of Zerubbabel’s 
temple had been burning long before Nehemiah’s day, as he of 
course knew; he saw that the time had come to dispose of the 
remnant in Babylonia. 

Under appointment by the king (1: 20), and before undertaking 
his journey to the holy land, he sent some of the new generation 
of priests after the fire, and they brought him the strange liquid. 
He thereupon built an altar, presumably on the spot where the 
sacred fluid had been hidden. He also erected a sanctuary (iepév) 
of some sort, in order to do the divinely given fire all possible 
honor. The altar did not stand in the open air, the service described 
in vss. 23-30 was conducted indoors. Those who participated in 
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the service were by no means the people of Jerusalem and Judea, 
they were the exiles whom Nehemiah had collected about him, 
oi mept tov Neepiay, vss. 33, 36. The Jonathan who led in the 
responsive recitation (vs. 23) was in any case the head of the 
Babylonian exiled priests; that the name has any connection with 
the “ Jonathan ” (otherwise unknown) who is mentioned in Neh. 
12:11, probably by a copyist’s error, is most unlikely. When the 
Persian king knew about these marvelous happenings in his neigh- 
borhood, he built a fence about Nehemiah’s little sanctuary, and 
gave a large sum for its maintenance (see the emendation of the 
text). 

Now while it is just possible that the legend may have been so 
familiar (that is, in Jerusalem) that the writer of this letter 
could employ the definite forms NWTp and NMI, “the (well 
known) sanctuary and altar,” it is much more probable that the 
undetermined forms were used, and that the employment of the 
Greek definite atricle was an error of the translator. 

The legend concerning Jeremiah and the storing away of the 
holy relics, 2: 4-8, is both interesting and impressive; it is also 
finely written, with all its brevity.® It is familiar also in the Lives 
of the Prophets, extant in Greek and in secondary versions, but 
originally rendered from a Semitic text. 

The writer of this message to the Jews of Egypt is thorough in 
his demonstration of the importance of the Hanukka as a land- 
mark in Israelite history, and of the place of Judas the Maccabee 
in the list of great men. Jeremiah, Nehemiah, and Judas pre- 
served what was in danger of being lost, whether holy relics or 
sacred books. The history of the fire on Yahweh’s altars adds the 
name of Judas to those of Moses, Solomon, and Nehemiah. 

The verse 2:13 is especially interesting and important, since in 
view of the present interpretation of the letter there can hardly 
be doubt that it is really an official document. Nehemiah “ col- 
lected ” precisely what is in the work Chron.-Ezra-Neh. : the history 
of the Kings of Israel and Judah and of prophets (the Chronicler 
gives an impressive list of ten or more historical works, by prophets, 
of which we have no other knowledge) ; the voluminous account of 
David’s temple service and servants; and the letters of Persian 





* There is a serious mistranslation in vs. 4; and Swete’s Greek text is 
wrongly punctuated in vs. 8, as in numerous other places in the two letters. 
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kings in the book of Ezra. Nehemiah, coming at the end of this 
great collection and speaking in the first person, known also (Neh, 
7:5) to have made search for old records, was very naturally 
thought of as the author of the whole. One may wonder when this 
doctrine arose in Jerusalem, and how long it continued to be held. 
After this historical essay, the writer refers briefly, in 2:16, to 
his recommendation in 1: 18a, to observe the feast; and thereupon 
closes with an eloquently expressed wish (unfortunately mistrans- 
lated in our Greek) for the speedy restoration of scattered Israel. 
It is an admirable document throughout, well constructed, clearly 
and concisely written (the conciseness everywhere noticeable), 
worthy in all respects to have been sent to Aristobulus and the 
Jewish leaders in Egypt. More than this, it is an authoritative 
statement of ideas and beliefs held by the scholars of Jerusalem 
at that time, and is thus a historical monument of high value. 


As to the language, or languages, in which the letters were 
originally composed, there was some difference of opinion among 
the early commentators. Grimm, p. 23, names Bertholdt (1819) 
as thinking them translated from Hebrew or Aramaic; Schliinckes 


(1844), as favoring Hebrew for the first letter; Ewald (1851), 
for the second letter only. Grimm himself held the original lan- 
guage of both to be Greek (p. 24), and this was, and continued to be, 
the generally accepted opinion. Graetz, however, in Frankel’s 
Monatsschrift, 1877, held that they were translated from Hebrew. 
The simple, “ Hebraizing,” diction of both (especially noticeable 
in the first), in sharp contrast with the Greek of the following 
history, was of course universally recognized ; and it was the more 
common belief—stated emphatically by Grimm—that the two letters 
had different authors. During the past half-century the subject 
has generally been approached from the Greek side, and conse- 
quently the question of translation from Semitic has hardly been 
raised at all. In Kautzsch’s Apokr. u. Pseudepigr. des A. T., the 
Hebraist Kamphausen, who dealt with 2 Macc., plainly had no 
thought of possible translation here. This was true also of Well- 
hausen,’® who discussed the letters in the article mentioned above, 





*° Wellhausen, with all his acumen, did not have a sharp eye for varieties 
of Greek, nor, especially, for the translation idiom. He was indeed com- 
pelled, in many places in the Synoptic Gospels, to recognize rendering 
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pp. 118-120. Moffatt, in Charles’ Apocrypha, is better than his 
predecessors in at least mentioning the early conjectures of a 
Semitic origin, but ends by saying (p. 130) that there is at 
present no way of proving that these conjectures were mistaken. 

The language which would naturally be used in such letters as 
these (whether genuine or spurious) between the Jews of Palestine 
and those of Egypt was the Aramaic. In the first place, it was 
the language of the common religious life of all Israel, in use 
throughout the Dispersion. It had been employed, as a matter of 
course, in the Elephantine correspondence, and since that day the 
situation in this regard had not changed in the least. In the second 
place, Aramaic was the language in actual use among the Jews of 
Egypt, at the time of these festal letters, in all their common 
affairs, commercial or religious. 

For the last-named fact there has been no unequivocal evidence 
until recent times. In the absence of positive information regarding 
the use of Hebrew and Aramaic by the Egyptian Golah, it was too 
hastily assumed that the two Semitic languages of Jewish sacred 
tradition were completely abandoned in favor of Greek. Since 
they were not abandoned in any other part of the Jewish world, 
even down to modern times, this was a strange theory; still, it was 
widely adopted. Thus Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Cen- 
tury B. C., remarks on p. xv: “In Egypt Aramaic probably gave 
way to Greek by about 300 B.c.,” and the same thing is said on 
pp. xiv, 191, and 200. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris II 243, speaking 
of the ostracon of which he gives a facsimile on p. 246, and which 
he dates in the second century B. C., calls attention to it as the only 
specimen of Aramaic writing known to come from Egypt in the 
eight hundred years beginning with 400 B.c. He continues: “ Die 
aramiiische Sprache hat ja in persicher Zeit dort nur ein kiinstliches 





from written documents, but strangely failed to see that these “ schriftliche 
Vorlagen ” were coextensive with the Gospels themselves. He saw no 
evidence of translation in the Fourth Gospel (contrast the article, “ John 
wrote in Aramaic,” in JBL 57 (1938) 155-171, by Prof. J. de Zwaan, of 
the University of Leyden) ; and, most remarkable of all, wrote an investiga- 
tion of the N.T. Apocalypse, the most literally translated of all the 
Biblical books whose originals have perished (it is a painfully close 
rendering of Aramaic), never doubting that it was composed in Greek. His 
mistaken theory of Gospel origins has been very influential in holding back 
recognition of the truth. These things are said by an ardent admirer of 
the man and his work. 
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Leben gefiihrt und wurde nach Alexander sehr bald aus dem 
Verkehr durch die griechische verdringt.” We are beginning to 
see, however, that the use of Aramaic at Elephantine was by no 
means “ artificial,” and to realize that ancient literatures consigned 
to perishable material are likely to disappear utterly. One potent 
reason for the traditional theory was found in the fact that the 
Hebrew Scriptures were translated into Greek in Egypt. The 
“ Septuagint ” version, however, was not made for the benefit of 
the Egyptian Jews, but for the Gentiles. In this respect, at least, 
the Aristeas Letter gives a true impression. 

As a matter of history, the Jews in all parts of the earth and 
even to the present day have held to their Hebrew and Aramaic 
Scriptures, and have retained some use of the Semitic alphabet 
in their ordinary intercourse with one another. The Jews of 
Egypt of course adopted Greek, they could not have done otherwise; 
but evidence is accumulating to show that at the same time, and 
among themselves, they gave the preference to the language of 
their own people. Even small scraps of papyrus, or bits of inscribed 
pottery, may give important information. 

The first specimen of clearly Jewish Aramaic writing on papyrus 
dating from the Greek period came to the notice of scholars 
in 1907. It is a business document of considerable extent (11 
columns), but only partially preserved; evidently one of many 
similar records of commercial transactions. It is published as 
No. 81 in Cowley’s volume. The editor notes that it comes from 
the Ptolemaic period (many Greek names, etc.), but adds, that 
since it is “unlikely that Aramaic survived, even in individual 
cases, long after the time of Alexander, we shall perhaps not be 
far wrong in assuming a date about 300 B. c.” Lidzbarski, on the 
contrary, assigned it to the second century B.c. (Hphemeris III 
22f.). Another papyrus fragment, evidently of the same time 
and probably from the same place (so Lidzbarski), is Cowley’s 
No. 82. This, be it noted, is the remnant of a Jewish legal 
document. 

We happen to have also from Egypt of the Greek period three 
ostraca inscribed in Aramaic by Egyptian Jews. The first of these, 
from the Berlin Museum, is the one mentioned above as published 
by Lidzbarski. It is a commercial memorandum, consisting of a 
long list of names (mostly Hebrew or Aramaic, but with Greek 
and Egyptian also represented), each name accompanied by abbre- 
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viations indicating quantity or value. It is hardly to be doubted 
that the language of the memorandum was that of the community 
where it was written. Lidzbarski dated this, as was said above, 
in the second century B. Cc. 

The other two ostraca, preserved in the Library of the University 
at Strasbourg, are evidently of the same date as the preceding. 
They were published in Ephemeris III 22-26, with accompanying 
plates. One of the two is a private letter, almost perfectly pre- 
served. It is chiefly a record of the sending of merchandise, which 
accounts for the use of the ostracon. Aramaic was evidently the 
ordinary language of communication. The other specimen is a 
memorandum like the one in the Berlin Museum, a list of names 
and amounts. 

Evidence of another kind, equally significant, is afforded by a 
collection of Aramaic graffiti on the silver staters of an Egyptian 
hoard, published by the present writer in the series of Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs of the American Numismatic Society under 
the title Aramaic Graffiti on Coins of the Demanhur Hoard (1937). 
The President of the Society, Edward T. Newell, in his description 
of the famous hoard in this same series of Notes and Monographs 
(No. 19, 1923), first called attention to these graffiti, noticing also, 
p. 148, the countermark “MY (see below), and suggested the 
separate publication. 

The time of these little inscriptions is very definitely fixed. The 
hoard was buried in 318 B.c., and the coins, Alexander tetra- 
drachms, had been minted within the preceding decade. The 
graffiti are eleven in number, aside from the punchmark. The 
characters, typically Aramaic, are carefully and firmly incised, 
not scrawled. Since these are merely marks for the purpose of 
identification, personal names would hardly be expected; one of 
the inscriptions, however, a well-written °331, seems to be a name, 
Zabnai(?). Eight are either single letters, monograms, or scat- 
tered letters (perhaps initials) which yield no sure interpretation. 
The three remaining legends are as clear as could be wished. One 
is 7, “Javan,” perhaps suggested by the Alexander portrait. 
There are also two characteristic mottoes, one of which is the 
above-mentioned countermark ‘My, “my people,” an incuse made 
with a punch, in the cheek of one of the portraits. This desig- 
nation of Israel, which occurs some 200 times in the Hebrew Bible, 
is admirably suited for use as an official stamp in this manner. 
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The other motto is the phrase DXP* 10, “ He will restore.” The 
letters are all sharply cut, and their arrangement on the coin, if 
above and DB‘p* below, leaves no doubt as to the reading intended, 
These two inscriptions, especially, attest both the language and 
the loyalty of the Egyptian Jews. 

Interesting testimony from the first century ¢. E. is given by the 
passage Acts 21:37f. The Roman tribune laid hold of Paul, 
whom he supposed to be instigating a riot, and asked in surprise, 
“Do you know Greek? Are you not that Egyptian who recently 
stirred up the people of Judea to sedition?” The incident to 
which the Roman officer referred is mentioned by Josephus both 
in the Antiquities (20. viii. 6) and in the War (2. xiii. 5), and 
the trouble-maker in question did come from Egypt. The tribune 
took it for granted that the ordinary language of the Jews of 
Egypt was Aramaic, and that a fanatic of this man’s type would 
have little to do with Greek, and would have had no need to learn 
it well. 

It can hardly be doubted, in view of the facts above stated, that 
Aramaic was the ordinary language, the preferred language, of the 
Jews of Egypt in all their mter-Jewish affairs, throughout the 
entire Greek period. This gives us a clear presumption with which 
to approach the two festal letters. It would be strange if they 
were composed in any other language than Aramaic. 

The Greek of the first letter is hardly awkward, though the 
structure of its sentences and clauses is clearly Semitic. There are 
no striking Semitisms, nor phrases that make mere nonsense, such 
as are likely to appear in any Greek rendering from Semitic, and 
will infallibly be present if the text covers more than a page or two. 
There are a few things, however, that suggest translation. The 
kai viv in vs. 6, where the business of the letter begins, is a very 
common feature (MY5)) at just this point in the Aramaic letters 
of the time. The phrase eipyvny roujoa, vs. 4, sounds improbable, 
for it has no evident meaning. Kai éeyOnyev in vs. 8 introduces 
the conclusion of the long sentence (when vs. 7 is punctuated 
correctly) ; the conjunction is then Semitic, not Greek. The em- 
ployment of the noun xapdia three times in three successive lines 
(vss. 3f.) does not sound like Greek composition, but like trans- 
lation; such repetition is not strange in Semitic. Moreover, the 
last phrase of vs. 3, xapdia peydAn Kai Yvy7 BovAopueévy, is a familiar 
quotation from 1 Chon. 28:9, ABM wH331 oFY 393, [“ Serve 
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Him] with a perfect heart and a willing mind” (Targum an exact 
equivalent). Kapéia peyddy is certainly not the accepted Greek 
rendering of 07% 3? in this phrase, but is quite natural in a some- 
what hasty translation. The text of the letter, then, supports the 
antecedent probability, that the Jews of Palestine wrote it in 
Aramaic to their brethren in Egypt. 

The second letter is long enough to show at once and unmis- 
takably its character as a translation. Hebrew has been conjectured 
as the underlying language because of the erroneous belief ** that 
the Jews of Egypt did not use Aramaic. The latter language is 
seen, when the trial is made, to explain (as Heb. could not) the 
chief difficulties of the Greek text. 

Foremost among these difficulties is the presence of the strange 
Tovdas (standing in an obviously impossible place!) in the address 
of the letter. Now in any Jewish document % yepovoia, “ the elders,” 
needs a following genitive. Thus 2 Macc. 11:27, rH yepovoia rav 
Tovdaiwy; 1 Macc. 12:6, % yepovoia rot éAvovs (Codd. 8 and V); 
Ezra 5:5; 6:7, 8, 14, N°TI7° ‘2; in the Pentateuch, 7 times, 
i) yepovoia (tov viev) “IopanA; and the same in Judith 15: 8. It is 
evident that the original text of 2 Macc. 1:10 had the reading 
‘NTT 83Y, and that a copyist wrote NBA NY, 

The confusion in 1:15f. is due to the copyist who carelessly 
wrote S°WS" instead of NWN, riv xedadrjv. Antiochus, who alone 
entered the inner sanctuary (vs. 15), had only one head. 

The serious trouble in 1: 18, which has caused much conjecture, 
and has lead to numerous proposed emendations of the Greek text, 
is admirably explained by the Aramaic; see the restoration, below. 
If the text had been Hebrew, the translator could not have failed 
to recognize the superscription. 

The impossible jyiv in 1:21 is obviously the result of an error 
in the copying of a Semitic text; there is no way of explaining it 
from the Greek side. Such a mistake might occur in either Heb. 
or Aram., more easily in the cursive writing of the latter. 

There is in 1: 35 a gap which the translators and commentators, 
at least since Grimm, have glided over too easily. The verse follows 





“This belief was shared by the present writer in the articles published 
in 1900 and 1902, but was corrected in 1909 (Notes on the Aram. Part of 
Daniel, 654) and in several later publications, especially in the article 
“The Translations made from The Original Aram. Gospels” (1912) 295. 
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immediately upon the statement (vs. 34) that the Persian king 
made sacred the place where the fire-liquid was found. The Greek 
text which on all hands is accepted for translation (printed also, 
without a query, in Fritzsche’s Apocrypha) reads as follows: xai ois 
éxapifero 6 BacwwWeds roAAG Suddopa AduBavev xai peredidov. The gap 
is here filled (by conjecture) ; even so, the verse is neither good 
Greek nor good sense. The natural meaning of roAAd diddopa is 
“much money,” like 7d 2A7O0s rév diaddpwv in 3:6. The attempts 
at translation are interesting. R. V., “And when the king would 
show favour to any, he would take (from them) many presents 
and give them some of (this water).” At the opposite extreme is 
Moffatt: “And the king exchanged gifts with those in his favour ”; 
paying slight attention to the Greek. 

The true text, an incomplete sentence, is the reading of Cod. A 
and of Swete’s edition. It is readily explained by the restored 
Aramaic. It is the text which lay before the translators of the 
Latin and Syriac versions, a fact which seems to have been 
generally overlooked. Each of the two did his best to fill out what 
the sense of the passage seemed to require, and both were on the 
right track, recognizing that the gifts of the king were bestowed 
on the new sanctuary. It seems clear that the éyapioaro of Cod. V 
was the conjecture of a scribe, thereafter improved to éyapi£ero and 
adopted by the small group of cursives. 

Especially striking evidence of translation from Aramaic is 
afforded by the two passages 2:4 and 2:17, in which the Greek 
translator interprets as past tense certain verbal forms which in 
fact were participles with future signification; an easy mistake 
which occurs several times, with serious result, in the Four Gospels 
(see Our Translated Gospels, 114). In vs. 4 (where there must of 
course be a full stop after cvvaxoAovieiv) the second 8€ shows that 
the translator completely misunderstood the clause. In vs. 17, 
where the author of the letter intended to say “will also restore,” 
the Greek has xai aodovs, thus bringing nonsense and confusion into 
this truly fine passage. See the Aramaic text and its translation, 
below. 

The best way of presenting the evidence to Semitists is to make 
a complete Aramaic retroversion from the Greek. A quotation 
from Wellhausen’s article, already mentioned, is pertinent here. 
With no doubt in his own mind that the Greek of 1 Mace. is a 
translation from Hebrew (the accepted doctrine ever since the times 
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of Origen and Jerome), he said, p. 160, “ Man miisste das ganze 
Buch abschreiben, um das vollstindig zu beweisen. Davon sehe ich 
aus einleuchtenden Griinden ab.” To write out 16 chapters of 
Hebrew translation would indeed have been too laborious a task. 
Instead, he gave a few convincing specimens of mistranslation 
(pp. 160-163), restoring the Heb. of several passages, thus showing 
how misunderstanding of the original text had produced nonsense 
in the Greek. Similar demonstrations in occasional passages have 
been offered in the case of other translated books of the extra- 
canonical O. T. literature. The present writer gave a very exten- 
sive collection of retroversions from N. T, Greek in Our Translated 
Gospels (1936), restoring the Aram. text of many falsely rendered 
passages and showing in each case the cause of the error. A con- 
nected text, however, makes an impression such as no array of 
mistranslated passages can give. Since our two festal letters cover 
only a few pages, it is not a laborious task to present the entire 
text, and the attempt to do this needs no apology. It can show 
that the original language was Aramaic, and that is all that is 
intended. 

It is quite possible to restore substantially, and in very large 
part exactly, the words of the original documents. The Jewish 
Aramaic of the second century B.c. is practically identical with 
that of Ezra and Daniel (though these, excepting Dan. 7, are of 
the third century), and there is plenty of other material for com- 
parison. The orthography and vocalization of the chapters in Dan. 
may be followed as the norm. The transitional features of Jewish 
Aram. of the last centuries B. c., ’af‘él beginning to replace haf*él, 
etc., inner passive giving way to reflexive stems, etc., will be in 
evidence. At all events, and in spite of probable faults which 
others may correct (if correction is worth the effort), the Aramaic 
letters which on two important historical occasions in the 2nd 
century B.C. were sent by the Jewish authorities in Jerusalem to 
those in Egypt are here sufficiently restored to be recognized in 
their true character. 


A few words need to be said in regard to the relation of the 
letters to the history which follows. Second Maccabees, as is well 
known, is a Greek epitome (of some sort) of a more extensive 
Greek historical work “in five books” (2:23), of which nothing 
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else is known than the name of its author, Jason of Cyrene. The 
Epitomist wrote in his own Greek, not in that of his source; and 
it was he only (as will appear) who made use of the two festal 
letters. 

It has several times been observed, e.g. by Ewald, Niese, and 
Kamphausen, that the hand of the Epitomist is to be seen in the 
diction of the letters. This important fact can hardly fail to be 
recognized when the matter is examined. The translator does not, 
of course, write his own Greek, but he translates in his own way 
and in his own words. Especially noticeable are some characteristic 
circumlocutions of this rather long-winded writer. Instead of “a 
waterless well,” he writes “a well having a waterless character,” 
ragw éxovros avvdpov (1:19); cf. 9:18, where “a supplicating 
letter ” becomes “ a letter having a supplicating character,” éxovcay 
ixernpias ta€w. So also 9: 21, doOeveia Svcyxepiav exovon. In 2: 5, 
it is not simply “a cave” that Jeremiah found, but “a room with 
the appearance of a cave,” oixov dvrpwdn, etc. In 1: 24, the phrase 
Tov tpdmov éxovoa Tovrov, prefixed to the verbally quoted prayer, is 
not a translation but a circumlocution ; and comparison with 11: 16; 
5:22; 8:36, and a dozen other examples of the use of this favorite 
noun, shows it to come from the pen of the Epitomist. A well- 
known mannerism of 2 Macc., noted in the commentaries, is the 
use Of of zepi in the phrases “ Judas and his followers,” “ Timotheos 
and his men,” etc. (17 times in the history). It is very noticeable 
that this occurs four times in the second letter: 1:13 (twice), 33, 
36. The use of the following words both in the letters and in the 
history tells the same story: ducadew, diapopa (mentioned above), 
éxBpdoow (1:12 and 5:8), xaBayudfw, xatadAdoow (cf. 1:5 with 
8:29), xardpxoua, the adverb peyddws, zpocayopeiw, tropvnpatiopos 
(in 4: 23 “ memorandum ”). 

Benedictus Niese, in his Kritik der beiden Makkabderbiicher 9-26, 
propounded the theory that the Epitomist was actually the author 
of the letters; or rather, of the letter, for he made of them a single 
document. The date in 1:10, 125/124 B.c., thus became the date 
of the entire work. The conclusion was accepted by Eduard 
Meyer, Ursprung und Anfinge des Christentums (1921) 455f. 
Niese supposed the Epitomist to have composed the edifying 
“ Widmungsbrief ” with purely literary purpose, and without in- 
tending it to have any material connection with the history which 
followed. Kolbe, Beitraége (1926), was inclined to follow Niese, 
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but (like most others) found the dating of 2 Macc. very improbable. 
He of course saw that the question of the relation of this “ proem ” 
to the main work was of the first importance (von grésster Wichtig- 
keit, p. 118), but was unable to do more than to oppose his own 
opinion to that of Niese (p. 119), insisting that the work of a 
later hand must be recognized. Wellhausen, in his reply to Niese 
(see above), took no account of the one decisive fact,the character 
of the Greek in which the letters lie before us, utterly 
unlike the uniform style of the 14 chapters which follow. We 
might expect that to him, at least, the possibility of translation 
would at some time have occurred. 

It has been shown in the preceding pages that there are two 
distinct letters, each one dated; that they both give evidence of 
translation from Aramaic; and that the Semitizing Greek in which 
they are written has unmistakably the mannerisms and the vocabu- 
lary of the main work. It therefore seems certain that the Epi- 
tomist himself found and translated them and prefixed them to his 
epitome. This conclusion is further supported by the manner 
in which the transition is made from the letters to the history. 
The verse 2:19, unquestionably written by the Epitomist, makes 
close connection with the preceding matter not merely by use of 
the particle 8¢, but also by specific mention (in this same verse!) 
of xaBapiopos Tov iepov and éyxawiopds tov Bwpod, things with which 
the letters were primarily concerned. A more obvious and effective 
“bridge ” could hardly be imagined. 

The literary proceeding exemplified here, producing a document 
consisting partly of the author’s freely written Greek and partly 
of his own translation from Aramaic or Hebrew, must have been 
very common. Even in the few writings that have survived there 
are several examples. Such are: the Proverbs of Ben Sira, with 
the translator’s prologue; the Wisdom of Solomon, the first part 
rendered from Hebrew; ** the Gospel of Luke, in which the flowing 
Greek of the brief preface passed over suddenly into the translator’s 
idiom, exactly as in Sirach; Acts 1:1-15:35, rendered from 
Aramaic by Luke, who continued to the end of the book in his 





12 See E. A. Speiser, “ The Hebrew Origin of the First Part of the Book 
of Wisdom,” Jewish Quarterly Review, April, 1924; C. E. Purinton, “ Trans- 
lation Greek in the Wisdom of Solomon,” JBL 47 (1928) 276-304; and 
the references there given. 
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own Greek; the Gospel of John, the 21st chapter added in Greek 
by the translator of the preceding 20 chapters. There probably 
are other extant examples, not yet recognized. 

Did the Epitomist find the two letters united as they now are 
in a single continuous document? There can be no certainty, but 
the probability is strong that this was the case. ‘The former of the 
two had no especial importance for his purposes. It is colorless, 
and adds little to what is well set forth elsewhere. We have seen, 
moreover, in the dates of the two documents a plausible reason 
why they may have been preserved together. They had also been 
copied, perhaps repeatedly, and the text of both alike had suffered. 

The Epitomist’s main motive in making use of the two festal 
letters to introduce his work is certainly to be seen in the verse 
2:19.% The éyxaunopes could almost be called the central fact 
in his epitome, see 10: 1-8. His hero was 6 MaxxaBaios, and the 
second letter, aside from all its emphasis on the importance of the 
Feast of Dedication, was a document which set forth in a striking 
way the place of the great Maccabee in Jewish history. (The 
“ Judas” in 1:10 was already in the Aramaic text before him, 
and he could only reproduce it, whatever he may have thought of it.) 
The story of the divinely given fire kindled on the altar in Israel’s 
earlier history gives the background, the perspective, of the renewal 
of the worship in the temple by the Hasmoneans. The “ records” 
regarding Nehemiah and Jeremiah, interesting enough in them- 
selves but only included in the festal letter from Jerusalem for 
their bearing on the subject of God’s help given to great leaders, 
were significant for any picture of the Maccabean triumph. They 
have a place of their own in the preface to 2 Maccabees, for they 
are in the line of its author’s chief interest. The connection 
between history and proem is even closer than Niese declared it, 
for it is essential, not merely formal. 

The Epitomist’s Greek rendering is skilfully made, sufficiently 
close but never awkwardly literal; not as inevitably fashioned on 
the words and idioms of the original as is the case in the Greek O. T. 
and the Four Gospels—to say nothing of the Apocalypse! The 
somewhat greater freedom here is due simply to the fact that the 





+8 Contrast the widely current opinion expressed in Schiirer, Geschichte* 
III 361: “In keinem Zusammenhang mit dem Buche selbst stehen die zwei 
Briefe.” 
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text rendered is not that of a sacred writing. Considering this 
writer’s tendency to use circumlocutions, it is noticeable how closely 
he follows the Aramaic; it was easier to do so. He was under no 
obligation to stick to the Semitic order, and yet he follows it as a 
rule; this also was easier. There are Aramaic idioms retained, 
such aS péAn roujoavres, 1:16; éx tHs tro Tov odpavov, 2:18, the 
neuter gender in Aram. represented by the feminine; and other 
examples; and (as has been shown) a few false renderings. A fine 
specimen of “ translation-Greek ” is 1: 35, for it reproduces exactly, 
word for word, the defective and meaningless original. An example 
of desirable freedom seems to be 6 jyeuov in 1:13 and 16, for the 
original pretty certainly kept 8370 throughout. The phrase éy rj 
Privo Kai év rH axyy, 1:7, is probably an effective rendering of two 
synonymous nouns, each meaning exactly Aus. In general, how- 
ever, it is evident that the Epitomist translated faithfully, phrase 
by phrase, the text which he saw before him; and the best proof 
of this is to be seen in a faithful retroversion aiming to give at 
every point just the Aramaic which was rendered. 


NIVOTP SATUS 


Tir sie 


TOSTT NITY 17802 7 ONT NON? 1 

o> ay Tay) 2 .ay obw am nya p obwrya 
MTBY APY) PIS) OTIS 2 “7 AP WT] NTN 
Amy Tay_2) ment? 2? i9?2? IAN) s .KwWwTD 
“(0DTD2] i323? NDS) 4 .NY] WEIN OW 323 
RYIMN) FIM. ON] s ooTIQWT2I TIOPI AN TINA 
NYDN NYP © ra WA 7192 pia 82) 1133 





“The text is defective. A verb is needed to account for the preposition 
év, and an infinitive is indicated by the following xai rojoa:. The words 
13335 and D£Dm%> resemble each other very closely in the cursive script; 
hence the accidental omission. 

4® Dir. obj. unexpressed, as often. Mistransl. of verbs of root nb>v has 
many examples. Among those in the Gospels, the most striking are perhaps 
Mk. 9: 49 and Lk. 13: 32. 
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TD MWA DIET MI~Pa7 DIY P2¥P NI 
NTx3 IDV RIND NDT NIN YON PRY 
7) id? ND "7 12 P PS NIWA NP2Y NIMS "T ONNPYD 
NMI2D 12 VO2W PY KYTP TRY 19 Ay 
mr 7D SRPYI) 2Dt OF TWN) NVID MMpPimMs 
ePSi2 NPT NWO NIT NAT -N2a—NT 
NTT N20D DP TAY 7 YP19 NOT? NIDY) 
1209 

NID NTN 


Tm obwIPA TOM PIM AND NWA 10 

xabn pipbiua> nas davon Sy eT Nb 
pasea “7 by) Nerv NID “TD NYT TD TINS 7 
PP 12737 IBY 12 1 TIT NZD NTT 


72 9Y "12 TO A? NIM PTD NTT2 NTN Ta 
"T NOWP2 NIP I? TIN 02 NTL .aP Taw 
"| DVO TN? Ay) 8220 Ons DIB Oy 13 .KwITP 
Pay 23379 2 NATIT VAN 23? OPV? N? 
syns Oy NOS R2VATT IS oD NY? T NTIDD HY 





16 This is the thrice repeated phrase in Deut. 28: 53, 55, 57 (see Onk., 
and observe the context!). The Grk. trans. is excellent. 

17 Another lacuna in the Greek text, made obvious by 1 Macc. 1: 29-37. 
Jason “and those with him” did not depart (or revolt) “from the king- 
dom,” nor did they burn anything. 

18 The “ redundant ” conjunction. 

1° Carelessly read N77") by a copyist of the Aram. text. 

20 Pretty certainly the original of didacxddw here. Cf. 1 Mace. 11: 32; 
also Gen. 45: 8; 2 Chr. 2: 12; 4: 16; and LXX add. to Esther 3: 13. 

21 The plur. number (false) was in the Aram.; see below. 
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12 “NONT PTBY POTN N22 wT PH? P27 
MYO ITT NT WIR NPIa17 .797-732 

“DVD T? PwY) NY_TA 12023 TYP? | INy Ts 
pms FW) “T7192 mYTIN? WP NIAW NVTPE m2 
dun 2777 NP] TAY 

823 7782 NIT) MOND TD NNN 27) 

NINTAY PANT TD NWA AMD pow 
) TNS 1D NNDB ivy MPT N87) 
boo 7 na by yop may wa? 3 DPA MIDy) 


29 12 TW PI INI 20 NY NIT YT NZ 733 
NIT2 1 TIA OB 722 19 M20 NIT] MIT] Ww NTN 
NOT 22 pyTing 2 sw NNW by MD “TOP 
T2VIT2) N20? Ji? WN) PAV 12 172 NOS INDWT 
ND2 TABI? NIT? MOTD WY NNW NPPP TP? 
I NVDY YE? PHT IND N Tay 7D 22 .]iPey MD NW 





22 Some native Semitic word may have been used. 

*8 Cf. the standing phrase in Targ. 2 Sam. 7: 2,7; Jer. 22: 14; Hag. 1: 4. 

* Plur. in the wrongly copied Aram., NUN" becoming N°WN*. 

*° Perhaps better M2520, as below. 

26 Grk, must have been ras jucpas THs oKnvornyias. 

27 This form of the superscription made the Grk. translator’s error very 
natural. 

*8 The “ redundant ” conjunction. 

2° A scribe of the Aram. wrote x» (juiv) by mistake. 
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BY 29 TNA NIT NPY pyT 2s .NIT2N AN 
79M} 30 TOD WS TPT WP Wy IV Wy 
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Day p2T NT MTs .paqa7 pera ey wp WY 


.PVANT NIST 12 NPM 2A? WT 1D 1? 
SINS 29 “DIB TeV? MIN NDIND *2mNT % 

JIN NID PINT NAW 2D NTP NWS 1790 713-77 
Ma ]NAND 8320 [TS 34 IDI WAP AY "TMM 
07121 7721 35 TWP] NOI NINN? TOS NPINB 72 
"T) MANY 36 NT AT] Nz PAW 1P2 8270 





8° Ahiqar, line 46. 

31’Emi was accidentally omitted in the Grk. by a scribe. 

82 Lat. and Syr. render iepév here by “ temple.” 

33 895 and 75 resemble each other so closely that the latter was acci- 
dentally omitted, and great trouble resulted. The translator reproduced the 
defective text exactly, in meaningless Greek. 

34 Took and gave” is a Semitic pleonasm, Cf. John 13: 26, AauBave 
kal didwo.v, also Mt. 13: 31, 33; 21: 35, 39, ete. In Heb., Gen. 21: 14; 
Josh. 2: 4; 1 Sam. 6: 7, ete. 
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NT] D2 WN) 772 "YD MOY YT ID? NWA? 
NIT] BY “7 NOYID NTPN WIP? TTY YT NZ NINS 
NQY) TP NTP? NIN] NIT NT TP TY § 797 
NTS "1 NY2 TY AN) NID .NINND TYD FY TPT 
pT md TD NN INA NNT TyTN yn? wIpM 
2S MD "ID NN M2229 7) NZI NTI 
TD >Y 12 NZIS NIDTP) NIDY 1D NBS NNN] mA o7P 





>The translator writes dmroypadais here, and dvaypagais in vs. 13, for 
the same Aram. word, presumably 3M. 

** This participle with future signif. was read as past tense by the Grk. 
translator; or (very probably) his eye happened to catch the same words 
at the beginning of vs. 5. The same error in vs, 17. 

** Ahiqar, line 83. 

SIs. 55: 3; 2 Chr. 6: 42. 
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First Letter 


1:1T our brethren who are in Egypt, we the Jews of Jerusalem 
and of the Province of Judea send cordial greeting. * May God 
show you favor, mindful of his covenant with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, his faithful servants; *may he give to you all a mind 
to fear him and to do his pleasure with a whole soul and a willing 
spirit; ‘may he give you a heart [to understand] ** his law and 





8® See note on the translation. 

4° Targ. Ruth 2: 22. 

41 The mistaking of this participle for the past tense of the verb led to 
serious confusion. See the note above, on vs. 4. The conjunc. in 3°) 
(with future meaning) has the force of “ also.” 

42 See Jer. 10: 11. 

“8 Heb. DIP", “the holy place.” 

44 Accidental omission in the Aram. supplied by conjecture; see the note 


on the text. 
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his statutes and to fulfil them; ®may he also hear your prayer 
and accept you, and not forsake you in an evil time. 

6To proceed: We here are praying for you; ‘in the reign of 
Demetrius, in the year 169,*° we the Jews write to you this letter. 

In distress and the affliction which came upon us in those years 
after Jason and those with him withdrew from the holy land, and 
[wicked men were sent] ** from the seat of government, *who 
burned the gate and shed innocent blood; we besought the Lord 
and were accepted, and we offered sacrifice and meal-offering, and 
lit the lamps and set forth the showbread. °*Now therefore we 
desire that you keep the days of the Feast of Tabernacles of the 
month Chislev. 


Second Letter 


10In the year 188,*7 the men of Jerusalem and Judea and the 
elders of the Jews,** to Aristobulus, King Ptolemy’s counsellor, 
who is also of the lineage of the anointed priests, and to the Jews 
who are in Egypt, send greeting and health. 

11 Rescued from dire straits by God’s help, we give our utmost 
thanks to him, as to One doing battle *® against a king; }*for He 
drove out those who were waging war against the holy city. 

18Now when the king had departed to Persia, taking with him 
an army thought to be irresistible, he was struck down in the 
temple of Nanai, through a trick devised by her priests. 1 For 
it was to marry her that Antiochus came to the place, he and the 
Friends who were with him, in order that he might take away a 
large share of the temple treasure reckoned as a dowry. 1?°When 
therefore the priests of Nanai’s house had set forth the treasure, 
and he with a few others had come inside the wall of the temple 
enclosure, they shut the inner sanctuary as soon as Antiochus 
entered; #®then opening a secret door in the panelled ceiling and 
hurling stones they struck down the king, and cutting him in pieces 





*© 144/143 B.C. 

“The evident lacuna may have been either in the Aram. or in the Grk. 

"125/124 B.C. 

*® See the note on the text. 

** Reading, with several recent commentators, raparaccopéry. 

°° The (false) plur. number, both here and in vs. 16, was in the Aram. 
original. 
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they threw his head ** to those who were outside. 1’ Blessed in all 
things is our God, who gives ** over the wicked to destruction, 

18Since we are about to keep the Purification of the Temple on 
the 25th of Chislev, we have thought it well to notify you, that 
you also may observe the days of the ** Tabernacles. 

Now concerning ** the fire, on the occasion when Nehemiah, 
who had built a sanctuary and an altar, offered sacrifice. ?At the 
time when our fathers were carried captive to Persia, the faithful 
priests took away secretly some of the fire of the altar, and hid it 
in the bottom of a dry well, where they kept it concealed so that 
the place should be known to no man. *°After many years, in 
God’s good time, Nehemiah, who had received a commission from 
the Persian king, sent the descendants of those priests who had 
hidden the fire, in quest of it. *!Told by them * that they found 
no fire, but a thick liquid, he ordered them to draw it out and 
fetch it. When therefore the sacrifice was ready to be offered, 
Nehemiah commanded the priests to pour the liquid over the wood 
and what was upon it. ??When this was done, and presently the 
sun which had been in a cloud blazed forth, a great fire was 
kindled, so that all marvelled. 

*3While the offering was being consumed, the priests held a 
service of prayer; the priests and all, Jonathan leading and the 
rest responding, Nehemiah with them. **This was the prayer: 
O Lord God, Creator of all things; terrible and mighty, righteous 
and merciful; who alone art King and gracious, *°who alone pro- 
videst; who alone art just and almighty and eternal; thou who 
deliverest Israel out of every evil, who madest our fathers thine 
elect and didst sanctify them; **accept the sacrifice for all thy 
people Israel, guard and consecrate thy possession; 2’ gather our 
dispersion, set free those who are in bondage among the nations; 
look upon those who are despised and abhorred, and let the Gentiles 
know that thou art our God. **Constrain the oppressors and the 





52 See note on vs. 13. 

52 Better participle than past tense (same form in unpointed text). 

5° The Grk. requires these words, and it is evident that they were omitted 
in the Grk only. 

5¢ The translator, not recognizing the superscription, made a very bad 
mess of this. 

55 Copyist’s error in the Aram. 
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tyrants in their pride. **Plant thy people in thy holy place, even 
as Moses said. 

80The priests also chanted the hymns. *! When the offering had 
been consumed, Nehemiah gave command to pour the rest of the 
liquid on ** great stones. *®'This was done, and a flame was kindled ; 
but when the light from the altar shone against it, it all died out. 

33Now the matter became known, and they told the king of 
Persia that in the place where the priests of the captivity had hid 
the fire there appeared the liquid with which Nehemiah and his 
companions consecrated the sacrifice. **Thereupon the king, after 
he had looked into the matter, fenced the place about and made 
it a sanctuary. *°And for its service ** the king assigned and gave 
a large sum. 

86Nehemiah and those who were with him called the liquid 
Nephthar, the meaning of which is Cleansing; °* but by most men 
it is called Nephthai. 

2:17t is also found in the writings concerning the prophet 
Jeremiah, that he commanded the men of the captivity to take 
some of the fire (as has been shown) ; and that he charged them, 
when he gave them the law, not to forget the statutes of the Lord, 
nor be led astray in their hearts when they should see images of 
gold and of silver and all the adornment upon them. *Other 
commands also he gave them, and warned them that the law must 
not depart from their hearts. 

‘There was also in the writing that the prophet, who was given 
a revelation, gave order that the tabernacle and the ark should 
accompany him, when he should go forth *® to the mountain where 
Moses went up and saw God’s possession. ®When therefore Jere- 
miah went forth, he found a cavern, and there he brought in the 
tabernacle, the ark, and the altar of incense; and he made fast the 
door. ®Some of those who had accompanied him went out to 
mark the way, but they could not find it. ’When Jeremiah learned 
of this, he rebuked them, adding: And the place shall remain 
unknown until God shall gather his people together, and the time 





5° The preposition fell out in the Grk. 

5? See note on text. Translator interpreted the rel. pron. as personal. 

°° Perhaps an Iranian word was in mind, see the commentaries. But the 
verse is obscure. 

5° See the note on the text. 
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of mercy shall come. *®Then the Lord will show this, and the glory 
of the Lord and the cloud will appear, as it was shown to Moses, 

Thus also Solomon prayed that the Place might be made 
uniquely sacred; %and it is told how he, in his wisdom, offered 
the sacrifice of dedication and completion of the house. 1° And as 
Moses prayed to God, and fire came down from heaven and con- 
sumed the sacrifice, so Solomon prayed to God and the fire came 
down and consumed the burnt offerings. (*1And Moses said, 
Because the sin offering had not been eaten, it was consumed.*) 
12And Solomon in like manner kept the eight days. 

18Tn the writings and records concerning Nehemiah are narrated 
the things above mentioned; and also, that to found a library he 
collected the books about the kings and prophets, and the writings 
of David, and letters of kings about sacred gifts.** 1Thus also 
Judas collected for us all those writings which were scattered 
because of the war which came, and they are with us. !°If you 
have need of any of them, send men to bring them to you. 

16 Since therefore we are about to keep the Purification, we write 
to you; you will do well to observe the days. 1'”And God, who 
rescues © all his people, will also restore ®* to all his heritage: the 
kingdom, the priesthood, and the sacred things, !8as he promised 
through the law. For we hope in God that he will speedily have 
mercy on us, and will gather us from every region under the heavens 
to the holy place. For he delivered us out of great evils and 
purified the sanctuary. 





°° Evidently a reader’s comment on vs. 10a, to locate the occurrence 
(Lev. 9: 24; 10: 16f.); inserted in the wrong place because 10a and 
10b happen to end in the same way. Probably a Greek insertion, notice 
avnr\woev—dvnrwbn; I have nevertheless let it stand in the Aram. 

* This “ collection ” is the history Chron.-Ezr.-Neh. 

* Again mistrans. of Aram. participles; this time with the result of 
completely spoiling the fine conclusion of the letter. 





TYPES OF MESOPOTAMIAN HOUSES 
STUDIES IN ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY III 
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Since ANDRAE published his remarkable book Das Gotteshaus 
und die Urformen des Bauens im alten Orient in 1930, so much 
new material has come to light that a new study of some of the 
problems is justified. One of the most valuable of Andrae’s con- 
tributions to our knowledge of Mesopotamian temples was to call 
attention to the type exemplified by the temples of Ishtar at ASSur. 
What interests us most at present is the fact that the building is 
a block which has a courtyard in front of it, not a central court 
within the block which is found in the type common at Babylon; 
that the main extension of the block is parallel to the courtyard, 
not at right angles to it; that the entrance to the main room is at 
one end, not in the middle of the side, so that the visitor upon 
entering finds himself in one corner of the room and must turn 
around to approach the cult image which is located at the back of 
the short wall farthest from the entrance, often even in a separate 
little room behind; and that there may be additional little rooms 
at the long side opposite the entrance or at the other short side, 
or even an anteroom in front of the main room. We might call 
this type the “around-the-corner type” on account of the turn 
which the visitor must make. The original form which we must 
postulate was a single room with the entrance in one of the ends 
of the long side. 

Although Andrae saw at once that the same type is present in 
Zenjirli, it seemed to be rather exceptional and rare in comparison 
to the “ broad ” room with the entrance in the center of the long 
wall and the cult image directly opposite in the center of the other 
long wall, of which type Koldewey had found numerous examples 
at Babylon.t Following Andrae, Martiny has shown that the 
around-the-corner type is also found in the Assyrian private house, 





*R. Koldewey, Excavations of Babylon (Babylon) (1914) passim; Andrae, 
Gotteshaus 14ff.; F. Wachsmuth, Abh. Kunde Morgenland 23.5 (1938) 
appeared after this study had been finished. 
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although often combined with an inner court.? He further ampli- 
fied and strengthened his thesis that the around-the-corner type is 
characteristically Assyrian in a more recent publication.* The 
frequent use of it for temples and houses is indeed beyond question. 
I add as examples palaces at Khorsabad, Arslan-Tash and Til- 
Barsib.* It is true that the chief entrance is no longer in the 
corner, but in the center or near it; the important point, however, 
is that the throne is at one of the short sides so that to approach 
it, a turn is necessary. 

The type occurs in the neighborhood of ASSur, namely at Tepe 
Gawra.® It was a surprise to find it as early as stratum XIII. 
The Eastern Temple consists of a large room with the entrance in 
one corner of the long side and a small room at the opposite short 
side; it thus exemplifies the type very well, although there are 
adjoining rooms at the other short side. The two other temples, 
the Northern and the Central one, are slightly different and rather 
complicated having a large central room with smaller rooms at 
each corner ; the entrance is likewise in one corner of the long side 
and through one or more anterooms and thus of the “ winding” 


type so characteristic of Oriental architecture. Simpler examples 
of the around-the-corner type are found in the later strata VIII 


to II datable from the Uruk period down to the second millennium. 
Recent excavations have proved that the type was by no means 
confined to Assyria. The temples of Ishtar at Mari, datable to the 
Early Dynastic period, belong to it as also those from Nuzi which 
are Hurrian.’ 
Of great importance is the occurrence of the type at Tell Asmar 
and at Khafaje, as was noticed by S. Lloyd.* The earliest shrine 





2 Festschrift fiir W. Dérpfeld (1933) 78 ff. Cf. F. Matz, Die friihkretischen 
Siegel (1928) 91 f. 

3 Die Gegensitze im babylonischen u. assyrischen Tempelbau (Gegensdtze) 
Abh. Kunde Morgenland 21.3 (1936); Andrae’s reply ZDMG@ 91 (1937) 
49 ff. 

*G. Loud, Khorsabad (1936) 61, 67; F. Thureau-Dangin, Arslan-Tash 
(1931) 43; idem Til Barsib (1936) 15, 41, plan B room XXII. 

5. A. Speiser, BASOR 66 (1937) 3 ff.; idem, Excavations at Tepe Gawra 
I (1935) (Gawra) 17, 28f., 183 and pls. III-VII, [X-XI: rooms 808, 613, 
603, 517, 409, 401, 308, 201. 

® Miiller, AM 42(1917) 150 f. 

7 Parrot, Syria 16(1935) 12 ff.; 17(1936) 3 ff.; 18(1937) 55 ff.; R. Starr, 
Nuzi (1939) 62 ff., 518 f. 

8 Mesopotamia (1936) 89 f. 
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of the Abu temple at Tell Asmar, dating from the Jemdet Nasr 
Period, is very strange in shape, as the long walls are not straight, 
but broken lines; the altar or the pedestal of the cult image, how- 
ever, is at the back of the short side in the rear, and entrance is 
gained through an anteroom in such a way that a turn of 180 
degrees is necessary to get before the pedestal. The subsequent 
shrines of the first phase of the Early Dynastic period show the 
familiar type with straightened walls, the entrance near the end 
of one of the long walls and the pedestal at the opposite short side.’® 
The Square Temple built above during the second phase has tliree 
shrines of this type arranged around a central room."* The single- 
shrine temple of the third phase has the pedestal at one of the 
short sides, the entrance in the long side, although not in the end 
of it, and a small additional room.’* In Akkadian times the temple 
consisted of two rooms in axis so that the entrance to the cella is 
in the short side opposite the cult image, but the entrance to the 
anteroom is in the long side, the original scheme thus being pre- 
served.'* Of the Sin temple at Khafaje seven phases have been 
discovered dating from the Jemdet Nasr to the first half of Early 
Dynastic III b; the temple consists of a courtyard and several 
rooms, the cella always showing the around-the-corner type.** 
There are examples even in purely “Sumerian” territory: 
a prehistoric “ Pfostenbau” in Uruk seems to show the type;** a 
later example is the temple of Nina at Tello, erected in the time of 
Ningirsu. The publications are inadequate, so that a statement 
of the bare facts alone is possible.*® The shrine E-nun-mah at Ur 
consists of a block of rooms, two of which have the entrance in the 
end of one of the long sides and two others in one of the short 
sides, although not exactly centered; in one of the latter an altar 
is located near the end of the long side. These rooms are, there- 
fore, closer to the around-the-corner type than to the broad room.'* 





° H. Frankfort, Oriental Institute Communications (OIC) 20 (1936) 12 ff. 

1° Thid. 1 ff. 12 Frankfort, OIC 17 (1934) 40 ff. 

11H. Frankfort, OJC 19 (1935) 7ff. %* Frankfort, OJC 19 (1935) 79 ff. 

14 Frankfort, OIC 19 (1935) 39ff.; OIC 20.18; ibid. 35 ff. and Chron. 
Table for the dating of these temples. 

159 Vorl. Ber. Uruk. Abh. Preuss. Ak. Wiss. Phil.-Hist. Kl. 1937. 11, 
29 f. 

16 H. de Genouillac, Fouilles de Telloh 2 (1934-6) 4f., pls. 18 and XVIII; 
ef. Christian, DLZ (1938) 307f.; the shape of the temple of Al-Ubaid is 
not certain Ur Excavations 1 (1927) 105 ff. 

17 Woolley, Ant. J. 3 (1923) 320 ff. 
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An unmistakable example is the shrine of Bursin in the temple of 
Nin-gal at Ur, dating from about 2200 B.C."* It consists of the 
main cella: with two anterooms parallel to it; the two entrances to 
the main cella are in the ends of the long walls and a stele is set 
up close to the short wall in the rear. 

The temples at Uruk antedating the Early Dynastic period sur- 
prise by their highly complicated plan.1® The complication is 
increased by the fact that it cannot be made out with certainty, 
whether the central space was covered in or open to the sky. Two 
chief types can be distinguished. One type, represented by the 
“White temple,” shows a long and narrow space flanked on either 
of the long sides by a number of small rooms. The large room in 
the center is proved to be the chief cult room by podia; since these 
are located in one of the halves of the room and since the chief 
entrance is in one of the long sides, the around-the-corner type is 
clearly recognizable. There are, however, secondary entrances in 
the short sides which are characteristic of another type, the “long 
room,” as we shall see later. Should we ascribe this ambiguity to 
a mixture of types? An answer will be attempted later. 

The other type differs in so far as rooms are added to one or to 
both of the short sides. A good examples is the “ Limestone 
Temple.” There are numerous entrances in the long sides and 
some also in the short sides. The most characteristic feature is 
the symmetrical arrangement of these entrances as well as of the 
rooms; some rooms (221, 222) have niches which are exactly op- 
posite the door, although a little off center, showing that axiality 
and visibility are aimed at; one of these rooms (221) is a “broad 
room.” 7° This second type at Uruk thus turns out to be a modified 
around-the-corner type. 

Let us now investigate private houses. Since cult image, throne, 
or hearth ** are absent in private rooms, the only criterion of the 
around-the-corner type is the entrance in one of the ends of the 
long walls. The common opinion is that the.normal type of room 





18 Thid. 6 (1926) 366 ff.; cf. the shrine E-Nannar, ibid. 5 (1925) 352 ff. 

7° 3 Vorl, Ber. Uruk (1932) 16 ff., 22 ff., pl. 8; 6 Ber. (1935) 19ff., pl. 
3 and 7; 7 Ber. (1935) 6ff., pl. 2; 8 Ber. (1936) 27 ff., pls. 18 ff.; 9 Ber. 
(1938) 19 ff., pls. 14f.; ef. Wachtsmuth, AfO 12 (1938-9) 118 ff. 

2°96 Ber. (1935) 6f., pl. 7; 7 Ber. pl. 2. 

*1 Fixed hearths are found occasionally in Zenjirli and wholly absent in 
Mesopotamia; cf. Reuther, OLZ 1937. 164. 
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in private houses is the broad :oom, that is, a room with the en- 
trance in the center. There are indeed numerous examples; most 
of them are from Babylon and late in date; ** houses at Ur from 
the time of the Isin and Larsa dynasties show this type, as does 
Woolley’s model house in Gay Street. Looking more closely we 
notice, however, that the two main rooms only are broad rooms, 
whereas the others have the entrance in the corner.** At Tell Asmar 
some houses of the Akkadian period have broad rooms and around- 
the-corner rooms simultaneously, but others have around-the-corner 
rooms only.** The Akkadian Palace at Tell Asmar shows a great 
number of around-the-corner rooms and only two with the doors 
in the center of the long wall; only one can be called a broad room, 
however, since the other is a passage with four doors; it may be 
significant that the living room (16 E16), characterized as such 
by a dais and niche, is the around-the-corner type with the dais at 
the short side.” 

In the houses of the Early Dynastic period at Khafaje the rooms 
with one entrance in the center of the long side are far less 
numerous than those with the entrance shifted toward the corner.”® 
Early houses with exclusively around-the-corner rooms have been 
discovered at Fara.*’ It was well possible, in some cases at least, 
for instance in the houses at Fara XVa and XVad, to put the 
door right in the center of the wall. We can also suppose that, 
if the people wanted broad rooms, they laid out the plans in such 
a manner that broad rooms were produced, as did the later genera- 
tions at Ur and at Babylon. That they did not do so, proves that 
it did not occur to them. 

This survey has shown that the around-the-corner type was much 
more widespread outside Assyria than was supposed, when Andrae 
wrote his thesis about its northern origin. Can we still uphold 
this thesis? 

Before we answer this question, let us consider the other types 





*2 QO. Reuther, Innenstadt von Babylon 77 ff., 142; Koldewey, Babylon 228; 
F. Wachtsmuth, Der Raum (1929) 24 ff. 

*8 Ant. J. 7 (1927) 386 ff. pl. 51; Woolley, The Sumerians (1928) 156 ff.; 
id. Mus. J. 22 (1931) 263 ff. 

*4 Frankfort, OJC 17.1 ff. 

°5 Thid. 23 ff.; ef. the ancient drawing Frankfort, OIC 19. 3. 

2° Frankfort, OJC 13 (1932) 65 and OIC 17. 69 f. 

*7 E, Heinrich, Fara (1931) 12 ff., pls. 5-6. 
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of room. The broad type is known from an exceedingly great 
number of examples. Since enumeration of all of them would be 
cumbersome as well as unnecessary for our present purpose, a few 
points alone will be mentioned. Its very early occurrence is attested 
at Uruk, as we saw above. But we also saw that the broad room is 
rather rare, although not wholly absent, in the houses of the Early 
Dynastic and even in Akkadian periods at Tell Asmar and Khafaje. 
It is not until later times that it becomes more frequent. The 
palace E-Khursag of Ur-engur and Shulgi at Ur displays a clear 
broad room opening into the Northwest court.** It is exactly in 
the center and doubtless the chief room in this courtyard. Another 
interesting feature is the strict symmetry with which the chief 
rooms of this palace are arranged, but the chief rooms only, because 
those facing the broad room just mentioned and those in the 
southern part of the building have the entrances mostly in the 
corner; symmetry and axiality of doors rules also the Northwest 
courtyard as well as the lay-out of the temple of Nin-gal at Ur 
founded by Bursin and rebuilt by Enannatum of the Dynasty of 
Isin.*® I abstain from a detailed analysis and mention only the 
axis leading from courtyard C 7 through to doors into the cult room 
C 27 and the tripartite arrangement of the rooms, B 15, 16,17 and 
B 18, 19, 23, 24, 25 with a cross axis between B18 and 26. In the 
tomb-building of the Third Dynasty, too, the chief “ reception ” 
rooms are broad rooms, whereas most of the others are closer to 
the around-the-corner type.*® This feature is well established in 
the following periods. The audience-hall of Naram-Sin, son of 
Ibiq-Adad I of the Larsa period, is an excellent example; ** here 
not only the main room, but also the anteroom, the chapel, and 
another room opening onto the courtyard are broad rooms, only 
one single room in the building having the door close to the corner. 
In the temple-palace complex of Ilushuilia at Tell Asmar,*? one 
temple has four broad rooms facing the courtyard, and the other 
temple three broad rooms. The throne-room too is broad, but not 
the Great Hall. It is worthy of notice that the cella of one of the 
temples, but not the other, has an anteroom. Such duplication 
occurs already in the gateway to the court of Nannar at Ur, dating 





78 Ant. J. (1926) 382 ff. pl. 57. 

2° Ibid. 366 ff. pl. 44; Woolley, Sumerians 153. 

8° Mus. J. 22 (1931) 249 ff.; Ant. J. 11 (1931) 345 ff. 

$1 Frankfort, OIC 19. 2 ff. 82 Frankfort, OJC 16.1 ff. 
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from the Third Dynasty.** Also one cella with anteroom and the 
other without are found in the temple at Ishchali.** The use of 
broad rooms is so common in southern Mesopotamia from now on, 
as we know from houses, palaces, and temples in Ur and Babylon,** 
that further enumeration is superfluous. It seems justifiable to say, 
in spite of the scantiness of material, that the broad room replaced 
the around-the-corner type in Southern Mesopotamia from the end 
of the third millennium onwards; there are some rooms with the 
doors in the corners even in neo-Babylonian times, but this arrange- 
ment is mostly due to lack of space, as in the rooms around court- 
yard 23 in the palace at Babylon, or the intention of bringing doors 
in opposite walls into axis, as in the temple of Ninmah.** Cases 
in which the possibility of locating the door in the center is not 
used are rare: the “ Great House” in the Merkes, where, however, 
these rooms are secondary. 

The broad room is much less frequent in Assyria; Martiny *’ 
leaves as the only example the temple of ASSur at Kar-Tukulti- 
Ninurta; whether he is right or not, the existence of the broad 
room cannot be denied and further discoveries will show whether 
it was actually so rare in Assyria, as it now seems; they will hardly, 
however, reverse the picture. The broad room is also found in the 
palace at Mari, dating from the end of the third millennium: ** 
room 64 has a podium in the center of the long side and opposite 
the entrance, which is likewise in the center. Room 34, also the 
chief room of its complex, follows the same type. Another char- 
acteristic feature of the palace is the strict symmetry in the 
arrangement of the door in the chief rooms 64, 65, 34. 

A special type of broad room must now be discussed. Those 
mentioned heretofore are all incorporated in a building with inner 
courtyard, but there exists also an isolated block consisting of only 
two broad rooms. This type also occurs in Southern Mesopotamia, 
an example being the two sanctuaries at the foot of the Zikkurat 





* Ant. J. 9 (1929) pl. 39; ef. ibid. 5 (1925) 376 ff., 396. 

** Frankfort, OJC 20.74 ff., figs. 59 f. 

*° Koldewey, Babylon passim; id. Die Kénigsburgen von Babylon (1931) 
1. pl. 2. Wachtsmuth, Der Raum 14 ff.; Woolley, Mus. J. 22 (1931) pls. 
31, 41; id. Ant. J. 11 (1931) 359 ff.; 14 (1934) 375 ff. 

°° Koldewey, Babylon 56 f. fig. 38; 288 fig. 238 rooms 5 and 24. 

8? Gegensitze 25 ff. 

** Parrot, Syria 17 (1936) 17 ff. pl. 5; 18 (1937) 65 ff. pl. 8. 
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at Uruk dating from the second millennium.*® E-Dublal-Mah in 
Ur shows this type too, but it was originally a gateway changed 
into a temple by the blocking of the door at the rear.*° The temple 
of Enki built by Rim-Sin looks as if it were a combination of the 
isolated block and the courtyard type, inasmuch as the two cellas 
are completely separated from the outer walls and other rooms by 
a passage on all three sides.*4 The type is raré in any case, and 
apparently relatively late. 

We come to the third type, the “long” room, that is a room 
with the entrance in the short side, and the chief place at the op- 
posite short side. This type likewise was first identified at ASSur.* 
In this case too, Martiny tries to lower the date of its first occur- 
rence in Assyria.** It does not matter very much in this context 
whether Martiny or Andrae is right, because examples earlier than 
the Assyrian ones existed in the Near East, as the following monu- 
ments show. Two have come to light at Mari; one is a separate 
temple and the other is a room in the palace (Nr. 132).** Whether 
it is a cult chamber or not, the podium at the short side opposite 
the entrance proves the room to be of the long type in any case. 
I find another instance of the long room in the temple at Ishchali, 
dating from the time of Hammurabi.** The sanctuary in the 
northwestern part consists of a courtyard surrounded by a number 
of rooms, most of them small, but one, namely that at the western 
side, large and with a niche opposite the entrance. The sanctuary 
is therefore of the normal type and we must conclude that the 
largest room was the cella which was covered over; now this room 
is a long one! It seems that the long room occurs as early as the 
Tell Halaf period, because such interpretation is most likely for 
an amulet from Arpachiyah ; ** it looks like a log cabin with beams 
laid horizontally and with the entrance at the short side. Equally 
interesting is a terracotta model from Al Ubaid which seems to 
prove the existence of this type even for Southern Mesopotamia.‘ 





8° 3 Vorl. Ber. Uruk, 31 ff. pl. 15. 

49 Woolley, Ant. J. 5 (1925) 376 ff., 396. 

“1 Ibid. 10 (1930) 323 f. pl. 37; Mus. J. 21 (1931) 88, 91. 

*2 Gotteshaus 22 ff. 43 Gegensitze 18 ff., 37. 

** Parrot, Syria 19 (1938) 22f.; ibid. 18 (1937) 73 pl. 8. Room 65 is, 
however, around-the-corner, 

‘5 Frankfort, OIC 20. 76. 

*° Mallowan, Iraq 2 (1935) 30f. figs. 15, 51 Nr. 4, pl. 6 Nr. A 11. 

‘TTIbid. 30f. fig. 17. 
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The entrance must have been in the short side, because there is no 
trace of it in the long one. 

We have not yet mentioned the conspicuous occurrence of the 
long type at Tepe Gawra. It is exemplified by a number of build- 
ings in strata XI and VIII, the latter belonging to the Uruk and 
Jemdet Nasr periods and recognized as such at once by Speiser.** 
The complex groundplans show that the type is already very de- 
veloped ; in the temples, the central hall is flanked by siderooms 
which protrude in front producing a kind of lobby; the strict 
symmetry is significant. Speiser mentions as related the temples 
in Uruk, namely the prehistoric ones and that of Cassite times.*® 
But the prehistoric temples do not represent the pure long type, 
as we saw (p. 000), because the main entrance is on the long side. 
Furthermore, the temples in the earlier stratum XIII at Tepe 
Gawra likewise following the around-the-corner type are so similar 
that there must be a connection between the types of XI, VIII 
and XIII. Except for the location of the entrance, the only differ- 
ence is that the side rooms in XIII are not adjoining, but inter- 
rupted by an outer niche, and that the entrances to them are wider. 
What then is the connection between these types at Uruk and Tepe 
Gawra? I would offer the following hypothesis in the hope that it 
will be verified by later finds: The long type as well as the around- 
the-corner type existed in Mesopotamia from the earliest times 
onward, naturally at first in the simplest form, as a single room. 
The type of the central courtyard with rooms surrounding was 
likewise in existence; it is found as early as Gawra XV, as the 
newest discoveries have shown.” Its shape is oblong and the rooms 
differ in size and shape so that they produce an irregular outline. 
A synthesis takes place: Since the single room is insufficient for 
the enlarged cult, the central court-type is used; the central place 
is covered in, the rooms become more regular and fall in line, the 
tule of symmetry begins to give the building a more dignified 
appearance. Both types of entrance are taken from the two single- 
room types: the around-the-corner entrance predominates, but the 
long type is also present although secondary. The result is the type 
represented at Uruk. The origin of the type at Gawra XIII may 





““Gawra 1.24 ff. 147 f. pls. 9-12, 22; BASOR 62 (1936) 10f.; Bache, 
ibid. 57 (1935) 12 f. 

“1 Vorl. Ber. Uruk (1929) 30ff.; Martiny, Gegensiétze 19. 

°° E. A. Speiser, BASOR 66 (1937) 15. 
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be similar except for the entrance, which is of the around-the- 
corner type only. It seems, however, possible that the similarity 
is due to convergent evolution and that the development of the 
types Gawra XIII and XI and VIII differed from that at Uruk, 
I come to this conclusion through the following fact: The arrange- 
ment of the siderooms at Uruk is centripetal in such a manner 
that the rooms have a vertical orientation to the central hall, espe- 
cially in the “White Temple,” whereas the siderooms at Gawra 
are parallel to it. Such arrangement is found in the tripartite 
“liwan ” which we will discuss below; the examples are later, it is 
true, but we must bear in mind how extremely limited our knowl- 
edge of the Near East is. The Gawra XIII type might thus be a 
fusion of the tripartite liwan furnishing the parallel arrangement 
of three rooms and of a type related to the Uruk type: the long 
entrance was changed into an around-the-corner one and the side- 
rooms become connected with the central hall so that a centripetal 
arrangement was produced instead of the former parallel one. The 
type of Gawra XI-VIII originates from the type of XIII by means 
of new strengthening of the long type, by which the entrance is 
shifted to the short side again. Furthermore, the building is now 
a well-fixed and well-balanced unit displaying perfect symmetry, 
whereas type XIII is rather indefinite, loose, and variable. Such 
developments as postulated for types at Uruk and Gawra seem very 
complicated, but the types are products of a long evolution of which 
most of the links are missing. Let us hope that the original and 
intermediate types will be discovered soon. 

The Cassite temple at Uruk looks like a derivation from the 
Gawra VIII type: the open lobby is covered in and has become an 
anteroom located inside; massive tower-like projections replace the 
projecting siderooms which now are inside the whole block. It must 
remain an open question, where this derivation took place. The 
crigin of the later Assyrian long type, that of the temples at 
Khorsabad, likewise cannot be fully elucidated at present.5t Here 
the long type is incorporated into the central court type, occupying 
one side of it, not fused with it as at Uruk and Tepe Gawra. The 
same incorporation took place at Ishchali. I see no reason why the 
simple long room should not have existed in northern Mesopotamia 
all the time, just as the around-the-corner type was used for the 





51 G. Loud, Khorsabad 1 (1936) 80 ff. 
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temple of Ishtar from the beginning of the third to the later part 
of the second millennium. The temples of Adad and Ninurta at 
Khorsabad are actually such simple long rooms.®? A new intro- 
duction from outside is, however, not excluded, and such an inno- 
ration might have afforded the stimulus to the new synthesis 
combining it with the central court. Another type of layout is 
exemplified by the “ Round house” of Gawra XI:** the chief room 
in the center, an unmistakable long room, is surrounded by others 
which, as secondary ones, do not follow a definite type but vary in 
size and shape according to purpose and available space. We may 
speak of agglomeration of rooms, since there is no central court. 
On the other hand, a strong tendency to symmetry is obvious, 
although the symmetry is not perfect. 

As to the geographical distribution of the long type, we can state 
that it is primarily found in Assyria, although it is not the pre- 
vailing one, and that it is rare and obviously intrusive in southern 
Mesopotamia. This leads us to the problem of the origins of the 
types with which we are dealing in this paper. If any of them can 
claim to be northern according to Andrae’s terminology, then it 
seems that the long type has the strongest claims. What do we 
mean by “northern”? The type is certainly northern in regard 
to southern Mesopotamia. Since it seems, on the other hand, that 
it was introduced into southern Mesopotamia once, although not 
tor the first time, by the Cassites who came from a region north 
of Mesopotamia, it is possible that it also came to Assyria from the 
north. Its origin may, therefore, be sought for in the highlands 
north of Mesopotamia or even farther. 

Before we discuss these northern examples we must see whether 
there are long rooms in other parts of the East. Indeed, more 
and more turn up in Syria and Palestine. Garstang uncovered at 
Jericho in an “early Neolithic” layer a building with a porch 
which he calls a “ megaron.” ** Sukenik found clay ossuaries in a 
chalcolithic necropolis at Hederah in Palestine which unmistakably 
imitate long rooms.®> Later examples are megara from Megiddo 





*Tbid. 101 f. 107 f. fig. 98, rooms 166 and 173. 

** Speiser, BASOR 62 (1936) 11. 

“ Liv. Ann. 23 (1936) 69f.; Vincent, Rev. Bibl. 48 (1939) 94. 

* JPOS 17 (1937) 15 ff. Analogies for the curving walls: Behn, Préh. Z. 
11-12 (1919-20) 85 ff. 95ff.; F. Oelmann, Haus und Hof im Altertum 
(Haus u. Hof) (1927) 45 ff.; Rhomaios, Arch. Delt. 1 (1915) 240f. 
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datable to the 20th century,®* the tower-like building at Shechem 
of the second part of the second millennium *’ and a house jp 
Abu Hawan dated 1400-1230.°* The tripartite buildings at Tel] 
en-Nasbeh, Gerar, and Ain Shems *® show the “liwan” type, the 
history of which has been traced so brilliantly by Oelmann.® The 
original unit is a rectangular long room with one of the short sides 
wide open. Two or three units can be put together to form a block 
to which other rooms may be added at the back. The examples at 
Tell en-Nasbeh and Gerar would show a developed, but still simple 
stage, whereas the buildings of this type Zenjirli are more complex 
because of the partition of the flanking rooms and the addition of 
a tower. That they belong to the long type is, nevertheless, clear, 
An example of the single liwan occurs in Cyprus in the Middle 
Cypriote III period. It is, however, almost square and incorporated 
into the type with the central court.** A different line of develop- 
ment of the long room is represented by Solomon’s temple at 
Jerusalem ® and that at Tell Tainat dating about 800.°* Both 
buildings display a tripartite scheme of anteroom, long central 
room, and holy of holies which has a close analogy in the Assyrian 
temples at Khorsabad ; the colonnaded porch of the Syrian example 
reminds one, on the other hand, of Greek types. The temple of 


Gaza in which Samson found his death was apparently of the 
Syrian type with porch, as was ingeniously assumed by Macalister 
many years ago.** The long room is likewise used in the stables 
and in the adjacent building at Megiddo; in the latter building, 
however, combined with other rooms to form a block.® 





5° Glueck, AJA 44 (1940) 139. 

5? Welter, Arch. Anz. 1932. 294 ff.; C. Watzinger, Denkmiler Paldstinas | 
(1933) 59 fig. 20; Thiersch, ZAW NF 9 (1932) 76. 

°* Hamilton, QDAP 4 (1935) 11f. pl. 11; Vincent, Rev. Bibl. 44 (1935) 
420. 

5° Badé, Hxcavations at Tell-en-Nasbeh (1928) 31; Flinders Petrie, Gerar 
(1928) pl. 9; Thiersch, op. cit. 75 ff.; Watzinger, Denkmiiler 58, 101 f. figs. 
37 f.; E. Grant, Ain Shems 1 (1931) plan; ef. V. Miiller, AJA 36 (1932) 
415 f. 

°° Bonn. Jahrb. 127 (1922) 217 ff.; ef. Wachtsmuth, Raum 76 ff. 

*: E. Gjerstad, Studies in Prehistoric Cyprus (1926) 27 ff. 

°? Watzinger, Denkméiler 1. 89 ff. Cf. K. Méhlenbrink, Der Tempel Salomos 
(1932). 

®8 McEwan, AJA 41 (1937) 9. 

**R. S. St. Macalister, The Philistines (1914) 123 f. 

*° R. Lamon and G. Shipton OJP 42 (1939) 32 ff. fig. 49. 
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The long room occurs also in Egypt. It is found in a building 
at Abydos dating from the beginning of the Ancient Empire and 
considered by von Bissing as a temple.*® Some later temples and 
the holy of holies in many of the famous Egyptian temples show 
the same type.*? 

But here the problem obtrudes itself, as to whether we are 
entitled to claim a connection between all these long rooms found 
over such wide areas stretching from Central Europe to Egypt and 
Assyria. It might also be questioned whether the fact that the 
entrance is in the long or in the short side or in the corner is so 
important that any conclusions as to ethnic or cultural relationship 
can be drawn. The best answer to these questions seems to me the 
following. First, we must distinguish between humble dwellings 
in minor villages and well developed types of higher standard as 
we find them in Mesopotamia. In the first case, the shape of the 
room and the location of the door might depend on individual or 
utilitarian grounds. In the primitive village of Dullenried in 
southwestern Germany dating from about 3000 B.C., we find for 
example side by side houses with the entrance in the shorter side, 
near the center of the longer side, close to the end of the longer 
side and with an entrance in either of the shorter sides.** Of two 
early houses at Megiddo consisting of a rectangular room and an 
adjoining apsidal room, the one has the entrance in the long and 
the other in the short side; *® the reason is that they are located on 
an open square, but one facing it with the long side and the other 
with the short side, as the configuration of the ground demanded. 
Lack of space seems to be the reason that the temple of Ea at 
Khorsabad is of the around-the-corner type and not of the long 
type as all the others in the complex.” A predilection for one of 
the possible types is, on the other hand, apparent even in neo- 
lithic settlements, as the subsequent villages in the “ Federsmoor ” ™ 
or at Jericho ™ prove; in the latter place we find the following 





* Flinders Petrie, Abydos 2 (1903) pl. 50; F. W. von Bissing, Aegypt. 
Kunstgeschichte (1934); 32 fig. 221. 

*G. Maspéro, Manual of Egypt. Archaeology 85ff.; G. Leroux, Les 
Origines de VEdifice hypostyle (Origines) (1913) 141 ff.; E. B. Smith, 
Egyptian Architecture (1938) pls. 12, 33, 38, 43, 51, 52, 56, 59, 61, 62. 

°°H. Reinerth, Das Federseemoor (1936) 59 ff. 

* R. Engberg and G. Shipton SAOC 10 (1934) fig. 2. 

”G. Loud, Khorsabad 1. 88, 108 f. 

"H. Reinerth, op. cit. 56 ff. 7 Syria 16 (1935) 354 ff. 
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sequence from the bottom upwards: rectangular houses (6x4m 
and 5x 6m), curved ones and square ones (4x 4m). 

Purposeful choice of a definite type is beyond question in higher 
civilization; in Greece, temples differing from the megaron-type 
are exceptional as are temples with the broad room in Assyria, 
whereas all the temples of Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar’s time show 
this broad room. On account of these facts there cannot be any 
doubt that the orientation of the room is of importance and that 
the location of the door is due to a particular feeling of space 
revealing a specific mentality. It is a totally different impression 
which we get when on entering the room, we see the cult image 
directly ahead of us, but at the back wall, so that we must cross a 
considerable distance to stand in front of it; or whether it is close 
to us, as in the broad room; then there is considerable space to our 
left and our right in such a broad room, whereas the walls of the 
Greek megaron are close to our sides and the only free space left 
ahead of us draws us forward.”* I ask my readers to compare the 
impressions they had when they entered a Christian church through 
the short side and saw the altar far in the background, with those 
experienced at the sight of the Lincoln Memorial at Washington, 
which is a broad room, although not a simple one because of the 
two aisles separated by columns from the center. In the around- 
the-corner type, we find a solid wall in front of us and at our right 
side; we thus feel compelled to make a turn to the free space at 
our left and now discover the cult image in the distance at the back 
wall which is thereby carefully hidden from any onlooker outside. 

We may now undertake to find the centers of origin for the 
various types. It is clear, after what has been said before, that all 
statements will be proffered as hypotheses only and with the greatest 
reservation. 

We must first discuss another type which occurs in the East 
besides those we have already mentioned, although it is less fre- 
quent. I refer to the square room. We may begin with Egypt, 
where it is frequently found in temples and houses, but associated 
with other rooms, the most common combination being that of a 
broad room followed by a square room.”* It cannot be determined, 





78 Cf. Schweitzer in Handbuch d. Archaeologie 1 (1939) 376. 

™L. Borchardt, Zeit. Bawwesen 66 (1916) 509 ff.; H. Schaefer u. W. 
Andrae, Kunstd. Alt. Orients 53, 81, 97; H. Ricke, Der Grundriss d. Amarna 
Wohnhauses 24 ff. 
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however, whether this incorporated square room goes back to an 
original square type used as a single unit or is derived from the 
long type by shortening, because we find the early examples of the 
broad room followed by long and not by square rooms.” Going 
over to the Aegean area, we find the square type occurring in the 
Helladic civilization, as Valmin has pointed out.” We may look 
to Anatolia for its origin, inasmuch as it does not belong to the 
culture complex connected with the Greeks, but to that which has 
Anatolian affinities.*7 Indeed, we find the square type in Anatolia 
in spite of the fact that so little excavating has been done there. 
Examples have turned up in Alishar and at Boghazkeui, dating 
from the second millennium ** and from Caria which date from 
the first.7® It is also found in Persia: in the earliest settlements 
at Tepe Hissar from the fourth millennium, in Susa where build- 
ing is datable to the twelfth century; *° the other examples are 
Achaemenian, namely the tower-like tombs at Parsargadae and 
Naqsh-i-Rustam, the central rooms in the palaces at Persepolis 
and the fire-temple at Susa; the later fire-temples are likewise 
square.*? 

Square rooms are very rare in Mesopotamia. It is doubtful, 
moreover, whether the square shape is intentional or merely due 
to the lack of space. Secondary rooms which are square or nearly 
square cannot, therefore, be counted as falling into our category 
of intentional square rooms. Even the few examples of important 
rooms seem to owe their shape to the fact that there was not enough 





7 Leroux, Origines 140 ff. 

6 Arsberattelse Lund 1934-5. 2, 24. Cf. C. Blegen, Zygouries (1928) 10 
fig. 9; H. Goldman, Eacavations at Eutresis (1931) 73; A. Wace and 
M. Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly (1912) 6. 

Haley and Blegen, AJA 32 (1928) 141 ff.; F. Matz, ZEtn 66 (1934) 
426; S. Fuchs, Die griech. Fundgruppen d. friihen Bronzezeit (1937) 25 ff. 

8H. v. d. Osten, OJP 29 (1937) figs. 35, 348, 383; OP 30 (1937) fig. 7; 
Bittel, Abh. Preuss. Ak. Wiss. Phil.-Hist. Kl. 1935. 2,8; id. MDOG 75 (1937) 
19. 

® BCH 60 (1936) 300 fig. 13; Annuario Sc, It. Atene 4-5 (1921-2) 442 
fig. 49. The temple at Muzazir may have been square, if the interpretation 
of the roof as pyramidal is correct: Leroux, Origines 173. I am unable to 
accept Herzfeld’s ideas: Arch. History of Iran (1935) 14f. 

8° E. Schmidt, Tepe Hissar (1937) 27, 38 fig. 63; J. de Morgan, Dél. en 
Perse. Mem. 8 (1905) 34 f. 

* Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. de VArt, 5.507 ff. 706 ff.; Wachtsmuth, Raum 
103 ff.; Herzfeld, op. cit. 66; Godard, Athar-E-Iran 3. 
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space for an elongated one: so the reception room (7) in the tomb 
of the third dynasty at Ur and that room in the temple of Ningal 
at Ur which is located close to the center and flanked by two 
smaller rooms.®? Even these rooms are not mathematically square; 
this holds also for rooms in the early temples at Uruk, in the White 
Temple and in building D.** Going west again, we find the square 
type represented by a chapel in Carchemish dating from the “ Late 
Hittite” period and by Nabataean temples, the latter being very 
late and related to the Persian examples.** That the type is much 
earlier, however, is proved by its occurrence in Jericho in the Early 
Bronze stratum.*® Other examples are later and fill the gap: 
buildings at Tell Beit Mirsim, at Tell Taanach, and on Cyprus. 

The square type is certainly a very simple one and has its origin 
in remote times, of which we know almost nothing. We shall not 
deal, therefore, with the possible development from a circular type. 
We may also omit the examples occurring in Europe in earlier and 
in later times,®* and restrict ourselves to the Near East. It is 
doubtless a very ancient type here, as its occurrence since the fourth 
millennium proves. I look, therefore, to a center of distribution 
located in the Near East, contrary to my former opinion. Scanty 
as our material is, it seems to point, nevertheless, to the highlands 


stretching from Anatolia to Persia, as the original center. The 
arguments are the following: the Egyptian type seems to be of 
independent origin and for this reason does not count; the Greek 
examples have Anatolian affiliations; the Anatolian ones of the 
second millennium belong to average owners, who were most likely 
of native stock; the Achaemenian ones are pre-Persian too: the 
tower-type reproduces an old wooden type. The picture we get 





82 Woolley, Ant. J. 11 (1931) 345 ff.; id. Mus. J. 22 (1931) 252f.; id. 
Sumerians 153. 

886 Vorl. Ber. Uruk 20 pl. 7. 

8¢ Woolley-Lawrence, Carchemish 1 (1914) Sketch plan; Oelmann, Arch. 
Anz. (1921) 237 ff.; Savignae and Horsfield, Rev. Bibl. 44 (1935) 244 ff. 

55 Syria 16 (1935) 354. 

8° Watzinger, Denkmiler 1. 57 fig. 6 pl. 9; Albright, AASOR 17 (1938) 
pls. 55 f.; Gjerstad, op. cit. 28; The Swedish Cyprus Expedition 3 (1937) 
93 ff., pl. 8. 

87 Oelmann, Haus u. Hof 90 ff.; Bersu, Germania 21 (1937) 156. 

88 Richthofen, Préh. Z. 25 (1934) 188, 225; Ebert, Reallexikon 13. 57 ff.; 
Oelmann, Germania 17 (1933) 169 ff.; J. Strzygowski, Altslavische Kunst 
(1929) 26ff.; Thede Palm, Altwendische Kultstaétten (1937); V. Miiller, 
AJA 36 (1932) 142. 
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from Palestine in later times is such that we see influences coming 
in from all sides; we are, therefore, hardly inclined to assume the 
creation of the type here. 

We come back to the long room of which the earliest examples 
in the East are the amulet from Arpachiyah and the neolithic 
megaron from Jericho; both may be dated as early as the fifth 
millennium. The distribution in Mesopotamia suggested a northern 
origin, as we have seen. The tomb of Cyrus is much too late to 
play a réle in the discussion; it might, nevertheless, be taken as 
proof that the Persians brought it from a center farther north.*® 
Examples in Eastern Anatolia are not numerous. A building in 
Tarsus dating from the early Bronze Age seems to be of the tri- 
partite liwan type.*° A later and certain example is the chief room 
in temple V at Boghazkeui.** The long rooms in Western Anatolia 
are earlier and more numerous, occurring in Lesbos and Troy I, 
here in the developed form of the megaron, that is with a porch.®* 
They are found in great number in Greece—the earliest coming 
from neolithic Thessaly—in Macedonia, Thrace and then farther 
west as far as Germany.®* Although the earliest of them—Troy and 
Lesbos—are datable about 3000 and are thus considerably later than 
the Eastern ones, a derivation from the East seems unlikely, because 
the native types of the highlands seem to be the square type, as 
pointed out, and the agglomeration type. The latter consists of 
two or more rooms of different sizes which have the doors where 
they are most convenient and thus indiscriminately in the shorter 
or longer sides, so that we cannot speak of fixed long or broad 
rooms. Early examples from Persia are found in Persepolis and 
Tepe Hissar and from Anatolia in Alishar and Bogazkeui.®% In 
case We assume a connection between the Western and the Eastern 





8° Herzfeld, Iran. Felsreliefs (1910) 177 f. 

®°° Goldmann, AJA 44 (1940) 61 ff. 

°K. Bittel, Die Ruinen von Bodazkéy (1937) 61 f. 

*? Blegen, AJA 41 (1937) 18 ff.; W. Lamb, Eacavations at Thermi (1936) 
211 f. 

°8G. Childe, Dawn of European Civilization (1939) (Dawn) 61, 76, 122, 
131, 323; D. S. Robertson, Handbook of Greek and Roman Architecture 
(1929) 21 ff.; Heurtley, Prehistoric Macedonia (1939) 47; V. Miiller, AM 
42 (1917) 140ff.; Reinerth, op. cit. 74ff.; W. Radig, D. Wohnbau i. 
jungsteinzeitl. Deutschland (1930) 66 ff. 89. 

** E. Schmidt, Tepe Hissar 27, 29, 31; id. OJC 21 (1939) 121; Andrae in 
Handbuch d, Archdologie 1 pl. 115, 2; H. v. d. Osten, O1P 30 fig. 36; Bittel, 
Abh. Preuss. Ak. Wiss. Phil.-Hist. Kl. 1938 1. 41, 43 pls. 1, 6, 9. 
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long rooms, a common source in European Russia or the adjoining 
Eastern lowlands is most likely. A long room has indeed been dis- 
covered in Timonovka in Russia; *® it is the oldest ever found and 
dates from upper palaeolithic times. The assumption seems bold, 
but it can be ventured that this old example is close to the original 
center. . 

The long type spread from this center into the Near East proba- 
bly in several waves (Pl. 1): the Cassites seem to have introduced 
it anew, as did also the Indo-Aryan Persians. Similarly, the exam- 
ples in Syria and Palestine do not seem to have developed from a 
single prototype on the spot; there is hardly a connection between 
the prehistoric types and those beginning about 2000. 

By its spread the long type was subjected to various influences 
causing various modifications. The roof became flat in arid, and 
pitched in moist climates.°* That such alteration of the roof does 
not affect the type is clearly shown by the Greek megaron: it was 
introduced as a house with pitched roof into Greece by the immi- 
grants of the early second millennium; some time afterwards the 
native flat roof was used for the type of the Mycenaean palace, 
which is derivative of the original type. The Dorians brought the 
pitched roof into Greece a second time; the later canonical type of 
the temple combined both the flat and the pitched roof. In severe 
climates the simple closed room was preferred, exemplified by the 
tomb of Cyrus; in most favorable climates a porch was added as in 
Troy, Greece, and parts of Europe; in warmer climates, the whole 
side with the entrance was left open and the liwan originated.” 
As civilization progressed and the need for more rooms grew, the 
long room was subdivided cross-wise and a backroom was added or 
two or more rooms were put side by side, the first development being 
characteristic of Europe, the second of the Orient. Here blocks of 
two or more liwans are found in Zenjirli, Gerar, Tell en Nasbeh 
and later at Hatra.°* The tripartite arrangement is often sym- 
metrical with a larger room in the center and two subordinate 





*6 E. Golomshtok, TAPS N.S. 29, 2 Nr. 3 (1938) 399 ff. 

*6 About the influence of the climate cf. Oelmann, Haus u. Hof 6; Th. 
Busink, Prothuron (1936) 5 ff. 

®7 Oelmann’s different opinion is not corroborated by the finds: Haus u. 
Hof 56 ff. 63f. The Mesopotamian reed huts are not primeval, but were 
preceded by differently constructed huts elsewhere. 

°8 Leroux, Origines 96 f.; Oelmann, Haus u. Hof 66 ff. 82. 
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flanking rooms. A related, but a little more sophisticated type is 
that at Tepe Gawra with two projecting wings. This principle of 
symmetry seems to be Asianic on the following grounds: aesthetic 
principles are easily recognizable in the decorative arts; the sym- 
metrical one manifests itself best in the antithetical group; the 
antithetical group is widely found on Asianic monuments ; further- 
more, the antithetical group is a closed composition; the closed 
composition seems to be typical of Anatolia, which is Asianic and 
seems to have spread from there to Greece and elsewhere.®® The 
closed composition is also specifically appropriate for stamp seals; 
we may better say: stamp seals and closed composition are based 
on the same principle of the closed field; the stamp seal is most 
frequent in the highlands, whereas the cylinder seal for which the 
endless frieze is appropriate is typically Mesopotamian, although 
both types overlap territorially. We thus conclude: the principle 
of symmetry is Asianic. The presence of “ Asianics” in northern 
Syria and Assyria is proved beyond doubt.’ 

The original long room is highly “ individualistic,” being largely 
used as an isolated building, especially so in Europe (witness the 
Greek temple, but also the three megara in Troy II which are 
located side by side, each being complete and having its own 
walls).*°* The agglomeration of a number of rooms to form a block 
as in Zenjirli seems to be Asianic once more, as was pointed out. 
At Zenjirli and Tepe Gawra, however, the block of rooms remains 
isolated. But the long room was also fated to be incorporated into 
a larger unit, namely into the central-court type. Examples are 
the central complex in the north side of the large “temple com- 
plex ” at Ischchali and the Assyrian temples at Khorsabad. 

Koldewey has proffered a very ingenious hypothesis about the 
origin of this central court type.*°? First, an open space is enclosed 
by a fence to contain a shelter for the dwelling and to protect the 
property and the animals. As more closed space for living or 
storage is needed, other rooms are added to the original shelter in 





*°'V. Miiller, Préh. Z. 19 (1928) 385 ff.; E. Kunze, Altkretische Bronze- 
reliefs (1931) 178 ff. 

200 E. A. Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins 155 ff.; id. BASOR 13 (1933) 
13 ff.; C. U. A. Kappers, An Introduction to the Anthropology of the Near 
East (1934) 22f.; Honigmann, Realencycl. Kl. Alt. 4 A, 2. 1565 f. 

191 Childe, Dawn 39. 

102 Tempel v. Babylon u. Borsippa (1911) 14f. 
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such a manner that they form a ring along the fence with the 
center left open. Mohammed’s house at Medineh shows this de- 
velopment nicely, containing as it does first three isolated complexes 
growing into a continuous ring of rooms around the four walls, as 
the number of the followers and wives are increased.’** Koldewey’s 
theory which sounds very plausible has been corroborated by 
the newly found houses of Redau Sherqi.1°* Now, the idea of 
enclosure seems to us so simple that we are inclined to assume that 
it might have originated independently in many places. If we study 
the material, however, we see that many early settlements are 
without any enclosing wall. No traces of such walls are reported, 
for instance, for the primitive settlements in the Fayum and at 
Merimde-Benisalame in the Delta, nor for Teleilat Ghassil.’® 
The same is true of Europe; none of the many villages of the Stone 
Age around the Federsee in southern Germany had any enclosing 
wall, which feature appeared here first in the later Bronze Age.’ 
In this case, too, the Orient seems to have furnished the idea to 
Europe, because the Oriental examples are earlier; the Temple 
Oval at Khafaje dates from the Early Dynastic period, but the 
idea must be much earlier, if we accept Koldewey’s idea that the 
central-court type jis derived from such original enclosing walls; 
the earliest examples of it occur in stratum XVI at Mersin and 
in stratum XV at Tepe Gawra, both dating from the Tell Halaf 
period, somewhat later ones being the early temples at Uruk, in 
the event that they show the influence of the central court.’ It 
seems that highlanders once more played an important part. In a 
mountainous country with plenty of stone available, the idea 
obtrudes itself to surround the settlement on a hilltop with an 
enclosing wall. When such highlanders settled in an open country 
like Mesopotamia, they retained the custom which gave them such 
good protection against the marauding beduin. Then with the rise 





108 Cf, H. Thiersch, Pharos (1909) 228. 

1049 Vorl. Ber. Uruk (1938) 36 pl. 9. 

106 G. Caton-Thompson, The Desert Fayum (1934) 89ff.; Menghin in 
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of a higher and more sophisticated civilization, the central court 
was developed. There is no doubt that the latter development took 
place in Mesopotamia and spread from there to Anatolia, Palestine 
and Crete, as I have pointed out elsewhere.*°* 

We now take up the around-the-corner type (Pl. 2). Andrae 
declared it to be northern and originating in the highlands. His 
reasons were that it occurs in northern Mesopotamia and that the 
special location of the entrance is due to a northern climate for 
which it is appropriate to keep the hearth as far as possible from 
the door. There are objections to this theory: first, a hearth is 
nowhere found in Assyria, but only in Zenjerli; it might, therefore, 
be a later addition and not obligatory in the original type.*® 
Second: when Andrae proposed his theory, the geographical dis- 
tribution was such that the type seemed to belong to the north; 
at present, however, we see that the long room has the best claims 
to being northern and that the around-the-corner type is frequent 
also in southern Mesopotamia. But we must consider also the 
occurrences of the latter outside Mesopotamia. It is found in 
Anatolia; the chief rooms in most of the temples at Boghazkeui 
might be interpreted as such, since they have the image at the 
short back wall and the entrance in the corner of one of the long 
walls ;7*° some of the Paphlagonian tombs of the first half of the 
first millennium show the entrance in one of the long sides, mostly 
close to the corner, and a little niche in the distant short side." 
The type occurs also in the Aegean area,? and in Egypt (where 
it is attested by a hieroglyphic sign), a house at Ma’adi, an early 
house model from El] Amrah, and the palaces of the second dynasty 





28 Cf. Delougaz SAOC 7 (1933) 30; V. Miiller, AM 42 (1917) 101 ff., 
109 ff.; id. AJA 36 (1932) 409f.; 37 (1933) 599f. 

1° Cf. Reuther’s objections in OLZ (1937) 164. The hearth is often close 
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at Abydos.*** Going north from Egypt, we encounter the type in 
Teleilat Ghassil, in the Early Bronze layer of Jericho, at Beit 
Mirsim and Garizim dating from the Middle Bronze Age, and at 
Rabbath Ammon datable to the Early Iron Age.*** Going north 
we find the type at Ras Shamra, where the temple of Ba‘al is an 
oblong room with the entrance in the long side and a podium close 
to one of the short sides.**° From here the examples at Zenjirli, 
Sakje-Geuzi, and Tell Halaf*** lead us back to Mesopotamia. 
This survey proves the wide distribution of the around-the-corner 
type. Does it allow any conclusion as to center of its origin? It 
might seem at first glance that its occurrence coincides with that 
of the long type and that, therefore, a northern origin would like- 
wise be possible ; the southernmost examples in Egypt and Palestine 
could be explained in the same way, namely as northern intrusions. 
But there are differences: the long type is more frequent in the 
northern parts of Mesopotamia and the Aegean; furthermore, its 
migration from north to south is beyond doubt in the Aegean, if 
not in Mesopotamia. A northern origin for it is, therefore, most 
probable. As to the around-the-corner type, on the other hand, 
such increased frequency in the northern regions cannot be claimed, 
even if we are cautious and take into account the haphazard nature 


of our material. It is thus justifiable to say: a northern origin 
could be assumed only if strong reasons demand it. Such strong 
reasons are lacking, however, and there is, on the other hand, an 
inner argument against northern origin, namely the fact that the 
type is closely connected in ASSur with the Semitic Ishtar +*’ and 
that it is frequent in Akkadian territory itself in early times. 
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Scholars may disagree as to whether the center from which the 
Semites spread is to be looked for in northern Syria or in Arabia, 
but it is certain that this center was not in the north during the 
times with which we are concerned."'* It would be unjustifiable, 
on the other hand, to ascribe the type solely to the Semites, since 
it can hardly be proved that they settled in Crete in neolithic times. 
The distribution of the type can best be explained by assuming it 
to be original in the East Mediterranean area, which includes 
Anatolia and the regions along the sea south as far as Egypt. It 
might have been introduced into Mesopotamia by the Semites. The 
original around-the-corner type is an isolated unit. If more space 
is needed, the procedure differs from that used for the liwan in 
which two or three units are put together. The around-the-corner 
type is enlarged by subdivision or addition of secondary rooms, 
the original room always remaining the most important and domi- 
nating one. There are a number of possibilities for such enlarge- 
ment. A small room at the short side distant from the door might 
be cut off or added, as at Teleilat Ghassil, and at ASSur. At the 
latter place, other rooms are added at the other short wall and at 
the long wall, examples being found in the consecutive temples of 
Ishtar, and for rooms along the long wall only at Beit Mirsim. An 
anteroom also can be added. Of such there seem to be two types: 
that with a winding entrance, exemplified by the earliest temple 
of Abu at Tell Asmar, and another type in which the anteroom is 
parallel: Tepe Gawra XIII, second stage of the Sin Temple at 
Khafaji, and the temple of Ishtar dating from the time of Tukulti 
Ninurta I in A&Sur. This anteroom is a closed room in Mesopo- 
tamia because of the rare use of columns. In the west, on the other 
hand, a colonnaded porch is favored, as in Paphlagonia, at the Tell 
Halaf, and at Zenjirli. In the latter two places a further addition 
are the towers and the flight of steps at the fagade. Both features 
occur, however, at ASSur too, although in a rudimentary form: 
temple of Ishtar E. Colonnaded porches are common in Anatolia 
as well as in Egypt.’*® Whether there is a connection is hard to 
say; the examples in Zenjirli and Tell Halaf certainly go together 
with the Anatolian examples. The tower is an ancient feature in 





“8 Cf. Frankfort, Antiqu. 8 (1928) 226 ff.; A. Montgomery, Arabia and 
the Bible (1934) 1ff.; Barton, op. cit. 4ff.; G. Contenau, Manuel d’Arch. 
Or. 1 (1927) 122 ff.; Schott, Festschrift f. H. Hirt 1 (1936) 95; Keith in 
H. Field, Arabs of Central Iraq (1935) 75. 

11° Leroux, Origines 139 ff.; Weidhaas, ZA NF 11 (1939) 143 ff. 
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the lands along the Mediterranean shore. The independent 
“ Migdol ” is already found in Egypt in the third millennium ; '”° 
the tower is incorporated in the houses at Rabbath Ammon cer- 
tainly for defensive purposes, and the same is true for the towers 
at Tell Halaf and Zenjirli; it is used at the latter place not only 
in the around-the-corner type, but also for the liwan, thus proving 
its original independence. The origin of this tower is a problem 
which cannot be solved at present. The origin in Egypt, as assumed 
by Schuchhardt, does not seem likely. Examples of a flight of 
steps are too rare and scattered over too large an area for a decision 
to be made about the center of origin, assuming that there was one. 
They occur also at Kish, at Mari, on Cyprus, and in Crete.?** It 
is likewise better to leave open the question whether steps leading 
up to a throne or the podium of the cult image are related to the 
steps in front of entrances; we find such steps in Egypt, in Pale- 
stein, in Assyria, at Tell Asmar, and in Phrygia, to cite some 
examples.’** I shall not be surprised, however, if this feature turns 
out to have come from the highlands and to be connected with the 
motive of the terrace, the Ziggurat, and the enigmatic steps on 
mountains in Anatolia.‘** One element, on the other hand, can be 
traced back to its source with certainty, namely the symmetrical 


arrangement of the two towers flanking the porch in the developed 
“ Hilani.” We have shown above that this principle of symmetry 
is Asianic. It follows from the foregoing discussion that it is rather 





120 Schuchhardt, Burg 6; Evans, Palace of Minos 2 (1928) 133, 139, 299. 

121. Mackay. Rep. on the Hacavations of the ‘A’ Cemetery at Kish 
(1925-9) 91 pls. 22, 24f.; Parrot, Syria 18 (1937) 69 pl. 8; V. Miiller, 
AJA 36 (1932) 412 f. 

122 J. Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt (1905) 249 fig. 187; C. Firth and 
J. E. Quibell, The Step Pyramid 1 (1935) pl. 63; Fowilles Inst. Frang. Du 
Caire 2 Deir el Medineh (1923-4) pl. 29; S. A. Cook, Religion of Ane. 
Palestine (1930) 25; A. T. Olmstead, Hist. Pal. Syria (1931) 157 fig. 77; 
Dougherty, AASOR 5 (1923-4) 63 fig. 19; Andrae, Gotteshaus 22; Loud, 
Khorsabad 114 ff.; Frankfort, OJC 17.43 fig. 38; Perrot-Chipiez, op. cit. 5. 
147 ff. 

128 Perrot-Chipiez, op. cit. 2. 142,410; 3.246; H. May, OJP 26 (1935) 
pl. 4; S. Lloyd, Mesopotamia, pl. 4; E. Heinrich, Schilf und Lehm 27, fig. 
11; Andrae, Gotteshaus 2ff.; Leonard, Paphlagonia 233f.; a different 
opinion is expressed by Oelmann, Haus und Hof 14f. There is a difference 
whether the terrace has the purely practical purpose to raise the building 
above the damp ground or whether it is a high structure conspicuous by 
itself. Cf. R. de Mequenem, Gaz. Beaux Arts 18, Nov. 1937, 201 ff. 
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hazardous to call the Tell Halaf-Zenjirli type Mitannian,’** since 
nearly all elements had been common to western Asia for a long 
time and since the dating the Tell Halaf buildings from the time 
of the Mitanni is by no means certain.’** It is not untenable, on 
the other hand, that this special sub-type was created in the king- 
dom of the Mitanni from various elements, the Aryan Mitanni 
rulers being responsible only for giving the order to native 
architects. 

The isolation of the type persists in all afore-mentioned examples 
in spite of all variations. There is no lower time limit for it in the 
western parts of Asia, since the type is taken up by the Christian 
church, as R. Bernheimer has shown.'** The time limit for Assyria 
seems to be the end of the second millennium,’*’ although this is 
a conclusion e silentio only. For the more southern part of Mesopo- 
tamia a still higher time limit must be assumed. The development 
is exemplified by the temple of Abu at Tell Asmar; the earliest 
shrines are isolated units, whereas the square temples dating from 
the second phase of the Early Dynastic period incorporated the type 
into a larger unit with a central room. An earlier stage is preserved 
in the Sin Temple VI at Khafaje, which shows rooms at one side 
of the court only.’** The around-the-corner type thus had the same 
fate as the long type which we discussed above. It is unnecessary 
to assume that the incorporation of the around-the-corner type took 
place only once ; on the contrary, the isolated type and transformed 
type may have survived for some time and there might also have 
been regional differences, the Akkadian territory for instance pre- 
serving the earlier type for a longer time. It is idle, however, to 
speculate about these problems since our material is wholly 
insufficient. 





24 Wachtsmuth, Anch. Jahrb. 46 (1931) 32 ff.; A. Gétze, Hethiter Chur- 
riter u. Assyrer (1936) 110, 182; E. Unger, Altindogerm. Kulturgut in 
Nordmesopotamien (1938) 6; Weidhaas, op. cit. 159. 

6 V, Bissing, AfO 6 (1930-1) 178f.; Christian, ibid. 9 (1933-4) 14 ff.; 
Meissner, ibid. Beiband 1. 71 ff.; the author accepts the later date. 

2° AJA 43 (1939) 647 ff.; late examples: Watzinger, Denkméiler 2 (1935) 
figs. 37 f. 48. 

*7 Martiny, Gegensdtze 37. 

“S8Tt does not matter that the central court seems to have been covered 
in the houses at Tell Asmar according to Frankfort (O7JC 17.16); the 
type is the same. A different type in ASSur has the central court put 
behind the around-the-corner room: Andrae, D. wiedererstandene Assur 
(1938) 81. 
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The reason for the adoption of the around-the-corner type seems 
to have been to secure privacy. By shifting the door to the corner, 
a place remote from it, and thus secluded, is produced: anybody 
passing by and looking through the door sees a blank wall opposite 
and not the remote and inviting corner; and people in this corner 
cannot see outside, but feel secluded.?*® The stress laid on seclusion 
in house types is so common in the Orient that it is hardly neces- 
sary to dwell on it. The winding entrance is characteristic of both 
Mesopotamia and Egypt; the cult image is removed for the main 
entrance in the Egyptian temple by arranging courtyards and 
rooms between it and the holy of holies; the courtyards may even 
be doubled, as in Egypt (although here perhaps for reasons of 
greater splendor only) and Asia, examples being the temple at 
Jerusalem, the temple of ASSur at ASSur and, later, the temple of 
Jupiter Heliopolitanus at Baalbek.'*° 

An attitude that is the very opposite of seclusion is characteristic 
of the broad room. The cult image or throne is seen from without 
and the two short sides are not so far from the door that they give 
real privacy. That the location of the cult image in the axis of the 
door is of paramount importance, is shown by those examples in 
which the door is shifted a little from the center and the niche for 
the image still is in axis.’** Since symmetry, however, is found in 
so many instances, this principle too must be of outstanding im- 
portance. Moreover, the fact that the type is mostly used for 
ceremonial rooms, that is, cult rooms, reception rooms, and throne 
rooms, whereas many of the secondary rooms in the same buildings 
follow the around-the-corner type, confirms the importance of sym- 
metry, since it is clear that a ceremony gains in display and dignity 
if the display is symmetrical. These arguments lead us to the 
assumption that symmetry might be responsible for the origin of 
the type. Although I thought for a long time that the around- 
the-corner type was a hybrid product produced by the mixture of 
the broad and the long types, I now propose to consider both. the 
long and the around-the-corner types as original and to explain 
the broad type as originating from a fusion of the long and the 





12° The seclusion is enhanced if the short wall is elongated and curved 
around the door, as in some examples from Crete and Egypt. 

180 Méhlenbrink, op. cit. 51f.; Schwenzner, AfO 7 (1931-2) 239 ff.; Th. 
Wiegand, Baalbek 1 (1921) pl. 14. 

181 Uruk, Building B = 6 Vorl. Bericht pl. 7; ibid. Tieftempel = 3 Bericht 
15; Koldewey, Babylon 56, 230. 
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around-the-corner types; the around-the-corner type was changed 
by shifting the door to the center to produce symmetry and by 
shifting the cult place opposite it to make it visible from without, 
as it is in the long type. 

How early this blending took place, we do not yet know because 
of lack of material ; the earliest examples come from the prehistoric 
temples at Uruk; they are already combined with the court type, 
and it may be that they originated with it, since the examples of 
isolated broad rooms are rare and may be later products for indi- 
vidual reasons. The special history of the type, namely increase 
in frequency and addition of an anteroom, has been discussed suffi- 
ciently. I should like to assume that the same development took 
place in Palestine, Egypt, and Greece. In Egypt the broad room 
was known at the beginning of the Dynastic period, as its hiero- 
glyphic use shows.*** Is this change due to the Asianic influence 
at the end of the Predynastic period ? 

The results for Mesopotamian architecture and history are the 
following: The original types come from two regions, namely from 
the highlands and the lowlands, so to speak. From the highlands 
or by way of them came the long type, the idea of the circular 
enclosure and the predilection for symmetry; and from the low- 
lands, the around-the-corner type. Both types persisted as such, 
although not permanently and not for the same length of time in 
the north and the south, whereas the broad type won superiority 
in the south only. The creative strength of fusion is, nevertheless, 
well demonstrated. 

These results seem to be in keeping with former results. The 
role which the highlanders played in the creation of Mesopotamian 
civilization is more and more recognized. Speiser and others have 
shown it on linguistic grounds; it becomes increasingly more cer- 
tain that agriculture and metallurgy, too, originated in the high- 
lands; even the domestication of animals seems to have been ac- 
complished north of Mesopotamia.*** If Childe, on the other hand, 
is right in that the higher standard in metallurgy and civilization 
developed in Mesopotamia and not in the highlands, our assump- 
tion of the creation of the central court type and the broad room 
would support such views. That Mesopotamian sculpture and the 





*2 Dussaud, Syria (1935) 349; Watzinger, Denkméler 2. figs. 17, 31; 
Leroux, Origines 135; Griffith, op. cit. Nr. 193; C. Weikert, Typen d. arch. 
Architectur i. Griechenland u. Kleinasien (1929) 66 ff.; V. Miiller, AJA 
36 (1932) 409; 37 (1933) 600. 
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decorative arts likewise originated from the fusion of principles 
coming from the highlands and lowlands, can also be demonstrated, 
as I expect to show elsewhere. 

With regard to the solution of the problem as to who settled in 
Mesopotamia first, the highlanders or the lowlanders, our special 
subject cannot contribute much, since the beginnings of architec- 
ture in Mesopotamia are still too obscure. The geographic condi- 
tions demand in my opinion the assumption that both groups lived 
and mingled there from earliest times. I cannot but imagine that, 
as soon as the country became inhabited, tribes from all sides 
pushed into it. Later waves followed in rhythmic intervals, as later 
history shows, so that the constitution of the population changed 
and that the proportion of the two groups varied.*** It seems that 
a new great invasion of highlanders took place at the beginning of 
the Uruk and of the Early Dynastic period.*** The forming of 
the broad room, therefore, may be attributed to the earlier invasion 
and their increase in frequency to the second. Likewise the fre- 
quency of the around-the-corner type in Tell Asmar is well ex- 
plained by the fact that it occurs in Akkadian, that is Semitic, 
territory. But the continued increase of the broad room in fre- 
quency can also be substantiated by historical development. We 
find an increase of the Semitic element, it is true, but also a 
reaction of the Sumerian one in the so-called Neo-Sumerian period, 
Furthermore, after Mesopotamian civilization had been created, it 
became a new pattern superior to the original highland and low- 
land, or Asianic-Semitic patterns; such new patterns follow their 
own lines of development and display a certain resistance to influ- 
ences ; we know that in case of mixture, not ail traits of the former 
constituents are preserved, but that some disappear, whereas others 
become dominant. The central court and the broad room may be 
such traits; they are certainly conspicuous and appropriate crea- 
tions, so that their success is not surprising. A last point may be 
mentioned in conclusion: Assyrian civilization is often spoken of 
as having a strong highland ingredient ; this fact is also supported 
by our analysis, if we are right in tracing the long type back to 
people coming across the highlands. 





188G. Childe, Man Makes Himself (1936) 75 ff. 130ff.; Peake-Fleure, 
Corridors of Time 3 (1927) 16 ff. 29 ff.; Adametz, ZfZiichtung B. 31 (1934) 
147 ff.; Frankfort, SAOC 4 (1932) 52 ff. 

184G, Luckenbill, AJSL 40 (1923) 1ff.; C. S. Coon, Races of Europe 
(1939) 87 f. 

185 Cf, V, Miiller, JAOS 57 (1937) 84f. 
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THE LARYNGEAL HYPOTHESIS AND INDO-HITTITE, 
INDO-EUROPEAN VOCALISM 


J. ALEXANDER KERNS 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


AND 


BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ 
THE NEw YorK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


IN A RECENT issue of Classical Weekly, vol. 33, pp. 134-7, Pro- 
fessor Sturtevant, who with his late colleague Sapir must rank as 
the chief exponent of the laryngeal hypothesis in this country, 
stressed the desirability, not of rewriting IE grammar in the light 
of Hethitology and the laryngeal hypothesis, but of tracing its 
evolution from an older IH and PIH phonology and morphology 
now beginning to be revealed to us. The present writers, as ex- 
ceedingly late-comers to the laryngeal hypothesis, set out to attempt 
one sector of this field, the vocalism, achieving no more than a 
synthesis of existing opinions with some modifications, the examples 
being in the main drawn from previous work, many of them from 
Sturtevant himself. In the course of our attempt to renew and 
systematize the prehistory of IE vocalism, certain unanticipated 
inferences as to PIH syllabic structure, consonantism, etc., forced 
themselves upon us; these too we shall set forth briefly and 
dogmatically, offering a clear target for fire from any quarter, 
that the several doctrines of the laryngeal hypothesis as we conceive 
it may stand or fall according to their merits. 


1. The vocalism of PIH is unknown. It may have been rich 
and variegated (although there is no reason to suppose that long 
vowels occurred), or it may have consisted in a single short vowel, 
presumably e;* but whether it was variegated or monotonous, the 
juxtaposition of certain inherited PIH consonants, so-called laryn- 
geals, introduced a variegated vocalism in IH. 


2. There were probably four* PIH laryngeals for which we may 





* For practical purposes it is convenient to use only the vowel e in writing 
PIH forms, whether or not this reflects the actual vocalism at that period. 

*So Sapir, Lang. 15. 181-2, fn. 2 (1939) and Sturtevant (paper read 
Dec. 1939 at Philadelphia meeting of LSA), as also Gray, Foundations of 
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tentatively accept the symbols used by Sapir and Sturtevant, though 
we feel that their phonetic interpretation must be revised: 


1. ’, voiceless palatal * spirant.® 
2. +1, voiced velar spirant.> 
3. 2, voiceless velar spirant. 
4, y, voiced* palatal spirant.° 
a. Sapir, “voiceless glottal stop with palatal coloring” 
(but how can the voiceless glottal stop have any color- 
ing?). 
b. Sapir, “ voiceless glottal stop with velar coloring.” 
ce. Sapir, “ voiced velar spirant.” 





Language, p. 445 (1939), using symbols virtually identical with those of 
Cuny-Kurylowicz. Mdller, Die Semitisch-vorindogermanischen laryngalen 
Konsonanten, passim (1917), recognized five (!) laryngeals. Cuny, Revue 
de phonétique, 1912, p. 101-132, Kurylowicz, Etudes indoeuropéennes, p. 30 
(1935), and Couvreur, De Hettitische H, p. 295, 297 ff. (1937) only three 
(though Kurytowicz, 1. c., does not entirely exclude the possibility of a 
fourth variety [= Sapir-Sturtevant :]; and the veteran Pedersen, in his 
latest work, Hittitisch wnd die anderen indoeuropdischen Sprachen, p. 180 
(1938), like de Saussure himself (although with different distribution), 
only two, all with symbols as shown below: 


S—S de Sauss. Méller* Cuny Kurylowicz Couvreur Pedersen 
, "A, h % 21 ‘ H, 
(here Ff of os 
® : 2 

y o 23 2s ‘ (= H,) 

«It is difficult to fit Méller’s five laryngeals into a scheme representing 
current forms of the theory. 

* Suggested by Dr. George Trager at the meeting of the American Oriental 
Society, New York 1940. 

‘In Sapir-Sturtevant’s phonetic interpretation of the laryngeals, that 
PIH # was voiceless, whereas y was voiced, seems to follow from a con- 
vention of Hittite orthography, the general significance of which was first 
perceived by Sturtevant (HG 66 and fn. 78), whereby, in the case of the 
stops, the Hittite cuneiform syllabary usually writes a-ta, a-da in words 
whose IE cognates have intervocalic d or dh (voiced), but at-ta, ad-da in 
words whose IE cognates have intervocalic ¢ (voiceless). Generalizing 
from this principle, Sturtevant deduces that the IH sound underlying Hit. 
a-ha must have been voiced, but that underlying Hit. ah-ha voiceless. To 
be sure, every instance of apparently intervocalic position for h in Hittite, 
whether written singly or doubly, must be either purely orthographic (due 
to the exigencies of a clumsy syllabary), or due to specifically Hittite, and 
late cross analogies, as intervocalic laryngeals must have been already lost 
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Our revised phonetic interpretation of :, ’, and y is based largely 
on theoretical considerations. (1) Since the ultimate conversion 
ef e to a when adjacent to : or x (cf. §5 below) is undoubtedly 
due to the velarity of these laryngeals, surely y, if velar, should 
have had the same or a similar effect upon e. Now, as long as 
Sapir held that y did change adjacent e to o (cf. footnote 6 below), 
he could with at least partial propriety consider y as a velar; but 
if we follow Sturtevant and others in ascribing to y no effect upon 
adjacent e, we must surely give up its supposed velarity. (2) For 
’ to have palatal coloring it must have been a spirant. (3) The 
assumption that : was voiced is an integral part of our hypothesis 
as to the origin of the aspirated stops in IE, cf. § 5 below. 


3. The vowel-coloring effects of the laryngeals cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the vowel-reducing effect of the IH stress accent, 
which in early IH frequently involved extremely violent contrasts 
of stress in successive syllables.’ The inherited PIH e of every 
unfavorably placed syllable was at least partially reduced (for such 
a reduced e, at least until the vowel-coloring effects of the laryn- 
geals began to operate, we use Hirt’s symbol 6), sometimes going 
on immediately to be totally reduced, so that some (not all) 
instances of total reduction must have taken place very early in 
IH. PIH appears to have had both voiced and voiceless stops (as 





by middle IH times, cf. § 4. But a comparable situation may exist in the 
case of some apparently intervocalic stops, cf. Hit. mekki- “great” :: IE 
*meg—; while the rule seems valid for the stops, dittography seems to 
have no significance for consonants which are not stops, and the application 
of the rule to the laryngeals, which according to our present belief are all 
spirants (# and y, the laryngeals producing h in Hittite, are spirants in 
the Sapir-Sturtevant phonetic interpretation also), seems questionable. 
Pedersen, l.c., p. 189, qualifies Sturtevant’s law by holding that every 
apparently intervocalic Hit. h is written doubly, except when the preceding 
vowel is long. 

'Of PIH accentuation we know only that it did not involve violent 
stress contrasts. It may have had mild stress contrasts, insufficient to 
produce phonemically significant vocalic reductions, and it may be that the 
IH stress accent differed only in its greater violence, not in placement, 
from its PIH forerunner. Broadly speaking, once the IH system got fairly 
under way, and for some time thereafter, it did not tolerate full (i.e., 
unreduced) vocalism in more than one syllable of a word—certainly not in 
the immediate preaccentual or postaccentual syllable. To be sure, hundreds 
of our IE and IH reconstructions appear to violate this rule. In large 
part, these may be explained as later analogical restorations, cf. § 13 below. 
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it had voiced and voiceless laryngeals), but no aspirated stops, and 
no consonant clusters (i.e., two or more “sounds never syllabic ” 
in succession) ; every instance of an IH sequence interior vowel 
(¢) + any laryngeal (X) + any other consonant (t), as -eXt-, 
presupposes PIH dissyllabic -eXet-, with total reduction of the 
vowel of the original second syllable; similarly, every instance of 
IH (-)tXe- presupposes PIH dissyllabic (-)teXe-. 


4. Three fundamental developments in early IH, of great sig- 
nificance for the later stages of the vocalism, must have occurred 
in the following chronological order: (1) the earliest instances of 
total reduction, and apparently the consonantal effects described 
in §5 below; (2) the loss of such laryngeals as had remained in 
intervocalic position after (1); and (3) the acquisition by such 
laryngeals as remained after (2) of a vowel-coloring power which 
affected adjacent e and 6. These vowel-coloring effects, and for the 
moment we limit ourselves to unreduced PIH e, we must now 
consider, bearing in mind that all other changes in IH, Hittite, 
and IE vocalism are subsequent to the three developments just 
mentioned. 


5. We accept the dogma that IH ’ and y immediately preceding 
inherited PIH e or immediately following it tautosyllabically main- 


tained e as such® in IH; but under the same circumstances IH : 
and x converted inherited PIH e to IH a. In part this situation 
is transparently continued in Hittite, wherein IH x and y appear 
as h. The Hittite development of ’ and : is less certain, and as we 
shall see it will not do rashly to assume their disappearance in late 
IH. In IE, on the other hand, every initial antevocalic laryngeal 





* Sapir, l.c., held that y converted PIH e to IH o (so also Cuny, Kury- 
towicz, Gray, for their 0, 9,, Méller for his y> Couvreur for his ‘). Now, 
it is clear that in middle and late IH an o did occur, but Pedersen *, whom 
we here follow (as perhaps also Sturtevant), holds that every IH o 
originated from IH e (or a) by qualitative ablaut, a specifically middle and 
late IH and IE process (cf. § 10), which despite its importance for later 
periods, had not gotten under way in early TH and in any event had 
nothing to do with the presence or absence of laryngeals as such. (That 
most instances of IH, IE o originated by qualitative ablaut from earlier e 
is universally conceded. ) 

a. Since Pedersen does not quite accept Sturtevant’s inferences from the 
single or double writing of apparently intervocalic Hittite h (fn. 4 above), 
and since he does not believe that any laryngeal had power to convert 
earlier e to 0, it is obvious that for him ’ and y are identical (— his Hi). 
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was lost, while every tautosyllabically following laryngeal was lost 
with compensatory lengthening of the preceding late IH vowel. 
The fate of final postvocalic laryngeals in Hittite and IE is not 
too clear, but should theoretically be determined by sandhi con- 
ditions, with disappearance before a following initial vowel, or in 
pause. And, at least in IE, the latter treatment was analogically 
generalized.” Meanwhile, laryngeals in IH postconsonantal position 
had certain effects upon a preceding stop as well as upon a follow- 
ing vowel; our hypothesis is that a voiced laryngeal voices a pre- 
ceding voiceless stop in IH but aspirates a preceding voiced stop 
in IE, whereas a voiceless laryngeal unvoices a preceding voiced 
stop in IH but aspirates a preceding voiceless stop in 1E,* as shown 
in the Table, B3, below. 


7 Sapir, Lang. 15. 182 fn., can hardly have been correct in holding that 
-« of Phrygian fové-« “woman” contained a postvocalic final laryngeal. 

®*Such Skt. roots as bhr “bear,” dhr “hold,” 1. hr “take” (the last 
conjectured by Whitney himself [Roots 207] to be a “variant” to bhr) ; 
bhas “devour,” ghas “eat,” etc., or such IE reconstructions as *leu- 
“wash,” *pleu- “float,” lead to the conclusion that many IE “roots” 
(which were unquestionably semantic units for the IE period) are at 
bottom PIH complexes consisting of prefix + root; it follows, then, that IE 
root-initial bh-, dh-, gh- are to be analyzed into PIH syncopated prefix 
+ root-initial, and that the IE aspiration represents the PIH root-initial, 
which must therefore have been one of the laryngeals. Preliminary tests 
of this hypothesis seem to yield fairly satisfactory etymological results, all 
the more as forms deriving from the postulated simplex have occasionally 
been found. Though of course far more extensive tests must be made, for 
the moment we present the following apparent instances: (1) PIH *yere- 
“hold, grasp” ete. (?); simplex in Hit. har(k)- “have,” reduplicated in 
Hit. har-hardn “holder,” as also perhaps in Goth arbi, Olr orbe “ inheri- 
tance” (an old cpd. not necessarily connected with Lat, orbus, Arm. orb, 
ete.) ; with prefixes be-, de-, ge- over virtually the entire IH area. (2) PIH 
*yeue- “be in a state of motion, move, live”; simplex in Hit. huswai- 
“grow ” (and/or huwai- “ go,” ete.) ; with s- extension in Hit. hwes- “ live” 
and IE *(y)we-s in Skt. vésati, Goth. wisan; with prefix be- (and some- 
times root extension) in IE *bheye, bheud, etc—so that in NE be, was 
we have not a suppletive paradigm, but the same root with diverse forma- 
tives. Elsewhere an initial voiced aspirate is due to syncope within the 
root, ef. PIH *déye-tei> *deyti> *déti “gives” :: *deyé-ye-tei (whether 
the interpolated -ye- is root- final reduplication, or a suffix, we are not able 
to say) > *dyeyti> *dhéti “puts.” That the voiceless laryngeal unvoices 
a preceding voiced stop seems indicated by PIH “*de’e “direction” or the 
like (?) )TH *dé’e>*dé’> IE “dé in Lat. dé-nique (6- ablaut variant in 
dé-nec) :: IH *de’é> *d’e> IE *te in Lat. te-nus. The voiced nature of the 
second laryngeal seems best illustrated by PIH *yepe:ed—, cf. §7, B 2b; 
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6. The vowel-coloring effect of the laryngeals, as also certain 
other developments outlined immediately above, may be tabulated 
as follows: 


C. IH Final 3 


B. (Originally) Intervocalic Laryngeal 
vocalic Laryng 


A. Initial Antevocalic 
Laryngeal 


1. With IH partial 
reduction in 
2d syl. 


2. With early IH 
total reduction 
in 2d syl. 


8. .With early IH 
total reduction 
in Ist syl. 


PIH IH 


-e’e -¢’ 


PIH IH IE 


te’e te the 
de’e de te 


IH 
-e’t- 


IH 
-é>t- 


PIH 


it -ét- 14,15 
-e’et- 1 Hit -ét 


IE -ét-*8 


Hit e-*® 
IE e- 


Hit a-° Hit 
-a1t- 16 tere t:a da" -ete -a: 


de:e d:a dha’ 


-eret-12 -é$t- 


IE « IE 
Hit., IB -2t- 


-aht- 
-at- 


Hit 
af . 16 
ant IE 


Hit 
IE 


ha- 
texe txa tha" -exe -er 


dexe dxa ta*" 


-ewvet-12 -é>t- 





Hit 


an an -eht- 
ove IE 


-ét- 15 


Hit he- 


IE teye tye de 


deye dye dhe 


ye- ye- 4 -eyet-12 -é¢t- 4 -eye -ey 





there is no need to make the Greek word a loan-word from Hittite; also in 
the substantive forming suffix PIH *te:e> IH *té:e>*td: > IE *té in Lat. 
-tds (gravitds, -tdtis) :: IH *te:é>*t:a@>IE *da (with abl. var. do, ef. 
fn. 17, in Lat. -dus [gravidus]). 

®* in this position was certainly not lost even in the latest IH, since it 
is preserved in Luwian pl. 3 hishiyanti “bind” :: Hit. ishiyanti id., 
possibly akin to Hit. eshas “ master” :: Lat. erus, id. Indeed, though it is 
generally held by laryngealists that initial " was lost in Hittite, its one 
time presence may be reflected in such intial dittographies as sg. 3 e-eé-zi 
“is” :: Gk. éeri; so too Sapir, Lang. 15. 180, fn. 1. 

10 Presumably : in this position was also retained throughout IH, though 
the evidence is here less cogent than for ’; Luwian, like Hittite, writes 
a-ap-pa (not happa) :: Hit. a-ap-pa. The argument for PIH : as distinct 
from x rests (1) on etymologies in which Hittite and IE seem to agree 
in having initial a-, and (2) on others in which they seem to have interior 
-dt-; for examples, cf. 9, A2, B2 below. Sapir and Sturtevant accept these 
etymologies and infer : from them; Kurytowicz, l. c., only hesitantly admits 
the possibility of : (his g,); Pedersen, op. cit., p. 188 and Couvreur RHA 
5. 132 ff. (1939) deny the supporting etymologies flatly. 

11 So theoretically; in most actually attested instances the Hittite and 
IE continuants of the IH forms with initial y evolve not from ye-, but 
from its abl. var. yo-> Hit. ha-, IE o-, and similarly in the other positions 
here treated. 

12 Theoretically we have to reckon with possible earliest IH accentuations 
-éXet-, -eXét-, +-eXet-, and -eXet-~, but only the first of these cases has 
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7. We restate here examples for (A) initial antevocalic and (B) 
tautosyllabie postvocalic (in virtue of early IH partial reductions) 
positions (material is scanty for the other positions considered) : 


Al. PIH sg. 3 *ese-tei?® “is” >) IH *esti > Hit. észi (the 





been treated here. In the case of the early total reduction of the vowel 
of the original second syllable the laryngeal remained intact, ultimately 
(probably much later) to exercise a vowel-coloring power, but when only 
partial reduction was reached in early IH the intervocalic laryngeal dis- 
appeared shortly thereafter, not remaining long enough to directly influence 
the vocalism, leaving what was still (for the time being) a disyllabic 
hiatus sequence -é3t-. 

18 Whether the ultimate contraction of dissyllabic -€¢t- to monosyllabic 
-€t- occurred in later IH, or independently in Hittite and IE, is uncertain; 
we incline to the latter view, and Hittite internal dittographies may favor 
it, if we compare the interpretation of initial dittographies suggested in 
fn. 9 above. 

14 Here too Hittite internal dittographies (e.g., inst. sg. -e-it, prt. pl. 3 
-e-ir) need not necessarily be interpreted as indicating vowel length, but 
may reflect the one time presence of the laryngeal. 

18 Whether individual instances of Hittite or IE -ét- arise from IH eX it, 
eét (with partial reduction) or from IH eXt with total reduction) cannot 
always be determined unless there is some trustworthy cognate showing an 
unmistakable origin (e. g., IE -ét- answering to Hit. -eht- would be referred 
to IH -eyt- with total reduction). 

2° Alternation in IH itself between partial and total reduction in such 
sequences where the laryngeal involved is : or 2 gives rise to the instances 
of é/d ablaut in IE (cf. Hirt, Jdg. Gr. 2 § 192), e. g., IH *pextg--> *petg--> 
IE *pég- - as in Gk. ryy-vum, Lat. pég-i :: IH *perg- -> *parg- -> 1E *pdg- - 
as in Lat. pdgus. 

17 So theoretically, as far as we can now judge; actually IH stem final -a 
has probably returned analogically to the e/o thematic paradigm, as witness 
the complete absence of stem final -a in historical IE, 

**Thus PIH *deye- “give” )IH *déye-> *dey-> Pre-Hit. dé- in te-hhi 
beside tai. What would doubtless be our best evidence for the Hittite 
treatment of postvocalic final : and 2, namely the expected counterpart 
of the IE d- stem substantives, is obscured for us by a (specifically Hittite) 
morphological change, i.e., their analogical falling together with the 
counterpart of the IE so-called o- stems. Such ipv. sg. 2 forms as alappah, 
ete. do not prove the retention of final 2 and y as phonologically regular in 
Hittite, but are rather due to paradigmatic pressure. The only Hittite noun 
stem with final -h is the sb. iskaruh, of unknown origin, but apparently an 
extrageneous loan-word. 

* Three points in this reconstruction require comment: the initial 
laryngeal (a), and the e’s of the second (b) and the third (c) syllables. 

a. We accept the general dogma of the laryngealists that every PIH and 
TH word began with a consonant; in the case of Hittite and IE words 
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macron in Hittite forms indicates double writing) :: IE 

*estt > OLith ést (1), ete. 

PIH *:elebey—*° “ white ”(?) > IH. *:elby—) *:alby— 

> Hit. sb. alp-as ‘cloud’ :: IE *albh— as in Gk. dAdes 

“dull white leprosy,” Lat. albus “ white.” 

PIH sg. loc. *xenter** “in front” > IH *zxenti > *zanti 

> Hit. hanti?* :: IE prp., pvb. *anti > Gk. avi, Lat. ante, 

etc. 

PIH *yeset— “bone” > IH *yest— (with ablaut variant 

*yost—®* > Hit. hastai :: IE *ost— > Gk. doréov, etc.) 

There is no entirely satisfactory example of tautosyllabic 

post-vocalic ’ with cognates in Hittite and IE; the two 

following possibly belong here: 

a. Probable PIH case ending *-e’et- > IH *-e’t- (with 
total reduction) ** > Hit. sg. inst. -é¢ :: 1E abl. -éd, cf. 
OLat. faciluméd.** 





apparently beginning with e-, this initial consonant must of course have 
been ’ 

b. The second syllable of the reconstruction must contain e in order to 
explain the corresponding pl. 3 PIH *’esentej and its continuants Hit. 
asanzi, IE *senti, ete. (so, too, Kurylowicz writes 9,ese-). This and many 
similar cases have driven us to our denial of consonant clusters for PIH, 
cf. § 3 above. 

c. We are most skeptical as to the existence of “ primary endings” or 
pre-forms of them in PIH, but as we hope to deal with this morphological 
point in the near future, and since the point as such has no bearing on 
the present investigation, we have, for schematic reasons, written -tei, 
preferring to avoid such reconstructions as Kurylowicz’s *pipg,eti (op. cit., 
p- 55), the several elements of which cannot have been synchronous. Belief 
in PIH vocalic monotony seems implicit in all the presentations of the 
laryngeal hypothesis, and hence its protagonists cannot fairly operate with 
PIH syllabic i, wu, etc., but must,—like orthodox Hirtians,—derive every 
later syllabic i, u, etc., from PIH diphthongs the consonantal member of 
which was i, u, etc. 

2° The double dash is used for parts of words without reference to the 
historical or prehistorical composition of these words. For the later IE 
aspiration of this word, cf. fn. 8 above. 

*1Tt will be realized that this PIH reconstruction involves no true 
consonantal cluster, anteconsonantal en- being as truly a diphthong as éi- 
or ey- in the same position. 

22 Analogical for expected *hanzi (HG 119, 119a). 

28 Of course, it is possible that we have to deal here with partial reduction 
IH -est- which would have produced the same results in Hittite and IE. 

24 With abl. var. -dd as in OLat. Gnaivdd, CLat. Gnaed :: Lith. “ gen.” 
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. PIH *’e’ep— “take” (with initial reduplication) *° 
> IH *’e’p—- > Hit. sg. 3 épzi :: IE ép— in Lat. prt. 
sg. 1 co-é€pi “ began.” 

PIH *te:ei— “steal” > IH *te:i— >» *ta:i— > Hit. 
sg. 3 tdyezzi :: IE *tai— > Skt. tdyus “ thief,” pre-Gk. 
sg 1 *rardw > Att. rytdw “ deprive of.” 

. PIH + *yepé:ed— “attendant” >» IH *yépé:d— 
> *yopa:d— > *yépad— (with late IH analogical 
restoration *yepid—, cf. §13 below, ablaut variant 
*yopid— > IE *opaid— >» Dor. Gk. drades, Att. dandds 
“attendant ”) :: (with different accentuation) *yé- 
pe:ed— > IH *yép:éd— > *yép: 6d—(with ablaut 
variant *yobsd— » Hit. hapatis).** 

3. PIH *mezele— “fruit-laden branch” > IH *merle— 
> *maxle— (with ablaut variant *marlo— > Hit. mahlas 
“branch of grape-vine” :: IE mdlos (m.) and *mdlom 
> Dor. Gk. padrov “ apple”). 

4, PIH meyeu— and *meyet— “measure” > IH *meyu—, 
*meyt— >» Hit. sg. dat. méhwem “time” :: IE *méi— 
“measure ” > Lat. sg. 1 métior, ete. 


8. Theoretically, at least, comparable effects must have been 
exercised by the laryngeals upon the reduced vowel 6, differen- 
tiating it into 6c, 44°" (for convenience we will write 6, 62). Both 





vilko. To be sure it is only in the e- stems (for the now outmoded 
designation ‘o- stems’) that this case ending was used in IE and here 
contraction with the stem final -e (and its abl. var. -o) produced circumflex 
intonation, indirectly attested in Lithuanian. 

*° Simplex in Lat. ad-ipiscor, etc., cf. IE *és- “sit” :: *es- “be,” both 
from PIH *’ese. 

*° Thus the Hittite word exhibits the same consonantism as the Semitic 
‘bd, and in this word, at least, the Semitic and IH words must go back 
to a common ancestor. 

*7 Cf. Hirt, Idg. Gr. 2 § 102. Hirt here asserts, as formerly, the theo- 
retical necessity of recognizing three reduced vowels , , , but maintains 
that practically only two need be recognized; » as the reduction of e and a; 
%, of o. However, though a reduced a seems everywhere to have fallen 
together with a full grade a, a reduced e, though sometimes appearing as 
a also (so Lat. carpd, quattuor), appears elsewhere as i (Gk. micupes, 
riOnut). It seems better to observe the theoretical distinction, though we 
may freely concede that analogical restorations, etc, frequent enough in the 
case of the full grade vowels, operated even more unrestrictedly in the 
case of the reduced vowels. As for a reduced o (the best example is Gk. 
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of these have been inordinately subject to analogical interference 
of one sort or another, but where such did not take place, in his- 
torical times the latter (62) falls together everywhere with full 
grade a, the former appears in some areas as a, elsewhere 1. 


9. Thus as against the earlier and at least theoretically monoto- 
nous PIH vocalism e, IH had almost from the beginning the 
fourfold vocalism e, a, 6, 64. But from fairly early IH times this 
vocalism underwent further variegation (now termed “ Ablaut”), 
presumably due to accentual factors of some sort, but having no 
relation whatever to the presence or absence of laryngeals as such. 


10. Qualitatwe ablaut. This consisted in a change of IH e toa 
new vowel, middle and late IH o (a change sometimes compared 
to the development of Russian é [10] < earlier e), but nothing is 
known of the determining factors under which this change oc- 
curred, although a pitch accent may well have been involved.” 
Frequently forms with older e continued in more or less parallel 
use beside others with newer o, the rules (if any) for the distri- 
bution of e/o largely escaping us. Probably IH a was also changed 
to o by the same factors.*® Reduced vowels which had not, by 





vwié), we cannot have this until we have a full grade o, in our chronology a 
development yet to be described, hence we should ascribe every reduced 
o(=2%) to late reduction. 

28 Some, reasoning from a supposed correlation between the distribution 
of e/o in certain forms and certain contrasting semantic functions of these 
forms, have affected to see primary sound-symbolism in the e/o ablaut. But 
until a very strong case can be made out for such a view, this seems 
hazardous; it is safer to hold that accentual factors alone (even when we 
cannot entirely determine their nature), first engendered the e/o variation 
in a purely mechanical way. Once it had been thus engendered, however, 
in a few much used forms happening to have contrasting functions, a sort 
of de facto sound-symbolism would perhaps exist in these forms, and the 
road to analogical imitation and consequent general functionalization would 
lie open. Of course, it is possible that the PIH monotonous vowel was not 
as frontal as is generally supposed, and that e as such invariably resulted 
from contact with a palatal laryngeal just as did a from a velar; the 
‘ablaut’ o might then have arisen as a compromise sound without regard 
to accent. 

2° Most scholars concede the a/o ablaut (cf. Hirt, l. c., 2 § 189 ff.), though 
the examples are admittedly few in number and most of them are not 
wholly convincing. Pedersen apparently accepts it, since when he discusses 
apparently initial o (which for him as for us can only arise by ablaut), he 
writes not H,0 or H,0, but Ho. On the other hand, Couvreur in effect denies 
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analogical interference, been restored to full grade probably 
remained unaffected. 


11. Later quantitative reductions. Meanwhile the IH stress ac- 
cent continued to operate in the general direction of reduction, 
the material for its operations largely furnished by new polysyllabic 
formations which had arisen since PIH times. Even the new ablaut 
o could be reduced to @ (Hirt’s symbol). As at an earlier period, 
both partial and total reductions occurred, though the conditions 
for distribution can no longer be determined. Presumably every 
instance of total reduction presupposes earlier partial reduction, 
the final stages probably coming as late as IE times: PIH pl. 3 
*esentei > IH *’sséntt® (with ablaut variant *’ésdntt > Hit. 
asanzt) > IE *sénti (with ablaut variant *sdntt). 


12. The lengthened grade. In early instances of total reduction, 
syllabic loss produced no vocalic change in any other syllable of 
the sequence, cf. the development of PIH *’esetei > IH *’esti > IE 
*esti. In the case of late total reductions, however, such syllabic 
loss caused earlier e/o,a of a preceding syllable to be lengthened. 
Thus the early (or middle) IH sequences underlying the so-called 
s- aorist stems *ghrébhs-, *uéghos- (2 syllables), on undergoing 
total reduction in comparatively late IH, > IE *ghrébhs-, *ueghs- 
(1 syl.); ef. Hit. prt. sg. 3 karipas ([kréps], although there is 
always the possibility that Hittite actually exhibits the two- 
syllable form with reduced vocalism of the final syllable) 
“devoured” :: OCS sg. 1 grésé “seized,” vés “ transported,” 
Lat. pf. sg. 1 véai “ transported,” all of which have corresponding 
presents with short interior vowel. 

13. In late IH, accordingly, a fairly variegated vocalism had 
evolved ; short e, 0, a, reduced 6, %, éa, long é, 6, a. Now, the vio- 
lent stress accent which had produced so much of this variegation 





the ablaut a/o, holding that if, e. g., ha ho, the a- timbre of the laryngeal 
would have immediately restored ha. 

*° Others, as Kurylowicz, apparently prefer to derive Hit. asanzi from an 
Iii *’sénti with totally reduced vocalism of the first syllable and subsequent 
(Hittite) vocalization of ’ itself! But if ’ disappears in an accentually 
favorable antevocalic position, as in sg. 3 *’ésetei> Hit. észi, how can it 
have maintained itself in so unfavorable a position as in the supposed pl. 
3 *’sénti? For us, at least, it is increasingly clear that the laryngeals are 
“sounds never syllabic,” and we cannot subscribe to Pedersen’s free use 
of vocalized laryngeals (H). 
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must have been losing some of its force, and as the peculiarly 
anhomologous placement of this accent had brought about so 
many vocalic alternations between obviously related words and 
forms, all manner of analogical restorations and compromise forms 
sprung up, some of them destined to survive. Thus the earliest IH 
sequence *pedes, with accent *pédes, must have become early IH 
*pédés (abl. var. *pédés), or by later total reduction, *péds abl. 
var. *pdds), whereas with accent *pedés it must have become early 
IH *pédés (abl. var. pédds), or by early total reduction, *pdés 
(abl. var. *pdds); the coexistence of these numerous alternants 
gave rise in late IH, as even more in IE, to such compromise forms 
as *pedes, *podes, *pédes, *pddes (or abl. var. -os in any of them), 
which could not possibly have maintained themselves under the 
accentual conditions prevalent during early IH times. So general 
were such disturbed forms that in late IH times, and after, the 
placement of the accent is no longer of significance. 

i4. IE vocalism; the new lengthenings. IE further modified the 
inherited late IH vocalism e,0,a, 4, %, 6a, @,6,a by a series of 
lengthenings involving the further loss of laryngeals. The IH 
sequences -e’t-, -a:t-, -axt-, -eyt- appear in IE (cf. Table 1 above) 
as -ét- (abl. var. -dt-), -dt-, -dt-, -ét- (abl. var. -dt-) respectively, 
by earlier or later compensatory lengthening for the lost laryn- 
geal. Concurrently also, in the early IH sequences reduced vowel 
+ laryngeal + consonant (6X¢), the eventual loss of the laryngeal 
engendered a compensatory lengthening of the reduced vowel to a 
quasi-normal short vowel (cf. Sturtevant, Lang. 14.246 and fn. 
21) which in most of the continuant languages eventually fell 
together with IH, IE a, but in one branch of IE (Indo-Iranic) 
is so far distinct from a that it must have been distinct in IE also, 
whereas in Greek the evidence seems to favor a variegated timbre 
for the reduced vowel, for which we may still use the traditional 
name “shwa (indogermanicum),” e.g., PIH *pe:etére (4 syll.) 
“father” > IH *péq:tér (two syll.) > IE *patér > Skt. pita :: Gk. 
TaThp. 

15. Thus IE arrived at a considerably variegated vocalism con- 
sisting of normal short e,0,a; 6,%, 6a and their lengthening, the 
quasi-normal short a; and long é@,6,a (although these last, as we 
now see, had arisen in at least two different ways and at different 
times). Descriptively, this is much the same as the vocalism proper 
with which most Indo-Europeanists operated in the period 1880- 
1925, prior to the rise of Hethitology. 
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A STUDY OF THE PARTICLE YEN 


GrorGE A. KENNEDY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


B. Its Form 
Pronunciation of the Character 


WE BEGAN our study of the particle yen with the observation that 
most dictionaries attribute a double pronunciation to the character 
with which it is written.’ As yen’ it stands for an interrogative 
word, “how? why?” as yen® it represents the final particle whose 
meaning we have construed to be equivalent to that of a very general 
preposition, such as yii J, plus a third person pronoun. This 
correlation of meaning with tone is maintained, among others, by 
Legge in the vocabularies of the Chinese Classics, 1861-72; Lob- 
scheid in A Chinese and English Dictionary, 1871; Gabelentz in 
Chinesische Grammatik, 1881; Giles in his Chinese-English Dic- 
tionary, 1892; and Couvreur in his Dictionnaire Classique (3rd. 
ed.), 1911. All these are supported by the great K‘ang-hsi Dic- 
tionary, 1716, and present what we may call the accepted view. 

But the distinction is not always made. Mateer’s Course of 
Mandarin Lessons, 1892, gives on p. 445 the pronunciation yen* 
for the “final affirmative particle” and “initial interrogative 
particle.” Soothill’s Pocket Dictionary (10th ed.), 1917, does the 
same, despite the author’s assertion in his preface that “ Dr. Giles’ 
Dictionary is responsible for sounds and tones.” If these citations 
are not mere typographical errors, we have here the traces of a 
“one-tone tradition ” to which we shall return later. 

Most startling, perhaps, to the conservative student of Chinese 
wil] appear the references made in Williams’ Syllabic Dictionary. 
In the edition of 1874, pp. 1082/3, we find yen’ given as the pro- 
nunciation of the “ final affirmative particle,” and yen’ given for 
the “initial interrogative” and the “final adverb.” Williams 
based his work on the Wu-fang yiian-yin #AICB, first published 
in 1700, and the two editions of the latter in the Library of Con- 
gress, which the writer has been able to examine, show that there 
is no question of a typographical error here. The Wu-fang yiian-yin 





* JE. See JAOS 60. 1-22. 
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definitely gives an exact reversal of the accepted view. This is 
perhaps reflected in Haenisch, Lehrgang der chinesischen Schrift- 
sprache II, p. 61, where yen’ is given as the pronunciation of the 
final particle. 

Now it is of course obvious that our problem is not merely one 
of tone, since both the first and the second Mandarin tones are 
developed from the same p‘ing tone of earlier Chinese. What we 
are concerned with is the character of the initial. The symbol yen* 
means that the ancestor of this word had a voiceless initial, that in 
Ancient Chinese as evaluated by Karlgren its pronunciation was 
‘win. The symbol yen, on the other hand, points to jién in the 
6th century language. According to present theories, the archaic 
forms of these words would show still greater divergence, since 
the first is presumed to be an original ‘ian, while the second is 
believed to have lost an initial sonant stop, commonly a d- or g-. 
The Analytic Dictionary offers no opinion as to the quality of this 
stop, but clear evidence can be found that it was a guttural. 
Kuang-yiin lists two characters compounded of yen and the mouth 
(No. 30) and woman (No. 38) radicals respectively, both of which 
have Anc. C. pronunciation rin. There is also listed a compound 
with the tree radical (No. 75) pronounced yan < *g‘-. We have 
therefore to start with two vocables, whose history we may tenta- 
tively set down as 

a) *-in > yen* 

b) *gian > jain > yen? 
Either of these, apparently, may be the interrogative word, and 
either of them may be the final particle. 

On this question we have an interesting note by Wang Yin-chih 
5|Z , who published in 1798 a study of about 170 particles.” 
To the section on yen, in II. 16, he prefixed the following para- 
graph: 

The chapter on Sounds and Words in the Home Instructions of Mr. Yen* 
states: “In the various word-books the character yen, whether as name 





2Ching Chuan shih tz‘t ROG RE By edition of the Commercial Press, 
Shanghai, 1932. A partial translation of this appears in Julien, Syntaze 
Nouvelle, pp. 151-231. 

* Yen shih Chia-hsiin PR FEAR, by Yen Chih-t‘ui PAR HE- A short 
note on the author is in Giles BD No. 2463, where the dates a. p. 531-595 
are assigned to him. The birth-year is corroborated by the Li-tai ming-jen 
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of a bird or as grammatical particle, is given the sound ‘idm. Ever since 
Ko Hung’s Garden of Useful Words* a distinction in pronunciation has 
been made according to meaning. In the sense of ‘how?’ or ‘why?’ the 
sound should be -idén.... (Examples cited) ... When it rounds out the 
phrase or is a helping-word, its pronunciation should be jidn.® .. . 
(Examples cited) .. .” 


A continuation of this, which Wang Yin-chih does not include, 
reads 


“In the area south of the (Yangtze) river this distinction is made at the 
present time, and things are extremely clear. North of the (Yellow) river, 
however, there is confusion into a single sound. Even though that repre- 
sents an adherence to the ancient reading, it is not appropriate for this 
modern age.” ' 


Wang Yin-chih’s own comment on the first part now follows: 


I note that in the chapter of the Book of Rites entitled “A Question 


about the Three Years” a sentence reads HEEB B ZI PH i - In 


nien-p‘u, (CP ed.) II. 14, but I do not find authority for the death-year, 
the Nien-p‘u stating in its appendix merely that he was over 60 when he 
died. Liu Fu’s Wen-hsiieh nien-piao WC he He (Peiping, 1935), on the 
other hand, gives the dates A. D. 529-591, with a question-mark against the 
death-year. Yen’s home was in the south of present Shantung, where his 
ancestors had been scholars for generations. He collaborated with Lu Fa- 
yen on the Ch‘ieh-yiin +7)#§, the first pronouncing dictionary of which 
we have record. Official biographies are given in the history of the North- 
ern Ch‘i, chiian 45, (K‘ai-ming edition of the 25 histories, p. 2257.3), and 
in the Pei Shih, chiian 83 (KM25: 3002.3). 

*For Ko Hung But see Giles BD No. 978. Official biography in the 
Chin history, chiian 72 (KM25: 1271.4), states that he died at the age 
of 81 sui. Liu Fu gives the dates A.D. 254-334. His home was in present 
Kiangsu, south of the Yangtze, near Nanking. The book referred to was 
entitled aE FASF Bi: (Giles has cited it wrongly), and held a minor place 
among Ko Hung’s voluminous writings, being mentioned neither in his 
official biography nor in the autobiography that forms the last chapter of 
his best-known work, Pao-p‘u-tzi HLArT- Its first official mention is 
found in the T‘ang catalogue (KM25: 3261.3), where it is described as in 
one chiian. Thereafter it seems to have disappeared, but during the last 
dynasty Ma Kuo-han J f@j@ tried to restore it from quotations, and 
succeeded in getting together 34 paragraphs, which are published in the 
collection called EMG eS. I have not had access to this, but 
find a quotation from the preface in which the editor describes Ko Hung’s 
work as one that “changed the old to conform with the popular” 
(BEAR) Apparently Ko Hung would not hesitate to include “ It’s 
me” if popular usage justified it. 


"PEI, RAT IZ 
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Hsiin-tzii’s quotation of this in his chapter “On the Rites ” ‘te (Mandarin 
an, Anc. C. ‘dn <*-dn) has been substituted for yen. Since an and yii 
(Anc. C. -iwo < *-io) have the same initial,® this shows that the particle 
yen may also be read -iéin ( FREIZ ), and that this pronunciation is not 
limited to the character in its meaning of “how” or “why.” If it is some- 
times read jiin (ZefHJfy). that is because of varying “lightness or 
heaviness ” in the dialects, and does not involve any distinction in meaning, 
I shall therefore here follow the ancient reading (i.e. use -idn exclusively), 


The point on which both of the above writers agree is that there 
was no original distinction between pronunciations of the character 
yen. Since we find the character used in very early literature to 
stand for both an interrogative and a final particle, it would follow 
that these were originally pronounced alike. This was suggested 
long ago by Gabelentz in § 820 of his grammar, which begins: 
“Die Finale yén (yen?), urspriinglich wohl = wie, oder: so, und 
mit dem Fragworte yén (yen') identisch oder doch verwandt, . . .” 
For this orginal word both Wang and Yen accept the reading -ién, 
while variant pronunciations are attributed to dialect mixture. We 
shall have reason later to doubt the complete accuracy of this view, 
but shall let it stand for the moment. 


Fusion Words 


If we have been correct in our interpretation of the meaning of 
the final particle yen as composed of a preposition plus a pronoun, 
we might well expect to find in the form of the word similar evi- 
dences of a composite nature. The functions which we have 
described might suggest to a classical student something like a case- 
form, probably an ablative case, of a pronoun. But Chinese is not 
in general characterized by inflection, and we have very little basis 
for making distinctions in case except as classifications of word 
order.” We do, however, have considerable evidence of another 





*I suggest this free translation of —.4¢7 ##, which appears frequently 
in Wang’s book, as well as in other philological literature. While the 
literal meaning is “ A and B are turned out of one sound,” the examples 
given generally show variation in the final parts. 

7A familiar attempt to see case distinctions in the first and second 
personal pronouns is Karlgren’s “Le Proto-chinois, langue flexionnelle,” 
in Journal Asiatique, 1920, pp. 205-232. The same ground was covered 
earlier by Dr. Hu Shih in articles reproduced in the first collection of 
Baia CFF II. 7-22. That the results have not been everywhere convincing 
is shown by Bodde’s note appended to his recent Statesman, Patriot, and 
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process, namely, the telescoping of two separate syllables into a new 
word which may retain some of the phonetic characteristics of both. 
We shall call the resultant from the process a “fusion word,” and 
because the subject has not hitherto received much attention, we 
shall be obliged at this point to digress into an inquiry on the 
general conditions of fusion in Chinese. 

The one fusion-word in classical Chinese which may be said to 
be generally recognized as such is chu #§, Anc. tSiwo, standing for 
the contraction either of Zt or ZH, Anc. fi -iwo and tsi iwo 
respectively.6 Another is H, Anc. ‘#2, standing for the contrac- 
tion of fin, .%2i ‘1.° A third one, #§, Archaic piuat, from ANZ, 
piow ti, has been pointed out by Professor Boodberg.’® Apart from 
such isolated instances, however, no recognition of fusion as a widely 
operative process has been given. Even where the equation C = 
A+B is recognized, we are not always sure whether the writer 
views this as a real linguistic change, or merely as a kind of 
orthographic shorthand whereby one character does duty for two 
syllables. For a history of the language, the difference here is of 
course very important, and in the sense in which we use the word, 
the writing of one character for two syllables, if it was ever in vogue, 
would not constitute a fusion at all. The fusion-word develops 


first as a single speech syllable, and only later is it symbolized by 
a single written character. 

Of the three fusions suggested above, the simplest is the second. 
It is very easy to see how the pronunciation of %2i-i might develop 
into %2i, and since length is not usually phonemic in Chinese, how 





General in Ancient China, pp. 70-2. Gabelentz set himself the question 
“Gibt es Casus?” and answered it in § 370-380 of the Chinesische Gram- 
matik. His five categories depend, in the last analysis, on position. 

°Cf. Karlgren, Analytical Dictionary, p. 336. In the vocabulary to his 
translation of the Analects, Legge defined chu in a way that suggests a 
recognition of fusion. Also Gabelentz, in his grammar, pp. 297-9. But there 
is no hint of this in the dictionaries of Giles or Couvreur. 

* This contraction was first pointed out to me by my friend Dr. Hans 
Stange. I think it was recognized by Prof. Haenisch, though I do not find 
it so described in his Lehrgang. It is referred to by Wang Li + 7 ( in his 
very useful been: I. 107. 

1°“ Some Proleptical Remarks on the Evolution of Archaic Chinese,” 
HJAS 2 (1937). 337, note 10. The arguments for this were given in great 
detail by Dr. Ting Sheng-shu in Studies Presented to Ts‘ai Yuan P*ei on 
his 65th Birthday, II. 967-996, Academia Sinica, Peiping, 1935. 
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this in turn might be written with a single sign whose established 
pronunciation was 721. But it is to be noted that the second element 
is *zi, and one may wonder whether the fusion could have taken 
place before the change *zi > 7%. There is nothing impossible in the 
assumption that "2i-zi might become %2i, through loss of the first 
vowel and assimilation of the second initial. But this is a more 
complex step, and the probabilities of a fusion are obviously greater 
after the known change of *zi >17 had taken place. In a pre- 
liminary hypothesis, therefore, we should tend to consider this a 
relatively late fusion. 

Our knowledge of the chronology of early Chinese is at the present 
time extremely sketchy. If we could date the change *zi > i, we 
should have a tentative terminus a quo for the fusion. But unless 
other materials are discovered, it is more likely to be the fusion 
that will provide the terminus ad quem for the change of *zi > i, 
This is indeed one of the valuable results that a study of fusion 
words may be expected to yield. For the purposes of this paper 
we shall refer to the following texts on the assumption that they 
are, by and large, in a rough chronological order: 


Shu: The genuine portions of the Shu-ching, with the statistics shown 
in Legge’s vocabulary, and in the concordance compiled by Ku Chieh-kang 
and published by the Harvard-Yenching Institute. 

Shih: The Shih-ching, with the same aids. 

Iu: The Analects and Mencius, with Legge’s vocabularies. 

Tso: The Tso Chuan, with the index compiled by Fraser and Lockhart, 
and the concordance published by the Harvard-Yenching Institute. 


In these texts we find the following situation as regards our first 
element ,%2i (A), our second element % (B), and our hypothetical 
fusion ‘nZi (F): 


A B 
Shu “comparatively a few times, 
infrequent ” but not as 
final particle 
“ often ” 23 times, but not never never 
as final particle 


very frequent frequent verycommon 13 times, once 
in Analects 


and 12 times 
in Mencius 
very frequent frequent over 43 times never 
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The most important observation to be made from the foregoing is 
that F does not appear until the association A-B has become 
common. That this is a necessary condition is obvious, and the 
demonstration of it may be regarded as contributory evidence for 
the theory that F is actually derived from A-B. In the 7’so dialect, 
it will be noted, F is not found, even though A-B has become 
established. The divergence in dialect between Zu and Tso has 
been forcefully argued by Karlgren in a study of a few grammatical 
words," that has merely scratched the surface of this very inter- 
esting subject. The divergence is again underlined by the data 
given above, which suggest that some factor, possibly the incomplete 
change of zi to 7, hindered the fusion. 

Before leaving this first example, we must take note of the tonal 
phenomena. In ancient Chinese the element A has the first tone, 
B the second, and F the second. We know very little about tones 
in the period of the texts cited, but the progress of the present 
fusion can hardly be understood without recognizing them as a 
factor. The only distinction between A and F appears to be tone. 
B has disappeared in the fusion, but in so doing has changed the 
tone of A to its own. We are not prepared to state any rule as yet, 
but might expect that a consideration of sufficient examples would 
show a regularity such as, F always has the tone of B, or F has 
the tone of the stressed syllable in A-B. 

The use of # to represent a fusion is clearest when it is a matter 
of the pronoun f%i and a final interrogative particle. As noted 
above, this second element is taken by Karlgren to be §& iwo, which 
again is believed to represent archaic ziwo. The situation is there- 
fore similar to that of our first example, and the fusion f%iwo might 
be expected with the greatest likelihood relatively late, after the 
change *ziwo >iwo. The usual definition suggests a different 
second element, one that is independently much more common than 
iwo, namely F, Anc. C. yuo <*g‘uo. Karlgren presumably decided 
against this on the ground of the greater improbability of con- 
traction here, and certainly the reduction of a word beginning with 
a fully voiced and aspirated initial, such as g‘-, involves a rather 
large transformation. But this objection does not apply to yuo, 
as an initial voiced larygeal seems no more of a bar to fusion than 
the voiceless stop seen in féi--iwo > tSiwo. 





12“On the Authenticity and Nature of the Tso Chuan,” Géteborgs Hég- 
skolas Arsskrift XXXII, 1926: 3, 65 pp. 


6 
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The data supplied by the texts are as follows, A being féi, and 
B either wo or yuo: 


A B A-B F 
Shu frequent ‘yuo once never never 
Shih frequent ‘yuo rarely never never 
Lu (Anal.) frequent bothfrequent bothoccur over 5 times 
(Menc.) frequent both very both occur “saepissime” 
frequent 
Tso frequent ‘yuwofrequent, 7 times 14 times 
no “oo 
While the picture is necessarily very sketchy, the reader will not 
fail to be struck with its general resemblance to the previous table. 
F occurs only where A-B is established, and it is more common 
in the Lu dialect than elsewhere. It seems in that dialect to be 
the contraction of either iwo or yuo, while in the Tso dialect it 
must be taken as the contraction of yuo. All of these words are 
in the first tone, so that we cannot add anything to our information 
about tonal behavior. 

The third of the fusions mentioned is of a different sort, consisting 
in the elimination of all of the vocalic part of the second element, 
with retention of its initial. Boodberg remarks that the fusion 
could have happened only at the time when the archaic pronun- 
ciation of the two graphs had evolved into the comparatively simple 
phonemes piau and fi. On the chronological scale that we have 
been using, this still indicates a relatively early period, and the 
fusion is most understandable for a time before *éi had moved in 
the direction of Anc. C. é%i. The situation shown in the texts tends 
to support this. For piwat is common in Lw and in Tso, but it also 
occurs 28 times in Shih, and 68 times in the genuine portions of 
Shu. Legge remarks, indeed, that its frequency in the latter text 
is one of the characteristics of that work. But this is not all, for 
although our A and B in this case are probably the two commonest 
words in Chinese, we cannot find them in the association A-B. 
The Harvard-Yenching concordance to the Tso Chuan, Kung-yang, 
and Ku-liang has about 5000 citations containing piau, which is 
frequently followed by a personal pronoun in the anteposition usual 
to early Chinese syntax. But in not a single case is this pronoun 
fi, the place of such a combination being apparently regularly taken 
by the fusion piuat. All of this is evidence for the very early rise 
of a monosyllabic form. 
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To the three examples discussed we may add a fourth rather 
obvious fusion, namely #, Anc. C. yap < *g‘ap, in the sense of 
“why not?,” equivalent to fpJ7R, Anc. C. yd piaw < *g‘G pu-. The 
mechanics of this are similar to those involved in the previous one, 
consisting in the reduction of the second element to a mere stop 
sound, which then serves as a final for the first syllable. The occur- 
rence of F in the texts is shown in the following table: 


A B A-B F 


Shu 18 times 305 times never never 
Shih 132 times ec 600 times 4 times never 
Lu frequent frequent a few times 9 times 
Tso frequent frequent 7 times 40 times 


The reader cannot fail to be struck again by the general similarity 
in distribution displayed by all four of these hypothetical fusions. 
The background for them is admittedly obscure and full of condi- 
tions on which we have no positive knowledge. But a clarification 
of the background can be made only gradually, by putting together 
various observed tendencies, and in the present case one may discern 
a tendency toward chronological sequence of three events: the use of 
A and B in the language, the association of A-B, the rise and 
spread of F. 

The last two fusions suggest the operation of some factor com- 
parable to a stress accent, for a reduction such as g‘@ pu- to g‘ap 
can most easily be conceived as assisted, if not actually motivated, 
by a stronger emphasis on g‘@ than on pu-. Our means for testing 
such a condition are very limited, but the metres of the Shth-ching 
may afford some help.’* As indicated above, the combination A-B 
occurs only 4 times in that text. It could not, for syntactic reasons, 
form the last two syllables of a line, but the other two positions 
seem equally appropriate for it. Actually it is found three times 
in a 4-syllable line, always as the second and third syllables of the 
line. This suggests the accentuation 'g‘G ,pu-. The fourth occur- 
rence is in Ode 115, in the line {7X A kB, which was read in 
some such way as g‘G pu- niet kuo sot. The three stanzas of the 
ode, totalling 24 lines, are perfectly symmetrical except for this one, 
which suggests that the first two syllables were combined in one 
beat with the accentuation ,g‘@ pu- ‘niet... Thus all the evidence, 





12 See my “ Metrical ‘ Irregularity’ in the Shih ching,” HJAS 4 (1939). 
284-296. 
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small as it is, points to a stress on the first element, and helps to 
explain the form of the resulting fusion-word. 

The association piau fi is not found in the Odes, as we have noted, 
but analogous combinations can be cited. The negative piau is 
generally unstressed in the Shih. Out of 506 occurrences, excluding 
the sacrificial section, it is found only 90 times as the second syllable 
in a 4-character line, that is, it is predominantly in the first and 
third unstressed positions, Of the 90 lines having piaw as second 
syllable, many rhyme on the third syllable, and may therefore well 
have ptau unstressed. But even if we refuse to make this allowance, 
the fact remains that in 32 of the cases where piau appears to be 
stressed, it is followed by an anteposed personal pronoun. This 
situation may be viewed from another angle. The combination 
ARF and a verb, piaw nga ..., is found 38 times in the Shih, ng 
being an anteposed pronoun. In 32 of these cases the stress, as 
assumed by our hypothesis, is on piau, and only in 6 cases on ngé. 
The weight of evidence indicates then that while the negative was 
unstressed when preceding a verb directly as a sort of prefix, it 
became stressed when a pronoun intervened. If this was generally 
true, it is clear that the accentuation of piau fi, before its fusion 
to piuat, was most probably on the first syllable. 

There is another line of investigation that may also throw light 
on the development of fusion words. In his discussion of the word 
yap, Wang Yin-chih remarks that while it is usually equivalent to 
“why not?,” it is occasionally a simple “why? ”.** Now it would 
be a little startling, to say the least, if in a given language the 
same word might mean either “why?” or “why not?”. The two 
examples cited by Wang are from Kuan-tzi and Chuang-tzi 
respectively : 


a) BRHF Why not go along? 
b) BAB Why not perform deeds? 


In both sentences the first two characters mean “why not?,” as 
Wang shows from the opinions of early commentators. And since 
the second character in each case is indisputably “ not,” it follows 
that the first must mean “why?”. This argument seems un- 
answerable, and on the ideographic basis it probably is so. But it 
is only a further illustration of the danger into which students of 





18 Op. cit., IV. 7-8. 
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Chinese have been, and continue to be, led by a too ardent admira- 
tion of the system of writing. 

If we turn our attention to the sound of these words rather than 
to the symbols with which they were written, we see a different 
picture. For the expression “why not?” is here g‘ap pu-, and 
although pu corresponds to “ not,” it does not follow that the sub- 
traction of pu- from the sound complex will leave g‘ép. And this 
is no paradox, but a simple and usual phonetic phenomenon, which 
the reader may test for himself. If he starts with two evenly- 
stressed syllables such as ga pu, and pronounces them repeatedly 
with increasing emphasis on the first and increasing indifference 
to the second, he may easily find himself saying gappu and eventu- 
ally gap. These are the stress conditions that we have shown to 
be the very likely creators of the fusion word g‘aép. And the cita- 
tions given us by Wang, far from confusing the picture, provide 
us with a most interesting glimpse of the intermediate stage be- 
tween complete separation and complete fusion. This stage, which 
we may denote as AB, should be strong evidence in any particular 
case of the correctness of the formula F < A + B. 

Another intermediate case came to the attention of Legge, who 
in his vocabulary to Mencius defined fSiwo as follows: “ Generally, 
#=22Z>F. Yet once we have the fF expressed, and jf remains 
=.” The phenomenon here, though differing in details, is of 
the same order as the foregoing one. TJ's and yuo enter a fixed 
association in which we may suppose the stress to be on the second 
syllable. We cannot prove this from the Shih, but a consideration 
of other patterns makes it the most probable assumption. Now 
there is a strong tendency in Chinese, which has not yet received 
proper attention, toward the assimilation of vowels in a dissyllabic 
structure. The innumerable compounds of the “ pell-mell ” type, 
among others, show this fondness for alliteration..* We should 
therefore be quite ready to expect a development of f%i yuo into 
tsiwo yuo, and Legge’s example, instead of showing an incorrect or 
inconsistent use of the character ##§, catches the fusion fSiwo at a 
half-way stage. The same thing is found 7 times in the T'so Chuan, 





** Boodberg, in the article cited, suggests that many of these compounds 
are the result of “ dimidiation,” that is, the break-up of klang into kang- 
lang, for example. However this process is to be conceived, its end-result 
would still bear evidence to a partiality for alliteration. 
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which we have seen to be on the whole more conservative than Ly 
in regard to fusions. 


Is yen a fusion? 


We may now return to take up the question whether the form of 
yen can be explained by such processes as have been described. 
From the semantic point of view yen fits very well into the picture. 
We have seen the fusion of a third person pronoun with a negative 
particle and with an interrogative particle, also the fusion of an 
interrogative pronoun with the negative particle. The contraction 
of a preposition and its pronoun object into a monosyllabic form 
is quite to be expected, and yen may well be an F. But if so, the 
problem is to discover the A and B. The semantic equivalents that 
have been suggested for yen are FS:Z, HSA, and Ft, Anc. C. 
-iwo tsi, -iwo Zé, and -iwo ts‘ié. None of these can by any stretch 
of the imagination be thought of as yielding a fusion -tén or jidn. 

Since yen has persistently been shown to include the various 
functions of #%, -iwo, one would be led to note that in the form 
‘ian its initial is the same as that of the preposition. This is not 
an impressive fact, and may be due to pure coincidence, but it 
allows at least for the possibility that -two may be the first element. 
If so, the second element ought to be (-)an, that is, it should 
supply at least an a vowel coloring and a final nasal, and may 
include other elements that have disappeared. This an would 
presumably be a pronoun. 

lf yen is composed of two elements in that order, we can more 
readily understand the view that the interrogative and final were 
not originally distinguished according to initial. For to the second, 
“there,” from in or by plus it, would correspond for the first one, 
“why? how?,” im or by plus what? In other words, the first 
element being the same in both, whatever distinction was made 
would be in the second element, and would correspond to the 
difference between a demonstrative and an interrogative pronoun. 
It should be remarked here that this kind of difference is not as 
strongly marked in Chinese as one might think. In the modern 
language, beside na*, “what?” and na* “ that,” where tone does 
serve to distinguish, there are such expressions as #{f] chi® ko. 
“how many?” or “some,” where only position or context can 


differentiate. 
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One of the well-known facts about the preposition -iwo is that 
it possesses a twin with which it has been more or less inextricably 
tangled at various times in the history of the Chinese language. 
This is the perposition -F, Anc. C. jiu < *gjiw or giu, whose 
relationship to -iwo has been discussed at considerable length by 
Karlgren.’® If we conceive that -ian may be a fusion of -iwo and 
a hypothetical an, it would be most natural to look for a parallel 
fusion of jiw with the same an. An exactly proportional form 
would be jidn, and this we have already seen to be a variant pro- 
nunciation of the character with which we started! The orthodox 
explanation of this variation we have seen to be open to suspicion. 
If we start with Kuang-yiin, we are obliged to recognize that the 
character yen is assigned two pronunciations, ‘ian and jin: the 
first standing for a word “ how?” and also for the name of a bird, 
which is obviously the word for which the graph was first designed ; 
the second standing for a particle “ in it ” or “ there.” This means 
that one graph has been employed for two words which are neither 
homophonous nor synonymous. In the symbolism suggested by 
Boodberg, we have 

ipl 
@ < Spe 
On the other hand we have the view, as already indicated, that 
“how?” and “there” represent a later semantic differentiation 
from one original word, that is, the G was applied originally to a 
single S. There seems to be no doubt that, all other things being 
equal, the second situation is more plausible. But there remains 
the fact that with this S were associated a P* and a P*. To account 
for this we must either return to the position that -iaén and jidn 
are two words closely synonymous, or take the view that they are 
dialect variants of one word. 

Precisely the same situation, it will be found, is true of the 
pair -iwo and jiu. That certain texts use exclusively one or the 
other points to a difference in dialect. In the T'so Chuan however, 
where their distribution is about equal, Karlgren finds them to be 
“not always synonymous,” though in certain senses they “ are used 
promiscuously.” 7° If -idn and jin are fusions involving -iwo 
and jiu respectively, it would be quite natural for them to share 
in the confusion. 





18 Op. cit., pp. 41-49. 1° Op. cit., p. 42, 43. 
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But we can do much better than speculate. If we were left 
free to imagine a fusion between jiu and an, we might construct 
a tentative form jiuwan. Kuang-yiin gives among the characters 
with this pronunciation #, Karlgren, Anal. Dict. No. 1343, 
jwwan < *g-. And the first of the definitions usually given for this 
makes it equivalent to #4, “in it” ! It appears to be an exact 
synonym of yen. Whatever may be our conclusion regarding the 
pair -idn/jidin, represented by one written character, we cannot 
escape the pair -idn/jiwan, written with two entirely different 
characters, yet practically synonymous. Their relationship to the 
pair -iwo/jiu can now be tested by their distribution in the texts, 
and the facts are shown in the following table: 

*iw0 jiu tin jiwan 
Shu rareandlate 411 times 3 times, late 7 times 
Shih 16 times over 300 times 18 times 50 times 


Lu frequent does not belong _ frequent none 
Tso 875 times 768 times 886 times none 


The correlation is not perfect, but it is suggestive. Compared with 
the tables previously given, the present one shows the same pro- 
gressive extension in the use of a fusion word. Where jiu pre- 
dominates, the form jiwan does also; where jiu is absent, there is 


no jiwan. But in the Tso Chuan the form jiwan has died out 
completely, while jiw is still alive. This would be disturbing, if 
the answer were not already given in Karlgren’s study of the 
prepositions. He says: *’ 


When examining their concrete senses, one soon finds that -iwo and jiu 
are by no means always interchangeable in the Tso Chuan. In the combi- 
nations RE: “there, then,” and Fr K: “here,” there is always ‘iwo, 


never jiu. ... In other cases the laws are not so absolute. ... 


That is to say, the clearest distinction in use between the two 
prepositions is found precisely in the combination of preposition 
and pronoun to which we have found yen equivalent. Here the 
Tso Chuan uses only -iwo, and correspondingly we find only -idan. 

One final point may be mentioned. Whatever may be the com- 
plicated relationships between the words here studied, it is clear 
that in the Shih both -iwo and ‘tan are, so to speak, in their 
infancy. And just here, in Ode 186, is repeated twice an expression 





11 Op. cit., p. 42. 
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that, so far as this writer is aware, is unknown elsewhere. It is 
HE, ‘two -tdn, at the beginning of two lines. Legge, following 
one commentator, gives it the sense “ in this, here,” remarking that 
the second syllable alone would give the same meaning. Another 
commentator interprets it as “in what? where? ”. Here is the same 
riddle of the part being equal to the whole that we have already 
noted in two instances. On the ideographic basis it cannot be 
solved without attributing to the Chinese a most capricious set of 
ideas. But if the characters are only an imperfect reflection of 
sounds, they give us here a picture of the intermediate, assimiliating 
stage in the progress of -iwo an to ‘idan. 


Conclusion 


It must be admitted that the foregoing discussion has not proved 
very much, in the sense of establishing incontrovertible facts. Its 
purpose has been chiefly to explore certain lines of methodology. 
Nevertheless, the probability has been shown to be very strong that 
yen is morphologically related to a pair of prepositions. What the 
exact nature of this relationship is, we may not know without much 
further study. But it is clear that the investigation of strictly 
limited text material has many interesting possibilities, and even 
an apparently insignificant result may at some later date prove 
illuminating. For, as Boodberg has remarked, until very recently 
Chinese semantics could be said to have been non-existent.’® 

In the light of other observable phenomena, it seems most likely 
that yen contains an element *an, which was perhaps a very early 
pronoun of some sort. It is true that such a pronoun has not as 
yet been identified, but this is no absolute bar to assuming it if 
circumstances compel, Besides yen there is another word in which 
it may well be preserved. Classical Chinese has a pair of words 
whose ancient sounds show a clear connection: 4, "ziwo, 3 , néiak. 
Both are transitive verbs meaning “ resemble, be like,” and fully 
justify us in setting up a root *#2i with that significance. A third 
very common word is #&, #éidn, which cannot be used as a transitive 
verb, but whose meaning is always equivalent to that of a verb 
plus an object, “be like this, be so.” It will be immediately 
apparent that this word, too, can best be explained as a fusion, 
and if this is so it leads us back to the same hypothetical an that 
offers the best explanation of yen. 





* Op. cit., p. 354. 





Samadhi “ HOSTAGE,” AND RELATED MATTERS FROM 
KAUTILYA 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE WorRD samadhi is one of the most familiar nouns in the 
Sanskrit lexicon. Its standard meaning is “ concentration, con- 
centrated trance ”— the self-hypnotic state induced, for instance, 
by what are called yoga practices. This is commonly supposed to 
be derived from more fundamental meanings like “ setting upon 
or together, fixation, establishment, concentrated attention,” which 
are easily derived from the meaning of the verb sam-d-dhda, “to 
fix or settle upon or in or together with.” 

In a seminar recently conducted on the Kautiliya ArthaSastra,* 
I was struck by the occurrence of this word (in S* and S* 32.4; 
J 20.19; G@ [part 1] 82.7) in a compound samadhi-moksa, where 
no meaning hitherto recorded in our dictionaries seems to fit. The 
translators render “ breaking of treaties of peace” (St; similarly 
M), while Ge says “freeing of hostages.” But neither “ treaty” 
nor “hostage” is a meaning heretofore recorded for samddha. 
The compound is contained in a list of the duties of the envoy 
(dita), and the context throws no light on it. A little search, 
however, soon revealed a later passage in K which throws a good 
deal of light on it. 3 

I refer to the seventeenth Chapter (adhydya) of the seventh Book 
(adhikarana), which contains two Topics (prakarana),? which are 





1] shall abbreviate this as K. On its editions, translations, and com- 
mentaries see my article, “ The latest work on the Kautiliya Arthasistra,” 
JAOS 48 (1928). 289ff. I shall refer to Shama Sastry’s first edition 
(1909) as 8; his third edition (1924) as S*; Jolly’s edition and. notes as 
J; Ganapati Sastri’s as G; the fragmentary ancient commentary called 
Nayacandrikai (edited by Udayavira Sastri and printed in the second 
volume of Jolly’s edition) as N; Ganapati’s modern Sanskrit commentary 
as Gc; Shamasastry’s (the name is here printed as one word) translation 
(3d ed., 1929) as St; Meyer’s German translation as M. References to the 
text are to page and line of the several editions. 

* The division of the text of K into “ Topics” is independent of that into 
‘ Books ” and “Chapters,” and the “ Topics” are numbered consecutively 
from the beginning to the end (1-150). When, as here, a Chapter contains 
more than one Topic, the subjects of all the Topics contained in the 
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numbered 122 and 123. The heading (sitra*) of this Chapter 
reads in all editions samdhikarma, samdhimoksas ca. No one will 
doubt that these are the separate titles of the two Topics contained 
in the Chapter. Where is the dividing line between them? None 
of the editions makes any break in the text ; we may suppose there- 
fore that the mss. on which they are based made none. But N makes 
Topic 122 end after the words na caikaputram iti (S* 313. 13, 
S* 315.14, J 189.7%, G@ [part 2] 353.6); at this point N has a 
colophon, iti samdhiprakaranam. And Gc, too, recognizes the end 
of Topic 122 here, for he says: “the word iti marks the end of the 
Topic ‘treaty-making.’”* I think we may safely assume that 
Topic 123 begins with the next line. 

Indeed, we may go farther, and infer that both N and Ge knew 
a form of the text which inserted here a new “ heading” (sitra), 
giving the subject of the ensuing Topic 123. For they both quote 
such a sitra (cf. footnote 3), although no printed text of K, not 
even G, puts one into the text at this point. 

According to Ge (first line of comm. on p. 354 of part 2), this 
“heading ” of Topic 123 is samdhimoksah. This, it will be noted, 
agrees with the second part of the heading of the Chapter, as I 
have cited it above, in all printed texts. 

But N differs from this. It quotes the heading of Topic 123 





Chapter are, in all the printed editions, given in a single heading at the 
beginning of the Chapter. But in the original, or at least an older, 
form of the work it appears (as I shall show presently) that this was not 
the case; that, on the contrary, a separate heading was given for each Topic 
at its beginning. Sometimes one Topic covers several Chapters. Then the 
usage of the editions varies, and is sometimes inconsistent. See for example 
the very first Topic, embracing Chapters 2-4 of Book 1 (of which Chapter 1 
is only a table of contents and is not counted as a “ Topic”); here S and J 
give the Topic-heading before Chapter 2 once for all, and no heading for 
Chapters 3 and 4, but G provides headings also for the latter, taken from 
their colophons. This practice seems elsewhere to be followed in S and J 
also; see Topic 116, which includes Chapters 9-12 of Book 7. 

* This word seems to be constantly used by both N and Ge as a technical 
term for the “heading” or title of a “topic” (prakarana). For one 
instance out of very many, see Ge (part 2) 292.9; N 16. 16. I do not find 
this meaning of sitra in the Sanskrit dictionaries. Perhaps, however, this 
practice means only that N and Ge, like St (p. xx), regarded the whole of 
the text of K as no more than a commentary (bhdsya) upon the 150 
Topic-headings, which alone were therefore the sitra or basic work! So 
far as I know, no other modern has accepted this view. 

‘ itigabdah samdhikarmaprakaranasaméaptidyotakah. 
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here as samddhimoksah. According to the editor’s note, this is 
inconsistent with N’s own version of the sitra at the beginning of 
the Chapter, where, the editor specifically says, the reading is 
samdhimoksah. (Or does the editor merely mean that this is the 
reading of Jolly’s edition, in the second volume of which is printed 
his edition of N? If so he expresses it badly.) I shall show later 
why I think we must assume that N’s reading alone is right, and 
that in all the editions samddhimoksah must be substituted for 
samdhimoksah. 

For the moment this need not be decided. There is no doubt, 
however, that the opening sentence of Topic 123, which immedi- 
ately follows, supports N. It reads, in all texts of K, without 
variant: abhyucciyamanah samddhimoksam kdrayet, “ becoming 
powerful enough (Ge upacitasaktisiddhth ; similarly N), he shall 
instigate samddhi-moksa.” The meaning of this term, particularly 
of samadhi, is what I am primarily concerned with establishing 
in this paper. 

This expression in the text, the opening sentence of the Topic, 
whether or not found also in the heading, may surely be assumed, 
not unreasonably, to indicate the subject-matter of the Topic which 
it introduces. Now it happens that that subject matter is strikingly 
unified. It deals exclusively with fraudulent ways in which a king 
who has given a hostage to another king may enable that hostage 
to escape. This makes it at least a natural prima-facie guess that 
samadhi-moksa means something like “freeing of hostages,” or 
possibly “getting free from (the condition of) hostageship, or 
from the having-given-hostages,” and consequently that samadhi 
means either concretely “ hostage,” or, as a noun of action, “ the 
act of giving hostages” or “the state of having given hostages.” 
The first of these alternatives is, in fact, the interpretation given 
by both N and Ge. N (interpreting the “heading,” siitra) says: 
“ Sam-ddhi means one, such as a son, who has been handed over; 
(so called) because he is pledged (ddhiyate), that is, taken in 
order to create confidence, by uniting (sambhiiya), that is, by 
agreement between the two parties.”° Gc says: “Sam-ddhi means 
one who is pledged (dhitah) in order to create confidence, by 
uniting (sambhiya), that is, by agreement between the two parties, 





5 sambhiyobhayasamvddenddhiyate visvdsdrtham dpyata [text dpptyata] 
iti samddhih putrddir arpitah. 
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namely the one-who-wants-to-win (vijigisu, regular term for K’s 
‘hero,’ the Machiavellian ‘ Prince’) and his enemy.” ° 

Ge even goes so far as to make the word samdhi, in his version 
of the heading (samdhi-moksah), mean the same thing: “One, 
such as a son, who is pledged for the purpose of a treaty (samdht), 
is here termed a ‘treaty’ (samdht) by extension.”* This seems 
rather violent ; but I think it would be justified tf the true reading 
of the heading were that found in Gc. The actual contents of the 
following “'Topic” make it scarcely possible to take the heading 
as meaning anything far removed from this. 

Yet no modern, Hindu or western, except Ganapati, seems to 
have taken it, or the first sentence of the Topic, so. The trans- 
lators render abhyucciyamanah samddhimoksam karayet: “ Who- 
ever is rising in power may break the agreement of peace.” So St; 
J by silence implies a like interpretation; and so essentially M 
(“die Auflésung des Vertrags” is his rendering of samddhi- 
moksa). Now, while it is true that the dictionaries fail to record 
samadhi in the sense of “ hostage” or “the furnishing of hostages,” 
I am equally unable to find in them any warrant for its meaning 
“agreement of peace” or “treaty, Vertrag.” Etymological guess- 
work would certainly support the former quite as well as the latter, 
as was sufficiently shown by the glosses of N and Gc. I shall offer 
further etymological comments below. Unless, then, some new 
evidence from Sanskrit usage can be adduced for the meaning 
“agreement” or the like, this interpretation can hardly be defended. 

Such evidence was undoubtedly felt as furnished by an earlier 
passage in this same Chapter of K, in Topic 122, the subject of 
which, we remember, is samdhikarma, “the making of agreements.” 
It begins thus: Samah samdhth samadhir ity eko ’rthah. rajnam 
visvdsopagamah Samah samdhih samadhir iti (S* 311.13, S* 313. 
13, J 188, 2, G 349. 2). This has always been interpreted—not only 
by the translators, but by the commentators, N and Gc—as meaning : 
“The words sama, samdhi, and samddhi all have one and the same 
meaning. They all mean the entrance into a state of confidence 
on the part of kings.” (Ge defines visvdsopagamah by: visvdsah 
panabandhavisayo niscaya upagamyate ’neneti. Cf. footnotes 5 





* gatruvijigisubhydm sambhiyobhayasamvddena visvdsdrtham dhitah 
samadhih. Both this and N’s gloss are obviously etymologizing; they try 
to render separately sam and d-dhi (root dhd with 4). 

7™samdhyartham dhitah putrddir iha samdhir ity upacaryate. 
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and 6; this is the Leitmotif of the Chapter.) If that is so, since 
samdhi in this context unquestionably means “ agreement, treaty 
(between states),” it would seem to follow that samadhi means 
the same thing. The assumption is that K’s text definitely states 
that, in its usage, these three words are interchangeable synonyms, 

It may seem rash to propose a different interpretation from this 
which has been so universally accepted. Yet I am obliged to do 
just that, for the following reasons. 

First, we must consider not only samadhi but the other supposed 
synonym of samdhi, namely sama. Can the author have meant 
that Sama is synonymous with samdhi in the sense of “ agreement, 
treaty, alliance”? What sama means in K is made extremely clear 
by Chapter 2 of Book 6, which is Topic 97, and is entitled sama- 
vydyamikam, “on tranquillity and strenuosity.” At the beginning 
of this Chapter the two terms discussed in it are thus defined: 
Samavydyamau yogaksemayor yonth. karmadrambhaném yogara- 
dhano vydyamah. karmaphalopabhoganam ksemaradhanah Samah. 
That is: “Tranquillity and strenuosity are the (respective) 
source(s) of exertion and peaceful possession * (yoga and ksema; 
in inverse order). Strenuosity is the accomplishment by exertion 
of the undertaking of activities. Tranquillity is the accomplish- 
ment by peaceful possession of the enjoyment of the fruits of 
activities (once attained).” From this—and the following Topic 
contains nothing to suggest a modification of it—it seems clear that 
Sama, “tranquillity,” contains no suggestion of “ agreement, treaty, 
bargain,” or “alliance” (samdhi). What point would there be in 
K’s deliberately blurring the meaning of this clear and simple 
term, which (with its opposite, “strenuosity”) he thought im- 
portant enough to deserve a whole Chapter? And surely it would 
be confusing the meaning to call “tranquillity” a synonym of 
“* agreement.” 

If, then, K at the beginning of Topic 122 says that sama and 
samdhi (and also samadhi) have just one artha, it seems to me 
that he must have meant not one “ meaning,” but one “ purpose ” 
—another, and a very familiar, meaning of artha. And, he adds, 
that purpose (not “ meaning”) is rajidm visvdsopagamah, “ the 
arriving at confidence on the part of kings”; more freely, making 





® Ge: apirvalabho yogah, tasya vydydmah kdranam ; arjitandm nirvighno- 
pabhogah ksemah, tasya Samah kdranam. Our fragment of N does not 
contain this passage. 
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the other fellow feel safe with you (while you privately get ready 
to cut his throat). It is simply for this purpose that one either 
practises “ tranquillity ” (lying low, seeming to be free from any 
ambition and quite satisfied with things as they are) ; or, secondly, 
makes a treaty with the power he fears; or, thirdly, furnishes 
hostages to him. (The latter two may be combined; see below.) 
All these various methods have the same goal, to lull him into a 
feeling of security (visvdsopagama). The particular subject of 
Topic 122 is “the making of agreements,” samdhikarma; but its 
opening sentences remind the reader that the only political reason 
for making them is precisely that, to make the enemy think you 
are not a menace. The Topic goes on to say that agreements 
between rival powers may be based on simple words, oaths, guaran- 
tors, or “receipt” (of hostages; pratigraha, see below). In the 
last instance it is sought to make the enemy’s confidence especially 
strong by combining “ agreement ” with “ receipt (of hostages) .” 
In all cases it is clearly understood that you will break your 
agreement the minute it suits your convenience. 

The word samadhi occurs once again in Topic 122 (S* 312. 11, 
S* 314.11, J 188.15, G@ 351.1). The text is discussing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of giving one or another kind of 
hostage, and says: apalyasamddhau tu kanydputradane, dadat tu 
kanyam atisamdhatte ; “ Now when offspring are given as hostages, 
as to the giving of a daughter or a son, rather the one who gives 
a daughter gets the better of (his enemy).” ® 

The only other occurrence of the word samadhi in K, as far as 
I have discovered from Shama Sastry’s Index Verborum (Mysore, 
5 vols., 1924-5), is that referred to above in my second paragraph. 
The context throws no light on the meaning, and we have no 
ancient commentary on the passage, but “freeing of hostages ” 
(with Ge) fits certainly at least as well as “ breaking of treaties 
of peace ” (St; similarly M). 

The only verb form from sam-d-dha recorded in the Index 
Verborum as occurring in K gives us no help.*® Nor is it often 





*So Ge, and apparently N, whose gloss is not quite clear (possibly 
corrupt, as much of its text certainly is). This is surely more plausible 
philologically than “In case of an agreement based on offspring (as 
hostages) ,” though the essential meaning is the same. 

*°Tt occurs in the third line from the end of Book 7 (S* 319. 2): 
sarvopaydn samddadhyat, “he shall apply (make use of) all the (political) 
methods (means) .” 
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used in the sense of “ pledge” (as a hostage, or; the like) in other 
Sanskrit works. In fact I know of no case where it has precisely 
this meaning, and have found only one passage where it comes 
fairly close to it. This is Mbh. (Calc.) 7.4253 (quoted in BR.): 
evam tvayi samaddhaya dharmarajam, “Thus having entrusted to 
thee Dharmaraja (Yudhisthira).” Arjuna speaks to Krsna, en- 
trusting Y. to his care before setting out to kill Jayadratha. There 
is no question, of course, of hostageship; but it may be noted that 
samadhaya is here a synonym of ntksipya, used in the same context 
a few lines before (4250: tvayi caham ... mrpam niksipya) ; and 
it is well known that ni-ksip is familiarly used in the sense of 
“ pledge, pawn.” 

More important is the well-known use of d-dha, verb, and ddhi, 
noun, in the sense of “ pledge, deposit, (put up as) security (fora 
debt).”** The noun, ddha, in particular, is the regular word for 
this in legal literature. The verb d-dhd seems to be not so con- 
monly recorded ; but it is very important that it occurs twice in 
the very same Chapter of K which we are discussing, and obviously 
in the sense of “ pledge, deliver as hostage.” All commentators 
and translators so understand it, and the interpretation cannot 
possibly be questioned. The instances are ddhdtum §S' 312. 15, 
S* 314.15, J 188.19, G(2) 351.5; and ddadhyat (dtmanam 
ddadhyat, na caikaputram, “he shall give himself as a hostage, 
rather than his only son”), S* 313.12, S* 315.13, J 189.7, 
G(2) 353. 5. 

Since samadhi is a root noun from sam-d-dhd exactly parallel 
in formation to ddhi “ pledge, security” from d-dhd, and since 
Sanskrit is full of formations in which the prefix sam adds no 
more than “ perfective ” or “intensive” force to the verbal root 
(Whitney 1077%b; Renou p. 145), the etymological basis seems clear 
and simple for the meaning which the context compels us to assume 
for samadhi. The repeated use of forms of d-dhd in the same sense 
and the same context is a strong support for our theory. 

I assume that samadhi was originally a noun of action and meant 
“the act of pledging as hostage ” or “the condition of giving, or 
having given, hostages.” It probably still has this meaning in 
upatyasamadhau (S* 312.11, above), which means “in case of the 





11 Cf. also dhitaka, “slave delivered by his owner to a creditor as pledge 
for a debt,” S*, S* 47. 18; J 29. 10; G@ (1) 113. 1. 
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pledging-as-hostage of a child.” It certainly means this in the 
triad Samah samdhih samadhih (S' 311.13, above). In the com- 
pound samddhi-moksa, however, it probably has become concrete, 
and means “ hostage,” as N and Ge say, so that the compound 
means “ freeing of hostages.” Similarly, the English noun hostage 
comes, through Old French, from a popular Latin *obsidaticum, 
from Latin obsiddtus; the first meaning was “hostageship, con- 
dition of a hostage,” from which was derived later the concrete 
meaning which the word now has exclusively in English.—If how- 
ever anyone wishes to assume that samddhi-moksa means (contrary 
to N and Gc) “freeing from, or dissolution of, the state of having 
given hostages,” I see no way of proving him wrong, and the result 
is substantially the same. 

The same shift from abstract to concrete may perhaps be found 
in the use of pratigraha, “ receipt,” used several times as a near- 
synonym of samddhi in the same chapter of K (and like samadhi 
not recorded elsewhere in Sanskrit literature in this sense). It is 
clearly defined in the text itself: bandhumukhyapragrahah prati- 
grahah, “ Receipt is the taking (as hostages) of important kinsmen,” 
S' 312. 8, S* 314. 8, J 188.12, G(2) 350.9. Here it is certainly a 
noun of action (so J; M, inaccurately as I think, renders it as con- 
crete, “ Geisel”). In the compound pratigrahagrahanavtsvastasya, 
next line, it seems likely to be concrete: “of one who feels secure 
in (because of) the taking of a (concrete ‘receipt,’ i.e. a) hos- 
tage,” ** although possibly even here one might understand “ secure 
in the taking of receipt, in having got ‘ receipt.’ ” ** 

Finally, the heading (sitra) of Topic 123 in K must surely 
have been samddhimoksah, as N gives it at the beginning of the 
text of the Topic. The word samdhimoksah, found in all printed 
texts at the beginning of Chapter 17 (— Topics 122-123), is clearly 
a corruption, induced by the heading of the associated Topic 122, 
namely samdhikarma. Not “the dissolution of agreements,” but 
“the freeing of hostages ” (or “ the freeing from the condition of 
having given hostages”), is the subject of Topic 123. One needs 
only to read the text to see this. That samadhimoksah, immediately 





12S0 (if I understand them rightly) J, and Ge (parasmdt pratigraho 
maya grhita iti visrambhena sthitasya). Unfortunately N has a lacuna 


here. 
18 Note that, etymologically, samddhi starts from the point of view of the 
giver, pledger, of a hostage, pratigraha from that of the recipient. 


vd 
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following samdhikarma in the same line, was changed to samdhi- 
moksah, is not at all strange in view of the notoriously bad state 
of K tradition. 

This little study is only a sample of what, in my opinion, will 
have to be multiplied literally hundreds of times before this highly 
technical, crabbed, difficult, and yet enormously important work of 
Indian literature is understood. Even the great dictionary of 
Bohtlingk and Roth is of little use here. This text was unknown 
in their day, and they seem to have made relatively little use of 
the later technical literature from the same field. Consequently K 
is full of technical terms which are not found in any dictionary, 
and can only be understood by study of the contexts. Important 
contributions have been made by Shama Sastry, Jolly, and espe- 
cially Meyer. Still more important, in my opinion, are those of 
Ganapati Sastri’s Sanskrit commentary, which was relatively ne- 
glected, and its value seriously underestimated, by Meyer. Ganapati 
alone, of modern interpreters of K, has the correct understanding 
of samadhi; and this is a far from unique case. But even Ganapati 
has not come within leagues of a final understanding of the whole 
of the ArthaSastra. 
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Most INVESTIGATORS in the field of Hurrian grammar agree on 
the existence of a “ singular nominative in -§” and of a “ singular 
accusative in -n.” They have to admit, however, that the -n of the 
latter form is in many instances missing.’ 

The question as to the legitimacy of the terms “ nominative ” 
and “ accusative ” will be left aside here; it is evident that such 
terms, created for Indo-European languages, are applicable to 
languages of an entirely different structure only with reservations. 
The problem which will be investigated here is a purely formal 
one: that of the alleged interchange of forms with and without -n. 
If such an interchange exists, there must be a definite principle 
which governs it. 

The discovery of such a principle will be facilitated by the com- 
parison of sentences which display the forms under discussion in 
an identical, or at least similar, context. The following are good 
examples : 


‘é 


(a) as-ti-t-in Se-e-ni-iw-wa-ti-e (34) a-ru-u-Sa-i (IV 33 f.)? 
“T gave my brother’s wife.” 
un-du-ma-a-an se-e-ni-iw-wa-ti-e-en as-ti a-ru-u-sa-té (III 
11) “when* I gave my brother’s wife.” 
(b) mi-ha-a-ri-t-in (28) Se-e-nt-iw-wa-ti-e-ni-e a-a-t-e-e pé-te-es- 
ti-tén (III 27f.) “let the dowry 


994 


satisfactory. 





1 Messerschmidt, Mitanni-Studien 8; Bork, Die Mitannisprache 12, 46. 
The lack of the -n where expected leads Friedrich (Kleine Beitrige zur 
churritischen Grammatik 9) and Speiser (BAOS 74 6; JAOS 59 291, 307 f.) 
to the belief that the normal form of the “ accusative” is that without -n, 
and that this suffix, where it appears, may carry a meaning of its own. 

? All unspecified quotations are taken from the Mitanni letter for which, 
besides the autograph in V(orderasiatische) S(chriftdenkm&ler) XII 200, 
Friedrich’s transliteration published on pp. 8ff. of his Kleinasiatische 
Sprachdenkmiler is used. 

* Cf. my remark, Lang. 15 217 n. 2. 

‘For the general idea cf. E(1) A(marna) 29 24: [w ti-Jir-ha-tum sa 
INi-im-mu-u-r[i-ia a-bi-i]-ka ga [t-Se-b]i-lu paté la i-8u “and the dowry 
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pée-te-es-ti-e-na-an ni-ha-a-a-ri (III 34) “may the dowry 
be satisfactory.” 
(c) wn-du-ma-a-an Se-e-ni-iw-wa-e-en pa-as-3[u-8i]° (II 107) 
“when my brother had sent an embassy.” ® 
[un-du-ma-a-an]" hé-en-ni-e-en §Se-e-ni-tw-wa pa-as-Su-si 
(I 65) “ [when] now(?) my brother had sent an em- 
bassy.” 
(d) Se-e-ni-iw-wa-e-en at-ta-ar-ti-iw-wa-tan tis-Sa-an-na-ma-an 
an-za-an-nu-u-hu-Sa-a-u (51) ta-a-ta-ra-as-ka-e (III 
50 f.) “I asked my brother very much for 
] ™ Se-e-ni-tw-wa an-za-a-an-nu-u-hu-si tis- 
ga-an (I 18) “[ ] there was a request made 
on the part of my brother.” 


Scarce as these examples may be, they suggest, upon closer 
examination, that the presence or absence of the -n depends on 
the place which the respective noun* occupies in the sentence. 
The form without -n is invariably placed towards the end of the 
sentence, while at the beginning of the sentence the -n is obligatory. 

With regard to the n-less type it is essential to add that it is 
always preceded by an n-suffix attached to the first, or occasionally 


to the second, word of the sentence. For further illustration of 
this point, the following passages may be compared: 
Se-e-na-wa-sa-an 1Ni-im-mu-u-ri-i-as (85) 
ta-e ap-li ta-a-a-nu-u-Sa (86) URU]-hi-pé-ni (1 84 ff.) 
‘your brother Nimmuriya made a gener- 
ous(?) present with the city Ihipe” 
(here the so-called nominative begins the sentence) or 
pa-as-si-na-an Se-e-ni-iw-wa (113) su-ti-ta (III 112f.) 
“my brother has sent an embassy to me ” 


(where the verb heads the sentence). 





of Nimmuriya, your father, which he sent had no limits.” For the syntax 
of the sentence I must refer here to a paper soon to appear in Lang. 

5 The restitution is justified by the passage quoted immediately hereafter. 

* For the syntax I again refer to the paper mentioned in fn. 4. 

* The reason for this restitution will become obvious presently; another 
possibility which may be considered is a-ti-i-ni-i-in (cf. below p. 219). 

7 Restore a word ending in -n. 

* Proper names are deliberately neglected here; the suffix is obligatory 
with them whatever place in the sentence they may occupy. 
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The cases which show the -n after the second word are only 
apparent exceptions. As far as they have been quoted,’ they begin 
with the word unduman, and the statement is in order that all 
other sentences *® starting with this word share the same pecu- 
liarity. The existence of wn-du (II 56, III 61) shows that unduman 
must be analyzed as wndu-ma-n; in other words, the sentences in 
question start with a word to which already two suffixes, -ma and 
-n, are attached. It is easily understood that, in such circumstances, 
the -n of the “ accusative” preferred a position after the second 
word. 

Another conglomerate of the type of undu-ma-n is ati-ni-n. 
Although occurrences of ati alone are non-existent, the frequency 
of the particle -ni** leaves no doubt as to the correctness of the 
analysis given. Two examples may suffice as documentation : 


a-ti-t-ni-t-in ta-Se-e-en id-du-u-us-ta (I 90) “ 
the present is on its way.” * 

a-ti-i-ni-i-in (93) Se-e-ni-iw-wa-e-en ta-a-du-ka-a-ri-is su- 
u-ti-ra hi-na-si (II 92 f.) “may my brother 
have established love with me 


Hence,"* the following rule can tentatively be posited: The -n 
of the “ accusative ” follows its noun immediately only when this 
noun begins the sentence, or when the noun is second in the sen- 
tence after a word which itself already supports two enclitic 
suffixes. 

For conclusive proof of this thesis one might demand a com- 
prehensive treatment of all n- “ accusatives,” on the one hand, and 
all n-less “ accusatives ” on the other, and the further demonstra- 
tion that their occurrence follows the given rule. In the present 
stage of our knowledge this would involve a discussion of a good 





*II 107; III 11; ef. I 65. 20 TT 57; III 2, 21, 35; IV 30. 

1 Cf. Lang. 15 253. For the sake of clearness it may be added that this 
-ni must be kept apart from the nominalizing suffix -ne which is found 
after the -we of the “genitive” and after subjunctive verbal forms (cf. 
Speiser, JAOS 59 307 with fn. 56). Whether the -ne which appears in 
certain nouns between stem and suffix (cf. Speiser, 1. ¢. and Friedrich, 
Anal. Or. 12 125) is identical, I do not know. With regard to ti-we-e-ni-en 
(IV 33, see below) I remark that the final -en (not -in) is due to the e in 
which tiwe ends; without the particle, a form tiwe-n is to be expected. 

12 For the syntax see Lang. 15 219. 

18 Other examples are I 94, 95; II 13, 97; III 59. 
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many incomprehensible passages and amount to a commentary on 
the Mitanni letter. This cannot be attempted here, but it can 
confidently be stated that, so far as our understanding goes, the 
theory is borne out by the evidence of the inscriptions. 

The thesis implies the rejection of the customary explanation 
of the element -man. It is said ** to be a particle with the meaning 
“and” or “but.” If it contains a conjunction, according to the 
view developed, it is represented by -ma*® alone. 

This interpretation is strongly supported, if not required, by 
such cases where the ma is inserted between the stem of a noun 
and the -n of the “ accusative.” Besides 


Se-e-ni-iw-wa-ta-a-ma-a-an ti-wi Su-uk-ku kul-li (II 12, 49) 
we find, with different word-order but otherwise identical : 

ti-wa-e-ma-a-an Suk-ku se-e-ni-iw-wa-ta kul-li (IV 1) 
According to the principle established above one should, in the 


second case, expect the n-form tiwe-n. Instead, tiwe-ma-n is actually 


found. 
Other examples of this kind are: 


u-u-li-e-en §e-e-ni-iw-wa-us (54) pa-as-s-1-it-hé pa-as-sa- 
ri-t-wa-a-en (IV 53f.) “my brother must not send 
another man as ambassador ” ** 
as against 
u-u-li-ma-a-an pa-as-se-e-e-ta (IV 55) “should he send 
another man.” *” 
ta-a-an-ki-ma-a-a-an an-ti ma-a-an-ni (IV 58 f., 60) 
as against 


an-ti-ma-a-an ma-a-an-ni ta-a-an-ki (IV 78). 


Compare, furthermore, ni-ha-a-ri-i-in (III 27, see above 217) 
with ni-ha-a-ri-ma-a-an (III 15); me-e-na-a-an (IV 61) with 
me-e-na-ma-an (IV 63). 





14*See Friedrich, Kleine Beitrige 14 ff. where the earlier literature is 


quoted. 
18 In the Hurrian of the Bogazkéy tablets frequently -m occurs instead. 


1° Cf. Friedrich, Kleine Beitrige 10. 
17 Cf. ibid. 20. 
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One may refer, moreover, to the passage 


ur-hé-e-en pa-a-la gu-li-a-a-ma pa-a-li-ma-a-an ur-ha gu- 
li-a-a-ma (III 106). 


Whatever its sense ** may be, it is evident that the sentence con- 
sists of two parallel parts. In the same way as pa-a-la corresponds 
with ur-ha, the initial ur-hé-e-en corresponds with pa-a-li-ma-a-an. 
By the side of wrhen one cannot but expect another n-form pali-n ; 
one actually has pali-ma-n. 

The ni which we encountered in ati-ni-n is handled in an analo- 
gous fashion. It is, however, more rarely employed with ordinary 
nouns. A good example seems: 

ti-wa-e-ni-en hi-su-tih-hu-si-uw-wa (IV 33) “the word was 
no reason for offence.” 

What is true for the singular is also true for the plural. The 
relationship between 

astis 1° astin ?° astt 21, 22 
is exactly paralleled by that between 


ennasus 2° entllan 
twwallan -l(a) .... tiwena** 


The best example for the last mentioned form is afforded by the 
GilgameS passage KBo VI 33 = KUB VIII 611 8f. 
D@al-ga-mi-su-ul ti-wij-na[ -ta] (9) a-lu-ma-a-i-in 
ka-ti-ta “ Gilgame3 announced the words to 





18 See Friedrich, Kleine Beitrage 40 and compare my criticism, Lang. 15 
254. 

1° See Friedrich, Kleine Beitrige 7 ff. 

*° Example above. 

*1 Besides III 11 (above) III 1, 21; IV 58 are additional occurrences. 

*2 Compare furthermore ni-ha-a-ri II 14; III 42; IV 48; d¢e-e-ni-iw-woa 
I 49, 75, 110; III 33, 99; IV 12. Confront moreover ta-%e-e-en I 90 with 
ta-e I 85 (above); ta-a-an-ki-i-in I 96 with ta-a-an-ki IV 78 (above) ; 
Su-e-e-en I 57 with Su-e I 69. 

*8 See Friedrich, Kleine Beitrage 10 ff. 

71 73 (below), 99, 105, 108; II 75; III 53, 56; IV 30 (below); II 80 


is slightly damaged. 
*48 Cf. Ungnad, ZA NF 1 135; Friedrich, Kleine Beitrige 29. 
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because in this epical, probably archaic, language the suffix seems 
to be -2 alone. In the Mitanni letter -la is found instead. But it 
must be emphasized that a word like twe-na never occurs at the 
beginning of a sentence and that it is invariably preceded by the 
1 element after the first word. E. g. 


1Ma-ni-e-el-la-ma-an (72) pa-as-si-i-it-hi-wu-us we-ru-u-sa- 
a-al-la-a-an (73) ma-a-na Su-e-ni ti-wa-e-e-na ta-a-nu- 
Sa-a-us-Se-na (I 71 ff.) “ Mane, your ambassador, knows * 
that ** I fulfilled my promises.” 

1-i-al-li-e-ni-i-in ti-wa-e-naMES jy-i-al-la-ma-an (31) Se-e- 
ni-tw-wa-us ka-du-u-sa-a-as-se-na (IV 30f.) 
“what words my brother announced.” 


With another noun compare e. g.: 


i-i-al-la-a-ni-t-in. (58) am-ma-ti-tw-wa-us at-ta-iw-wa-us 
at-ta-t-ip-pa wa-e-wa ma-ka-a-an-na (59) gi-pa-a-nu-lu- 
u-us-ta-a-as-Se-na (III 57 ff.) “What presents my grand- 
father (and) my father were continuously sending to 
your father.” 

at-ta-a-ar-ti-i-wa-na-a-ma-a-an §u-t-al-la-ma-an__ ta-Se-e-e- 
naMES (89) tis-Sa-an tis-Sa-an gi-lu-u-su-a (I 88 f.) 
“the gifts which are connected with your fathership( ?) 
he did decidedly not bring.” 


Initially in the sentence one might expect, by analogy with 
tiwe-n, to encounter a form like *tiwe-na-l(a).*" Instead ti-wa-a-al- 
la-a-an is actually found: 


ti-wa-a-al-la-a-an Sur-wa §Se-e-ni-iw-wa-ta (17) ka-ti-ik-ki 
(IV 16f.) “there is a communication to my 
brother with regard to the words (affairs).” 





25 See Messerschmidt, Mitanni-Studien 32 f. 

2° The dependent clause seems to be indicated by the particles after the 
governing verbal form. 

27 For a while I had reconstructed this form as *tiwe-na-n and was of 
the opinion that it actually occurs in II 65 (t[i-wa-]e-na-a-an). Since 
then, I have learned that the quoted form consists of the sing. “acc.” tiwen 
plus an n-suffix which is required (see a forthcoming article in Lang.) by 
the verbal form an-za-a-an-ni. My remark, Lang. 15 252 fn. 12 is to be 
rectified accordingly. 
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It can hardly be doubted that this form arose from *tiwenla which 
in turn goes back to *tiwena-la.?™ 
Another example of these rather rare forms is extant in: 


DINGIR.MESe_¢-ni-il-la-a-an §e-e-ni-iw-wa-ti-e-na_pal-la-i-sal- 
la-ma-an (IV 65) “let a word be directed to 
the gods of my brother 


Here an original *eni-na-la must be posited which yielded with 
syncope *eninla** and further enilla. 

A third form of this type is ur-hal-la-a-an which occurs in two 
parallel nominal sentences; words which certain persons convey: 


ur-hal-la-a-an (IV 23, 29) “are true.” *° 


The urhe which must be inferred is attested to in II 106 (cf. 
II 103). 

The result of this paper can be summed up as follows: The 
suffixes -n (sgl.) and -la (pl.), indicating the persons or things 
affected by an action, are loose elements which only in special 
syntactic circumstances are added to the respective nouns directly. 
In this respect, these suffixes differ markedly from the other suffixes 
-§ (sgl.) and -sus (pl.) which introduce the acting person or persons 
and which are invariably attached to their nouns. 





#7 This implies that not only i but also @ was subject to syncope in 
certain circumstances. The examples for the syncope of i are rather frequent 
(see Friedrich, Kleine Beitrage 6; Speiser, JAOS 59 307 fn. 56); another 
example for syncopated a is Sawallasa (I 79), if it is correctly derived 
from sawala-na-3a by Speiser (1. c. 296 fn. 29). 

*° The suffix after the verb indicates that the following words are de- 
pendent on it. 

*°In this form the syncope, then, affects a vowel other than that in 
*eni-na (which becomes enna: Friedrich, Kleine Beitrage 5 f.). 

*°In both passage pal-ta-a-la-an (pa-al-ta-a-la-an) follows. The con- 
sistent spelling with one / only (in striking contradistinction to the two U 
of urhallan in both passages) arouses some scepticism as to the correctness 
of the translation “ are correct, authentic” (Friedrich, Kleine Beitraige 39; 
Speiser, JAOS 59 293). 





THE HEBREW ACCUSATIVE OF TIME AND PLACE 


THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 
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DEsPITE all the work that has been done on Hebrew syntax there 
still remain many problems as yet unsatisfactorily explained. Some 
of these have to do with the Hebrew accusative of time and place. 
It is the purpose of this paper to explore this field in order to 
determine whether the generally accepted conclusions are in every 
particular correct and to offer other conclusions. 


I. The Hebrew Accusative of Time 


The Hebrew accusative of time is our first problem. The gram- 
mars have all been saying that the accusative can be used in Hebrew 
to express point of time as well as duration of time, but the evi- 
dences would indicate that this is not so. The Hebrew accusative 
of time would seem to indicate duration of time only. For example, 
the accusative hayyém “today ” means “during the day, during 
today.” To express point of time one has to use the preposition b, 
bayyom hazz?h “on this (particular) day.” Accordingly the accu- 
sative yom ’ehdd in Gen. 27:45 expresses, not point of time, as 
regularly asserted, but duration of time, “in the course of one day, 
during one day.” Similarly, mahar, which has lost its article and 
has become an adverb, means strictly “during tomorrow, in the 
course of tomorrow,” and the accusatives laylah and hallaylah 
express duration of time and not point of time, as a few examples 
will show: 


Exod. 13:21, “in order that they might travel day and night” 
(yimam waldylah). 
Josh. 8: 3, “he sent them off by night” (lay*/ah). 
Ruth 3:13, “spend the night here tonight (hallaylah), = 
then in the morning (babbdqer) 
Gen. 26:24, “ Yahweh appeared to him that night” (ballay- 
lah hahi’). 
As these examples indicate, when point of time is intended, Hebrew 
uses the preposition b and not the accusative, as is again made clear 
in the two following examples: 
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II Sam. 2:10, “he reigned two years” (Stayim Sanim). 

Gen. 47:18, “they came to him in the second year” (bassa- 

nah hassénit). 

Whenever the accusative would seem to indicate point of time, 
a closer examination will show that duration of time is intended. 
An example is to be found in Deut. 5:14, where yém hass¢bi% at 
the beginning of the verse is exactly parallel to séset yamim at the 
beginning of the previous verse and means “ during the seventh 
day, throughout the seventh day,” as against the ordinary render- 
ing which makes the noun nominative. Another example occurs 
in Gen. 14:4, where $lds-‘eSréh Sindh means strictly “in the 
course of the thirteenth year,” and not “in the thirteenth year,” 
as usually translated, which translation would require the insertion 
of the preposition 6, as indeed the Samaritan version reads. Still 
another example is Jer. 28:16, which must be translated “ you 
shall die in the course of the year” (hassinah). To express point 
of time here we would have to emend the text to bassdnah hazz6t, 
as the versions regularly do and likewise modern scholars. How- 
ever, no change at all is necessary in the Massoretic text when the 
construction is properly understood. A final example is the ex- 
pression “two years before the earthquake” in Amos 1:1. It is 
true that this accusative does seem to indicate point of time, but 
actually it is a point of time reached by movement backward from 
a particular event, and it is for this reason that the accusative is 
used. 

So far as I know there is actually only one instance in the whole 
of the Old Testament where the accusative would seem to express 
point of time and there the text is clearly corrupt. The instance 
is in II Sam. 21:9, where the Massoretic text has the accusative 
t*hillat “ at the beginning,” but 17 manuscripts and the Qere read 
correctly bit*hillat, with the preposition b. Hence our rule can be 
stated quite definitely: The Hebrew accusative of time expresses 
duration of time only and never point of time. The sense of motion 
in time is always present. 


II. The Hebrew Accusative of Place 


A similar problem has to do with the Hebrew accusative of place. 
The grammars all say that this can indicate place where as well as 
place whither, i.e., that it can be locative as well as terminative, 
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but this is more than questionable, as an examination of the usage 
will show. 

Directions are regularly expressed in the accusative in Hebrew, 
but motion is of course implied here, “to the north,” “to the west,” 
etc. Hence the accusative is strictly not locative, as affirmed, but 
terminative, and in many instances the terminative ending -dh is 
added, giving added proof to our contention. 

The accusative is regularly used in Hebrew after verbs express- 
ing the idea of settling down in a place, verbs like ydsab, giir, 
Sakan, Sikab, and hanaéh. However, the accusative here is not 
locative, but terminative, because all the verbs imply motion to 
the place where the settling down takes place, as is clear from an 
example like Gen. 13:12, wayye’*hal ‘ad-stdém “he tented (ex- 
tended his tenting-ground) as far as Sodom,” or Josh. 11:5, 
wayyah*nt ... ’el-mé mérém “they moved their camp to the 
waters of Merom.” Hence the accusative in Gen. 33:18, regularly 
cited as locative, is strictly terminative, wayythan ’et-p*né hair 
“he moved his camp to the front of the city.” Similarly, the 
accusative in II Sam. 17: 26, also cited as locative, is terminative 
wayythan ... *eres haggil*ad “he moved his camp into the land 
of Gilead,” correctly translated in the Septuagint by «is tiv yi 
Tadads. 

The use of petah in such an expression as petah habbayit “ at 
the entrance of the house,” is regularly cited as an instance of the 
locative accusative, but it is to be noted at once that in all such 
constructions petah is always construct and never absolute. The 
usage is exactly like that of the three nouns derek, mil, and “ésel 
in Deut. 11:30, “Are they not beyond the Jordan, west of it,’ 
toward (derek) the sunset, in the land of the Canaanites who live 
in the Arabah, opposite (mil) Gilgal, beside (’ésel) the terebinths 
of Moreh?” Here are three nouns in the construct state used as 
prepositions, and this is the explanation of petah used locatively. 
The prepositions were originally nouns and several nouns in 
Hebrew are used both as nouns and as prepositions and are on the 
way to becoming real prepositions. Of these petah is one. 

Another is bayit, used locatively only in the construct, bét, as 
is the case with petah, and never in the absolute and never with a 





1]I.e., happetah in the absolute can never mean “at the entrance.” This 
can only be expressed in Hebrew by prefixing the preposition b. 
* Reading ""N for the senseless MT ““MN; see Meek, JBL 48. 165 ff. 
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pronominal suffix.* By analogy place-names beginning with bét, 
e. g., bét’él, may be used without the preposition b to indicate place 
where, but the preposition is never omitted in the case of other 
place-names, even though they begin with b, e.g., babél. Hence 
the dropping of the preposition b before bét used locatively is not 
due to haplography, as some grammarians affirm. The noun is 
simply used as a preposition and as such it always appears in its 
shortest form, the construct. 

Certain nouns like mar’sét “ place at the head,” and marg*lét 
“place at the foot,” are used in the accusative to indicate place 
where, but this is because they have the preformative mém, which 
in itself is locative, and to add the preposition } is accordingly 
quite unnecessary and would be redundant. This too is the expla- 


nation of mabé’ “ place of entering,” in Prov. 8:3, and of another 


alleged locative accusative in Isa. 16:2, “ The daughters of Moab 
will be at the fords (ma‘badrét) of the Arnon.” In the latter case 
there is also present the idea of motion because the verb “ to be ” 
here carries with it the sense of “to come together, to gather,” 
and is thus translated by some. 

Still another alleged instance of the locative accusative is found 
in the expression tisma* hassimayim occurring in I Kgs. 8: 32, 34, 


36, 39, 48, 45, 49 and in II Chron. 6: 27 and regularly translated 
“mayest thou hear in the heavens.” But in I Kgs. 8: 30 the ex- 
pression appears as tisma* ’el-hassimayim “ mayest thou hear into 
the heavens,” showing that the accusative in the other verses is not 
to be taken as locative, but terminative. The duplicate of the Kings 
passage, II Chron. 6: 21-39, has tisma‘ min-hassidmayim, except in 
verse 27, as noted already, indicating that the Chronicler inter- 
preted the accusative in Kings as expressing place whither, exactly 
as the verb ydsa@’ may be used with the preposition min, as it usually 
is, or with the accusative, as it is sometimes, e. g., in Gen. 44: 4, 
yas’ *et-hdir.* Hence it is possible to interpret the accusatives of 
the Kings passage with the Chronicler as expressing motion from 
or with the first verse of the Kings passage (I Kgs. 8:30) as 
expressing motion to, but it is not possible to interpret the accu- 
satives as locative. The usage in Hebrew shows that motion is 





8 peté in II Chron. 33: 20, which might be cited against this, is of course 
a scribal error for began bété “in the garden of his house,” as is shown 
by the LXX and the duplicate passage in II Kgs. 21: 18. 

“Cf. the English “ They went out of the city” and “ They left the city.” 
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always implied in the accusative of place, even as it is in the 
accusative of time. 


III. The So-called Locative hé 


Our conclusion then is that the regular use of the accusative of 
time and place in Hebrew is terminative and not locative, i.e., it 
is used to indicate motion in time or space and not place where in 
time or space; and that raises the question whether the so-called 
locative hé is really locative at all or terminative only. 

In the Ras Shamra texts the suffixed hé of time and place is 
always terminative and never locative,> and the presumption is 
that the same thing is true in Hebrew. Scholars, however, see a 
few instances of the locative use of final hé and these we need to 
examine. 

One instance is in Jer. 29: 15, “ Yahweh has raised up (hégim) 
for us prophets in Babylon,” where the Massoretic text has 
babélah. But the verb used here, giim, is a verb of motion, so that 
the final hé in babélah is strictly terminative and not locative. 
Most scholars, however, follow the Versions and read b*babél or 
bebabelah,® explaining the absence of the preposition b in the 
Massoretic text as due to haplography. 


Another alleged instance of locative hé is z*bilah in Hab. 3: 11, 


but practically all scholars repoint the word as z2*biléh “ its abode,” 


in which case the construction is to be interpreted as the accusative 
of specification or limitation: “The moon took its stand as to its 
abode,” i. e., “in its abode.” 

Again, hammizbéhah is cited as an instance of the locative use 
of final hé. The expression, however, is used only after the hiphil 
higtir and the combination means literally “to turn (a sacrifice 
into smoke toward the altar,” hammizbéhah being a variant of the 
simple accusative used in Lev. 6:8 and of ‘al-hammizbéah used 
elsewhere. Hence the final hé, when it appears, is strictly termi- 
native and not locative. 

Still another alleged instance of the locative use of final hé is 
in I Kgs. 4: 14, where mah*ndy*mah apparently means “in Maha- 
naim,” since all the other place-names in the context that are 





5 For the occurrences see Ginsberg, Orientalia 7.9, note to line 6. 
* For the explanation of the final hé after the preposition 6 see Note 13 


below. 
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parallel to it have the preposition 6. In I Kgs. 4: 8-19 the writer 
is presenting a list of twelve officers of Solomon and the districts 
to which they were assigned. If mah*ndy*mah in verse 14 is not a 
slip on his part or on the part of some copyist,” he probably in- 
tended the meaning “assigned to Mahanaim.” In any case this 
one exception to our rule, if it is an exception, cannot be regarded 
as invalidating the rule. Hebrew writers were quite as prone to 
make grammatical errors as other writers, both ancient and 
modern,® and cannot be expected to have written flawless Hebrew 
with no exception whatever. Our conclusion then must be that the 
suffixed hé of time and place in Hebrew is regularly terminative 
and not locative, and hence it should be renamed terminative hé, 
locative hé being a misnomer. 


IV. The So-called Accusative Case-ending 


As is well known, Hebrew grammarians distinguish between a 
so-called accusative ending -ah and a so-called locative ending -ah, 
identical in writing; but the exclusively terminative use of the 
accusative of time and place in Hebrew and the exclusively termi- 
native use of final hé of time and place raise the question whether 
this ending is not exclusively the accusative ending or exclusively 


the terminative hé. 

Until the discovery of the terminative hé in the Ras Shamra 
texts I was inclined to believe that the -4@h ending in Hebrew was 
exclusively the accusative ending, with the final h simply a vowel 
letter, but the Ras Shamra texts have shown that to be impossible. 
The terminative hé of time and place does not appear very often 
in Ugaritic, but it does appear there,® and the presumption is that 
it appears in Hebrew as well, and there follows the further pre- 
sumption that final hé of time and place is always the terminative 
hé and never the case-ending, just as it is in Ugaritic. 

Accordingly an expression like g*biil sdépénah is not to be inter- 





*Since the LXX has Maapacéiov, with A reading Maavdiu, and Lucian 
and some cursives have év Maxe:Adu, one wonders whether the original was 
actually mah¢ndyemah. 

* Among ancient writings a good illustration is the famous Code of 
Hammurabi, where there are a great many scribal errors and a number 
of grammatical errors, e. g., the plur. u-ka-an-nu-su-ma, IT r 69, in place of 
the correct sing. 

* For the occurrences see Note 5 above. 
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preted with Ehrlich * as a construct noun plus another noun with 
the oblique case-ending -4h (= 4), “ the region of the north,” but 
as a construct noun plus another noun in the genitive with the 
terminative hé, “the region toward the north, the northern region.” 
Likewise, maml*két sipéndh in Jer. 1:15 is strictly not “the 
kingdoms of the north,” as Ehrlich argues," but “the kingdoms 
to the north, the northern kingdoms.” : 

Similarly, final -dh, often used with nouns after the prepositions 
l, *el, and ‘ad, is not to be interpreted with Ehrlich ** as the oblique 
case-ending (genitive) after a preposition, but as the pleonastic 
use of terminative hé. By analogy it is used occasionally with the 
prepositions 6 and min as well.*® 

Accordingly there seems to be no obstacle in the way of explain- 
ing all the occurrences of final -@h of time and place as the termi- 
native hé, and all the alleged instances of -dh as a case-ending can 
be otherwise explained, as we now proceed to show. 

The termination -dh is sometimes found with nouns in the 
construct state and this has been regularly interpreted as the 
accusative case-ending, but it is much better and more consistent 
with usage elsewhere to see in this the ter:>inative ending. For 
example, in Gen. 43:17, “he brought the men into the house of 
Joseph ” (bétah ydsép), the suffix of bétah is clearly the termina- 
tive hé, and all other examples that I know of can be thus explained. 
For instance, in Isa. 8: 23, “he brought contempt to the land of 
Zebulun ” (hégal ’arsadh z°biliin), where ’arsaéh has regularly been 
interpreted as having the accusative case-ending, it is much simpler 
to regard the ending as terminative. Here and in all similar cases 
motion is implied and usage elsewhere strongly favors the inter- 
pretation of the ending as terminative rather than accusative. In 
fact it would seem impossible to explain the ending as accusative 
because the vowel is long when by all the rules of Semitic grammar 
it ought to be short, if it is a case-ending. One could account for 
tone-lengthening in a closed syllable, but not at all for the length- 
ening and consequent preservation of a short vocalic ending. It is 
impossible to derive the -dh ending from the original short -a of 
the accusative. Being a short vocalic ending, the accusative ending 
had to disappear entirely in Hebrew. 





10 Randglossen zur hebréischen Bibel I 182. 
11 Op. cit. IV 234. 12 Op. cit. I 6. 
18 See, e. g., Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar § 90. e. 
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The word ‘arsih, which appears in the Massoretic text of Job 
34:13 and 37:12, has been cited by some as an accusative form, 
but the pointing is clearly wrong here. Practically all scholars 
agree that it should be “arséh, in accordance with the reading of 
one manuscript (Ken. 173) in 34:13 (’arsé) and the Syriac in 
37:12. 

Some scholars regard *6mnéh as the accusative form of ’émen, 
but the word appears only in Gen. 20: 12 and Josh. 7: 20, and in 
Gen. 20:12 some manuscripts and the Samaritan read ’d6mnéim. 
If *6mnéh is genuine, the ending can well be the feminine, since 
it carries the accent, as the case-ending never should. In that case 
‘Omen and *dmndh would be exactly parallel to words like ra‘ 
(masc.) and ra‘ah (fem.). 

Similarly, Jaylah has been interpreted as the accusative form of 
layil, but its frequent use in the nominative (e. g., in Gen. 8: 22) 
and the genitive (e.g., in Gen. 1:14) precludes this. The form 
is probably a survival from Proto-Semitic lailai, as many scholars 
believe, or the final hé may be deictic, to make the form emphatic. 

Again, m®iimah has been interpreted as the accusative form of 
mim, but its use in the nominative (e. g., in Deut. 13:18) mili- 
tates against this. The ending is to be explained as demonstrative 
or emphatic, parallel to the emphatic -ma ending in the Akkadian 
indefinite pronoun mimma, “ anything.” 

Two other words, hammdaw*tah, appearing only in Ps. 116: 15, 
and nahlah, appearing only in Ps. 124: 4, are cited as accusative 
forms, but they appear in the nominative only! Hence they can 
scarcely be accusative forms and may well be emphatic or feminine, 
if they are genuine. 

Another word, hahasmalah, is cited as an accusative in form, 
but it appears only in Ezek. 8:2, in the genitive after a construct 
noun! If genuine, it must be an emphatic form. 

A number of other words having the feminine ending and the 
additional -d) ending are cited from late poetry as clear instances 
of the accusative form. However, out of the seven words in this 
class four appear in the nominative only in the instances cited 
(‘ématah Exod. 15:16; y*si‘atah Jon. 2:10; Ps. 3:3;%* ‘ezratah 





14The only other occurrence of this word is in Ps. 80:3, where the 
ending is clearly the terminative hé after the preposition 1. 


8 
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Ps. 63:8; 94:17;%° ‘épatah Job 10: 22).%° One word (sdratah 
Ps. 120:1) appears in the genitive only, after the preposition ), 
which shows that the ending, if genuine, is the terminative hé. 
Another word (‘awlatih) appears in the nominative in Ezek. 28: 15, 
in the genitive after the preposition b in Ps. 125: 3, and in the 
accusative in Hos. 10: 13, but that surely does not make the ending 
accusative. Out of the seven words cited only one (sipdatah) 
appears in the accusative only, but this is only once, viz., in Hos. 
8:7, and the reason for the -dh ending here is manifestly not 
grammatical, but poetic, viz., to further the assonance with gamdah, 
semah, and gemah, appearing in the same verse ;*" or the final hé 
may be the result of the double writing of yodh, the first of which 
came to be read as hé in the period when there was so little differ- 
ence in writing between yodh and hé that the two were often 
confused. 

Another word allegedly accusative in form is the place-name 
yah*sah in Josh. 13:18; 21:36; I Chron. 6:63, but the word is 
nominative in the first citation and accusative only in the other 
two. The ending in all three cases must be a carry-over from the 
other occurrences of the word (Num. 21:23; Deut. 2:32; Jud. 
11:20; Jer. 48:21), where it is definitely the terminative hé. 

Finally, simmah is cited by some as having the terminative 
ending and by others as an accusative form. The first hypothesis 
is definitely ruled out by the Arabic cognate tamma, and the second 
is just as clearly wrong. The explanation of the forms sam and 
simmah in Hebrew is to be found in the Ugaritic cognates tm 
and tmt, where the final ¢ in the second form is to be explained 
as the demonstrative ¢, making tmt simply the deictic form of tm, 
exactly as Sit “he” and St# “she” in Akkadian are the deictic 
forms of Si and si.1* The demonstrative -t ending is very char- 





*8 The only other occurrence of this word is in Ps. 44: 27, where the 
ending is clearly the terminative hé after the verb of motion gimdah. 

1° For this as nom. see Ehrlich, op. cit. VI 223. 

17 Cf. the masc. imper. Sabah in Jer. 3: 12 rather than the correct fem. 
form sibi for the sake of the assonance with m*sibdh immediately follow- 
ing; see Meek, JQR 14. 284, n. 12. 

18In some Semitic languages both forms of the same word occur; in 
others only one. For example, Ugaritic writes the third sing. and plur. of 
the personal pronoun always with deictic -t (hwt “he,” hyt “she,” hmt 
“they ”), while South Arabic has all three in both forms. On the other 
hand, Phoenician writes the third sing. without deictic -t, but the third 
plur. with it. 
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acteristic of the Semitic languages and its regular equivalent in 
Hebrew is final h, as everyone knows. Hence sémméh is nothing 
other than the deictic form of sam, just as hémmdah is the deictic 
form of hém (cf. Phoenician and Ugaritic hmt “they”). Simi- 
larly, nah is simply the deictic form of *én and hénnah the deictic 
form of hén. Accordingly hénnaéh does not mean “hither” to the 
exclusion of “here,” as sometimes argued, any more than sdmmdah 
means exclusively “thither” and sam exclusively “there.” Hence 
the Massoretic text is not to be changed, as it is so often, when 
the context would give to sim the meaning “thither” or to 
simmah the meaning “ there.” 

Our investigation of the Hebrew accusative of time and place 
has accordingly led us to the following conclusions: (1) the accu- 
sative of time can only express duration of time and not point of 
time; (2) the accusative of place can be terminative only and 
never locative; (3) the so-called locative hé is terminative only 
and should be renamed terminative hé; and (4) the termination 
-ih is never to be interpreted as the accusative case-ending because 
this has not survived in Hebrew. These are conclusions radically 
different from those appearing in our current grammars and they 
go to show that there still remains much work to be done in the 


field of Hebrew syntax. 





LANGDON’S HISTORICAL AND RELIGIOUS TEXTS 
FROM THE TEMPLE LIBRARY OF NIPPUR— 
ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


S. N. KrRaMeEr 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


LaNne@pon’s volume, Historical and Religious Texts from the 
Temple Library of Nippur (— BE XXXI1), consists largely’ of 
copies of Sumerian “ literary ” tablets and fragments located in the 
Museum of the Ancient Orient of Istanbul. As the scholars who 
have had occasion to make use of the volume will attest, the auto- 
graphs contain an unusually large number of miscopies; if un- 
corrected, they will constitute an ever present source of error to 
the Assyriologists attempting to utilize their contents. To remedy 
this situation, I devoted approximately two months of a prolonged 
stay in Istanbul to the collation of the originals in the Museum of 
the Ancient Orient.? The following study will make available the 
results of this collation to Assyriologists.* 





*It must be stressed here that no criticism of Professor Langdon’s work 
is either intended or implied. When one recalls that the copying was done 
in 1912, at a period when our knowledge of Sumerian was far less extensive 
and trustworthy than it is today, and when it is realized that the tablets 
which he copied were unbaked and poorly cleaned, one is ready to appre- 
ciate the fact that the copies are no worse than they are. 

* From the day when I began the preparation for publication of Chiera’s 
two posthumous volumes: Sumerian Epics and Myths and Sumerian Tezts 
of Varied Contents, I have concentrated practically all my efforts on at- 
tempts to reconstruct and translate the unilingual Sumerian literary 
material that had been published to date. Needless to say, the gram- 
matical and lexical difficulties were considerable, but on the whole not 
insurmountable. The chief difficulty was due to the fact that in the great 
majority of cases the tablets on which the compositions are inscribed are 
badly damaged and fragmentary. It became plain that the translation 
of the larger part of the unilingual Sumerian literary compositions would 
remain inadequate and scientifically untrustworthy as long as the bulk of 
the Sumerian literary material excavated by the University of Pennsylvania 
at Nippur almost half a century ago and now located largely in the Museum 
of the Ancient Orient at Istanbul and in the University Museum at Phil- 
adelphia remained uncopied and unpublished. In 1937 I received a grant 
from the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation which enabled me 
to travel to Istanbul and study the Sumerian literary material in its Nippur 
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No. 1+ 


3.6 is SPS . 5: Last s. but one is probably GI® (it is not 
ME). 9: Last s. but one is BU (not NU). 11: Following BU 
(the last s.) add the s. I (omitted by L.). 15.1 is @O. 21: Line. 
reads: US-li-la-ga-wru-DU-DU-gim. 22.2 is probably SE (rather 
than TUG). 23, the last sign but one is LU. 





collection. With the generous permission of the Turkish Ministry of Edu- 
cation and the splendid cooperation of all the museum authorities (Assyri- 
ologists will be happy to learn that the large collection of over one hundred 
thousand clay tablets in the Museum of the Ancient Orient is actually 
being baked and cleaned in a laboratory equipped with baking and drying 
ovens of the very latest model and that the entire collection is being 
catalogued by Fritz Kraus) I stayed close to twenty months in Istanbul 
and succeeded in copying one hundred and seventy tablets and fragments, 
or about twenty percent of the museum’s uncopied Sumerian literary 
material from Nippur. These copies will be published under the auspices 
of the Museum of the Ancient Orient as a volume entitled Sumerian 
Literary Texts from Nippur (Vol. I). Upon my return to the United 
States in June of 1939, I went to the University Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia and with the kind permission and coopera- 
tion of Mr. Jayne.and Professor Legrain, I spent considerable time examin- 
ing the Sumerian literary tablets and fragments in its Nippur collection. 
The examination revealed that it still contained some three hundred 
uncopied pieces, some in excellent condition. To date I have copied fifty 
numbers and in the course of the next two years I hope to have the oppor- 
tunity of copying the remainder. Sumerologists should then be in a con- 
siderably more favorable position for attempting to reconstruct and 
translate the Sumerian literary compositions. 

*The volume contains sixty texts; all but six (Nos. 7, 15, and 57-60) 
are copied from originals in the Museum of the Ancient Orient. Of these 
fifty-four pieces, however, Nos. 14, 22, 26, and 54 are Semitic; Nos. 52 and 
53, whose contents are of uncertain character were not collated; No. 33 
was recopied by Chiera as SRT 53 (for a thorough collation of the text 
ef. Kramer, RA 36. 76-80) ; No. 38 was recopied by me and will be published 
in Sumerian Literary Texts from Nippur. The originals of Nos. 19, 23, 
and 48 could not be located at the time. 

N. B.: The first Arabic numeral in each citation refers to the given line; 
the second to the s(ign) ; e.g., col. i 2. 6 would mean: line 2 of column I, 
sixth sign. 

‘ This text is an extract from a larger composition consisting of close to 
300 lines, which laments a calamity that befell Agade during the reign of 
Narim-Sin; 1. 1 of our text corresponds to (approximately) 1. 90 of the 
composition. The first part of this composition was translated by Giiter- 
bock who made excellent use of the material published at the time, in ZA 
42 (p. 25ff.). (It is important to note here that SRT 2 is part of this 
composition; its obv. 1. 1 corresponds to (approximately) 1. 172 and its 
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No. 2° 


Obv. col. i 8: Last two signs are E and TUKUL. Col. ii 2: 
Following LI read dur-an(?)-ki. 3.5 is URU (not &). 5: Be- 
tween NA and SU read a8-di-a.” 6.8 is NE (not SAR) ; 6.10 is A. 
6a.3 is SE (not TOG). 9: Before URU insert thes. A. 10: First 
s. is illegible; s. 2 is ZA; s. 4 is UNU. ‘ 

For rev. cf. Pl. I. 

No. 3° 


Obv. 6: Second half reads: amas gu[l-gu]l-lu-dé. 7.7 is DU. 


9: Between the signs A and NA there is only one sign: pS. 
10.1 is GAN (not BE). 11.1 is EDIN. 13: Last s. but one is DI 





rev. 1. 1 to (approximately) 1. 215. Chiera’s description of the text as “a 
fragment of an ancient story of the creation of the world which has later 
been dedicated to the king Naram Sin” is based upon a very justifiable 
misunderstanding of 1. 1 of the fragment. In Istanbul I copied six addi- 
tional fragments belonging to the same composition and in the University 
Museum I discovered four more duplicates of which CBS 29. 13. 92 is the 
most important. It is a large but poorly preserved four-column tablet 
which originally contained the entire composition and which enables us to 
place properly all the duplicates. 

5 Wherever practical, each miscopied sign is corrected separately; the 
reader is asked to remember that the names given to the signs are the 
simplest or the most easily recognizable; they are not intended to indicate 
in any way the actual value of the signs in the text involved. If in any 
line or part of a line the miscopied signs are too numerous for individual 
correction, the actual reading of the complex or complexes involved is 
given; in such cases the italicized readings indicate corrections to Langdon’s 
miscopies. The signs BI and GA, which are never confused by the scribes 
of our texts (in BI the upper horizontal wedge is often to the right of the 
lower horizontal wedge; in GA this is never the case), are frequently not 
distinguishable in Langdon’s copies. Not infrequently, too, he seems to con- 
fuse the signs ZI and GI. In those cases where the resulting ambiguity might 
lead to error, the correct reading is indicated. In the case of very badly 
damaged signs whose traces seem to be more or less incorrectly drawn by 
Langdon, no corrections are given unless these are of some positive value 
for the restoration of the sign; in doubtful cases it was deemed preferable 
to await new duplicate material rather than burden the matter with addi- 
tional vague possibilities. 

® Part of a lamentation over the destruction of Sumer; obv. col. ii 1. ff. = 
PBS X 2 No. 4 obv. 17 ff. 

7 Cf. Addenda to BE XXXI. 

® Part of a lamentation describing the desolation of Sumer after Ibi-Sin 
had been defeated and carried off to Elam; for duplicate, cf. SEM p. 2. 
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(not KI). 14.6 is HOL. 15.3 may be HI (rather than AB) ; 
last s. but one is probably E. 16: Last s. but one is probably DI. 
1%: Between LA and KOR read k[i]-tu8-[b]i.® 18.7 is E (not 
LA). 19: Following MA (s. 5) read: kar-kar-ri-dé. 21: LAM is 
not the last sign on the line; it is followed by a break in which the 
signs E and NE are to be restored. 24: Following MA (s. 8) 
insert the s. NI (omitted by L.). 


Rev. 3: Preceding NIM the signs are LU, SU, and KI. 4.2 is 
BI (not NI and IR). 6.1 is IS; 6.4 is KI; between GABA and 
PISAN the signs are HAR and SAG; s. following AN is DU 
(not TA). 7%: First two signs are NAM and RI; s. following 
GIM is URU (not DU). 11: Preceding the first DUL the line 
reads: uru 4-d[a]m-k[i]-gar-gar-ra-bi (L. omitted the s. BI). 12: 
Last s. but two is SE (not TOG). 13.1is GAN (not £). 14: The 
two signs preceding BA are both SUB; the s. following BA is 
EDIN ; between NA and DI insert the s. NU (omitted by L.). 
15: Traces point to restoration of s. 1 as GUD (not PISAN). 
17: Between MA and AMAS read: biir-biir-ra banésur-ra. 19: 
Preceding BU (last s. but one) are the two signs BI and DU; 
between NU and BI is a scribal erasure. 20.1 is probably AMBAR 
(rather than PISAN). 22.5 is GIBIL (not NE). 


No. 47° 


Obv. col. i. 5.8 is SA (not TA). 6.7% is SA. 7%: Following DA 
the line reads: Sa-mu-ti-ni-l[4]. 8.2 is fT 38.6 is SA. 9.6 is 
TUKUL;s. 7 is SA. 10: The first three signs are AN, NIN, and 
KID (not MU, GIS and AB); s. 8 is SA; BU (s. 11) is a miscopy 
for the two signs NI and 1B. 11.1 is GUD (not &);s. 5 is E; 
s. 7 is SA; s.9is NE (not UN). 13.8 is ZI (not GI). 14.8 is 
SA. 15: Following the second KUG the signs GA, A, and DU 
are now legible (a break follows). 16: First legible s. is MAH 
(not TUG). 


Obv. col. ii. 2.6 is NI (not IR). 5.4 is GI (not ZI). 7.6 is 





* Note that in Langdon’s copy the traces point to a complex of two 
(rather than three) signs. 

1° Hymn to Sulgi, noted by the scribe as belonging to the uru-en-bi-im 
series of compositions; the exact meaning of the numeral and the sign NI 
in the colophon is obscure, however. No duplicates. 
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MEN. 9: Between RA and ZI insert the s. ME (omitted by L.). 
10: 8. 4 is KID (not SAR). 


Rev. col. iii: 1.1 is ID (not A and DA). 2.3 is doubtful 
(perhaps HA but hardly RI); the three signs following are A, 
LU and LU. 3: Line reads: edin-dagal-e w-sim-ka-zal-la. 4.3 
is uncertain (should have been shaded in the copy); s. 6 is SE. 
5: Preceding MAH is B. 8.2 is URU;s.5is IM (not BA). 10.8 
is KA (not KAM); S. 9 is KISAL (not MA); following MAH, 
the remainder of the line reads: ?(perhaps a scribal erasure) mi- 
ni-ib- 11.4 is SU; s. 7 is AM; s. 8 is ZI (not GI). 13.1 
is MA. 14: TI (lasts. but one) is a miscopy for the two signs NU 
and BAD. 

Rev. col. iv. 2.7: RA is a miscopy for the two signs KA and 
GIS. 3.5 is NUMUN (not BAL); the last three signs are MU, 
IGI, and HOL. 5.7% is NUMUN. 6.10 is GIS (not KID). 7.5 
is NUMUN. 8.4 is KID (not PISAN). 9.6 is KI (not DI). 
10.9 is GIS (not KID). 11.5 is NUMUN. 14.3 is ME (not 
BAR); s. 9 is SE (not TUG); s. 11 is LUH (not GUR). 15.4 
is ME (not BAR); s. 10 is SE (not TOG); s. 12 is LUH (not 
GUR). 19: First part of line reads: uku-e u-nir-gil. 


No. 514 


1**; In approximately the middle of the line the signs SA and 
TA are now legible. 9: The line reads: dumu-[w-t]u-da-¢nin- 
[sun-kam]. 11: Preceding AN the line reads li-nam-tar-ra. 12: 
Following AG the line reads: -¢nin-li[l-la]. 13.8 is RA. 15: 
The signs following GA are AN and NANNA. 17.4 is HI. 19.3 
is HAR; following KUN add SU (omitted by L.). 27.1 is KA; 
s. 3 is NE (not GA); s. 4 is RU (not AL); s. 7 is HUL. 29: 
There is no s. DIS preceding SAG. 30: Following MU are the 
signs HI and E. 31: The s. NUN is a miscopy for KID; it is 
not the last s. on the line, a break of one or two signs followed. 
33: The line reads: si hé-mu-Sa. 





11 Hymn to Sulgi. For the list of duplicates, cf. Kramer, JAOS 54. 415; 
I copied a new duplicate in Istanbul. 

12 Hymn to the &-kur? Our text duplicates PBS I 2 No. 114 (obv. 1 = 
rev. 15); for additional duplicates, cf. STV< p. 5. 
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No. 6” 

6: L. failed to indent the second part of the line. 7. 4 is GABA; 
there is no vertical wedge. 12: 8S. following second AN is E (not 
GUR). 15: L. failed to indent the second part of the line. 17.4 
is NA (not KI). 


No. 8** 

7: Following ME the s. NU is now legible. 9.4 is 5 (not 
HAR). 18.6 is EDIN. 21.3 is AMA. 22.4 is A. 24.6 is now 
broken; it may have been SA rather than KI. 26.5 is BAR; last 
s. but one is KI (not DI). 27.5 is LU (not ZU). 28.11 is BOR 
(not MU). 32.5 may be US (rather than RI). 


No. 9** 


5: First two signs are badly damaged, the traces point to lugal- 
mu rather than ur-sag. 11: The last sign DU is followed by the 
sign U which the scribe then seems to have attempted to erase. 
15: Last two signs are DE and E (not ZI and DAM). 18: Third 
s. from end is not HU; the traces point to SA. 23.4 is UL. 24: 
NE (s. 2) is a miscopy for the two signs BI and BA. 


No. 10*° 


7: Line reads: ¢nin-men-na-ke, tu-tu al-gd-gd (L. omitted the 
last two signs). 11: First part of line reads: sag-bi gu-a[8]-a. 





18 The fragment is part of the large Ninurta epic designated as lugal-e- 
us-me-l4m-bi-nir-g&l; it duplicates the following texts: SRT 21 obv. i; 
SEM 38 obv. ii; BE XXIX 8 rev. iv; KAR 251 obv.(?) ef. SRT p. 25, also 
SEM p. 3 where the statement concerning No. 38 can now be modified 
accordingly. Four new fragments of the epic were copied by me in Istanbul 
and some six additional fragments are still uncoyied in the University 
Museum. 

14 A tablet which seems to furnish a summary of the names of the stones 
which, according to the lugal-e-us-me-l4m-bi-nir-g4l epic, were 
blessed and cursed by Ninurta. No duplicates. 

1° Part of the gi8al hymn; for a complete list of duplicates, cf. Kramer, 
loc. cit., p. 418-9. For some unknown reason Chiera included this hymn 
as part of the lugal-e-us-me-la4m-bi-nir-g&l epic; cf. SRT p. 25 
(comment to No. 19). In preparing his list of duplicates to the SEM and 
TRS texts I erred in following this designation uncritically; cf. also 
Falkenstein in OLZ 40. 224. Two new fragments were copied by me in 
Istanbul and the University Museum has at least six uncopied pieces. 
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14.7 is RA (not LU). 15.3 is MUL. 16: Line reads Su mu-un- 
ne-gal; between the signs NE and IG is a scribal erasure. 17: 
Last s. but one is GAR (not UR). 18.5 is probably E (rather 
than SI). 19.9: is MA (not E). 22: Following KI (last s. on 
copy) add A (omitted by L.). 23: S. 1 is GAR; s. 2 is DI. 
24: Last four signs read: 4en-lil-ra. In the first line following 
the double rule, the last s. is AL. 

Left edge: 1.1 is AL; s. 2 may be MU, it is certainly not EN; 
between the signs SU and NI a sign is broken away; NI is not the 
last s. on the line, it is probably followed by the sign IG. 2: The 
s. SI is uncertain; the s. following, is not the last on the left edge; 
it is probably followed by several additional signs inscribed below 
and to the left. 

No. 11% 


Obv. col. i. 5: The two signs preceding GI are both TAG (not 
GA). 10: 8S. preceding ME is LA. 
Obv. col. ii: 10.3 is AMA. 11.3 is AMA. 13.1 is AMA. 


No. 12%” 
For obv. cf. Pl. IT. 


Rev. 4.3 is US (not RI). 6: First two signs are BAR and 
MAH. 10.2 is KID (not E); s. preceding NE is E,, (not B). 
19: Fourth s. from end is TAG. 


No. 13 1* 


For obv. cf. Pl. I. 

Rev. 13: S. following NA is AG. 15: S. preceding ZU is SIG; 
the s. preceding SIG is badly damaged, it is not I. 17: Following 
NI the line reads hé-a-i-tu. 18: The two signs preceding SA are 
E and SU. 19: Lime reads: ......... gi-rin-na-gim hi-li ba- 
dig-ga-im. 20: Preceding GA the s. SAL is now legible. 22: 
S. preceding A is BALAG. 23: S. following GIM is ZAG; s. 





1° This text seems to be part of an epical composition concerned with 
Utu. No duplicates. 

17 Part of a hymn to Inanna as the nin-me-S4r-ra and nin-é-gal-la. 
The duplicates are SEM 86, 87, 89, 90 and STVC 87 (cf. SEM p. 4, where 
the latter has been erroneously omitted). 

18 A Dumuzi text (eme-SAL); no duplicates. 
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following first MU is probably LU. 24: The last three signs are: 
DI(?), HOL, and, E. 25: The two signs preceding GI are both 
SUB. 

No. 16*° 


Obv. col. i: 1: Last two signs are GA and MU. 4: Last s. 
but one is DA (not UN). 7%: The two signs preceding NIM are 
E and PISAN. 9: The two signs preceding TA are PISAN and 
SIG. 11: First extant s. is DI (not KI); the second is URU; 
the last two are IN and SUB. 

Obv. col. ii. 6.1 is PISAN. 7.2 is SU (not SE); s. 6 is 1B 
(not HAR). 12.7 is probably TUKUL (rather than ZU). 13.2 
is SE (not SU); s. 5 is TUKUL (not TOG). 16: Last s. is 
probably RI. 

Rey. col. i. 10: 8S. preceding GABA is DA (not KA). 14.4 is 
GAM. 

Rev. col. ii. 6: TI (last s. but one) is a miscopy for the two 
signs NA and NU. 9: S. following BU is DA; last s. is SAR 
(not TU). 

No. 17” 


Obv. 1: Following AN (s. 9) insert the s. NU (omitted by L.) ; 
following GIG (last s. on copy) add the signs GA, A, and AN 
(omitted by L.). 2: Last s. in this and the following lines is RA 
(not NIGIN). 5: S. following AMAS is perhaps SA. 8: Pre- 
ceding MU are the three signs GI,, A, and MA. 10: Line reads: 

[ m ]u-un-da-an-gi,. 

10a: Line (entirely omitted by L.) reads: ...........2ee0ee- 
....-Mu-un-da-an-gi,, 11.3 is badly damaged, the traces hardly 
point to GI. 

Rev.”1 4: S. following IN is GA (not IG). 5: The s. following 
IN is GA (not IG). 6: The three signs preceding the first MAR 
are GAR, DIRIG, and UZU (UZU seems to be written over an 
erasure). 7%: S. following GA is TUKUL; the s. following MA 
is not IM, it seems to be a s. (perhaps SU) written over an erasure. 
8: Between U and MA read: si-tb-mar-ra-ba. 10.2 is probably 





** Lamentation of a goddess over the destruction of her city and temple 
(eme-SAL); no duplicates. 

*° Part of an Inanna lament (eme-SAL) for her city and temple; for 
similar texts cf. PBS X 2 No. 17 and Kich II 74. 

21 The rev. is numbered from 1 to 13. 
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PA (not GIS) ; the seventh s. from end is badly damaged, it may 
be MAR but is certainly not BA; the fourth s. from the end is 
probably MA (not NUN). 11.5 is UNU; the fifth s. from the 
end is probably UNU (not AB). 12: S. preceding LA is GUL. 
13. 4 is KAL (not E) ; the signs between UN and A are both GUL; 
the signs following A are badly damaged, the traces hardly point 
to the restoration of NIS and RA as in L.’s copy. 


No. 18” 


For a copy of the obv.** cf. Pl. IT. 

Rev. col.** i. 6: S. preceding NAM is ZU (not SI). 

Rev. col. ii. 5.4 is SU (not MA). 10.5 is TUR (not MAS 
and SI). 


No. 20° 


Rev. col. i. 5.1 is UB (not NI), it is followed by ZABAR. 17.3 
is KI (not SE); 8.5 is EN. 8.1 is AN; 8. 2 is EN. 
Rev. col. ii. 6.2 is LUL (not ANSU). 


No. 21 7 


1: Last s. but one may not be KA but KA +?, 5.2 is PISAN 
(not FE). 7.721 is SAG (not KI). 8: Line reads: ku-li-duyo-sa- 
zu-a-kal-la-mu. 9: The two signs following KU are U and GIM. 





*2 Fragment of a composition consisting of a collection of hymns to the 
temples of Sumer; cf. also No. 40 which contains part of the same com- 
position. To the list of duplicates given in SEM (p. 4) add PBS XIII 
Nos. 7 and 16 and CBS 19767 (cf. Zimmern in ZA 39. 245ff.). Two 
tablets containing extracts of the composition were copied by me in Istanbul 
and there are at least three uncopied fragments in the University Museum. 

** Langdon interchanged obv. and rev. 

*4T.e., L.’s obv. col. ii. *5T.e., L.’s obv. col. i. 

*° Part of the myth concerned with Enki and his temple at Eridu; ef. 
Kramer, loc. cit., 416. A new duplicate was copied by me in Istanbul and 
at least six additional duplicates are still uncopied in the University 
Museum. 

27 A “practice ”(?) composition in the form of a letter addressed by the 
scribe to his king, lamenting the plight of Nippur and his own suffering, 
and asking for care and protection. Cf. also Nos. 29 and 47. A duplicate 
was copied by me in Istanbul. 

*® This line is indented in the original. 
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10.1 is AMA; s. 4 is NUNUZ; between NUNUZ and RA the s. is 


Gian . 11:** The s. preceding MU is damaged, it may be 


KA but is certainly not TU. 12.5 is OR; s. 7 is TA (not AB). 
13b.2 is NU. 14: Line reads: GIS.MI-bi nu-?-la-gim(?) li 
na-ma-si-hil-li, 15.3 is ME; s. 4 is EN; s. 6 is GIR,; 8. 7 is SAR 
(not TU);s.9is TUKU. 18: Last s.is IN (not IM). 19: The 
space between SA (s. 3) and UN is damaged, it may have contained 
one or two signs, but not the s. AB. | 


No. 24 *° 


Obv. col. i. 2.2 may be NI rather than IR. 3: Line reads: 
diig-ni tb-gam-e. 4: Line reads: sipad-zi-Sul-gi-ri ki-bal hé-gul- 
gul-e. 5.6 is URU. 7%: The last half of the line reads: -Sag;-ga 
ba-ni-gi,. 8: S. following TA is SIG,; last s. is KA (not SB). 
10.6 is IR (not DU); the last sign (following NA) is DE. 11: 
- The line reads: “en-lil-li d-gal-kalam-ma-ka. 13: LI is the last s. 
on the line, nothing is broken away. 15: S. 1 is probably PA 
rather than MAS; s. 2 is ZU (not SU); the signs following MU 
are now largely damaged but the traces indicate that L.’s copy is 
hardly correct. 16.6 is AB (not BI and A). 17%: Thes. preceding 
MAH is A (not DA); the two signs preceding A are AN and 
NANNA. 

Rev. col. i. 3.2 is NI; s.3 is HB. 12.1 is LU. 

Rev. col. ii. 2: Last s. is LI (not SE and IM). 5.7 is SUB 
(not U,) ; the last two-signs are MA and UL. 6: IN (s.1) isa 
miscopy for the two signs SE and IR. 10: Between SAG and RA 
are the two signs KUR and UR. 13: S. preceding BAL is KI. 
14: §8.4is GO;s.5is NE;s.6is SUB. 16.5 is SAG; s. 6 is BI. 


No. 25 *° 


Obv. 1.2: Preceding 4en-lil-, insert the s. AN (omitted by L.). 
12.3 is SU (not SE). 13: Between SA and NIR are the two 
signs PA and A. 19: Following SU is probably HUL (not SU 
and UR). 


*° Part of a hymn to Sulgi. For a duplicate, cf. Kramer, loc. cit., p. 419, 
where the composition is erroneously deseribed as a Sin myth. 
°° Perhaps part of a lamentation over the destruction of Erech. No 


duplicates. 
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Rev. 1: In approximately the middle of the line the signs KUR, 
KUR and RA are now legible. 3: S. preceding GAL is TUKUL 
(not BA). 5.11 is SUG (not £). 6.1 is NI (not DU). 7.5 is 
URU (not RA). 

No. 27 * 


2.574 is KAL (not E). 4: Following NI the line reads: gis- 
Su-gir-lam-bi_ si-sd-sd- : Line reads: ....-gal ur-bi 


AF (sic! instead of L.’s TA). Between BI and this last s. is a 


scribal erasure. 6: Third s. from end is SU. 7: First part of 
line reads: 'len-lil é-a-ni (the s. A is omitted by L.). 8: Pre- 
ceding SU (seventh s. from end) the line reads: ki(?)-gar-?-gar- 
tur-tur-ra(?)-a(?); last s. but one is probably ZU rather than BA. 
12: 8S. following EN is ZU (not KID). 13.4 is KAL (not E). 
15: The three signs between ZU and A are HI(?), GA and BAR 
(not MAS). 16.3 is USUM;s. 4 is probably KAL. 18.1 is AD; 
the two signs between KID and A are DA and DAR;; the s. fol- 
lowing KA is MA (not BA). 19: Between the signs E and GAR 
is a scribal erasure. 20.7 is I (not TUR); s. 8 is KID (not SUB). 
22: Last s. is probably MA written over erasure, it is not DU. 
24: S. preceding ZU is TAG (not TA). 27: S. preceding BA 


is NI (not BI or GA). 33.2 is probably CIG rather than GI. 
36: About the middle of the line, the s. ZU is now legible. 38: To- 
wards the end of the line the signs A, DU, and NI are now legible. 


No. 28 ** 


1.5is UM. 2.3 is TUKU; lasts. is LA. 4.1 is SE (not ES). 
5.1 is TI. 6.1 is SUL; s. 9 is TUR (not I). 8.6 is SU (not 
TUKUL). 12: Between NE and KA (last s. but one) are only 
two signs: U,; and KA. 16: Instead of GU and SI (first two 
signs) read the one s. U;; the two signs preceding GAR (fifth s. 
from end) are both SA (not IR). 17.7% may be TUR (rather 
than I); s. 8 may be SAL (not SO). 18.1 is NUNUZ (written 
over erasure). 22.3 is illegible, it is not AL; s. 5 is MA (not 





= 


8! Perhaps part of a myth involving Utu. No duplicates. 

82 The copy fails to indicate that the rev. begins with 1. 29. 

83 A “wisdom ” text consisting of short paragraphs with proverb like 
contents; for a duplicate cf. SEM p. 7; for other examples of this type of 
composition, cf. Nos. 36 and 42. 
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GIM). 26.1 may be ME (rather than DIS). 30.4 is SIG. 34.8, 
9, and 10 are each maa (not HAR). 


No. 29 ** 


Obv. 1: S. preceding NA is U (not DI). 6: S. following MA 
is TA (not GA). 10: Sign preceding DUB is probably B. 11: 
Verb reads: nu-mu-un-da-zu-zu. 


No. 30* 
Cf. Plate ITI. 
No. 31 *° 


1.5 is MU. 3: Line reads: ama-ugu-bi 4AS-AN URU(?) 
6: Second half of line reads: gi8-gaba-ni 1M 

ba-?-?, 7.2 is GIM. 9.2 is AMA (not BA). 10.6 is LUGAL. 
11.3 is AMA; s. 4 is UGU (not KA). 12: Line reads: w-di-de- 
tu3-a-gim ha-ma-dim-e. 13.4 is BI; s.7%7 is HE. 14: Line reads: 
dingir-hé-am a-ba-a-as. 15.3 is RA; s. 4 is DA; s. 5 is SU; last 
s.is BI. 16.4 is AN; s. 5 is HI; s. 7 is TI; the last two signs 


seem to be: SL. 17: The verb reads: mu-ne-ib-[g]is-gix. 


18: Last s. but one is GABA. 19.1 is SA. 20.1 is PISAN. 
21.1 is SA. 22.5 is NI; s. 8 is USUM. 23.4 is UG. 24.5 
is A. 25: Following NE there are only two signs on the line: 
K A+? and A; between these two signs, however, is a scribal 
erasure. 27%: Following A (s. 8) the line reads md-a ....ga-us. 
28: First three signs read: ama-zu-tir. 29.3 is HE (not 1B). 
31: Line reads ir-gig-Ses-Ses. 32: Between HI and NU are the 





** A letter; probably one of the “ practice” group of letters composed by 
the scribes in the é-dub-ba; cf. Nos. 21 and 47 for other examples. No 
duplicates. 

** Poorly preserved fragment of a bilingual text; perhaps part of an 
dInanna composition. No duplicates. 

°° Part of the epic tale involving GilgameS and Huwawa. In addition 
to our text, the following published numbers belong to this composition: 
SEM Nos. 23, 27, 31; STVC No. 88; Ki. 155 (—JRAS 1932, p. 914ff.), 
and Kich I 174. In Istanbul I copied a new duplicate and in the University 
Museum I discovered and copied four excellently preserved pieces. As a 
result approximately the first 165 lines of the composition are now almost 
completely restored. 
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signs LU(?) and A. 33: The last two signs (following NU) are 
both SU. 35.5 is NU (not KUR). 36: Line reads: é-gi-sig-ga 
37: Between E (s. 2) and DAH are two signs: 


PISAN and A; the s. following DAH is BA (not DA). 39: Line 
reads: ba-su-a-ba ba-s[u-a-ba]. 


No. 32°" 


Obv. 1.1 is probably EN; s. 2 is E. 3.2 is UR. 5: Instead of 
the two signs GIS and NI (signs 4 and 5) read GIM. 7.1 is GIS 
(not URU); s. 4 is KIN. 9.1 is ae BB: Sie walk weak 
bi-ib(?)-tuim. 13.6 is probably A. 14: S. preceding first DA 
is probably IS. 15: Last sign is BUL. 

Rev. 18.°°5 is MU (not NAM). 20.4 is DUGUD (not MI). 
21: About the middle of the line the s. KA is now legible. 22.4 
is ANSU (not LUGAL); s. 5 is NITAH (not RI). 23: Last 
four signs are now legible: -ib-sar-sar-ri. 24: Third s. from end 
may be DU. 29.5 is perhaps DA (not US). 


No. 34 * 


1.2 is INANNA (not NUN). 10.8 is NA (not KI). 14.5 
is BA. 18.2 is DI (not TOG). 


No. 35 *° 


Obv. 4: Line reads: a-a-‘en-lil inim-bi nu-mu-[d]é-gub eridu*- 
Sé ba-du. 5: Instead of KID (s. following KI), read the two 





87 Part of one of the Ninurta epic tales; as yet the fragment is un- 
placeable. 

*® Langdon should not have numbered the obv. and rev. consecutively; 
at least five lines are broken away between the last line of the obv. and the 
first line of the rev. 

*° Fragment of the “Inanna’s Descent” myth; cf. Kramer, RA 34. 93 ff. 

“Part of the epic tale treating of Gilgame3, Enkidu, and the nether 
world. The first part of the composition, consisting of 103 lines, was edited 
and translated by me in Assyriological Studies of the Or. Inst. 10 under 
the title “Gilgame3 and the Huluppu Tree.” At the time I deemed it 
inadvisable to continue with a translation of the second part since the 
meaning of U. 9364 (= RA 30. 127 ff.) was obscure at several crucial points 
and since, moreover, it was then impossible to place properly our text (i.e., 
BE XXXI 35) as well as its duplicate HAV No. 11. However, I was 
fortunate enough to discover and copy six new pieces belonging to this 
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signs GIS and LA[GA]B. 6: Line reads: %*2.KID-m[a-m]u 
i[g]i-k[u]r-[8]é mu-da-an-Sub. 7%: Preceding KUR line reads: 
[e]n-ki-duio @::-dé i(?)-gix. 8: S. preceding PA is probably A 
rather than DA. 9: Between US and NU are three signs: KID, 
ME and A. 10: S. following SU is NU. 12: The verb reads: 
ba-e-dé-gub ; nothing is broken between the signs E and NE. 13: 
KA is not the last s. on the 1., it is followed by [ba-an-d]é-e. 15: 
S. immediately preceding NI is broken; it is not A; s. preceding 
NE is E,; (not KA). 17: Instead of KA (last s.) read the two 
signs E,, and NE. 18: S. following UN is SU (not ZU). 19: 
S. preceding U is KUS (not KA). 21: Line reads: ......... bi 
en-ku-li-mu 

Rev.*? 1: Instead of the s. SAR read NE; the s. preceding is 
KAM. 3: Last s. on the line (the s. following AN) is TUKUL. 
11:8.3isGIM. 12:8. preceding LA is A (not ZA); s. following 
GIM is SA (not ZU). 15: S. following GA is GIM. 


No. 36 *? 
1.8 is NU (not U);s. 10 is DA (not UB). 3.2 is wie (not 
HAR). 7.1 is RE 8.5 is NE (not KA). 11.3 is SUL (not 


SIKIL). 13: Last s. is probably NE rather than TA. 14.1 may 
be SU rather than ZU ; the second and third signs are both BALAG, 
18.3 is SU (not ZU). 19: Signs 2 and 4 are probably both GIN 
rather than ZU and LU; s. 8 SE (not TUG). 


No. 37 * 


Obv. 3: S. preceding PISAN (fifth s. from end) is AN (not 
NA). 6.4 is RA (not KID); s. 10 is AN (not NA). 14: Pre- 





composition (one in Istanbul and five in Philadelphia) and the situation 
is now much more favorable for a reconstruction and translation of this 
part of the story. 

“1 Note that numbering of the obv. and rev. should actually be consecu- 
tive; to avoid confusion, however, I treated the rev. as being numbered 
from 1 to 18. 

“24 “wisdom” text consisting of short paragraphs with proverb like 
contents; cf. also Nos. 28 and 42. A duplicate was copied by me in Istanbul. 

‘8 Part of an é-dub-ba composition which furnishes a charming descrip- 
tion of the life and activities of a dumu-é-dub-ba. (The composition is 
introduced as follows: dumu-é-dub-ba-a-uc-ul-la-am me-+#é i-du-dé-en 
é-dub-ba-a-Sé i-du-dé-en é-dub-ba-a a-na-am 1-AG, “Son of the é-dub-ba, 


9 
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ceding E, the following is now legible: [8]u-zu nu-Sag,-Sag,. 15: 
Preceding NAM the signs GU, NE and DU(?) are now legible. 
Rev. 1: S. preceding NE is SID (not RA). 2: Preceding A 
the s. BA is now legible; the s. preceding DA is AD (not 
LA) ; instead of the last s. KA, read ba-NE-... 4.9 is LU (not 
UB). 5.9 is GU (not MU). %.9 is ZU (not-BA). 9.4 is SA; 
s. 5 is HOL (not IGI and EN). 10: S. following KA is HOL 
(not KT) ; last s. but one is NI (not LAGAB). 13: 8. preceding 
MU is IGI. 14.1 is GU; the signs immediately preceding MU 
(fourth s. from end) are BI (not TA) and DALLA. 15: §&. 
following AN may be SI, it is not NE; the s. preceding DU is 
damaged but the traces do not point to SAG; the last s. may be AB 
(rather than RA). 16: S. following GIM is MI (not IN). 


No. 39 “ ) 


Obv. 1: First three signs are NAM, KUG, and ZU. 5: S. imme- 
diately preceding A is probably UR; the s. following GU may be 
DA (written over US). 6: S. preceding first KAL is SAG (not 
KA). 10: S. following second U, may be KA (rather than NE). 

For rev. and left edge, cf. Pl. I. 


No. 40 *5 


Obv.** 1: Last three signs are UM, MI, and PAD. 2: Lasts. 
is E. 4: Last two signs are both PISAN (not LAGAB). 5: 
Instead of IGI and TA (first two legible signs) read IM and TE. 





where are you going this(?) day?” “Iam going to the e-dub-ba.” “What 
do you do in the e-dub-ba?” The dumu-€-dub-ba then proceeds to give 
a detailed account of the activities involved in the daily é-dub-ba routine.) 
The text of the composition consists of 96 lines and can now be practically 
entirely restored, although, as is to be expected, the meaning of not a few 
of the passages remains obscure. The two most important pieces are Ni. 
2750 which I copied in Istanbul and CBS 6094 (still uncopied); they 
supplement each other in large part and together contain the major portion 
of the text. The other duplicates are: TRS 49, SEM 66 and 69, STVC 68, 
HAV 18, SRT 29, Ni. 2746 (copied in Istanbul) and our BE text whose 
obv. and rev. correspond to ll. 37-46 and Il. 53-66 of the composition. 

** Fragment of a composition whose contents are of uncertain character. 
No duplicates. 

** Fragment of a composition consisting of a collection of hymns to the 
temples of Sumer; cf. No. 18. 

*°T.e., the rev. in L.’s copy; Langdon interchanged obv. and rev. 
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6: Instead of PISAN and IS (the last two signs) read INANNA 
and KID. 7: S. following DU (seventh from end) is BAR; the 
s. preceding NE (third from end) is TUKUL (not £). 11: third 
s. from end is GIS (not SI). 12: Last s. is UG (not LA). 

Rev.*? 3: The last two signs are both SIKIL. 5: S. following 
DU (seventh from end) is BAR; s. preceding NE (third from end) 
is TUKUL (not £). 7: Lasts. is MA (not BA). 9: The three 
signs immediately preceding LI are KI, SU, and HOL (not AB) ; 
the last two signs are DI (not KI) and E. 10: The s. IL does 
not begin the line, a considerable break precedes; the s. preceding 
GAL is probably AD (perhaps SI) but not LA; the last s. is KA 
(not BA and AS). 11: Line reads: ........ ama-ugu-na gaba- 
kug-ga-SAL(?)-dug.(?)-ga. 13: S. preceding NE is TUKUL 
(not £). 

No. 41 * 


2: NE (the last s. in L.’s copy) is a miscopy for KA; the traces 
of the broken sign which follows point to the restoration of that 
sign, too, as KA. 3: Between the second GAL and BA there are 
three signs: GAR, ZU, and A (not the two signs LA and SI). 
4: §8.6is DA (not A). 5: Last extant s. is MA (not BA). 6: Last 


extant s. is BA (not MA). 7.5 is AG; s. 6 is ZU (not BA). 8. 
S. preceding LU is GAL. 9.6 is U (not IGI and SE). 11: S. 
following KID is IG (not SE). 13: Line reads: [igi-me-t]a 
nig ma-ra-t[a-si-ig]. 14: Following ZA, the s. KA is now legible. 


No. 42 +° 


1: Last two signs are now partly legible and are probably BI 
and IM. 2: Last two signs are BI and IM. 3: Last two signs 
are Bl and IM. 4.1 is £;s. following LI is AL. 5: S. preceding 
AN is DUL (not BA). 6: Preceding BA the line reads: é-bi 





“7 T. e. the obv. in L.’s copy. 

‘* Fragment of a very important hymn to Inanna; the text consists of 
152 lines and can now be almost completely restored. The basic material 
is furnished by PBS X 4 No. 3; the duplicates are ibid. No. 4, SEM 102, 
104, 105, TRS 51, Ni. 2755 (a large fragment of a four column tablet 
copied by me in Istanbul) and our BE text which corresponds to Il. 14-29 
of the composition. 

*°A “wisdom” text consisting of short paragraphs with proverb like 
contents; cf. Nos. 28 and 36. No duplicates. 
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s[i]-s4.... 8.1is DA;s. 2 is AL (not BI); 8. 3 is perhaps AG 
(certainly not LA). 9.3 is IZKIM;s. 4 is E; s. 5 is GI; last s. 
is KID. 10: Line reads: wr-bi al-dub-dib-bi; between the second 
DUB and BI is probably a scribal erasure. 11.3 is NA (not NU). 
12: Line reads: w-za-e-li-lu,!-me-e[n]. 13.2 is DA; s. 3 is 
BE (not MA). 15.3 is DAM; s. 8 is U (not SO). 16: The last 
two signs may both be KA+ GAR. 17: S. preceding first E is 
IN (not NI); the last s. (E) is on a line with the other signs 
(not lower as in the copy). 19.1 may be GIS; s. following A is 
E; lasts. is AG. 20: Lasts. is EN. 21.2 is ZU. 22.5 is AG. 25.1 
may be BI rather than GA. 26: First three signs are SUL(?), 
MU and GI. 31.1 is TAR (written over erasure) ; last two signs 
are both LAGAB (not LU). 


No. 43 °° 


4: EN (the last s. in L.’s copy) is not the last s. on the line, for 
a break follows ; in the preceding and following lines, too, the breaks 
at the end of the lines are larger than L.’s copy indicates. 9: Be- 
tween UN (s. 3) and NUN insert the s. KUG (omitted by L.). 
Between ll. 9 and 10 the tablet has a separating line. 10.6 is 


AMA (not UN). 11.6 is probably BIL (not NE). 14.4 is PAR 
(not GIS). 
For left edge (omitted by L.) cf. Pl. I. 


No. 44 4 


Obv. 3: Last s. is RA. 7%: Last s. is probably BI. 10: S. fol- 
lowing GIM is probably NI (not MU). 17: S. preceding NE 
is SI. 

Rev.®? 3.4 is iF . 5: Lasts. is TA. %.8 is GI (not GU). 
8.2 is DA; s. 4 is KUG (written over erasure) ; s. 6 is INANNA; 
s. 7 is RA; SUB (the last s. in L.’s copy) is a miscopy for the 
gana-tent, it is followed by another gana-tent (omitted altogether 
by L.). 9:8. following NE (fourth from end) is IB. 10.4 is DA; 





5° Perhaps a fragment of a Dumuzi text; note the use of eme-SAL. No 
duplicates. j 

5: Although as yet unplaceable, the fragment is probably part of the 
Enmerkar epic, cf. SEM p. 1. 

5? Langdon should have numbered the obv. and rev. consecutively. 
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S. 5 is AS; last three signs are TAG, TAG, and AS. 12: Instead of 
GABA (last s.) read the two signs NE and EN. 15: Between KI 
and RA insert A. 16: Last s. is TAH. 


No. 45 °° 


Obv. 1: Preceding DIRIG, the s. E is now legible. In the line 
preceding L.’s first line, the two signs LU and TUR are now legible 
(towards the end of the line). 2: S. preceding BA is A. 3: Last 
s. but one is perhaps E; it is hardly TAR. 5: In approximately 
the middle of the break at the beginning of the line the s. KA is 
now legible; the last s. is AB. 6: The s. following BU is DA 
(not KA) ; between IN and GI, (last s.) the original seems to have 


?7: S. following NAM is TAG (not GA). 10: S. pre- 


ceding DA is DUGUD;; third s. from end is NI (not DU). 

Rev. 2: 8S. following AL is AG. 4: Third s. from end is 
TUKUL (not DU). 6.4 from end is probably KAL rather than 
UR. 7%: S. preceding U is KA; the signs following U are BA, E, 
and D&. 12: S. preceding MU is SU; the last two signs are KUS 
and U. 

No. 46 ** 


Obv. col. i. 1.2 is AMA (not NIN); between E (s. 7) and 
ME are the three signs: BU, ZU, and B. 2: The gloss to this 
line reads: ra(?)-i-ma si-e-ni te-ri-e-i. 3.2 is TUR (not I). 
6: Last s. seems to be US written over an erasure rather than DU. 
8: The beginning of the line (preceding NI) consists of five signs: 
SU (not IGI), LU, SBE, an illegible s., and RA(?) ; last s. but one 
is NE (not AB). 9.1°° is GU; s. 3 is HAR. The gloss reads: 

i-na a-ah(?) tum-ri ... wa-as-ba-ti. 11: S. preceding MU 
is DI (not KI). 13: Lasts. but one is DU (not TA). 

Obv. col. ii. 4.2 is AMA. 5.7 is DA (not MAR). 7%: Following 
NA (s. 7) the signs are AN, SU, KI, NU, and US. 8: Last s. 
of the gloss is LU. 10.4 is probably SAR (not TU). 12: There 
is only one NA preceding the s. SAR; s. following BU is RI. 13: 
Gloss reads: ga-a-su Sa us-su- i-na za- 14: Instead of 





58 May be fragment of an é-dub-ba composition. No duplicates. 

54 Fragment of a Dumuzi text with Semitic glossses and translations. 
No duplicates; cf. however SEM 90 which seems to be a similar text. 

5° This line seems to be incorrectly numbered as 10 in the copy. 
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TUG and NI (signs 2 and 3) read the one s, BI; following the 
second SAR the line reads na-gurio-gurio 15: First 
part of the line reads: Se-8u 8a ib-ba-an-nu-vi. 16: Instead of 
GUD (s. 1) read the two signs GIS and HI. 17: First part reads: 
i-na i-si-Su. 18: There are four signs preceding SAG; the first 
is illegible, the three following are: SU, BU, and KASKAL. 19.1 
is OR. 
For rev. and left edge cf. Pl. IIT. 


No. 47 


2: First legible s. is TA; s. preceding NU is DAR. 3: S. pre- 
ceding BA is DU (not DA); third s. from end is IM (not IN); 
between this IM and RA may be one or two signs, but in any case 
it is not SAR. 8: Line reads: he-UL-é(?)-gal-la. 9.1 is MA; 
s. 2 is SAG. 10: Last s. is perhaps GI, it is hardly KAR. 13: 
The three signs preceding LA (last s.) are AN, EN, and KID. 
14.2 is KA. 15: Last s. is SAG;. 18.2 is probably KID; s. 
following the second HU is BU (not MU). 21.1 is NAM (not 
ZU); 8s. 3 is 1B (not MU). 


No. 49°’ 
Obv. col. ii. 5. 1 is HE (not IB). 


No. 50°58 


Obv. 1.3 is E (not SI). 2: S. following MA is RA. 5: S. 
preceding E,, is probably DA; s. following E,; is DA (not KA). 
6.5 is probably ZU (not TUKUL). %.3 is ZU (not LU). 10.2 
is HA+ A; s. 3 is probably ZU. 11.3 is probably ZU (not 
TUKUL); s. 4 is probably GIM. 14.2 is probably ZU. 

Rev. 3.5 is probably OR; s. 8 is perhaps DU (written over 


erasure). 4.1 is pe (seems to be written over erasure). 9.7 





5* “ Practice” letter; cf. Nos. 21 and 29. No duplicates. 

°? Fragment of a composition whose contents are of uncertain character. 
No duplicates. 

5° Fragment of a very important composition concerned with the gia] and 
the giiapin. SRT 26 is one duplicate and another was copied by me in 
Istanbul. In the University Museum there are four uncopied pieces which 
will enable use to reconstruct the major portion of the text. 
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is NI (not DU). 11: Lasts. but one is DUGUD (not MI). 14: 
S. preceding LA (last s. but one) is MA. 


No. 51 °° 


3.6 is NE. 4: 8S. preceding DU (third s. from end) is NU. 
5: Line reads: [tuk]um-bi ki-na-me-sé nu-[D]U-dé-en. 8: Line 
reads: é8-kar IG kid-a-ab(?)-en(?). 9.1 is DUB; last 
s. but one is RA. 10: Last three signs are SAR, RI, and EN(?). 
11: The last four signs read w-mu-e-ag. 12: Line reads: ugula-a 

a-na-dug,-ga-dm. 13: Last s. is NU. 14: The two signs 
immediately preceding GA are DU and KA. 17: The two signs 
immediately preceding MU (last s.) are KA and GA. 18: Line 
consists of only three signs, the middle one (the only legible s.) is 
ZU. 23: NA (s. 2) isa scribal erasure. 25: Signs 6 and 7 may 
be scribal erasures; last s. but one is E. 26.4 is SID; s. 5 is DA. 
31.1 is PA; s. 2 is A; s. 4 is SE (not TOG); s. 10 (between A 
and ZU) is UGU. 34: Signs 5 and 6 are both LAGAB (not 
TUKUL). 35: Between NAM and RI (last s.) the two signs are 
both BAR. 36.2 is USUM (not MU); between EN (s. 4) and 
ZU are two signs: PA and A (not the one s. KID). 


No. 54° 


1: First complex probably reads: lt-as-tag-ga (AS is omitted 
by L.). 2.1is EDIN (not SUB); s. 7 is GAR (not SI). 4.8 is 
NI (not SE). 5: Line reads: ..... shal gi8-kés-da Su ba-e-? 
6: S. preceding SA is AN; last s. but one is AG (not LA). 7: 
Between LA and BA (last s.) is probably a scribal erasure. 9: 
Line reads: za-lam-gar-mai-gan-bi ki wm-mi-gar-gar. 10.6 is 
GUD (not GA). 11.7 is DI; last two signs are NI and E. 12: 
Instead of GAL and HI (signs 6 and 7) read the one s, LUGAL; 
last s. may be KID; it is not MA or BA. 13.1 is GU." 14.1 is 
GU;s. 2 is NE; s. 3 is NI(?);s.4 is MI. 15: Last two signs are 
NE and EN.* 16: The two signs immediately following U, are 
TUR and RA. 18: Signs 2 and 3 (between LU and A) are AL 





5° Part of an é-dub-ba composition; SEM 70 is a duplicate. 

*° Perhaps a “ practice” letter (cf. 29 and 47) addressed by the scribe 
to Ibi-Sin; note the Sulgi is mentioned in 1. 12. No duplicates. 

*: This line is indented on the tablet. 
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TUG and NI (signs 2 and 3) read the one s. BI; following the 
second SAR the line reads na-guryo-gurio0 15: First 
part of the line reads: Se-Su 8a ib-ba-an-nu-i. 16: Instead of 
GUD (s. 1) read the two signs GIS and HI. 17: First part reads: 
i-na i-si-Su. 18: There are four signs preceding SAG; the first 
is illegible, the three following are: SU, BU, and. KASKAL. 19.1 
is OR. 
For rev. and left edge cf. Pl. III. 


No. 47 


2: First legible s. is TA; s. preceding NU is DAR. 3: 8S. pre- 
ceding BA is DU (not DA); third s. from end is IM (not IN); 
between this IM and RA may be one or two signs, but in any case 
it is not SAR. 8: Line reads: he-UL-é(?)-gal-la. 9.1 is MA; 
s.2 is SAG. 10: Last s. is perhaps GI, it is hardly KAR. 13: 
The three signs preceding LA (last s.) are AN, EN, and KID. 
14.2 is KA. 15: Last s. is SAG;. 18.2 is probably KID; s. 
following the second HU is BU (not MU). 21.1 is NAM (not 
ZU); s. 3 is 1B (not MU). 


No. 49°" 
Obv. col. ii. 5. 1 is HE (not 1B). 


No. 50 °° 


Obv. 1.3 is E (not SI). 2: S. following MA is RA. 5: S. 
preceding E,; is probably DA; s. following E,, is DA (not KA). 
6.5 is probably ZU (not TUKUL). %.3 is ZU (not LU). 10.2 
is HA+A; s. 3 is probably ZU. 11.3 is probably ZU (not 
TUKUL); s. 4 is probably GIM. 14.2 is probably ZU. 

Rev. 3.5 is probably UR; s. 8 is perhaps DU (written over 


erasure). 4.1 is pe (seems to be written over erasure). 9.7 





5* “ Practice ” letter; cf. Nos. 21 and 29. No duplicates. 

5? Fragment of a composition whose contents are of uncertain character. 
No duplicates. 

58 Fragment of a very important composition concerned with the gi§al and 
the giiapin. SRT 26 is one duplicate and another was copied by me in 
Istanbul. In the University Museum there are four uncopied pieces which 
will enable use to reconstruct the major portion of the text. 
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is NI (not DU). 11: Lasts. but one is DUGUD (not MI). 14: 
S. preceding LA (last s. but one) is MA. 


No. 51 °° 


3.6 is NE. 4: S. preceding DU (third s. from end) is NU. 
5: Line reads: [tuk]wm-bi ki-na-me-sé nu-[D]U-dé-en. 8: Line 
reads: é8-kar IG kid-a-ab(?)-en(?). 9.1 is DUB; last 
s. but one is RA. 10: Last three signs are SAR, RI, and EN(?). 
11: The last four signs read t-mu-e-ag. 12: Line reads: ugula-a 

w-na-dug,-ga-dm. 13: Last s.is NU. 14: The two signs 
immediately preceding GA are DU and KA. 17: The two signs 
immediately preceding MU (last s.) are KA and GA. 18: Line 
consists of only three signs, the middle one (the only legible s.) is 
ZU. 23: NA (s. 2) is a scribal erasure. 25: Signs 6 and 7 may 
be scribal erasures; last s. but one is E. 26.4 is SID; s. 5 is DA. 
31.1 is PA; s. 2 is A; s. 4 is SE (not TOG); s. 10 (between A 
and ZU) is UGU. 34: Signs 5 and 6 are both LAGAB (not 
TUKUL). 35: Between NAM and RI (last s.) the two signs are 
both BAR. 36.2 is USUM (not MU); between EN (s. 4) and 
ZU are two signs: PA and A (not the one s. KID). 


No. 54° 


1: First complex probably reads: 1t-as-tag-ga (AS is omitted 
by L.). 2.1is EDIN (not SUB); s. 7 is GAR (not SI). 4.8 is 
NI (not SE).* 5: Line reads: ..... s®bal gid-kés-da Su ba-e-? 
6: S. preceding SA is AN; last s. but one is AG (not LA). 7: 
Between LA and BA (last s.) is probably a scribal erasure. 9: 
Line reads: za-lam-gar-mas-gan-bi ki wm-mi-gar-gar. 10.6 is 
GUD (not GA). 11.7 is DI; last two signs are NI and E. 12: 
Instead of GAL and HI (signs 6 and 7) read the one s, LUGAL; 
last s. may be KID; it is not MA or BA. 13.1 is GU." 14.1 is 
GU; s. 2 is NE; s. 3 is NI(?);s.4is MI. 15: Last two signs are 
NE and EN.* 16: The two signs immediately following U, are 
TUR and RA. 18: Signs 2 and 3 (between LU and A) are AL 





5° Part of an é-dub-ba composition; SEM 70 is a duplicate. 

*° Perhaps a “ practice” letter (cf. 29 and 47) addressed by the scribe 
to Ibi-Sin; note the Sulgi is mentioned in 1. 12. No duplicates. 

*1 This line is indented on the tablet. 
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and ME. 22: Last s. but one is SI. 24.5 is LA. 25: The s. 
following US (s. 9) is SA. 2%: Between KES (s. 5) and GIM 
insert A (omitted by L.) ; the verb reads: hé-en-na-gd-gd. 30: cf. 
note 61. 

No. 55 ° 


15: First complex reads: ®*né-da-ni-3é. 16: First s. is now 
completely broken away; as the duplicates show it was E. 17: S. 
following E is KID; last s. but one is GIM. 18: Between GIS 
and MU (s. 3 from end) are the two signs LAGAB and NA;; last 
s. but one is UN (not SUR). 





*2 Part of the epic tale treating of Gilgame3, Enkidu, and the nether 
world; cf. note 40. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Some Bibliographical Notes on Eastern Asiatic Botany 


In my review of A Bibliography of Eastern Asiatic Botany, by 
Elmer D. Merill and Egbert H. Walker (JAOS 59. 138-142) I 
suggested a number of additional titles. Since that writing I have 
noted a few more, which appear to me worth adding to the list of 
books and articles to be included in any revision of, or addendum 
to, the Bibliography. I give them herewith: 

Pelliot, Paul, 1902. Mémoires sur les coutumes au Comboge, 
par Tcheou Ta-kouan. Bull. de lV’école frangaise d’extréme-orient 
2. 123-177. This is an annotated translation of a record of the 
Mongol embassy to Champa and Cambodia written in 1296 by a 
Chinese member of the embassy. It contains information on the 
agriculture, products, plants and pot-herbs of the region concerned. 

Laufer, Berthold. 1917. La Mandragore. T’oung Pao 18. 1-30. 

. 1918. Malabathron. Journal Asiatique. 11th ser., 12. 
5-49. 

T‘ang Chung-chang Be (pi. 1932, 1933. A study of the origin 
of several Fukien plants. Fu-chien wén hua fay# 4h 1. 5. 10-15; 
1, 7. 8-11. Discussion of the sweet potato, peanut, Raphanus sativus, 
L., and Lycium chinense, Mill. 

Ch‘én Ts‘ang-ch‘i PRRBR#. 739. Pén ts‘ao shih-i RHO", 
Omissions to the classic materia medica of Shén-nung. See Bret- 
schneider, Bot. Sin. 1: 45; Pelliot, T’owng Pao 13. 454; 28. 190. 

Hoshoi 4 BSE. 1330. Yin shan chéng yao fk heiEZ. A work 
on foods, in 3 chiian, the third containing many illustrations of 
edible plants. A catalogue of the holdings of the Seikado library 
we! XARA RH (1930), 499, lists an original edition, 
but the preface to a reproduction of this same copy in the Ssu pu 
ts‘ung k‘an, new series, tzu -— section, is more conservative, calling 
it an edition of the period 1450-1457. Dr. Berthold Laufer made 
use of quotations from this book in his Sino-Iranica (see pp. 236, 





1I owe this romanization to Prof. George Kennedy of Yale. He writes 
that five other Mongols, mentioned in the Yiian shih I HB. have names 
‘beginning with HOS, meaning a “pair”; and that HOI seems to mean 
“ scabbard.” 
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252, 406) but had seen no copy thereof. It is described in the 
Imperial Catalogue of Ch‘ien-lung, Ssu k‘u ch‘tian shu 116/7b. 
(I shall come back to this item later.) 

Méng Shén 7% (d. 713). 706. Shih liao pén ts‘ao RFA. 
A work on edible drugs and medicinal plants. Chang Ting fei} 
made additions to this a few years later, certainly before 739 when 
the enlarged work is cited in the Pen ts‘ao shih i of Ch‘€n Ts‘ang- 
ch‘i. See Bretschneider, Bot. Sin. 1: 45. In 1930 the late Dr. 
Manzo Nakao published a study of the Shih liao pén ts‘ao in the 
Journal of the Institute of Natural History, Shanghai, 1. 3, to- 
gether with a report on the fragments of materia medica discovered 
at Tunhuang by Stein and Pelliot and now preserved at London 
and Paris. Pelliot (T“oung Pao 28. 190) calls the monograph a 
“travail de grande valeur.” 

Wan Chén B®. 3rd cent. a.pv. Nan chou I wu chih RR 
7 a record of remarkable things in regions in the south. This 
deals, inter alia, with plants. See Laufer, Sino-Iranica 317; Pelliot, 
Bull. de Vécole francaise d’extréme-orient 4, 277-278. 

To revert to the Yin shan chéng yao by the Mongol Hoshoi. 
Laufer, in his discussion of the pistachio (Sino-Iranica 252) cites 
an 18th century reference to the term pi-ssii-ta jh said to be 
in this book, but cautiously adds: “ Not having access to this, 
I am unable to state whether it contains a reference to pi-se-ta.” 
It may now be told; the reference is in chiian 3, 42b. Again, in 
his discussion of the almond (Persian, bddaim), Laufer (ibid., 406) 
refers to the term pa-tan /\# said to be in the Yin shan chéng yao. 
This may be located in chiian 3, 42 ab. 

It may also be recalled that a generation or so ago, Dr. Laufer, 
writing in Congr. Internat. 1906, 225, declared that sorghum vul- 
gare was introduced from India into China about the end of the 
fifteenth century. For countries so close together, which have 
been exchanging cultivated plants probably since pre-historic times 
(cf. Bishop, C. W., The beginnings of civilization in the Orient, 
Supplement to the JAOS 4. 58), this has always seemed to me a 
very late date. Hoping that the Yin shan cheng yao might throw 
some light on the problem I submitted the question to Dr. Walker. 
He has written me under date of February 1 as follows: 

“ Mrs. Agnes Chase, America’s greatest authority on grasses, has 
identified the first three [illustrations] as varieties of foxtail millet, 
Setaria italica, native of Asia in spite of its name. The 4th is 
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possibly broomcorn millet, Panicum miliaceum. The grass on leaf 
4 is another Setaria, not the same as the first. On leaf 40 is the 
nearest approach to sugar cane, but she does not think this is really 
that, because the sheaths do not envelope the stem and because of 
the aerial roots at every node, if that is what the artist intended 
them to be.? On leaf 47 is clearly a bamboo; but what species is 
uncertain. Thus there seems to be no evidence here of the presence 
of Sorghum vulgare.” 

Unless further evidence is forthcoming then Dr. Laufer’s state- 
ment still holds. 

L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH 
Columbia University 


A Phoenician Fragment from Rhodes 


The tiny fragment of a Phoenician inscription which is pub- 
lished below claims no other importance than that which is derived 
from its provenience. For it is the second Phoenician inscription 
hitherto discovered in the island of Rhodes. Professor Mario 


Segre, who has devoted much of his time and scholarship to the 
study of Greek inscriptions from Rhodes, recently sent me a photo- 
graph of this fragment together with a copy he drew directly from 
the stone.” The piece once formed the right lower section of a 
quadrangular slab, 3.5 cm. thick, presumably of marble; * its actual 
measurements are 8.5 cm. in width and 4.5 cm. in height. A bi- 





* Later, Dr. Walker sent me the opinion of Mr. Carl O. Grassel, assistant 
botanist in the bureau of plant industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, who declared that the figure on leaf 40 is an illustration of 
sugar cane, but just what kind it is impossible to state. 

*The first one is far more interesting, since it mentions a religious 
official, the méqim élim mitrah ‘astornay, whose meaning and character 
are still mysterious. It was interpreted by I. Guidi and published by 
A. Maiuri in Annuario della Scuola Archeologica Italiana di Atene II 
(1916) 267-269. See also Clara Rhodos I (1928) 34; J.-B. Chabot in 
Journal Asiatique 11.10 (1917) 10+; A. M. Honeyman in Le Muséon, 51 
(1938) 288. 

2 Professor Segre’s letter, accompanying the photograph and the copy, is 
dated from Rhodes, September 11, 1939. 

*In his letter Segre fails to mention the exact nature of the material. 
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lingual text, Greek and Phoenician, had been carved on the slab,‘ 
but as the main part of it was broken off, the whole Greek 
inscription has disappeared, except its last two letters. The last 
letter, almost entirely preserved, is a sigma; the one next to it, of 
which only the lower part of a vertical stroke is still extant, can 
not be identified: theoretically, it might have been I as well as 
r, P, T, Y, ®, ¥. Further left, Professor Segre thought he could 
discern the apex of a third letter; although this apex clearly 
appears on his copy, the photograph does not allow us to decide 
whether a letter actually stood there or whether the stone was 
merely cracked at this point. It is impossible, from the scanty 
remains of the Greek text, to try to guess what it may have been. 
Since such groups of letters as ys, ps, rs, ps, ws do not exist at the 
end of any Greek word, we can only think of a word ending with 
-s or -vs. Possibly, it was a dative plural: [6co]is or [@cois arp jis 
would be quite satisfactory. But these are not the only possibilities. 

The Phoenician text runs in two lines, both incomplete at their 
end; in the first line seven letters are still to be read, and twelve 
in the next line. 

From the shape of the Greek 3%, Professor Segre inferred that 
the inscription was earlier than the second century B.C., and the 
same conclusion can be drawn from an independent examination 
of the Phoenician script. The characteristic shape of the &, although 
it is not very common, has been found elsewhere, in inscriptions 
from Sardinia (C.J. 8. I 139) and Carthage, as well as in some 
of the graffiti from Abydos, to be mentioned later on. The 3 is 
also unusual: its shaft leans toward left and is not bent, as is the 
case generally. The middle shafts in © and &, instead of cutting 





* Almost all Semitic inscriptions from the Aegean area are bilingual: 
such are the inscription from Rhodes mentioned in Note 1 and several 
others, Greek and Phoenician, which were found at Athens, the Piraeus, 
and Delos (0.1.8. I 114-117, 119, 120; Répertoire d’épigraphie sémitique 
388, 1215. In C.J.8. I 121 no Greek text is now extant, but one may have 
been there, since the stone is broken; and 0.J.8. I 118, which is only 
Phoenician, is carved on a stone where Greek dedications to Hermes Soter 
and Zeus are found). In the island of Coos, near Rhodes, a Greek-Nabatean 
and a Greek-Palmyrene inscription have been recently discovered (see 
Clara Rhodos 9 (1938) 139-148 and Mélanges Syriens II, not yet pub- 
lished). Another Greek-Nabatean inscription, of great historical interest, 
was found at Miletus, on the coast of Asia Minor (see Clermont-Ganneau 
in Recueil d’archéologie orientale 7. 305-329; Lidzbarski, in Th. Wiegand, 
Milet III (Berlin 1914) 387-389, n. 165). 
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through the curve of these letters, turn left at the lower end— 
a very unusual feature. Generally speaking, one gets the impression 
that the Phoenician letters were carved by an inexperienced hand, 
as one might expect from a native worker of the Greek island; he 
would transcribe slavishly a draft handed to him by his Phoenician 
customer without understanding its meaning.® 


There is no difficulty in reading and restoring the text: 


[-ws(?)T3y 72 SJAIN 33 eS 1 
j3 WMyS 73 yD 2 


1 (This is) what has vowed Trt[’, son of ‘Abde’-] 2 miin,® son 
of Ba‘alyathon, son of 


Although the dedicator’s name is incomplete and its second and 
third letters are slightly broken, there cannot be any doubt about 
its form. NIN appears, as a single instance in Phoenician epig- 
raphy besides the present one, on a graffito from the temple of 
Ra‘ at Abydos, in Egypt:7 SAN 73 TISIOWS. While the other 
personal names on both inscriptions from Rhodes and Abydos 
belong to the common stock of Phoenician onomastics, the aspect 
of SN is entirely non-Phoenician, and even non-Semitic. 
Lidzbarski suggests that it might be Persian: but the evidence he 
gives in support of his suggestion is far from convincing. Further- 
more, the very name 7'r?’ is found, in Egypt, in a document which 





5 If I am not mistaken, the Palmyrene and Nabatean scripts of the two 
Coos inscriptions (see note next preceding) also betray a Greek hand. 
» ° Several other personal names compounded with —esmiin might of course 
be suggested instead of the more common ‘AbdeSmin. 

™M. Lidzbarski in Ephemeris f. sem. Epigraphik 3. 111-112. 
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is as early as the 17th century B. C.,° where it holds the first place 
in a list of “ barbarian” names.® Neither Erman nor anyone else 
after him, so far as I know, ever attempted to investigate the 
ethnic relation of these names. Several personal names with end- 
ing in aleph occur in Phoenician,’ some of which undoubtedly are 
hypocoristic, as 83M, from ?Y33M, and N13 (attested at Cyprus, 
Abydos and Carthage), from 9Y373, NANwyts or A pIN12; 
most of them, however, are only found in Punic inscriptions, either 
from Carthage or from her colonies, and seem wholly un-Semitic. 
We may assign them tentatively a Numidian, or Libyan, origin, 
which would explain also why a few of them, and particularly Tr?’, 
are found in Egypt.’* The Rhodes dedication would have been 
presented, therefore, by a Phoenician merchant or sailor who came 
from Egypt or had, at least, some family connections with that 
country. We may guess even that the name of his great-grand- 
father, which has disappeared from the inscription and could have 
contained no more than four letters——-provided that the stone was 
not wider originally than it is now was precisely 7T'rt’, like that 
of the great-grandson.** The inscription may, of course, have been 
longer, recording more than three of the dedicator’s ancestors; 





8 A. Erman, Hymnen an das Diadem der Pharaonen. Aus einem Papyrus 
der Sammlung Golenitscheff, in Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin (1911), Abh. 1, p. 55a. 

®* My colleague Professor H. Ranke (in whose Die Aegyptischen Per- 
sonennamen 382 n. 22 the name 7'rt’ is listed) kindly informs me that 
none of the rather numerous names beginning with Tr... listed in his 
book can be considered as originally Egyptian. This statement by the most 
prominent authority in this field disposes of possible attempts to compare 
our Trt’ with Qopraios in the Greek papyri (see F. Preisigke, Namenbuch 
col. 141), because the latter name seems to be a shortened form of Goropraios 
(ibid. col. 142), in which we should recognize, I believe, as its first element, 
the name of the Egyptian god Thot. 

10 For references cf. the Glossary in Z. 8. Harris’ Grammar of the 
Phoenician Language. 

12 Outside from Carthage and her colonies we find NYON in a very late 
inscription from Byblos, XN2°8 (Greek?) at Cyprus, XM@Y in the Praeneste 
silver bowl, XM¥ andNYPLin Egypt. 8252 (variant X525>) and XY, both 
from Cyprus, probably are Semitic, since they must be considered as 
hypocoristic forms of mb>x2b> and by2ynr. 

12 Many of the barbarian names of the Golenischeff Papyrus list actually 
have the ending ’. 

18 That this name survived unaltered through fourteen centuries is indeed 
remarkable. 


10 
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however, I do not think this probable: long series of ancestors, 
although not unknown, are comparatively scarce in Phoenician 
epigraphy.** If the inscription was not wider than its present 
8.5 cm., its height could not have been more than, say, 12-15 cm. 
Since it is likely that the Greek text did not extend more than 
one or two lines, it need not have consisted of more than a single 
word,’® and possibly there was above it a tiny relief representing 
a religious image or symbol, such as often accompany Greek- 
Phoenician inscriptions. Perhaps some happy chance will provide 
us with the missing upper section: unfortunately, the inscription 
was not found in situ; Professor Segre writes that “it was found 
in the dump, among various fragments of ancient blocks, at Mount 
San Stefano, near the temple of Apollon Pythios.” 


G. Levi DELLA Vipa 
University of Pennsylvania 


A New Hurrian Pronominal Form 


That Hurrian employed more than one stem to express the 
independent (non-enclitic) pronoun of the first person singular 
was demonstrated by J. Friedrich in Analecta Orientalia 12 (1935) 
131-5. By the side of the long-established stem Su-, which yields 
Su-u-(u-)wa “of me” and su-d-(u-)ta “for me,”! Friedrich set 





47. Guidi in Notizie degli scavi, 1911, 240-241 (cf. Chabot in Journal 
Asiatique 11.7 (1917) 77-81 and Rép. d’épigr. sém. 1216, whose interpre- 
tation I cannot follow; Lidzbarski in Hphemeris f. sem. Epigraphik 3. 
281-283); C.J. 8. I 3778. 

1° Such would be the average relation between height and width in most 
Greek votive stelae. 

1° The Greek text of several other bilingual inscriptions from the Aegean 
area is much shorter than the Semitic one; sometimes it consists of a 
single word. 

+ For references see provisionally Friedrich, loc. cit. Friedrich cites also 
(p. 133) Su-u-u-8a Mit. Let. I 67 without venturing an interpretation. In 
view of the attested “dimensional-locative ” value of the suffix -sa (cf. 
Speiser, JAOS 59. 296, n. 29), éu-Sa may tentatively be regarded as ablative- 
locative. Another form from the same stem is $u-t-ti-ra II 93 which ap- 
pears in relation to seniwwe-n “my brother,” a synonym in this text for 


“thou.” The sense of this passage is that “you” have acted so and so 
“with me.” The comitative function of -ra is attested independently; cf. 
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up tentatively a “nominative ” i-sa-as “I,” which combines with 
the enclitic elements -Ildn into 1-Sal-la-a-an (i. e., *igad + lla + Gn). 
We would have thus two separate stems, one for the oblique forms 
(su-), and another for the “ nominative” (iSa-). 

Friedrich’s cautious statement has been confirmed indirectly by 
the subsequent clarification of some of the passages in which iéa- 
is found. The verb emanam-, which accompanies isa- in Mitanni 
Letter III 54, 57, has been shown to mean “to make tenfold ”;? 
we get now in these two passages the emphatic statement “I multi- 
plied them tenfold,” precisely what the context requires. 

While the two separate stems for the pronoun are now safely 
established, the grammatical interpretation of iSa-s is still open to 
dispute. The final -§ is regarded generally as the mark of the 
nominative. But this ending indicates the subject of transitive 
verbs only, and not all transitives at that; the intransitives appear 
with subjects ending in -n. I regard therefore the n-form as the 
“subject case” and the §-form as the “agentive.”* For our 
present purposes, however, it is immaterial whether 1-Sal-la-a-an 
«p++ + €-e-ma-na-mu-Sa-a-t (III 54) means “and I made them 
tenfold” or “and they by me (were) made tenfold, by me.” 
What does matter is the fact that the real subject—logical or 
grammatical —is expressed by a stem which differs from that of 
the oblique cases. 

The n-form of this pronoun is still to be pointed out. A. Ungnad 
(ZA 35. 135,137) believes to have found it in §u-un which occurs 
in two passages of the Hurrian version of the Gilgamesh Epic 
(KBo VI 33 [— KUB VIII 61] 7, 10). But the context is frag- 
mentary in both instances and Ungnad’s restorations are very 
doubtful. His interpretation is a mere guess.* If one cares to 





II 116, ITI 64, IV 53, 98, 111. Prof. Goetze informs me kindly that he has 
reached the same conclusions with regard to su-ra; cf. now Language 16. 134. 

The several forms based on éu- differ in the expression of the u-vowel 
before the respective suffixes; see Friedrich, loc. cit. 133". We find u before 
-wa and -a, but «% before -ta and -ra. The Hurrian orthography indicates 
that the choice of the vowel-symbol is influenced by the nature of the fol- 
lowing consonant, wu being the regular representation of the back-vowel 
before § and w, notably in the “ preterit” element -ws- and before the 
genitive suffix -wa; cf. my forthcoming article on “ Phonetic Method in 
Hurrian Orthography,” Language 16 No. 3. 

* Cf. JAOS 59. 320 f. * Ibid. 306 ff. 

* Exceedingly improbable, one may add, in view of our present knowledge 
of Hurrian syntax. 
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speculate about these passages today, with the added advantage of 
a considerably increased knowledge of the language which we have 
gained since Ungnad’s article was published (1924), gun will 
commend itself as a demonstrative element rather than a form of 
the pronoun “J.” But guesses and ssieseeaasel of this sort can 
have little practical value. 

There is, however, one occurrence of the missing n-form in a 
passage that admits of little doubt in spite of two small lacunae. 
It has not been recognized so far because it has no connection with 
the stem Su-. Yet the context calls clearly for the pronoun of the 
first person in the subject case. The passage reads (Mitanni 
Letter) II: 


(71) [t]8-te-e-en KU? Ma-a-ds-ri-an-ni-e-wa ‘KURy-y-|mi-i-in- 
ni-e-wa ew[-ri-e-en]>-nt (7%2) Se-e-ni-iw-we-en-na-a-an Hur-wu-u- 
hé-ni-e-wa KURy-u¢-mi>-i-in-ni-e-wa ew[-ri-en]5-ni 


The paragraph to which these verses belong (ibid. 65 ff.) begins 
with a mention of the wishes (tiwena) which Teshub and Amon 
had granted “to us together ” istaniwwoasa (i.e., to Tushratta and 
Immuria). Their friendship and that of their countries is as 
(unu ...anam) that of . . (?—a break interrupts the com- 
parison—). The result of this idyllic situation is that (to take 
the plain text of the second sentence first) 


“(%2) And my brother of the Hurrian land (is) the [lord].” 
The first sentence must mean accordingly 
“(7%1) I am the [lord] of the Egyptian land.” 


In other words, the mutual ties between the two kings and their 
countries have become so close that each ruler is virtually the 
master of the other’s realm. 

It follows that iste-n is the subject of the nominal sentence in 
line 71, parallel to seniwwe-n “my brother,” a synonym in this 





5 The supplementation is scarcely open to dispute. To be sure, the singu- 
lar form *ewren-ni is not found elsewhere (see, however, the §&-form 
e-iw-ri-in-ni-i8, e. g., KUB XXVI 46 obv. i21), but the corresponding plural 
ewre/inna is well attested; cf. III 48, 72, 120; KUB XXVII 38 iv 10ff.; 
KUB XXIX 8 iii 37. For the “ determined” sg. form we find e-wi-ir-ni 
Mit. IV 127, 128. What the contrast between ewirni/e (i.e., ewrni/e) and 
*ewrenni may be is as yet uncertain. It is probable that the former is 
appositional and the latter predicative. 
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document for “thou.” The stem of the subject case is iste, dis- 
tinct from the oblique stem su-, but possibly related to the base 
of the “ agentive ” isa-§. It is probable that we have the bare stem 
of the subject case, without the -n, in 1s-ti (RA 36 [1939] No. 
1.18 and 1-te ibid. No. 3 rev. 26. In view of the difficult char- 
acter of these archaic religious texts from Mari, the above identifi- 
cation is admittedly tentative. It receives some support, however, 
from the occurrence in the same context of the form i-sa-am-ma, 
ibid. No. 1.30 and No. 2.14,15, which appears to represent 
*igas + ma. A form i3-te is found also in KUB XXVII 29 iv 13, 
but I am unable to do anything with this particular passage. On 
the other hand, i3-te-in- in KUB VIII 60 rev. 10 (fgt. of Gil- 
gamesh Epic) may represent the n-form of the pronoun. 

It is clear, at all events, that in Mitanni Letter IT 71 iste-n “I” 
is the pronominal subject of the sentence in question. We have 
here strong independent evidence that the n-form is associated with 
what is normally the “nominative,” * not the accusative. 

In conclusion, the following forms of the Hurrian pronoun of 
the first person singular may now be listed. 

iste-n: subject case with -n; the n-less form is found possibly in 

Mari iste/i. 

iga-§: “agentive,” or logical subject with finite transitive verbs ; 

with enclitic elements iSa-llin, and perhaps isa-mma. 

§u-wa: genitive; su-ta: dative; u-ra: “ comitative(?); su-sa: 

ablative(??). 
E. A. SPEISER 

University of Pennsylvania 





*T.e., the subject case. Even this designation, however, seems to force 
on Hurrian syntactical concepts which may not apply to it in the strict 
sense of such terms as “subject” and “object.” In view of such con- 
siderations, and mindful of such constructions in the Hurrianized Akkadian 
of Nuzi as anéku X ana mdariti tpuéanni “ As for me, X adopted me,” 
I have been using in seminars the term “absolute nominative,” or “ abso- 
lute case” instead of “nominative ” for the Hurrian stem-form, with or 
without -n. In a recent discussion of the subject before the Yale Linguistic 
Club Dr. George Kennedy cited the apparent parallel of the “absolute 
case ” of Chinese. Such a designation would have the added advantage of 


not prejudging the issue. 
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A Mention of Pottery Glazing in Proverbs 


In modern business the success or failure of an industry is often 
determined by the use it can make of its by-products. According 
to the witness of Proverbs 26: 23 the by-products of silver refining 
were utilized in the potter’s industry. 

The verse in question is translated “ Burning lips and a wicked 
heart are like a potsherd covered with silver dross.” (A. V.) The 
expression “dross of silver” (0°39 4)03) signifies that which is 
removed from silver during the refining. The meaning “ moving 
back ” for 3° or 3% is preserved in I Kings 18:27 where Baal is 
said to be “pursuing.” But the derived meaning “dross” occurs 
in the other passages in the Old Testament. The usage is very 
illustrative in Ezekiel 22: 18-22 where Israel before God is likened 
to dross. First Israel is called dross absolutely (verse 18). This 
is explained further by the statement that “all of you are copper, 
tin, iron, and lead in the midst of a furnace—ye are dross of silver ” 
(}92 5°"D). The interest of these verses is that clearly the metallic 
oxides are called by the name of the metals. It is interesting also 
that dross of silver is recognized as consisting of various metallic 
oxides. In Isaiah 1:22 5°39 is used absolutely (“thy silver is 
become dross ”) and in verse 25 the reference is to removal of dross 
entirely as by cupellation “and I will smelt away as alkali thy 
dross.” 

The word 783, “covered ” in Proverbs 26: 23 regularly means 
“ overlay,” “ plate ” in the intensive stem and is so used for instance 
in Exodus 26:32 and I Kings 6: 20 where overlaying with gold is 
mentioned. From this usage Toy (Int. Crit. Comm.) concludes 
that Proverbs 26:23 means not “dross of silver” but ‘impure 
silver, literally silver of dross, the impure mass left when, in the 
refining, the pure silver has been removed.’ A sherd overlaid with 
this mixture had a gloss which resembled that of silver, a false 
exterior which concealed a mean material.’ Toy’s construction 
seems unlikely a priori, but especially so when we consider how 
simple is the explanation which would refer the verse to glazing of 
pottery. 

Pottery glazes used today are principally of two kinds, lead 
glazes and salt glazes. They are made by melting sand with lead 





+It is probable that this dross was largely composed of lead oxide. 
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oxide or sodium corbonate and smaller amounts of lime and potash. 
In ancient times oxides of other heavy metals such as copper were 
used as well as lead. Glazing of pottery was not done in Egypt 
prior to the Arab conquest * although the glass industry was well 
advanced. Glazing on stone and faience were practiced in Egypt 
from before predynastic times as glazed beads are reported from 
Badari.* It must be noted that the glaze applied to faience which 
has a body material of practically pure silica will not adhere to 
pottery which is made of clay. The faience glaze is nearer to 
ordinary glass, being a calcium-potassium-sodium silicate. 

On the other hand, in Mesopotamia pottery glazing was done at 
an early date as a recently discovered text of the seventeenth century 
shows.* In this very interesting cuneiform text which, according to 
the editors, was purposely written with obscure signs, pottery glaze 
is made by adding “ cooper ” and “ lead ” to “ Zuku glass,” accord- 
ing to directions. Zuku glass, the editors remind us, is known from 
later texts to be made from sand and “ ahussu,” which we do not 
know but which must have been compounds of sodium and potas- 
sium and calcium. Of course by “copper” and “lead ” the text 
cannot mean the metals as these would not react, but rather oxides 
of the metals just as we noticed in Ezekiel, where the names of the 
metals indicate the oxides. It is these metallic oxides which are 
referred to in Proverbs 26:23 under the inclusive designation 
“dross of silver.” We conclude therefore from the chemistry 
involved and the practice reflected in this interesting chemical text 
that the reference in Proverbs is not to impure silver used for 
overlaying a sherd, but to the metallic oxides suitable only for use 
in pottery glazing. 

R. Larrp Harris 


Faith Theological Seminary, 
Wilmington, Delaware 





2A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries, 106. 
*G. Brunton and G. Caton-Thompson, The Badarian Civilization, 27, 39, 


57. 
*C. J. Gadd and R. Campbell Thompson “ A Middle Babylonian Chemical 


Text,” Iraq 3, 87 ff. 
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The Sun-Kiss among the Hopi Indians 


In his recent article in JAOS 60 (1940), 46-67, Dr. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy has presented an extremely interesting and well 
documented study of the procreative power of the sun and its 
relation to the breath of life. As he has already pointed out, there 
are many similarities on this score between the concepts of the 
peoples of India and those of the American Indians. However, I 
should like to call attention to a particularly striking resemblance 
between an episode described by Coomaraswamy and a passage from 
a Hopi Indian myth. 

Prajipati “‘is made to look at’ the Sacrificer’s wife, whose thigh is 
bared, ‘for insemination,’ so that she may ‘bring forth children’ here, 
of course, the progenitive power is a light that proceeds from the Udgitr’s 
eye representing the solar Eye, the principle of all sight.” [Coomara- 
swamy, loc.. cit., p. 50.] 

In ancient times, while a young woman was delousing herself, “her 
person was almost wholly exposed, and the sun-rays coming through a 
crevice in the wall, fell upon her vulva. ... She told of this occurrence 
to some elder women, and it came on to rain... and the elder women 
said to her, ‘Lie over yonder and let the rain drops fall upon you,’ and 
she went over and lay down .. . and the rain drops fell upon her 
vulva. ... She conceived and gave birth to twins. ...” [A. M. Stephen, 
“Hopi Tales,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, 42 (1929). 11.] 

There are several aspects of Hopi culture that carry out the same 
notion. In fact, all new life is supposed to come up from a lower 
world just as the sun rises daily in the east; and the dead “ return 
to ghostly homes in the underworld, through the house of the Sun 
far to the West.” * 

Perhaps the outstanding example of this concept among the Hopi 
is to be found in their ritual practices. In all their major cere- 
monies, it is customary for the officers to prepare a bowl of medicine 
by mixing various ingredients with water. In the course of the 
proceedings a ray of sunlight is reflected into the medicine bowl 
through a piece of crystal.* Since practically every Hopi ceremony 
is designed to stimulate fertility, this action reveals the universality 
of their belief in the procreative potency of the sun. 


Miscua TITIEV 
University of Michigan 





1J. W. Fewkes, “ A Religious Ceremony of the Hopi Indians,” Scientific 


American Supplement, 83 (1917). 226. 
2 EF. C. Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion (Chicago, 1939), 330, 
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Bamboo Writings from Mindoro and Palawan 


For a period of almost three years I have been working with the 
assistance of a full time secretary in this country and the collabora- 
tion of a group of Filipino friends in the collection of bamboo 
writings from the islands of Mindoro and Palawan in the Philip- 
pines. The enterprise has been extremely fortunate in obtaining 
several hundred inscribed bamboos from the Mangyans of Mindoro. 
As received here, these bamboos were accompanied by a transliter- 
ation and translation. They tell of almost every feature of Mangyan 
life in the language of the people themselves. In addition, about 
7,000 words were received in the form of word lists. By comparison 
it has been possible to make up a grammar in which the Tagalog 
sentences of Cecilio Lopez of the Philippine Institute of National 
Language were translated into Mangyan. The approach is that of 
Brandstetter. It has been possible to identify at least 340 affixes 
and other inflections and over 6,000 tested words. 

In September of 1939 the Witte Memorial Museum of San 
Antonio, Texas issued the first volume of a bulletin—Indic Writ- 
ings of the Mindoro-Palawan Azis '—including besides general ob- 
servations and tables of paleography, the transcription, translitera- 
tion and translation of forty-eight Mangyan bamboo writings which 
are now in the Library of Congress and five Tagbanua scripts which 
are in the Newberry Library in Chicago. 

The second volume should be ready for issue in September, 1940, 
and will consist of two parts bound separately. The first of these 
will contain about 100 bamboo manuscripts of all kinds from the 
hands of many writers. The subjects vary from love songs to the 
trial of a case of wife stealing, the preparation of arrow poison and 
the rite of blood brotherhood. 

This is the first attempt ever made at the study of this primitive 
and generalized Philippine language which has affinities with almost 
every language stock of the Archipelago. It shows its strongest 
affinity, not with the Tagalog and Bisayan who share the island with 
it, but with the Tagbanua separated from it by about a hundred 
and fifty miles of water. Both of these racial stocks appear to be 


Proto-Malay. 
By a small grant from the Rackham Foundation of the Uni- 





1 See review in this issue of the JoURNAL by H. I. Poleman. 
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versity of Michigan it was possible to send a one man expedition to 
Palawan to procure Tagbanua word lists and writings. It was 
possible for him to obtain twenty-five inscribed Tagbanua bamboos 
and a vocabulary of over 2,000 words. I am endeavoring to estab- 
lish contact through the Philippine Institute of National Language 
with some one on Palawan who may be able to furnish me with 
additional word lists and translations so that it may be possible to 
duplicate the Mangyan work in Tagbanua. 

Some little work was done by T. H. Pardo de Tavera in the 80’s 
of the last century on the Tagbanua, and the 90’s Meyer, Schaden- 
berg and Foy wrote Die Mangianenschrift von Mindoro. Both dealt 
almost entirely with the alphabets, which are the last survivors of 
the ancient Sanskrit derived syllabaries of the Archipelago. 

Since all of this is strictly source material, the Witte Memorial 
Museum desires to diffuse it as widely as possible. In order to 
accomplish this and to make the most of scanty resources, the 
bulletins are being issued in mimeograph form on nine by fourteen 
paper bound in kraft covers. Only a small edition will be issued, 
probably not more than 100 copies. 

It is requested that those who are interested in this rapidly dis- 
appearing phase of Philippine life may communicate with me at 
the Witte Memorial Museum, San Antonio, Texas. 


FLETCHER GARDNER 


Correction 


In my review of Dr. Birge’s Bektashi Order which appeared in 
the Journal, vol. 59, p. 522, I wrongly stated that Fususul was a 
typographical error for Fusdl. In fact it is correct as the author 
had it; a more proper transliteration would have been Fusiis al-. 


Puiuip K, HIrri 


Princeton University 
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Die thebanische Graberwelt. By Grora STEINDORFF and WALTHER 
Wotr. Leipziger Agyptologische Studien, Heft 4. Gliick- 
stadt und Hamburg, 1936. 


For the past fifty years detailed information on the civilization of 
Ancient Egypt has been accumulating, and today we are in the 
position to draw on the great fund of information obtained through 
scientific excavation and the numerous publications of the present 
century. With the growth in knowledge comes inevitably a greatly 
enlarged bibliography, especially in the field of periodicals, and 
frequently minor details of the greatest interest to the student are 
either unknown or inaccessible to him. It would seem opportune to 
edit once more comprehensive works similar to those undertaken in 
the middle of the 19th century by Lepsius and Prisse d’Avennes, 
consolidating the scattered information now available on individual 
sites or on various aspects of Egyptian civilization. In Die Thebani- 
sche Graberwelt Steindorff and Wolf have written a brief but very 
compact history of the great cemeteries of Thebes. Instead of 
treating the site topographically, as is usually done in publications 
such as Steindorff’s Baedeker, the authors have given us a history 
of the site and have then discussed the tombs chronologically, 
starting with the First Intermediate Period and then passing on 
rapidly to the period of Thebes’ first importance in the Middle 
Kingdom. As one would expect, there is a wealth of detail on the 
New Kingdom, but of greater interest to the average student will 
be the interesting facts given on the burials of the 17th dynasty and 
the Ethiopian Period. The historical resumé concludes with a brief 
description of Thebes in the Greek Period. It is incredible to us of 
today to consider that absolutely nothing was known of Thebes from 
the early Coptic period until well into the 17th century and indeed 
nothing very specific was known until about two centuries later. 
The authors have included several very interesting excerpts from 
the accounts of travelers in Egypt in the 18th and 19th centuries. 

The next section of the book gives a chronological survey of the 
various cemeteries scattered over the vast necropolis of Thebes 
and an exact picture of the topography of the cemeteries of each 
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period. Particular attention is given to the cemeteries of the Middle 
Kingdom and of the 17th dynasty, and many important details are 
stressed which are not readily obtainable elsewhere. The profes- 
sional student will find exact references in the footnotes to support 
most of the statements. The relationship of the various cemeteries 
to one another is carefully deduced and the development of archi- 
tectural types is treated as thoroughly as the small compass of the 
work permits. 

Particular stress is placed on Winlock’s publications on the great 
Intef cemeteries and practically all of the available information on 
this obscure subject is at least touched upon in the section devoted 
to these things. The authors have included excerpts from the little 
known work of Mariette on this site, thus making the work as com- 
prehensive as possible. 

The third portion of the book is devoted to the private tombs of 
the New Kingdom. In this section, so well known to every student, 
there is comparatively little new material, but the aesthetic judg- 
ments and brief descriptions are so good that if used in conjunction 
with some standard work, such as Baedeker or the Porter-Moss 
Topographical Bibliography, a very adequate study of this section 
of the Theban Cemetery can be made. This section of the work is 
particularly weil illustrated with details from the tombs. The 
historical and biographical connections of the owners of the more 
famous tombs are discussed and many interesting historical details 
are included. The final section of the book is devoted to the famous 
tombs of the kings. Very wisely, in view of the vast extent of this 
subject, the authors have restricted themselves to a rather general 
survey of the types of tombs rather than a discussion of their 
decorations. Plans of the more important examples are included 
and their inter-relationship is discussed. 

The publication is written in a German which is comparatively 
easy reading to an English speaking person and has a sufficiently 
pleasant style to recommend it to a reader not professionally in- 
terested in Egyptology. It is an admirable handbook with a well- 
balanced estimate of the historical and artistic importance of the 
various sections of the Theban necropolis. 

JoHN D. CoonEy 


Brooklyn Museum of Art 
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Indic Writings of the Mindoro-Palawan Avis. By FLETCHER 
GARDNER and ILDEFONSO Matiwanac. Bulletin Number 
One—Volume One. Published by Wirr—e Memorial Museum, 
San Antonio, Texas. 1939. 


This valuable monograph brings to the attention of Indic scholars 
and anthropologists the neglected study of the use of Indic scripts 
in the Philippine Islands, and the interesting subject matter of the 
lore of Mindoro. The earlier chapters of the work describe the 
geography, history, and peoples of Mindoro. Tables showing the 
scripts and their development from Indic alphabets, rules for pro- 
nunciation, and a generous selection of texts with transliteration 
and translation complete the work. 

It is adequately indexed, and will easily serve as a basis for future 
study of the Mindoro people and their writings. Some of the 
subjects treated in the short texts are birth, childhood, care of 
animals, burial, and kinship. 

The amount of manuscript material in the United States for 
study in this field is considerable. Some of it is noted in the 
Appendix to a Census of Indic Manuscripts in the United States 
and Canada, published in the American Oriental Series, and listed 
under Batak scripts in the Indexes of that volume. Gardner’s work 
also describes some of the manuscript material. 

The light thrown on the subject in this present work should 
provide an impetus for increased study of this field. 


Horace I. PotEMAN 
Library of Congress 


Jiirokuseiki sekaichizu j6 no Nihon (Japan on World Maps of the 
Sixteenth Century). By Yosnrromo OKamoro. Tokyd: 
Késuns6, 1938. xiv + 221 pp. 61 maps. Y 7.50. 


All that Europe knew of Japan up to the end of the 15th century 
was Marco Polo’s vague report; and the author quotes from Paul 
Graf Teleki’s Atlas zur Geschichte der Kartographie der Japanischen 
Inseln that there are only seven known instances of the appearance 
of “ Zipangu ” on western maps before 1500 a. p. One of these is 
on the map on the wall of the Doge’s Palace in Venice. Another 
is on Martin Behaim’s globe of 1492. He calls attention to the 
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interesting fact that “ Zipangu” is here almost identical in shape 
with the traditional island of “ Antila” which appears on eleven 
maps of the time, from 1367 up to 1482. He suggests that 
Columbus considered the two islands to be identical, and that this 
island was the aim in his first voyage. 

After discussing the influence of early European maps and the 
maps and writings of the Moslems, the author turns to a detailed 
study of the maps published in the years just after the discovery 
of America. He points out that some cartographers agreed with 
Columbus in regarding his “ Hispaniola” to be “ Zipangu,” yet 
there are those who draw Hispaniola just north of the South 
American coast, placing “ Zipangu” and “Cathay” a little farther 
west at the extreme east of Asia. 

By 1520 America came to be recognized as a new continent, but 
it was still only South America, North America being indicated 
only as a group of islands. On these maps “ Zipangu” appears as 
an island of varying shapes lying just beyond Florida and the 
other North American “ islands.” 

In early 16th century maps the details along the southern coasts 
of Asia become much better defined as the Spanish and Portuguese 
navigators push farther east. But east of Malacca the vagueness 
continues. The author calls attention to the island of “ Perioco” 
which appears on some maps which do not show “ Zipangu.” But 
he quotes evidence from Portuguese and Turkish writers to show 
that this stands for the Loochoo Islands and not for Japan. 

The maps in the latter half of the 16th century show “ Japan” 
instead of “ Zipangu,” after the Portuguese navigators’ successive 
visits, and the shape of Japan begins to approximate the real shape. 
The Portuguese first arrived in 1542, driven by a storm; and in 
1544 three ships came to Osumi and Satsuma, and recorded in their 
logs the latitudes and descriptions of places where they anchored 
or passed, and many of these can be identified. When in 1550 the 
Portuguese cartographers began to map Japan, only the outlines 
of Kyiishi were drawn, since Shikoku and Honshi were not yet 
known. 

The Portuguese ships which came to Hirado in the mid-16th 
century investigated the coasts of Kyishi in detail, but they also 
heard of Shikoku and western Honshi from natives and Chinese, 
and recorded the directions and distances of certain places on those 
coasts. The missionaries also sent reports to India and Europe so 
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that now Kyiishi was given on maps with greater detail and 
Shikoku and Honshi were added with many important place-names 
given. 

In the next thirty years Portuguese ships came more frequently 
to Kyishi, and the Portuguese missionaries who travelled all about 
southern Japan recorded in their letters home many facts about 
the distances and directions of places they visited. They also heard 
about the northern parts from the Japanese themselves. This 
information naturally had its influence in making maps more 
detailed and accurate. 

But in the 1590’s a new era arrives in maps of Japan. Honshi 
begins to show its true shape and Korea appears as a long narrow 
island. About 1590 a Portuguese named Ignacio Monteiro (or 
Moreira) who knew land surveying, came to Japan and determin- 
ing for the first time latitudes and longitudes, mapped the real 
extent of the country. While he did not explore eastern Japan, he 
obtained information from officers who had campaigned, and made 
a complete map from Kyishi to Oshi. He, however, cut the north 
end about 24 degrees short. Ezd was mentioned in his commentary. 
Unfortunately his work is lost. 

Three maps published in 1570 by the famous cartographer, 
Abraham Ortelius: a world, his map of Asia, and Tartary. Merca- 
tor’s first world map, too, dates back to this period. Korea appears 
sometimes as an island and sometimes as a long narrow peninsula. 
The map of Domingos Teixeira, published by Ortelius in 1596, is 
the first really detailed map of Japan, but it still lacks the northern 
quarter of Honshi. 

After Will Adams was cast ashore and became an adviser to the 
Shogun, he explored the coast thoroughly and made a map, now 
lost; but there is a map in the Imperial Household Museum at 
Toky6é which has corrections and additions presumably by him or 
by one of his native assistants. 

In the latter part of the book the author discusses the first 
appearance of Ezd on the maps and its final identification as an 
island. In a short supplement he discusses maps from Leonardo 
Shizato’s “Record of the Japanese Christian Church,” one of 
which he reproduces in the appendix. 

The appendix contains reproductions of 61 maps. One very 
useful feature of the book is a glossary of the European equivalents 
of names and terms transliterated into Japanese. 
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Since so many of the author’s sources were Portuguese, it is that 
language which is chiefly used in the glossary, so that many of the 
names are given in forms unfamiliar to one who does not read 
Portuguese. Unfortunately too the glossary is incomplete, perhaps 
because in many cases the author did not know the proper European 
spelling of the names. And sometimes terms transliterated are not 
given, or they are difficult to identify. For example fu-a-gu-shi- 
mi-ru had your reviewer perspiring for some time, until he finally 
identified it as “ fac-simile.” But one thinks of the weird Romani- 
zation given to Oriental words by Occidentals, and their still weirder 
pronunciation by radio announcers, and throws no stones. 

The book is beautifully printed. There are a few misprints. 
In the Table of Contents “ Ruinel” is given for “ Reinel”; on 
page 161 the character for “ intercalary month ” is incorrect; and 
on page 161 “ Espasnia” for “ Espania.” In several cases the 
century number in dates is wrong, and there are a few mistakes in 
the page references. 

Rosert Woop Crack 


Institute of Far Eastern Studies, 
University of Michigan 


Chin P*ing Mei. Translated by Bernarp MIALt and Franz Kvuun. 
New York: Putnam, 1940. Two volumes; 863 pages. 


This is a welcome translation of a well-known Chinese novel 
written in the latter part of the sixtenth century. An excellent 
critical introduction by Arthur Waley dates the first reference to 
the book between 1595 and 1600. The author is unknown, but 
Waley regards Hsii Wei as having the strongest claim. The circu- 
lation of the work was forbidden in 1687 by Kang Hsi, as well as 
by later rulers, and this prohibition remained in force until the 
end of the Manchu period. The reasons were not political, but 
were based on moral grounds. 

This translation is intended for the general reading public, not 
for scholars. There are no notes, except in the introduction, and 
the unprepared reader may miss a good many allusions which will 
be clear to the sinologist. There is also some gorgeous swearing 
which loses in translation; it means nothing to say in English 
that a man has “forgotten the eight,” but it means a fight in 
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Chinese. The title has wisely been left untranslated, for it would 
mean little to call a work in English “ Plums (or plum-blossoms) 
of the metal (or golden) jar.” In the text, a number of customary 
Chinese expressions, like “ ten-thousand happinesses,” are also left 
untranslated. The translation appears to be well-done, though 
obviously free, and the translators follow a system of romanization 
that is their own. The translators are to be congratulated upon not 
having secured what American readers regard as local color by 
literal translations of customary forms of polite address. The 
conversations are put into colloquial English, but the descriptions 
and the poetry are admirably done. One curious slip may be 
noticed: in one passage, the Sanskrit Amitabha is translated as 
Amida, which is the Japanese form, the Chinese being O-mi-t‘o. 

In the somewhat earlier novel, the Shui Hu, which has been 
translated by Pearl Buck (All Men Are Brothers; New York, Day, 
1933), there is a grim incident which occupies seventy-seven pages 
(Vol. I, pp. 391-468). The wanton wife of Wu Ta carries on an 
intrigue with Hsi-men Ch‘ing, in which Wu Ta is murdered. A 
younger brother, Wu Sung, avenges the murder on the guilty couple. 
The author of the Chin P‘ing Mei has taken this short story, and 
expanded it into an eight-hundred page novel. The names of the 
persons, and even of the streets, are left unchanged, and whole 
paragraphs are appropriated—including an interesting formula on 
how to go about the corruption of a married woman. But by 
banishing Wu Sung for a number of years a gap is made, in which 
most of the action takes place, before the final catastrophe. 

The Chin P‘ing Mei is unquestionably a great novel, both of 
incident and of character. The reviewer would prefer a few less 
love-scenes—which, incidentally, are of a very unsublimated variety, 
so that it is difficult to see how Chinese who have read this book 
could be shocked or instructed by anything they might see in 
American movies. But the book is much more than a collection of 
passionate episodes; it is a vision of hundreds of clearly drawn 
characters, some sketched in a moment, while some are full-length 
portraits. It offers a view of the Chinese and their culture which, 
if it were carefully studied, would be invaluable. For instance, a 
girl is mistreated by her husband, and commits suicide. Her family 
accuse the husband of murder, and although the judge, who knows 
the facts, refuses to inflict the extreme penalty, the man is com- 
pletely ruined by the trial. This is not unknown, and is one of 
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the safeguards that a wife has against cruelty. The hero, Hsi-men 
Ch‘ing, and the heroine, Gold Lotus—she is given no name in the 
Shui Hu—are fascinating though vicious characters. He makes 
sex the chief interest of his life, and although he is singularly 
favored by fortune in his affairs, he dies exhausted by his successes. 
Gold Lotus is a character worthy of being placed with Cousin Betty 
and Becky Sharp; passionate, ruthless, selfish and resourceful. 

The action of the story begins in 1115, and closes with the 
destruction of the Northern Sung empire by the Kitans in 1126. 
The luxury and corruption pictured by the novel may be taken as 
an acurate description of the period. It is well worth reading, 
either by the sinologist, or by the general public, though the latter 
will probably be chiefly interested in the love-passages. 


J. K. SuHryocx 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


REPoRT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF ORIENTAL STUDIES * 


This Committee was appointed at the end of December, 1939, and was 
constituted from the chairmen or secretaries of the development committees 
of the American Council of Learned Societies dealing with oriental fields. 
The membership consists of Hugh Borton, L. Carrington Goodrich, G. 
Howland Shaw, E. A. Speiser, and W. Norman Brown. 

On January 27, 1940, the Committee held a short meeting at the close 
of the annual sessions of the American Council of Learned Societies. It 
considered various aspects of the promotion of Oriental studies, and de- 
cided to undertake certain activities, and ask for suggestions of further 
means of advancing our studies. 

One of the first duties before it, the Committee felt, was the preparation 
of statements concerning the importance of the various fields of Oriental 
studies and the most practicable way of advancing these fields. In the case 
of India one such statement was prepared and published in the Bulletin 
of the American Council of Learned Studies in May, 1939. The sort of 
statements which our Committee wishes is somewhat of this same order, 
and the expectation is that they will be prepared by June, 1940, and then 
circulated with the assistance of the American Council of Learned Societies’ 
committees. 

Another idea of the Committee’s was that, at some proper time and place 
still to be determined, it might be possible to present a symposium on the 
modern Orient, dealing with the cultural foundations of modern Oriental 
political and social developments. 

It was felt by members of the Committee that it might be well to have 
a survey of facilities for Near Eastern studies in this country, conducted 
on lines more or less similar to those of studies made by the American 
Council of Learned Societies’ committees for the Indic and the Far Eastern 
fields. 

Although all departments of Oriental studies need promotion, the Com- 
mittee felt that an immediately strategic point is the Near East, especially 
in the lands where Islamic civilization is dominant. 

The Committee would welcome suggestions from members of the Society, 
indicating needs and how they might be met. These should be specific; 
for example, if a reasonable case could be advanced for inaugurating some 
branch of Oriental studies in a college, university, museum, or other 
institution, the Committee would like to know exactly how it can help. 


For the Committee, 


W. NorMAN Brown, Chairman. 





* This report was presented to the Executive Committee of the Society 
on March 25, 1940, and is printed in the JOURNAL on instruction of the 
Committee. 

















ISLAM AND THE RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT ORIENT 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


THE MYTH of the unchanging East shows surprising tenacity. 
Though serious historians have long since challenged its validity it 
emerges again and again, among scholars as well as among journa- 
lists. Even the obvious fact that the life of the East is changing 
with vertiginous speed before our very eyes does not discourage 
this romantic attitude; it only compels a shift of emphasis from 
external things to the inner world of instincts and ideas. The 
psychology of Islamic countries and peoples remains unchanged, we 
are told, and its manifestations remain essentially the same: plus 
ca change plus c’est la méme chose ! 

To a certain extent one can hardly quarrel with this impression. 
The physical environment has remained much the same, aside from 
far-reaching transformations in the agricultural and animal back- 
ground which have been made necessary by constant shifting in 
flora and fauna. In passing it may be emphasized that the prevail- 
ing forms of domesticated plants and animals have shifted to a 
quite extraordinary extent, if we compare different historical ages 
in the same Near-Eastern lands. Moreover, not a little of what is 
often considered as specifically “Oriental” is really universally 
human, or at least generally characteristic of domesticated mankind. 
This is particularly true of the famous “ Oriental ” imagery, which 
would no longer appear so exotic if we compared it systematically 
with corresponding early European poetic imagery, instead of com- 





1The parade example is certainly the transformation in dominant forms 
of transportation. From the dawn of history to the second millennium 
B.C. the ass ruled the field almost undisputed. Then came the camel, which 
must have been domesticated in the course of this millennium but which 
does not appear in any inscription or graphic representation yet published 
until the eleventh century B.C., or even later. Since no camel bones prior 
to the Iron Age have turned up in excavations, so far as I am informed, 
it is very improbable that the camel was extensively domesticated until 
late in the second millennium. A few very early figurines from Egypt 
clearly represent wild camels. The irruption of the camel-riding Midian- 
ites into Palestine must probably be dated in the early eleventh century. In 
our own time the camel is being replaced by the motor car with discon- 
certing rapidity. 
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paring it sporadically with jejune products of a later stage of 
literary development.” 

Both the historian of civilization and the historian of ideas must, 
however, emphatically reject the conception of an “ unchanging 
East,” a conception which has no support in the facts of history. If 
we take the past five thousand years, from the beginning of the 
Bronze Age and the stabilization of the art of writing to the present 
day, we can distinguish three radically different phases of civilized 
life in the Near East: the Ancient Orient, the Hellenistic-Roman 
Orient, and the Islamic Orient. We are now entering a fourth 
phase, whose precise nature we cannot safely predict. The affinity 
between the Ancient Orient and the Hellenistic world is, moreover, 
materially less than between the Hellenistic-Roman culture and the 
Islamic. As the late Carl Heinrich Becker stressed on many occa- 
sions,® Islamic civilization is essentially an outgrowth of Hellenism, 
just as Islam itself is an offshoot of Judaeo-Christian religion. Not 
to recognize this fact and its implications is to misinterpret the 
course of history and to misunderstand Near-Eastern life and 
thought. 

During the past forty years there have been two significant efforts 
to connect Islam and Arab culture closely with the pre-Hellenistic 
Near East: the pan-Babylonian movement and the proto-Semitic 
interpretation of modern Arabic folk religion. The former school 
was created by Hugo Winckler, whose Arabisch-Semitisch-Orienta- 
lisch (1901)* served as its programme. To Winckler the literature 
and folklore of late pre-Islamic and early Islamic Arabia were 
saturated with reflections of his ancient Oriental world-view. Since 
he had to resort to far-fetched interpretations and combinations in 
order to obtain his results, it is hardly surprising that no first-class 
Islamic scholar joined the pan-Babylonian school and that his best- 
known follower among Arabists was the incurable romanticist, Count 
Carlo Landberg.® The increasing rejection of pan-Babylonian doc- 
trines by the world of scholarship has precluded any serious influ- 
ence from this school on Islamic studies generally. On the other 
hand, Winckler’s extraordinary insight into basic historical prob- 





2 Cf. my remarks in JAOS 56. 137. 

3 See Islam-Studien, I passim, and ZDMG 77. 261 ff. 

* Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft VI 4-5. 
5 Cf. Datinah II (1909) 387 ff. 
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lems and his recognition of the organismic character of cultural 
phenomena have been very fruitful. Becker, in eloquent sentences, 
has emphasized his great debt to Winckler for his conception of 
history— though Becker opposed Winckler’s romantic pseudo-mysti- 
cism with energy.’ 

Far less ambitious or sensational, but more influential, has been 
the scholarly movement initiated and indoctrinated by the American 
biblical scholar, Samuel Ives Curtiss of Chicago (1844-1904). 
Curtiss was fifty-four when he began to investigate the popular 
religion of the Moslem Arabs of Palestine and Syria and he devoted 
most of the last six years of his life to this study. In the field of 
Arabic popular religion he may be regarded as almost as much of a 
pioneer as his great fellow-countryman, Edward Robinson, was sixty 
years before in historical geography. Like Robinson, Curtiss was 
trained in Germany, like Robinson he was accompanied by a mis- 
sionary (Rev. J. S. Crawford, whose Arabic was superior to Eli 
Smith’s), and as in the case of Robinson his book (Primitive 
Semitic Religion Today) appeared in German as well as in English. 
It is significant that no less an authority than Count Baudissin 
wrote the preface to the German edition, which appeared in 1903 
under the striking title Ursemitische Religion im Volksleben des 
heutigen Orients. The influence of Curtiss’s work on European and 
American thought has been very great indeed; it may even be com- 
pared, in its repercussion on biblical scholarship and the history of 
Semitic religion, to the influence of the studies of the Grimm 
brothers on Germanic and comparative religious studies generally. 
There can be no doubt that the great increase in attention to modern 
Arabic folklore during the past generation is directly traceable to 
the influence of Curtiss. 

When I went out to Palestine over twenty years ago I was strongly 
affected by the views of Curtiss, though never an adherent of his 
school. Fifteen years of personal research, as well as of constant 
collaboration with native Arab folklorists,* convinced me, however, 
that his main conclusions with regard to the historical significance 
of his results were entirely erroneous. So far from reflecting primi- 
tive Semitic religion, the weli cult of Palestine and Syria is merely 





* Cf. my remarks, Jour. Pal. Or. Soc. (JPOS) I 51 f. 


* Islam-Studien II 463 ff. 
* Their contributions, in so far as they have been published, have nearly 
all appeared in the Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society since 1921. 
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a phase of the saint-cult of the Mediterranean region and differs 
only in detail from the saint-cults of the lower classes in other 
Mediterranean lands. Moreover, this saint-cult goes back to the 
Christian saint-cult of the Eastern Roman Empire in early Byzan- 
tine centuries and is Hellenistic-Roman, not Semitic, in origin. 
If one studies the standard treatises of Goldziher,® Doutté*® and 
Canaan (see below) on the cult of the auliya (welis) and then 
examines Pére Delehaye’s standard Catholic treatise Sanctus (1927) 
and P. Saintyves’ monograph, Les saints successeurs des dieux 
(1907), written from the standpoint of an historian of religion 
with anticlerical bias, one cannot doubt the formal parallelism be- 
tween the two classes of phenomena. To be sure, this formal simi- 
larity between Christian and Moslem saint-cult decreases rapidly as 
one goes up the scale of literacy and intelligence in both spheres, 
and in more cultivated and more spiritual circles there is un- 
doubtedly wide difference in attitude and approach to saints. Sifi 
conceptions have also influenced the weli cult strongly in the doc- 
trine of a hierarchy of saints containing seven stages, and in attri- 
buting powers of levitation, etc., to welis. 

The rich collections of Palestinian material in Canaan’s Moham- 
medan Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine (1927) offer a solid 
foundation for a classification of the principal types of weli, with 
reference to their historical position and origin. Most of the 
Moslem saints of Palestine are of two classes: Jewish, Christian, 
Quranic and early Moslem saints; saints of recent origin, either 
ancestors of modern families or clans, or dervishes. In addition to 
these two chief groups there is a class of eponymous saints, some 
of whom may go back to Jewish ancestors of clans or to pagan 
deities, though most seem to belong to Delehaye’s class of “les 
saints qui n’ont jamais existé! ”**_ The most interesting group is 
an extremely small class of figures which certainly or probably 
reflect pagan deities—mostly of Graeco-Roman type, as we shall see 


below. 
Since we cannot possibly hope to cover the general theme which 





® Muhammedanische Studien I 275-378. 

10 Magie et religion dans l’Afrique du nord (Algiers, 1909). For a recent 
survey of the literature see McCown, AASOR II-III 49, n. 6. McCown’s 
paper (ibid. 49-79) contains some valuable material not found elsewhere, 
though it is too much influenced by Curtiss. 

11 Delehaye, op. cit. 208-232, 
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we have set for ourselves in the allotted space, I shall give some 
concrete examples of Islamic figures, beliefs, and practices which 
are of much more recent origin than often supposed and which in 
no case go back directly to the ancient Near East. I shall then 
give a few cases which do go back to pre-Hellenistic times, though 
even here sometimes through Graeco-Roman transmission. These 
cases have been selected either because of their intrinsic interest or 
because I have new data or suggestions bearing on them. 

The Qur’an itself contains a number of references to extra- 
biblical figures of Arab tradition, figures which have frequently 
been traced back to hoary antiquity. It has been supposed that the 
legendary city of fram dat al-Iméd reflects extremely ancient tradi- 
tion. The discoveries of Horsfield and Savignac have demonstrated 
that Iram is the ruined Nabataean sanctuary and settlement at 
Jebel Ram (Ramm) in northern Midian.’* The sanctuary was 
built somewhere in the first two centuries A. D. and was still stand- 
ing in the third, possibly in the fourth century. The tribe of 
Thamiid, to which Salih was sent as prophet, had already existed, 
it is true, in the eighth century B. c, but it did not disappear until 
about the same time, since it was still mentioned by the Graeco- 
Roman geographers of the first two centuries A. D.** As for Salih, 
it is remarkable that his name, which means simply “ sound, sincere, 
virtuous ” in Arabic, has not been shown to occur in pre-Islamic 
inscriptions or in authentic literature from the Jahiliyah, so one 
may suspect that he also is a reflection of some biblical character 
like Idris (Enoch) ,** Shu‘eib (Jethro), etc. One may recall that 





12 See Revue Biblique (RB) 54. 245 ff. and Glidden, BASOR 73. 13 ff. 

18 Pliny and Ptolemy. The Thamdd seem to have replaced the Naba- 
taeans in the region of Midian before the end of the third century A. D.; 
ef. Savignac, RB 54. 251f. If the late Thamudic inscriptions really belong 
to them and not to another group, the Thamdd continued to exist as a 
tribe until the fourth century A.D. (F. V. Winnett, A Study of the Lihya- 
nite and Thamudic Inscriptions, Toronto, 1937). 

14 The best recent treatment of the problem of Idris remains A. J. Wen- 
sinck’s article in Enc. Islam II 449f. I see no reason, however, to give up 
my own view, that Idris reflects Greek Poimandrés (a pagan Gnostic form 
of Hermes which became very popular in the third-fifth centuries A. D.) ; 
ef. my provisional observations in JPOS II 197f. Arabic authors expressly 
identify Idris with Enoch and with Hermes Trismegistus (= Poimandres). 
Moreover, the abbreviation of the name has numerous good parallels; e. g., 
Greek diabolos became Iblis in Arabic (no doubt through Aramaic inter- 
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Job, whose home was in North Arabia, was also a “ virtuous man” 
(48 tam). Moreover, it is increasingly unlikely that the tribe of ‘Ad 
and its prophet Hfid come from genuine Arabic tradition, since 
neither name has any parallel in native pre-Islamic nomenclature. 
The name Hdd is suspiciously like Yahtid or Hid (an abbreviated 
form found already in the Qur’in), “ Jews,” and one may suspect 
that it owes its origin, as in the case of some more recent Arab 
saints (e. g., Nebi Nain worshipped at Yanfin) to a popular etym- 
ology of Yahid, explaining it as ya Hid, “O Hid.” The tribe of 
‘Ad may perhaps go back ultimately to a misunderstood Hebrew 
minni ‘ad, “from of old.”** Whatever the explanation of these 
names may be, it is evidently not safe to regard them as reflecting 
genuine native tradition. There are probably few today who would 
follow Dérenbourg and Eduard Meyer” in identifying Quranic 
Luqman with biblical Balaam, even as a retrojection of the latter. 
Disregarding the speculations of mediaeval Arab scholars and their 
modern successors, who thought that Luqmdn was a translation of 
the name of Balaam (erroneously derived from Heb. bi‘, “to 
swallow ”),’7 we may safely suppose that Luqman was a native sage 
of the comparatively recent past. 

Among figures of later Islamic hagiography none is more promi- 
nent or more intriguing than el-Khidr (properly Khadir, “ the one 
who becomes green, the green one”). After the elaborate discus- 
sions and collections of data already given by such scholars as 
Clermont-Ganneau, Lidzbarski, Dyroff, Vollers, I. Friedlander, R. 
Hartmann and A. J. Wensinck ** one can hardly add anything of 





mediation). It is hardly necessary to observe that Gr. 7 was pronounced ¢ 
in Roman times and later. 

15 On ‘Ad see the sober sketch by F. Buhl, Enc. Islam I 121. Wellhausen 
deduced from the form of the name (which he compared with Heb. ‘6d) and 
from the pre-Islamic phrase min al-‘Ad that it was anappellation and not 
a proper name, referring primarily to an “ancient” people (Gétt. Gel. 
Anz. 1902. 596). To be sure, as Professor Jeffery points out, this phrase 
may be purely Arabic and have nothing to do with a possible Hebrew or 
Aramaic source of the name. 

1* Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstimme 378f. The best recent treat- 
ment of the figure of Luqm4n is by B. Heller, Enc. Islam III 35 ff. 

** For the correct etymology see AJSL 40. 32; JBL 46. 161 ff., 54. 174 n. 3; 
57. 228. 

48 See especially the article of A. J. Wensinck in Enc. Islam II 861 ff., in 
which most of the pertinent literature of significance is cited. 'Wensinck 
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consequence to the subject. I formerly held the view first advanced 
by Guyard and still assumed in many quarters, that el-Khidr reflects 
the Mesopotamian figure of Atrakhasis, “the Very Wise One” 
(Old Accadian Watram-hasis or Watar-hasisam),'* then supposed 
to appear also in the transposed form Hasisatra, whence Greek 
Xisuthros was falsely derived.” However, no such transposed form 
is demonstrable or even plausible, and the Greek is unquestionably 
derived from Sumerian Ziusuddu or Ziusudra, name of the Flood- 
hero, translated into Accadian as Utnapishtim (riqu).** As I have 
tried to show in a still unpublished paper, there are points of 
contact between the Mesopotamian figure of Atrakhasis and the 
Islamic el-Khidr, but they are all of so general or indirect a type ”* 
that they must have been transmitted through such channels as the 
Alexander Romance or the post-biblical Jewish Elijah cycle. The 
suggestion of Clermont-Ganneau and Dyroff that el-Khidr reflects 
Greek Glaukos, whose name also means “ the Green One,” and who 
attained immortality like the former, becoming like him a patron of 
fishermen and mariners, is almost certainly correct, as recognized 
by Friedlander.** The principal objection to this view has been 





did not mention the important discussion by R. Hartmann, ZDM@ 1913. 
739-751. : 

1° For the alternative forms of the name see JBL 54. 201. 

2° For the Sumerian derivation of this name see my discussion, JAOS 
38. 60f., 43. 326 (Ziusuddu) and now especially Jacobsen, The Sumerian 
King List (Chicago, 1939) 76 n. 34 (Ziusudra) ; both forms seem to have 
been used. 

31 JAOS 38. 60 f. 

*2 The so-called Atrakhasis epic, known from Old-Babylonian and Neo- 
Assyrian tablets, represents its hero as saving mankind successively from 
famine, pestilence, and deluge, though details are still obscure because of the 
fragmentary condition of the text. This figure of the recurrent savior of 
mankind bears unmistakable similarity to the later Elijah cycle and 
through it may have influenced Islamic Khidr. 

°8 Die Chadhirlegende und der Alexanderroman 113 ff. The variations of 
the Glaukos myth (best listed in the article in Roscher) show its antiquity 
and popularity. E.g., Glaukos was a fisherman who tasted a miraculous 
life-giving plant, leaped into the sea, and became a sea-god and patron of 
fishermen, enjoying great popularity in the Eastern Mediterranean. There 
was also a Glaukos who was son of Minos and who was restored to life by 
a miraculous plant which Asklepios (or another) had seen used by a serpent 
to revive a comrade. This Glaukos is somewhat parallel to Iolaos the 
charioteer of Herakles, who brought the latter to life according to late 
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that no adequate syncretistic milieu was known for the prerequisite 
fusion of Greek popular religion with Aramaean paganism in the 
centuries immediately preceding Islam. This objection no longer 
holds. The remarkable archaeological discoveries at Dura and 
Palmyra during the past twenty years, supplemented by the exca- 
vation of Syrian and Nabataean temples and by a great increase in 
the number of Greek inscriptions from pagan Syria, have shown 
that there actually was such a full-bodied syncretism of Greek and 
Aramaean religion in Syria between 300 B. c. and 500 A. D., a syn- 
cretism which reached its height in the third century A.D. In the 
Dionysiaca of Nonnus, written in the fifth century 4. D. we have the 
best literary reflection of this mixed Graeco-Syrian culture; ** it is 
characteristic that our Glaukos figures rather prominently in this 
epic. Of course, the all-pervading figure of el-Khidr cannot be 
understood solely as derived from Glaukos, whether we consider 
either or both of the beings which bear this name in Greek myth- 
ology. El-Khidr is also Elias and St. George, and his composite 
personality contains elements which doubtless reflect various im- 
portant pagan deities, both Semitic and Graeco-Roman. 

A far less significant but equaily curious figure of contemporary 
Arab religious folklore is Umm el-Gheith, “ Mother of Rain,” to 
whom the common folk address their petitions in time of drought.” 
The term is specifically applied to a rude doll-like figure of a woman, 
dressed up and carried in procession, with appropriate songs. It is 
significant that the Christians of Kerak in Transjordan, who 
preserve archaic practices, used to dress a hay-fork in women’s 
clothes and call it ‘aris ilah,** “ bride of God,” since this appellation 
can only refer to the Virgin Mary. We may safely infer that the 





Phoenician mythology by making him smell a partridge (apparently sacred 
to Eshmun-Asklepios ) . 

** See the valuable treatment of the material by Eissfeldt, Ras Schamra 
und Sanchunjaton (Halle, 1939) 128-151; also Faris and Glidden, JPOS 
1939. 5 ff., on the general situation (Nonnus is mentioned on p. 11). 

2° There is already a considerable body of literature which deals with 
this subject; the latest important treatment is by Canaan, Mohammedan 
Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine 219 ff. For a valuable discussion see 
Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab 323 ff. 

*°Or ‘aris Allah. For this idea see the discussion by Curtiss, Ursemiti- 
sche Religion 119. Jaussen’s skepticism (op. cit. 328) is probably due to 
the natural unwillingness of his Christian interlocutors in Transjordan to 
admit the existence of this popular belief. 
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Moslem Umm el-Gheith is a surrogate for the older Christian 
el-‘Adhra@’, the Virgin, to whom Christians still pray in time of 
drought.*7 The expression Umm el-Gheith should perhaps be 
compared with various appellations of the Virgin in Christian 
litanies, such as stella maris, fons signatus, and with such imagery 
as that of Gideon’s fleece, which was wet when the ground around 
it was dry and thus became the symbol of the Virgin Mary. While 
we may safely suppose that the last pagans prayed for rain to 
Atargatis, later replaced by the Virgin, Umm el-Gheith would thus 
be directly attached to the cult of the latter. 

As is well known, thanks particularly to the researches of Dr. 
T. Canaan, the peasants of Palestine and neighboring lands believe 
that many springs, especially those that flow intermittently or are 
peculiar in some way, are inhabited by good or evil spirits, either 
saints, male or female demons, or animals, especially chickens, 
camels, and sheep. The animal demons are considered to be jinn, 
Nearly half of the female demons are designated as ‘aris, “ bride,” 
or are described as beautiful young women. There can, of course, 
be no doubt, despite the absence of scholarly recognition of the fact, 
that the term ‘aris is derived directly from the Syro-Hellenistic 
conception of the nymph which guards the spring, since Greek windy 
means precisely “bride.” This Greek mythological idea has sur- 
vived in Greek lands as well as in the Near East proper. The jinn 
which inhabit springs are similarly offshoots of minor Graeco- 
Syrian divinities and spirits. As might be inferred from the fact 
that the domestic fowl was not introduced into common use in the 
Near East until the Persian Age, though known before, cases where 
springs are supposed to be haunted by cocks, hens, and chickens, 





77 Cf. Dalman, Paldstinischer Diwan 56f., for prayers to the Virgin for 
rain. Canaan is also of the opinion that Umm el-Gheith originally referred 
to the Virgin Mary (op. cit. 220), though he does not give any special 
reason for his view. Nor can it be an accident that the female saint es-Sitt 
el-Bedriyeh, whose shrine is at the village of Sherifat near Jerusalem, is 
regarded as one of the most potent givers of rain (Canaan 227). While it 
is true that her name and legends connect her with an historical saint, 
Bedr (see Canaan 305-8), it is certain that she does not figure in the 
literary account of the Bedr family from the fifteenth century (Mudjir ed- 
Din, Ung al-Djalil) and that she accordingly belongs to the category of 
“Les saints qui n’ont jamais existé.” In other words, Bedriyeh is again a 
surrogate for the Virgin, once worshipped at Sherafat, which was a Chris- 
tian village down to the late Middle Ages. 
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though relatively common, cannot be very ancient. One, at least, 
is traceable to a popular etymology: ‘Ain Dfiq near Jericho, which 
receives its name from the fortress Déq, the Dokos of Josephus, is 
now called ‘Ain ed-Dyiik, “Spring of the Cocks,” and the natives 
believe that it is haunted by several cocks! It must be strongly 
emphasized that these ideas cannot be traced back to the pre-Hellen- 
istic Near East, contrary to the opinion of some modern scholars, 
who have insisted without the slightest proof that animal names 
applied to springs in the Bible reflect similar ideas.”* 

The jinn themselves were probably introduced into Arabic folk- 
lore in the late pre-Islamic period. I have pointed out elsewhere,” 
utilizing suggestions of Néldeke and Lidzbarski, that the word is 
neither Arabic nor Ethiopic, but a slight modification of Aramaic 
g°né, “ hidden,” plural g’nén, “ hidden things,” and emphatic plural 
g*nayyd, which appears as the name of a class of deities in inscrip- 
tions from the third century A.D. at Dura and in the Jebel esh- 
Sha‘r, northwest of Palmyra (written 3933).°° On Aramaic incan- 
tation-bowls of about the sixth or seventh century from Babylonia 
we find the word appearing in the sense of “(evil) spirit.”** In 





28° For animal names of springs in the Bible cf. L. B. Paton, AASOR I. 
52, with which cf., e.g., Canaan, JPOS I 162, n. 3. These biblical designa- 
tions (En-eglaim, “spring of the two calves”; En-gedi, “spring of the kid”; 
En-hakkore, “spring of the partridge”; En-hattannin, “spring of the 
dragon”) are, however, ordinary place-names and require no explanation 
except in the first and last cases. The first name belongs with the parallel 
Béth-‘eglaim, name of an ancient town near Gaza (cf. my remarks AJSL 55. 
337 n. 1); the last name is presumably on a par with such German place- 
names as Drachenfels, and does not indicate any permanent sojourn on the 
part of a dragon. 

*° JAOS 57. 319 f. 

*° For the designation of deity in the monuments from Jebel esh-Sha'r 
see the preliminary account by Schlumberger, Archdologischer Anzeiger, 
1935, 623. Dr. Harald Ingholt showed me photographs of several of the 
inscriptions in question, which leave no doubt as to the correctness of 
this interpretation. For the inscription from Dura see Torrey in Hacava- 
tions at Dura Europos, Sixth Season 240, and his note in Seventh and 
Fighth Seasons 442, where he concedes that his first interpretation was 


wrong. 

*1Cf. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur 80, and 
Gordon, Archiv Orientdlnt 6. 334, as well as my observations, Journal 57. 
320. It is possible that the form N°) is a loan-word from Arabic, but the 
reverse is probably true, since there are no other certain indications of 
Arabic influence in these texts. 
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Syriac the derived substantive genydtaé (emphatic feminine plural) 
means “ pagan shrines ” and “female divinities”; in the Peshitta 
it stands for Hebrew ‘Astdrét while Ephrem Syrus (fourth century) 
and Jacob of Serfig (fifth century) use it as a synonym of gaddé, 
“(good) fortune” and “ pagan divinity, demon.” ** The passage 
from an Aramaic * ganyé or * genyd, feminine * g*nité, “demon,” 
to Arabic jini.iy(un), jinniyat(un) offers no difficulty whatever 
when one remembers that Aram. g*nd and Arab. janna are synonyms 
and that a slight morphological adaptation would therefore be 
normal. The occult figures of depotentized pagan deities with 
which the imagination of the Christian Aramaeans peopled the 
underworld, the darkness of night, ruined temples and sacred 
fountains, were organized by Arab imagination into the jinn of the 
Arabian Nights, creatures of smoke, intermediate between the fiery 
devils of hell and the angels of light. 

A peculiar custom of the modern Arabs, which may be traced 
back with virtual certainty to Christian Aramaic practices, is that of 
making a paste of powdered henna and water or melted butter which 
is then smeared on the walls of a weli, especially around the prayer- 
niche or mihrab.** When the natives are asked what the purpose of 
this rite is, they invariably respond that it is performed in payment 
of a vow or as a sign that a vow has been duly fulfilled. Struck by 
the fact that I had found similar ancient daubs on the walls of a 
recently opened Byzantine tomb near Beit Jibrin, I was led, nearly 
twenty years ago, to combine this custom with the Syriac practice 
of making a paste of dust and oil, which was then smeared on a sick 
person, or on an object, or was dissolved in water and drunk.** The 
Syriac word for this “ Heiligendreck,” as German Orientalists call 
it, is h¢néna, “(act of) mercy, grace,” and it is obvious that the 
Arab use of henna (hinné@’) as the principal ingredient of the 
paste is due, in part at least, to some popular etymology or associ- 
ation of words. Originally, we may safely derive the Syriac practice 
from New Testament tradition: Jesus mixed dust and spittle, 
smearing the resulting paste on the diseased part of a patient. 
There was naturally a conceptual background for the idea in ancient 
Oriental magic and medicine. The tertium comparationis between 





52 See the references given by Payne-Smith I 476 b. 


** Cf. Canaan, op. cit. 14. 
** See the references in Payne-Smith, s.v. henéné. In 1928 I called the 


late Hans Bauer’s attention to this parallel, with which he was much struck. 
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Syriac and modern Arabic practices may be the connection of the 
paste with sanctuaries; the Nestorians collected the dust from holy 
places and the Arabs smear the paste on the walls of holy places. 

A great deal of confusion has been introduced into our field by 
the naive assumption of many modern scholars and students that 
folk beliefs and practices of the modern peasants and nomads of the 
Arab world go back to pre-Arab times, whether to recent or to 
remote ages, without essential modification. We have seen that 
this assumption is quite wrong in certain selected cases; we shall 
now see that it was a priori improbable and ought never to have 
been advanced even as a working hypothesis. Students of Doutté, 
Canaan and other authorities on magical beliefs and customs can 
hardly help but realize that popular astrology, popular magic, 
popular divination, etc., are almost throughout derived from literary 
sources. The astrology comes straight from the Arab systematists 
of the classical age, such as Abi Ma‘shar in the ninth century. 
Even oneiromancy, or the prediction of the future from dreams, 
goes back through the latest and most popular authority, ‘Abd 
al-Ghani of Nablus in Palestine (late seventeenth century) to 
Artemidorus.** The frequency with which Canaan, for example, 
resorts to ‘Abd al-Ghani for an explanation of popular belief illu- 
strates the derivation of the latter from learned tradition. It may 
confidently be said that the form and content of Arabic amulets 
have changed but little for many centuries; the tradition regarding 
them is a learned and not a popular one, using “ popular” in the 
usual sense of “ folkloristic.” 

As for the stories and songs which circulate among the people, 
nearly all of the former are derived with comparatively slight 
modification from such repertoires as the Arabian Nights and the 
Sirat ‘Antar, which took their form in the late Middle Ages. Juha 
and Qaragqéz are, as is well known, of Turkish (i.e., Byzantine) 
origin. The songs are generally of comparatively recent date, going 
back either to café-songs composed for the cafés of Cairo, Beirit, 
Damascus and other urban centers,** or to local poets such as the 
famous Nimr ibn-‘Adwin who flourished in Transjordan in the 
first years of the nineteenth century.*7 W. Norman Brown pointed 





*5 Cf. the remarks of A. Fischer, ZDMG@ 1914. 305 f. 
8° Cf. Stephan, “ Modern Parallels to the Song of Songs” (JPOS II 


199 ff.), especially pp. 223 ff. 
87 He died in A. H. 1238 (A.D. 1821-22) and his poems first became 
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out over twenty years ago that the folk-tales of India are mostly 
derived from the great literary repertoires, such as the Pancha- 
tantra, which themselves, of course, come from still older oral 
sources.** No student of folklore can afford to neglect this cyclic 
aspect of his material, which seldom goes back directly to any 
considerable antiquity in any given land or group. 

It would, of course, be absurd to deny that there are any direct 
reflections of the Ancient Orient in Islamic literature and folklore. 
By direct reflections we mean cases where passing through Hellen- 
istic-Roman channels has not appreciably altered the resulting 
picture, or where practices and figures escaped Greek influence 
entirely. Since Aramaic and Arabic survived as languages through 
the millennium of Hellenism, and since Aramaean and Arabic 
paganism sometimes persisted into the Islamic Age, as at Harran, 
the existence of such direct reflections is not surprising; it is only 
remarkable that there are relatively few of them. The following 
illustrations will clarify the situation as we see it. 

Some expressions, like gaus quzah, “rainbow,” literally “bow of 
(the North-Arabian storm-god) Quzah,” ** and zauw al-maniyah, 
literally “ the scissors of fate,” *° belong to the domain of linguistic 
fossils and are not properly to be considered as illustrations of 





known in the West through an article of Wallin in 1852; see now H. H. 
Spoer, JAOS 43. 177 ff.; Zeits. Sem. 7. 29 ff., 7. 274 ff., 9. 93 ff. 

38 JAOS 39. 3 ff. 

*°The best treatment of this deity still remains that of Tuch nearly 
ninety years ago (ZDMG@ 3. 208f.). However, there can be little doubt 
that Josephus, who calls the chief Idumaean god Kofe (i.e., Qiizah), con- 
fused the Edomite deity Q68 (Kws) with the similar Arab divinity Quzah. 
The god Q68 is now well known from a score of personal names scattered 
through Greek, Aramaic Hebrew, Old North Arabic, and cuneiform in- 
scriptions (a partial list is given by Glueck in BASOR 72. 11f.) and the 
original form is known to have been Qaus (Di, Assyr. cun. Qaus). Well- 
hausen’s idea that Edomite Qaus is Arabic Qais (Reste arabischen Heiden- 
tums* 67) is hardly tenable; on the other hand, I see no reason not to 
identify the Edomite name of the storm-god with Arab. qgaus, “ bow,” which 
is then to be separated etymologically from Heb. geset, “bow,” and its 
cognates. 

“°This convincing explanation of the enigmatic Arabic phrase was first 
proposed by Wellhausen (ZDMG 1912. 697 f.), on the basis of the passages 
where the expression occurs and the fact that zawwd actually has the 
meaning “shears” in Aramaic. Wellhausen’s suggestion was favorably re- 
ceived by no less a scholar than A. Fischer (ZDMG 1913. 113-122). 
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religious survival. Such expressions belong to the same class as the 
Lithuanian expletive Perkunas, really the name of the pagan 
Lithuanian storm-god, but explained to me once by an illiterate 
Lithuanian immigrant as meaning “son (of) a bitch.” To this 
category belongs the Quranic hapaxr legomenon, kautar (Sirah 
108). The stirah runs as follows: . 


“Behold we have given thee kautar (_~9N1)— 
And pray to thy Lord and offer sacrifices— 
Behold he that hateth thee is childless! ” 


The word kautar is explained by some native commentators as 
meaning “ abundance (of good, of wisdom, of prophecy) ,” from the 
stem k-t-r, “to be abundant.” That this etymological explanation 
is too simple is indicated by the variant interpretation according to 
which kautar is the name of a river of Paradise which is specially 
connected with the Prophet. While we cannot be sure of the idea 
actually present in Mohammed’s mind when he used this word, we 
can hardly be far wrong in combining it with the old Northwest- 
Semitic figure of Kauthar, which is known from Ugaritic, Phoeni- 
cian, Biblical, and Aramaic sources. Kauthar (whence Ugaritic 
Kétar, Phoenician Kvisdr)** was the name of the Phoenician 
Hephaestus, the skilled craftsman and artificer par excellence, and 
the inventor of musical instruments and of the art of music gener- 
ally. As G. Hoffmann *? and H. L. Ginsberg ** have shown, Kauthar 
was identified with Egyption Ptah. Kauthar (Kautar) is also said 
to have been the father of Tammiz in Aramaean mythology, a 
fact which shows that he is concealed under the name of Kinyras, 
the eponym of players on the lyre and harp, who was the father of 
Paphian Adonis in Cyprian Greek mythology.*® Both in Ugaritic 





“Cf. Phoenician ‘tlém, “eternity,” for Heb. ‘6lam, originally *‘aulém 
(the Aramaic and Arabic forms are loan-words from Hebrew), according to 
the phonetic principles discussed by Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician 
Language 34, 37. 

“2 ZA 11. 253 ff. 

** Orientalia 9 (1940) 39ff. Ginsberg’s main contention is strikingly 
confirmed by an Egyptian inscription from Megiddo, which proves that 
there was a temple of Ptah at Ascalon in the thirteenth century B.C. 

** Mentioned by Pseudo-Melito; cf. Hoffmann, loc. cit.; Baudissin, Adonis 
und Esmun 74. 

‘The ancient derivation of the name from «xiwipa, “lyre,” itself a loan 
from Phoenician kinnir (Heb. kinnér, Late-Eg. kennéra), “lyre, harp,” 
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and in the Bible the word kétar-késdr is also a word for “ musi- 
cian,” properly, “the very skilful, the highly skilled.” * A great 
deal more can be said on this subject, but it must be reserved for a 
more suitable occasion. As a personal name the word may be traced 
from 2000 B.C. to about the third century A. p.*7 The Bible calls 
Heman and his musical colleagues “sages” on one occasion and 
“seers ” on others, illustrating the extraordinary interpenetration 
of these ideas.** If we suppose that the word kauwthar meant to 
Mohammed something like “supernatural gift of poetic inspiration 
and of clairvoyant or prophetic power,” we are perhaps not far 
from the truth. 

A very curious rapprochement, almost certainly correct, was 
made by P. de Lagarde when he derived the Greek word “ anemone ” 
from the Semitic precursor of literary Arabic saqa@’iqg an-Nu‘mén, 
“the anemone.” *® Since Greek dveumvn can at a pinch be derived 
from dvepos, “ wind,” as the “ wind-flower,” and since an-Nu‘man 
was a famous king of al-Hirah in the late sixth century A. D., it is 
not surprising that sober scholars like Wellhausen rejected the 
idea.*° However, the equation is really very plausible indeed. In 
the first place it is quite certain that Adonis was sometimes called 
Nu‘man or Ne(a)‘mén in Phoenician, as we know from a number 
of occurrences of N‘mn as a divine appellation in the Keret and 





may now be regarded as certain, since there are many striking confirmations 
and illustrations of this derivation, with which I hope to deal later. One of 
the most remarkable parallels, hitherto unrecognized, comes from Hebrew 
tradition. 

**See Ginsberg, BASOR 72. 13. I have collected evidence showing that 
the form faau‘al was used as an augmentative. 

‘7 The earliest occurrence is in the hieratic execration texts from cir. 
2000 B. C. which have been published by Sethe. Here it appears as Kwér, 
name of a chief of Swtw (otherwise unknown), along with a Job and a 
Zebulun (cf. JPOS 8. 239); in Amorite (East Canaanite) original ¢ ap- 
pears as & The latest occurrence is in a recently published Greek inscrip- 
tion of about the third century A. D. from Syria, where the name is spelled 
Xavéap (see AJA 1938. 593 a), a perfect transcription of Aramaic “1D. 

“IT expect to deal with this subject in detail in a paper which will 
probably appear in JBL. 

** Semitica I 31f., und Uebersicht iiber die . . . Bildung der Nomina, p. 
205, note; cf. Loew, Aramdische Pflanzennamen 205, note, and Baudissin, 
Adonis und Esmun 88. 

5° Reste des arabischen Heidentums?* 10 n. 2. 
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Dan’el epics of Ugarit,** from the term nit‘é na“mdanim, “ Adonis 
gardens,” found in Isaiah, from the fact that the native name of 
the river Belus in the Plain of Acre is preserved in Arabic as the 
Nahr Nu‘mein (properly a diminutive of Na‘maén, a common place- 
name in Syria and Arabia), and from the fact that the word na‘em 
is found in Canaanite and Aramaean inscriptions as an appellation 
of deity both in the singular and the plural.®* Moreover, just as we 
have the parallel forms sulmaén and Salmén, Ruspan and Raspén, 
Yordaén and Yardén,** where the first of each pair is the primary 
form and the other a secondary dissimilation from it, characteristic 
of Phoenician proper, so we may be reasonably sure that the 
Phoenician form of the name, about 1000 B. c., was * Ne‘mén (form 
like ‘Eprén from *‘Upran). The initial alpha in the Greek form 
of the name would then be due to congeneric assimilation of a 
* veyovn (like Greek dpyeuovn, “ poppy,” from Phoenician * argamén, 
Heb. argaman) to dveyos, “ wind,” a process for which innumerable 
parallels exist.** Unfortunately, we do not know what Arabic 
§aq@’ig, or its singular Sagiqah means in this connection; the usual 
explanation that it means “ wounds,” being thus a reflection of the 





51 See Virolleaud, Keret 11; Danel 92. His two most striking appellations 
are “page of El” (glm ’el) and “strongest of men” (‘mq nim). 

52 Cf. Baudissin, op. cit. 86 ff. See Harris’s glossary, Gesenius-Buhl, ad 
voc., and cf. Ugaritic "lm n‘mm, “ the gracious gods,” and the later feminine 
Na‘mat, which seems to be the name of a goddess (cf. Baethgen, Beitrige 
zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte 150). 

53 For the morphological principle involved see my provisional observa- 
tions (there is a great deal of pertinent material, which I hope to present 
at an early opportunity) JPOS 8. 238 n. 2, 14. 133 n. 172a; AfO 7. 168; 
The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography 36, IV. 6; Bull. Am. 
Sch. Or. Res. 63.28 n. 22. For Amorite Ruspdn = Canaanite Raépén (Rai- 
puna) see Lewy, Mélanges Dussaud I 274 f. It may be added that the vocali- 
zation Rdsdp for the form of the name without an ending (“ Resheph”), 
now established by the Mari texts (Lewy, loc. cit.), has been employed by 
the present writer since 1930 (see JAOS 50. 339 and AfO 7. 167 n. 20). 

5¢ For the linguistic process which Maurice Bloomfield named “ congeneric 
assimilation” (German “Mischbildung” and “ Reimwortbildung”) see 
F. R. Blake (Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, New Haven, 1920, 
pp. 35-48) and C. Brockelmann (Zeits. f. Sem. 5. 6-38), both writing from 
a Semitistic point of view. The treatment of the etymology of the word 
dveuwrn by E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque 61, is 
inadequate and he does not even try to explain the origin of the anomalous 
suffix which he appear to assume. 
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Greek myth, where the anemone sprang from the blood of the dying 
Adonis, is lexicographically hazardous. Perhaps the native lexico- 
graphers are correct in explaining it as “lightning flashes of 
Nu‘man.” ** That Nu‘man of al-Hirah should replace Adonis is on 
a par with queen Stratonike’s replacement of Astarte in the 
Kombabos myth. 

In modern Syria and Palestine there are a very few direct reflec- 
tions of paganism in the names and legends of modern welis. The 
most remarkable is the female saint remembered until recently by 
the common people as Seiyidet ez-Zahrah (= ez-Zuharah) or 
Seiyidet Afqa, “the lady Venus ” or “the Lady of Aphaca,” whose 
husband was slain while hunting.’ As is well known, the greatest 
shrine of Aphrodite and Adonis in Graeco-Roman Syria was at 





55 For convenient orientation see the data given by Lane I 1578c. There 
is no indication anywhere that there ever was an Arabic word éagiqah 
“wound,” as often assumed without proof. Since the Arabic expression 
can hardly antedate the sixth century A.D. and may be still more recent, 
it is imprudent to set up an unattested word. On the other hand, the Arab 
lexicographers illustrate the meaning “lightning” in many ways. The 
verbal forms saqqa, tasaqqaqga, and inéaqqa are all used of lightning which 
“splits” the sky; sagiqatu ’l-bargi is “a flash of lightning which splits 
the clouds” (syn. ‘agiqah). The Lisdn al-‘Arab (12. 48 below) elucidates 
the meaning of éaqga as follows: hua ‘l-barqu ‘lladi tardhu yalma‘u mus- 
tatilan ila wasti ’s-samd’ “that is the lightning which you see prolonging 
itself to the midst of the sky as it flashes.” Of the anemone the Lisdn says 
(12. 49 above): summiyat bi-délika li-humratiha ‘alé ’t-tasbihi bi-daqiqaté 
‘l-barq, “It has been called by this (mame) for its redness for the sake of 
comparing it to a flash of lightning.” It must be remembered that Adonis 
was often identified with the storm-god Baal and that it is at best very 
hard to distinguish between the functions and myths of the dying god and of 
the storm-god. At Ugarit Baal (Hadad) appears as the dying god; we 
also find later that Hadad was the dying god in different local cults. More- 
over, expressions of this type were known in Canaanite: cf. bené *Rasap as 
“vultures” (Haupt Anniversary Volume 149f.) and the name of the 
town Bené *bdrdq (Massoretic berdig, cuneiform barga, modern Arabic 
ibraéq), literally, “Children of Lightning.” The original myth may have 
traced the creation of the anemone to a blow on the ground from the 
thunderbolt-spear of Baal (see the Ugaritic stele reproduced by Schaeffer, 
Syria 14. pl. XVI), just as Greek mythology traced the origin of the olive 
tree to a similar act of the storm-god Poseidon. 

°° Cf. also my remarks in BASOR 78. 27 n. 21. 

** Curtiss, op. cit. 173 f.; Paton, AASOR I 55f. (the spelling “ Sa‘idat 
Afka ” is naturally wrong). 
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Aphaca, at the source of the river Adonis. The “Green Lady” 
(el-Khadra) at Ascalon can hardly be anything but a reflection of 
Derceto,** once goddess of the city. The saint called “ Father of 
the Two Eyes” (Abii ‘l-‘ainein) near Ramallah, from whose two 
eyes sprang a tree,’ can hardly be separated from a precursor of 
the Adonis type. A class of curious eponymous figures, such as 
Sheikh Rihab near Beisin, Nebi ‘Ajlin near Gaza, Nebi Seidiin in 
Sidon, whose names carry us back to pre-Israelite times, may pos- 
sibly echo their remote pagan precursors.°° On the other hand, 
they may be quite recent saints, whose personal names have been 
replaced by the names of the towns or villages where they resided. 

In conclusion, we wish to assure our readers that our sampling 
has not been unfairly weighted on either side. There is an over- 
whelming mass of evidence in favor of the relatively recent date of 
most concrete elements in Islamic religion and culture. Becker was 
right in insisting on the thoroughgoing dependence of Islamic 
culture on Hellenistic. The gap which separates Graeco-Roman 
civilization from ancient Oriental is much greater than that which 





5°On this name cf. my remarks, JPOS 14. 130. 153, where I propose a 
derivation from Ugaritic darkatu, “dominion.” It is most improbable that 
the name has anything to do with that of Atargatis. 

5° This saint has a shrine near Ramallah in Palestine. The Moslems be- 
lieve that the sheikh is buried under a tree which sprang from his two 
eyes. With this motive compare the myths of Bitis, from two drops of 
whose blood sprang two persea trees, and of Agdistis, from whose testicles 
grew an almond or pomegranate tree (cf. JBL 37, 126). 

°° Cf. Canaan, Mohammedan Saints and Sanctuaries 286 ff. Nearly twenty 
years ago I was present at a most interesting informal discussion between a 
teacher and a peasant at Beit Jibrin, in which the latter maintained that 
the saint locally called Nebi Jibrin was a true prophet (nebi) while the 
Hebronite teacher insisted that he was only a holy man (weli). The people 
of Beit Jibrin believe that this “ prophet” was their ancestor. Since the 
Israelites and Aramaeans shared a belief that the second element in a 
place-name formed with the element bét (house) was the name of an 
ancestor of the people who lived there, this idea may go back to the Ara- 
maean town of Bét-gabra (Talmudic Bét-gubrin), regardless of the original 
meaning of the name. However, it is hard to separate the designation nebi 
from the fact that the second element, Jibril = Jibrin, was explained in the 
Middle Ages as Jibrda’il, the angel Gabriel. 
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divides Islam from Hellenism. Religiously Islam is an integral 
part of the Judaeo-Christian tradition and owes very little directly 
to the religions of the Ancient Orient.®* 





*: In the discussion of this paper when it was presented at New York, a 
number of points were brought out. Professor Calverley called attention to 
rites and practices taken over by Mohammed or his followers from pre- 
Islamic times, such as the procession around the Ka‘bah and the rite of 
circumcision. There can be no doubt that he is right, and I have not in- 
tended to exclude such survivals from the picture. Above I expressly stress 
the fact that there are many exceptions, though the sum of the exceptions 
is still far inferior to the total of later borrowings. In my report on the 
excavation of the earliest high place at Petra, BASOR 57. 20ff., I have 
stressed the great antiquity of the taw@f. Professor Jeffery called atten- 
tion to certain survivals from ancient Egypt in the folk-beliefs and practices 
of modern times. He is unquestionably correct, but the relative proportion 
of survivals remains insignificant. Professor Ogden pointed out that there 
are also Iranian, Zoroastrian elements in Islam. He is undoubtedly right 
and some of these elements (Harfit and Marit, etc.) go back to the time 
of Mohammed. Yet the relative importance of the Iranian factor in Islam 
is very much smaller than is that of the Hellenistic-Roman factor, and 
some phenomena which are credited to the Iranians were really borrowed by 
the latter from the West. 
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Ir May seem strange that the comparative philology of some 
of the African, American Indian, Indonesian, and other lesser 
groups of languages has been more or less satisfactorily accomp- 
lished, while the comparative grammar of Sino-Tibetan, which 
from the point of view of the number of speakers, culture and 
economic importance ranks second in the world, has hardly begun. 
A number of difficulties have stood in the way, difficulties to 
which reference will be made below. But since there seems to be 
a general misconception of the present status of our knowledge 
of these languages, even by linguists working within that field, 
it will perhaps be well to survey just what has been accomplished 
to date. 

While most linguists are inclined to agree that the languages 
frequently grouped under the name Sino-Tibetan are probably 
related, the opinion has rested in part upon unfamiliarity with 
what has been accomplished? and in part upon the general re- 
semblance of the numeral systems of these languages and their 
monosyllabic and tonal characteristics, 

Outside of these facts, the supposed relationship rests almost 
entirely upon a number of comparisons of words in two or more 
languages,” the sole criterion for such comparisons being general 





1Thus H. Maspero, BSLP. 39 (1938). 207, justly observes that it 
prejudges the question to give the name Sino-Tibetan to this group of 
languages when the relationship of Chinese and Tibeto-Burmic is still 
questionable. But in pointing this out, he employs Tibeto-Burmie (tib4to- 
birmanes) as if the relationship of the many different linguistic groups 
which have been given that general name had been scientifically established. 
Nothing could be much farther from the truth as far as published data on 
these languages is concerned. Maspero, whose interest has centered in 
Chinese and Daic (Tai) was evidently not aware of the lack of knowledge 
of Tibeto-Burmic. While agreeing with Maspero’s criticism of the use of 
the term Sino-Tibetan, both that and Tibeto-Burmic have been employed 
here, as one cannot conveniently name a few hundred languages each time 
it is wished to refer to all of them collectively. 

*The principal comparisons of this type have been made by B. H. 
Hodgson, whose works have been collected in Essays on the Languages, 
Literature, and Religion of Nepal and Tibet, London, 1874; C. J. F. Forbes, 
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phonetic resemblance in most instances. This period of comparing 
“look-alikes ” was due in part to certain serious difficulties in the 
way of accomplishing really scientific work based upon phonetic 
laws. One of these was the lack of information regarding certain 
of these languages. This obstacle was removed with the reconstruc- 
tion of the pronunciation of Old Chinese of the sixth century A. D., 
by Bernhard Karlgren and Henri Maspero,* the publication of 
George A. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India,* and the publica- 
tion of a considerable number of dictionaries and grammars of 
Tibeto-Burmic and Daic languages. For comparative purposes, one 
may now obtain a sufficiently accurate conception of at least one 
language in nearly every linguistic group, often of several. 

With the appearance of this material and the general linguistic 
advance in other fields, came an improvement in the approach to the 
problem. Since the appearance of Wolfenden’s work, there have 
been no major attempts to make comparisons without regard to 
phonetic equations. Houghton probably initiated the attempt to 
lay down phonetic laws with his “linguistic paleontology,” evi- 
dently using previous work of Indo-Europeanists as a model. While 
he showed remarkable insight into the phonetic equations which 
have since been established by the writer, his equations were just 





Affinities of the dialects of Chepang and Kusundah tribes of Nepal with 
those of the hill tribes of Arracan, JRAS, v. 9 1877, pp. 421-424; 
Bernard Houghton, Essays on the Language of the Southern Chins and 
its Affinities, Rangoon, 1892, and Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic 
Paleontology, JRAS, 1896, pp. 23-55; A. Conrady, Hine indochinesische 
causativ-denominativ Bildung und ihre Zusammenhang mit den Ton- 
accenten, Leipzig, 1896, and probably also Conrady’s are the comparisons 
from the dialects of Tibet in the first part of v. 3, pt. 1, Linguistic Survey 
of India, Calcutta, 1904; Stuart N. Wolfenden, Outlines of Tibeto-Burman 
Linguistic Morphology, London, 1929. After having worked out the 
phonetic equations for most of the linguistic groups discussed in these 
works, such comparisons of “look-alikes” are found to vary in accuracy 
from an estimated 90 per cent incorrect in Conrady’s Causativ-denominativ 
Bildung to 90 per cent correct in his (?) comparisons of the Bodish dialects 
in the LSI; and the same favorable percentage for Forbes’ short list. 
The two most prolific in comparisons, Houghton and Wolfenden, have 
about 30 per cent correct. 

* Karlgren, Etudes sur la phonologie chinoise (Archives d’études orientales, 
v. 15), 1915, and Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese, Paris, 
1933; Maspero, Le dialecte de Tch‘ang-ngan sous les T'ang, BEFEO. 20 
(1920). no. 2. 

*Calcutta, 1904-1928, 
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far enough off to make approximately 90 per cent of his comparisons 
invalid, compared with a probable 50 per cent for his less ambitious 
attempt in his comparisons with Southern Chin. 

It was more than thirty years later that Walter Simon ° attempted 
to show the phonetic laws governing Chinese and Old Bodish 
(classical Tibetan), with some reference to Burmese. This was 
premature in that the phonetic laws for Tibeto-Burmic had not 
been established. Karlgren and Maspero® have so thoroughly 
criticised this attempt that it will suffice here to point out that he 
compared words such as @gron- “ cowry,” pudt (his no. 233) ; glin 
“region,” d‘tet (157) ; glo- “lung,” pi’pi (195) ; lob “ year,” sivat 
(266), etc., and as a result had ten Chinese equivalences for Old 
Bodish -a and 12 for Old Bodish -u. 

Another attempt to find phonetic laws was made by Biren 
Bonnerjea,’ using as a basis the comparisons probably made by 
Conrady between Bodish dialect words and Old Bodish. While 
nearly all of the comparisons are correct, they were insufficient to 
give an accurate idea of the complicated phonetic development of 
the Bodish dialects and Bonnerjea’s use of methods which would 
have been appropriate for Indo-European but not for Sino-Tibetan 
languages, where position and phonetic environment of a phoneme 
may be all important, led him to inconsistent and often erroneous 
conclusions.® 





5“ Tibetisch-chinesische Wortgleichungen,” Sem. f. Or. Spr., Mitt., v. 32 
(1929). p. 157 ff. Some of Simon’s most accurate comparisons seem to 
have been taken from Berthold Laufer’s comparisons in pages 116-121 of 
his article on “The Si-hia language,” TP. ser. 2, v. 17, 1916. But he 
added many more. 

*Karlgren, “Tibetan and Chinese,” TP. 28 (1931). 25-70; Maspero, 
JA. v. 222, pp. 74-79, 1933. 

7“ Phonology of some Tibeto-Burman dialects of the Himalayan region,” 
TP. 32 (1936). 238-258. 

® Thus in paragraph 18, he grouped together words with initial kr, gr, dr, 
whether prefixed or not, and paragraph 15 grouped words with gs, whether 
initial or final. In Indo-European there are generally no prefixed con- 
sonants (unless one might consider the first phoneme in some initial Greek 
compound consonants and s before a consonant in several IE languages, etc., 
to be such) and generally it makes no difference whether a phoneme is 
initial or final. But in some Bodish dialects the reactions are quite 
different, according as a consonant is prefixed, initial or final. In para- 
graph 45, Bonnerjea grouped words beginning in O. B. with all the different 
prefixes except the “indeterminate” nasal, and his conclusions at the 
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In quite a different class from the rather amateurish work of 
Houghton, Simon, and Bonnerjea, is that which has been done on 
the Daic languages. This was begun by Maspero,® who deduced a 
considerable number of phonetic and tonal laws of the Daic 
languages, and was carried further by K. Wulff,*° who added a 
large number of comparisons with Chinese. Wulff’s genius as a 
comparative philologist has not been fully appreciated, probably not 
even by himself.** In making these comparisons between Daic and 
Chinese, Wulff was primarily interested in deducing the tonal 
equations. He offered only seven phonetic equations between 
Chinese and Daic** since he considered the phonetics of these 
languages too variant for precise equations. Yet on collecting his 
scattered comparisons in illustration of his tonal laws, I have found 
that Wulff’s conception of the phonetics of Old Chinese must have 
coincided on most important points with that which I had formed 
working independently from the point of view of Tibeto-Burmic. 
His comparisons on pp. 171-187 are probably 80 to 90 per cent 
correct, which is remarkable, considering the distant relationship 
of Daic and Chinese. 

Some progress has therefore been made in the comparative phi- 
lology of Sino-Tibetan. We have a reconstruction of Old Chinese, 
a considerable number of precise phonetic equations for the Daic 
languages, seven phonetic equations between Daic and Chinese, a 
considerable number of valid lexical comparisons between Daic and 
Chinese, some correct phonetic equations for the Bodish dialects 
and a large number of comparisons between various ST languages, 





beginning of the list is that all these prefixes drop, although this is con- 
trary to the evidence in his paragraph 3, showing b- becoming r- in Bal., 
Pur., Lad.; his paragraph 7, showing d- becoming §-, r- in the same 
dialects; ete. 

*“ Contribution a l’étude du systéme phonétique des langues thai,” 
BEFEO 11 (1911). 

10“ Chinesisch und Tai, sprachvergleichende Untersuchungen,” Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskab., Hist.-filolog. meddelelser, v. 20, pt. 3, 1934. 

11 Thus Maspero, in reviewing in the BSLP. 36 (1935). 183-187, Wulff’s 
article on Chinese and Daic, states that the essential section of the article 
is devoted to infixes. Actually the chief portion is concerned with the 
phonetics and tones of Daic and tonal equations with Chinese, the portion 
which Maspero’s review almost entirely overlooked. Maspero’s judgment 
of Wulff’s section on infixes is sound, but it is the weakest and least 
important part of the latter’s work. 

12 Op. cit., p. 170. 
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most of which are false. On the phonetics of Tibeto-Burmic or 
equations between Tibeto-Burmic on one side and Chinese or Daic 
on the other, nothing of much value has yet been published.** 

These gaps in our knowledge of Sino-Tibetan are the most 
serious. Karlgren pointed out in his article on Tibetan and 
Chinese, p. 25, that the first step in the comparative philology of 
Sino-Tibetan should be to compare all the Tibeto-Burmic languages 
and dialects. 

More than ten years ago, shortly before the appearance of Karl- 
gren’s article mentioned above, the writer set out to make such com- 
parisons. But it became apparent after several years work in the 
field of Tibeto-Burmic, that because of the very great number of 
languages or quite distinct dialects, one person could not satisfac- 
torily accomplish the objective in a lifetime. The difficulty was 
therefore solved in the only possible way, mass linguistic production, 
the first attempt, as far as is known to the writer, in this field. 





18 Paul K. Benedict, Semantic Differentiation in Indo-Chinese, HJAS. 
4 (1939). has a few scattered phonetic equations from my manuscript 
material on pp. 215, 217 note 11, 220 note 16 mixed with a considerable 
number of phonetically doubtful comparisons. 

1* This was accomplished through as many as 36 persons being engaged 
upon the work at one time. Ten manuscript volumes covering 12 Tibeto- 
Burmic groups have been completed: Bodish (all the dialects usually known 
as Tibetan, and the aberrant dialects of Rgyarong, the Murmi group, Takpa, 
and Tsangla), West Himalayish, West Central Himalayish, East Hima- 
layish, Digarish, Dzorgaish (in Sifan), Hrusso, and Dhimalish, all com- 
pleted by the writer; Burmish-Loloish, begun and partially completed by 
the writer, the balance by Paul K. Benedict from my material with the 
addition of some Loloish material; Nungish (Burmic), the work of Mr. 
Benedict, without phonetic tables. The work on KatSinish and Kukish is 
being completed by Mr. Benedict and myself respectively. Considerable 
work on all the remaining Sino-Tibetan groups has already been done 
under the direction of the writer. 

The names of the linguistic groups mentioned above and throughout this 
paper are based upon a uniform system of nomenclature. In this field of 
research, where even the precise classification of the languages had not 
been determined and the nomenclature had consequently not become 
stabilized, it seemed preferable to introduce a logical system of nomencla- 
ture. First the names of linguistic groups were given terminations which 
have the widest similar application in the names of Indo-European 
linguistic groups. Thus the ending -an denotes the family, as Sino-Tibetan, 
corresponding to the same termination in Indo-European. The ending -ic 
denotes a main subdivision of a family, as Sinitic, Manic, Daic, Bodic, 
Baric, Burmic and Karenic, corresponding to similar subdivisions in Indo- 
European such as Germanic, Keltic, Baltic, Slavic, Hellenic. And the 
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As the result, the work has now progressed so far on all of the 
Tibeto-Burmic groups that it seems improbable that any important 
light will be shed upon proto-Sino-Tibetan by any existing data 
still untouched. 

It is important to know whether the dozens of different finals ** 
to be found in LuSei ** represent the proto-Sino-Tibetan vocalism 
which has been contracted to a much more limited number of 
finals in Old Bodish. The importance of this will be apparent to 
anyone familiar with the very great number of finals to be found in 
Karlgren’s Etudes, pp. 714-898, or to be found in Siamese. 

This problem of the vocalism of Sino-Tibetan is the main ob- 
jective of the present study. But in presenting the evidence from 
the four great Sino-Tibetan literary languages, Old Chinese, Old 
Bodish, Burmese, and Siamese, and from Luéei, which has the most 
highly developed vocalic system in Tibeto-Burmic, this monograph 
will present a sort of résumé of the work so far accomplished. 
Hundreds of phonetic equations for other languages and dialects not 
mentioned here form the basis on which this essay rests.?" 





ending -ish indicates a sub-group of one of the main subdivisions of the 
family; thus Burmish, Loloish, Katsinish, Kukish and Luish are sub- 
groups of the Burmic subdivision of Sino-Tibetan. This ending is similarly 
employed to denote the IE sub-groups: English, Irish, Lettish, Polish, 
Spanish, Swedish, Danish, and in slightly corrupted form in Welsh and 
French. Secondly, half a dozen names exist for some of the languages and 
some choice which would become standard seemed advisable. At present 
there is a tendency in Europe to give to a people the name they apply to 
themselves and this was the criterion generally employed in choosing the 
name of languages and linguistic groups, where the native name was known. 
Thus Bodish rather than Tibetan was used because Bod is the native name 
for Tibet and its language is known as Bod-skad. “Classical Tibetan” is 
referred to as Old Bodish. The written language was prefered to the 
spoken, which varies from place to place. Thus Daic, from the written Dai, 
was used, since Dai is today pronounced both Thai and Tai according to 
the region. 

18“ Final” is used as in Chinese to refer to all that portion of the 
root which follows the initial. 

2° One of the Central Kukish languages. Kukish includes all the Naga 
languages except the northernmost. The division in the LSI into Naga and 
Kuki-Chin is geographical and not based on linguistic evidence. 

17 While the greater portion of the comparisons made here originated with 
the author, he wishes to acknowledge the considerable number of TB- 
Chinese and Daic-Chinese comparisons made by Donald Walters and FE. H. 
Emminger respectively, working under the author’s direction. Nearly all 
of the Daic-Chinese comparisons of nasal finals comes from the work of 
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Initials 


This article does not attempt to show the phonetic equations for 
the initials, which will be presented at a later date. But for an 
understanding of the data regarding the finals, the following 
information about the initials may be of value. 

Nearly ?* all of the sonant stops in O(1d) B(odish) correspond to 
surd stops in Burmese, as shown by what correspondences have 
been found between the two languages. That this condition was 
not original in Burmish is shown by the preservation of the original 
sonants in some of the Loloish languages.*® Examples of sonancy 
preserved in Loloish: 
meaning O.B. Bu. Ahi Nyi Lolo. Lisu. Moso PKS KSY 
nine dgu kai ké ka ké ku = gu gu gu 
hear sgra kra dzo ga -dzo- -dza nf é 
copper grit kre dz dzé at 
big bgres kri i 

(pf.) 
insect abu put bé- an é ela. Se bu 
give byin pe -bi ae ae exer “sede bié 
bamboo rat byi-ba pwé -bi -bi ; aa 
hole,cave don twan ... = -du sieed du ants -tu 
eat za-ba_ tsa dzo dza dzo dza ze dzé 


leopard gzig sat zé za 2é Ze cae 





Wulff, op. cit., but has been rearranged to show the phonetic shifts. Other 
Daic comparisons were nearly all made by Mr. Emminger or myself. My 
friend, Paul K. Benedict, has offered many valuable suggestions and 
comparisons. This work has naturally profited by the comparisons made 
by previous authors. But it has been the general practice to first draw the 
phonetic equations from the material gathered by the writer or his as- 
sistants before referring to the comparisons made by predecessors, thus 
avoiding many, at least, of the same errors. 

18 Although Burmese has sonant stop initials, so many of the words 
having them are borrowed that it is doubtful if any of them are original 
except the b‘ which today is pronounced p‘. In the dictionary so many 
words that begin with b‘ are also to be found under p*‘ that one is uncertain 
whether those beginning with p‘ represent the spoken form of the original 
beginning with 6‘, or whether p‘ was the original initial which has falsely 
been written with b‘ initial. The whole question of which were original 
sonants is so involved that it cannot be considered in detail here. The 
evidence cited above does, however, indicate that Burmish-Loloish originally 
agreed with Bodish as to sonancy of initials. 

1° Burmish-Loloish really forms one group, with two slightly divergent 
sub-groups, Burmish and Loloish. The divergences are more phonetic than 


lexical. The Loloish languages cited above have lost all final consonants. 
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There has been fluctuation between sonant and surd initial in 
the word for “nine” in the ST languages, with the surd initial 
predominating. The finals of the words cited are in accordance with 
the phonetic laws for Ahi, Nyi, and Lolopho, and in the main for 
Lisu, although the latter has not been as well recorded as the first 
three. Moso, Pakishan, and Kangsiangying have not been suffi- 
ciently well recorded to be certain of the phonetic shifts, particularly 
for the vowels. The latter, therefore, cannot be taken as certain 
evidence. 

In Karlgren’s reconstructions of Old Chinese, all initial sonant 
stop consonants are marked with the aspiration. Central Bodish 
also aspirates its initial sonant stops, but the written language is 
not recorded with the aspirated stops. It may have been that all 
ST languages originally aspirated slightly their initial sonant stops. 
But for comparative purposes, the aspiration of Chinese sonant 
stops has no significance. 

Old Bodish prefixes have been generally dropped in the other 
ST languages cited here. This will be discussed more fully at a 
later date. 

However attention should be called to the aspirating effect of s- 
prefix on the Burmese initial: 


oO. B. Bu. 
shore skam k‘am (arch.) 
shell, bark skog k‘ok 
fear skrog k‘rok 
borrow bskyis (pf.) k‘yé 


thousand ston t'on 
axe sta- t'a “knife, sword ” 


hill sgan k‘an- (arch.) 

stout sbom p'wam’ 

frog sbal-pa b‘a 

nose sna hna 

snot snabs hnap 

heart snyin hnaté 

ripe smin-pa hman’ 

bamboo smyig-ma hmyaté “bamboo sprouts” 


Similar to the h- in the last few Burmese examples, h- before 
another consonant in Luéei represents an original s- prefix. The 
phonetic equations for Lugei are somewhat complicated, but among 
the most important changes to bear in mind is that any consonant 
(not a prefix) plus r becomes f- or ¢*- in Lusgei, while any consonant 
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(not a prefix) plus */ becomes #l-, ¢‘l- in Lusei; LuSei f may repre- 
sent *¢*-, but most frequently represents a spirant initial.?° Initial 
z represents *y-. Original aspiration is generally lost in Luéei. 
Original prefixes, while exceptionally well preserved in some other 
Kukish languages, have been dropped in Lusei.** 

The above observations are for strict phonetic equations. Those 
not familiar with Old Bodish, may look askance at comparisons of 
a word in one language beginning with a surd unaspirated initial, 
as k, compared with a word in another language beginning with: 
the corresponding aspirate, as /*, and in a third language with the 
corresponding sonant, as g, when these are not strictly phonetic 
equations; or similarly to compare words beginning with dz-, ts-, 
z-, s-, when these also are not strictly phonetic equations. 

But such changes occur in Old Bodish in the initials of the same 
root, as dgens-pa “fill” (pres.), bkan (pf.), dgan (fut.), kon 
(imper.), etc.; ddzud-pa (pres.), “put,” btsud, zud (pf.), ts‘ud 
(imper.). These changes in Old Bodish are confined almost 
entirely to verbs or derivatives from verb stems. But that this 
was not always the case in TB, is abundantly illustrated by com- 
parative material. And that this same phenomenon existed in 
Chinese is also shown in both Karlgren’s tudes and dictionary, 
particularly in the phonetic exceptions in the footnotes to the 
former. It is even more clearly illustrated in the writer’s 
manuscript material on Chinese. The reasons for these limited 
alternations in the consonantal initials are sometimes clearly mor- 
phological, but in other instances are unknown. An intensive study 
of the morphological role of such phonetic changes has not yet been 
made. Karlgren’s criticism of this aspect of Simon’s phonetic 
equations was no doubt due to Karlgren’s unfamiliarity with Old 
Bodish. Most of the fiuctuations of initials of words with the same 
phonetic in Karlgren’s dictionary, nevertheless follow the same 
principle. 

Final Consonants 


Final stop consonants, whether followed by -s or not, are always 
recorded as sonant in Old Bodish, but usually correspond to similar 





*° The restoration of original spirants is a difficult problem, partly due 
to the fact that Burmese and Taic have only one set of affricates and one 
sibilant (not considering Aryan loan-words). 

*1 LuSei was not chosen because of prefixes which it has entirely dropped, 
but because of its vocalism which is the point under discussion, 
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surd consonants in the other ST languages, as well as in nearly 
all the modern dialects of Tibet. Actually in all these ST langu- 
ages, final stop consonants are probably sonant but sound surd; 
see Karlgren, Etudes, p. 261, last paragraph. Consequently it is 
probably a matter of historical tradition whether one writes -g or -/i:, 
etc. for a final. The dictionaries have been followed in this respect, 
however, although the difference is probably meaningless. 

For a strict phonetic equation for final consonants, O. B. -g 
should equal Bu., L., Ch., S., Lao -k, (except O. B. -ig = Bu. -at$), 
while *-% should correspond to -% in any of the languages under 
discussion here (except O. B. -in = Bu. -a%), and similarly with 
the other stop and nasal final consonants. But this is not always 
the case. We frequently find a stop consonant in one language 
changing to the corresponding nasal, as -p > -m, in another, or vice 
versa. This occurs in the root for “sleep,” for example, ip (or 
ib’) and im, in closely related languages such as those belonging 
to the West Himalayish group. 

Although the reasons for this are not as clear as we could wish, 
we know that such changes occur not only from language to langu- 
age and from group to group, but in the same language. In 
Kanauri (West Himalayish), a final stop consonant of the root 
changes to the corresponding nasal when followed by a suffix with a 
nasal initial, and the reverse process occurs in Tsangla, an aberrant 
dialect of Bodish, where final nasals change to the corresponding 
stops before a suffix beginning with an initial stop consonant. As 
long as we know so little about the morphology of the larger ST 
sub-divisions and of proto-Sino-Tibetan, we cannot discount the 
possibility of such changes in the final root consonant due to the 
influence of now or formerly existing suffixes. 

But a more plausible explanation seems to be offered by Bahing, 
an East Himalayish language recorded by B. H. Hodgson.” 
Hodgson recorded unknown or practically unknown languages at a 
period when any information was welcome. His knowledge of 
phonetics was not even elementary. His knowledge of grammar 
was confined to the classical languages, into the mould of which he 
tried to force the non-Aryan languages he sometimes recorded in 
considerable detail. While one cannot accept either Hodgson’s 
phonetic record or his grammatical analysis with confidence, nothing 





*2 JASB 26 (1857). 486 ff. 
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of importance has been done since his time in the greater part of 
the field he covered. However, his work is sufficiently accurate to 
give us an insight into phonetic changes of a possible morphological 
nature which occur in Bahing, which may be of considerable im- 
portance in explaining the phonetic changes mentioned above from 
nasal to stop and vice versa. These changes occur in the Bahing 


verb: 
tr. pass. reflex. tr. caus. 
uncover hok-o hon-yi hon-so hon-pato 

to crook kiik-o kiih-yi kiin-so kiin-pato 

put in pik-o pin-yi pit-so pin-pdto 

prevent tyak-ko tyan-yi tyan-so tyan-pato 

scratch bap-to bap-ti bam-so bam-pato 

push nyap-to nyap-ti nyam-so nyam-pato 

strike teup-po teum-yi teum-so teum-pato ** 

It will be observed that the final stop consonant of the root 
always changes to the corresponding nasal in the reflexive and 
transative causative, while it sometimes changes in the passive and 
sometimes does not. The forms with the nasalized final are here 
designated for convenience the oblique forms of the verb. While no 
conclusions based upon Hodgson’s data alone may ever be certain, 


it does seem probable that the interchange of a stop and nasal plays 
a morphological role in Bahing, and Hodgson left enough evidence 
to indicate that this change also occurred in other E. Him. 
languages. 

Thus we find both forms of the verb “sleep,” ip and im, in 
Bahing ip-o “sleep,” im-pato “cause to sleep.” 


Vowels 


The complex phonetic shifts and morphological phonetic changes 
of ST are still further complicated by vowel gradation and “ vowel 





**The question may arise whether this interchange of final stop and 
nasal in Bahing, like that in Kanauri and Tsangla, is not due to assimi- 
lation, due to the initial of a suffix. Thus a transitive ending occurring much 
more frequently than the above table would indicate, is -to. If one assumes 
that the root for “scratch” was not bap- but bam-, that the tr. was 
originally bam-to, which by assimilation became bap-to; that the root for 
“prevent” was not tyak- but tyan-, that the transitive was originally 
tyan-to, which by assimilation became tyak-to) tyak-ko, one may make 
out a case for assimilation. The strongest evidence against such a con- 
clusion is that one finds transitives such as gram-do “hate” and mim-to 
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levelling.” The gradation is similar in many respects to that of 
the short i and wu series in Sanskrit.2* Thus in the i series of ST, 
we find the low grade 1, guna e, vrddhi at and samprasarana ya. 
For the uw series, we have the low grade u, guna o, vrddhi au 
(Lusei, Dimasa ao), samprasférana wa. These two series are 
probably richer than in Sanskrit. What indications there are of 
this will be discussed in the comparisons. Whether there is also an 
r and an a@ series in ST corresponding to the similar Sanskrit series 
has not been determined. 

Vowel gradation seems no longer to function in any ST language. 
We only know of its former existence from the comparative data. 
The following examples will illustrate this: 

Low grade L. ni “ aunt,” guna O. B. ne. For exact vocalic equa- 
tion should be ni—ni or nei—ne. 

Burmese “ mother ”: low grade “d-me < *-mi, guna *d-mi < *-me, 
vrddhi *dé-may. 

Guna O. B. nye-ba “ near,” vrddhi L. nai. 

Low grade O. B. mig “ eye,” samprasarana Bu. myak. For exact 
vocalic equation should be mig—mats or myag—myak. 

Further examples will be found in the tables. Where the 
comparisons are quite irregular as to vowels due to vowel grada- 
tion, they will be noted in a subsequent article. 

The term “vowel levelling” ** has been employed here to 
designate a phenomenon which occurs in the perfect of O. B. verbs. 
In many of these verbs where a guna vowel, e or 0, occurs in the 
present tense, it is replaced in the perfect by a; as, pres. ddebs-pa 
“strike,” pf. btab; ddogs-pa “bind,” pf. btag; gsod-pa “ kill,” pf. 
bsad; etc. But comparative data indicate that this vowel levelling 
was not confined to verbs nor to the guna vowels e and 0; ¢ and u 
may also be replaced by a. The process in the latter instances may 





“understand” where no such assimilation to grap-to> grap-po) grap-o 
occurs. 

**See Jacob Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, I, Géttingen, 1896, 
or A, A. Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, p. 14 ff. (Grundriss der Indoarischen 
Philol, u. Altertumskunde, v. 1, pt. 4, Strassburg, 1910). 

5 “ Levelling ” because the tongue is flat or level in the mouth as com- 
pared with its raised position in uttering any of the front or back vowels. 
This term has been chosen as a useful one for the moment, but is perhaps 
not the most appropriate one that could have been selected, as it is not 
at all certain that the process was in the direction suggested. 
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have been 1>e by guna gradation >a by vowel levelling, and 
similarly for wu. 

For the sake of brevity, words in one of the languages which 
have undergone vowel gradation differentiating them from the 
same root in most of the other languages compared have been placed 
in parentheses ( ); those which have undergone vowel levelling 
are placed in brackets [ ]. 

Since all medial vowels are supposed to be short in both O. B. 
and Bu. and generally so in Lusei, only the long medial vowels have 
been marked in the latter. Since all final vowels are supposed to 
be long in O. B. and generally so in Bu. and L., only the short final 
vowels in the last two languages have been given distinguishing 
marks of length. 

For Siamese and Lao, the spelling has been followed literally, 
including that for the inherent vowel (@) and for the “ vowel sup- 
port,” which was really a glottal opening when initial (’). I 
know of no reason for assuming that it was not a glottal closure 
when medial and consequently it has been so marked ( ’ ).” 

Although the Kukish languages do distinguish between short and 
long final vowels, unfortunately this distinction has not generally 
been made in the best recorded Kukish language, Luéei. 

Since only Old Bodish of the languages under discussion failed 
entirely to distinguish between long and short vowels,?’ it seems 
probable that proto-Sino-Tibetan did distinguish them. Whether a 





*¢ There is more question as to the correct transcription of the Siamese 
and Lao writing than there is to the Burmese writing and syllabaries based 
upon it. This is in part due to considerably greater number of phonetic 
symbols employed, in part due to the lack of sufficiently precise informa- 
tion regarding the modern pronunciation, and in part due to the fact that 
in most syllabaries every consonant and semivowel theoretically carries 
with them the inherent vowel. When they are not followed by this vowel, 
this is indicated in Old Bodish and Burmese, but not in Siamese and Lao. 
Moreover O. B. and Bu. have subscript signs to indicate the semi-vowels 
when medial, following an initial consonant, while Siamese and Lao employ 
the initial semi-vowel signs for the medial semi-vowel. The question arises 
how many inherent vowels are involved. The modern pronunciation is the 
only guide and sometimes this is of little or no help. The modern pro- 
nunciation alone would lead one quite astray. 

*7Tt seems probable that the inherent vowel was originally pronounced 
like the a in America, while the long and short vowels were pronounced 
approximately like the corresponding long and short vowels in Italian 
and German, i.e., the short vowels were more open than the long. 
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long vowel in one language corresponds to a long vowel in another, 
and a short vowel to a corresponding short vowel, is another matter, 
and one which will be considered here to the best of the comparative 
material collected. 

Because of the limitations of space, it is impossible to give a 
complete definition of each word cited, as in some instances this 
would occupy half a page. But for the benefit of those not 
familiar with all the languages discussed, the page numbers in 
Jaschke’s and Judson’s dictionaries and the phonetic group number 
in Karlgren’s dictionary ** are here cited so that the reader may 
check on the semantic agreement. It should be pointed out that the 
first of several meanings for a character given by Karlgren is not 
necessarily the original or essential meaning, particularly when the 
character is used as a phonetic. Thus he frequently places first the 
meaning which best explains the character, not its essential mean- 
ing. Some Chinese entries are taken from the writer’s manuscript 
material on Chinese. All such entries are marked with an asterisk. 

The following marks indicate tones: ’ rising, ‘ falling, * 
rising-falling, while a dot below a vowel indicates a low tone. 
They are all placed over or below vowels, as ma, ma, ma, ma, ma. 
The abbreviation (Ls) after an entry in the Siamese column indi- 
cates that the Lao form and tone is the same as in Siamese. 





*® The following sources are the principal ones used: O. B., H. A. Jiischke, 
A Tibetan-English Dictionary, London, 1881; Bu., The Judson Burmese- 
English Dictionary, revised and enlarged by Robert C. Stevenson, revised 
and edited by F. H. Eveleth, Rangoon, 1921; L., J. Herbert Lorrain and 
Fred W. Savidge, A Grammar and Dictionary of the Lushai Language 
(Dulien dialect), Shillong, 1898; S., Dictionnaire siamois francais anglais, 
by D. J. B. Pallegoix, revised by J. L. Vey, Bangkok, 1896; Lao, Theodore 
Guignard, Dictionnaire laotien-francais, Hongkong, 1912. It is not possible 
to give here all the other sources referred to but occasionally the name of 
the author has been indicated at least in abbreviated form. 
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Table 1. Final -a 





anraanrh won = 


meaning 

dumb 

raven 

rejoice, be glad dga-ba (82) 
not ma (408) 
yawn ha (595) 
horse 

moon zla-ba (490) 


father p'a (338) 


’a-p‘a (604) 


Bu. L Ch. 


*& (1) Wes ass *-a<-g? (209) 
kyi~’& (216) , ,@ (208) 
.-* «ka (342) 
mi (735) 
hé@ (1052) 


lé (878) 
b'd (718) 

"i-b'd (79) 
i-p'd (75) 


mother ma (408) 
meadow na (298) 
earth sa (568) 
crow k‘wa-ta (37) 
tea dza (171) 
I 

price, value 

dregs 

a cangue 


ka’ (348) 
Yas ta < ts- (1155) 
fig «ka (342) 


tooth ne FF «nga (208) 


cane spa) (329) fi .pa (683) 
sba 

palm lag-pa (541) ! wees (686) -p‘a’ 

sole rkan-pa (15) b‘d-wd (723) .... 

father ’a-ta (Desgodins) see 

night ny& (432) 

handkerchief pia-wa (627) .... 


«tia < t- (1006) 
fa’ <2-g (187) 
A Po’ <-9 (685) 





Pe ee ee 
’ 


Notes to Table 1 


2. kyi “crow or raven.” 

3. Ch. “happy; joyful event.” 

5. Probably both the long and short forms of this word have always 
existed in ST, but there has arisen some slight confusion in the meaning. 
Jiischke 595 has ha “a yawn; breath; the sound of laughter.” If there 
was any difference in length of final vowels in O.B., it is seldom reflected 
in the written language. One of these instances is ha-ha, hd-ha “the 
natural sound of laughter,” indicating both the long and short vowel were 
employed. Karlgren 414 has [if .o@ “to puff; laugh” (according to 
Kanghi also means “breath escaping”), but notes that Mand. reads aa 
for the meaning “laugh.” Canton has ,ho for this character in the mean- 
ings “sound of laughter, breath escaping,” and in comp. “to yawn,” and 
ho’ “to expell the breath,” .ho ,ho “the sound of laughter” (cf. second 
0. B. redupl. form) ; but [ij ‘ha “to laugh.” Bu. “to gape.” 
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10. S., Lao “ field, rice field.” 

11. Ch. “sand.” 

12. Dimasa -k‘é; Lao ké. O.B. medial w disappears everywhere except 
in W. Bodish. 

14. The vowel is short in Kukish. 

15. Lao gd. 

17. Lao ga. 

18. S., Lao, “ivory.” In Luéei, #‘o “tooth, tusk” occurs with a final 
-o for some unknown reason, but in the closely related dialect of Kapwi 
ia “tooth” was recorded by two authors. 

19. In Sikkim the meaning is “ bamboo.” Ch. “a kind of bamboo.” 

20. O.B. “hand,” “foot.” The O.B. -pa was probably originally aspi- 
rated but the aspiration has been lost through analogy with the “ masculine ” 
suffix, which is now -pa. Lao fd, Bu. also lak-wé “palm” (892). Dimasa 
-p'a. 

21. Also ta-ta by Desgodins. Rgyarong a-ta-ta. S. ta “ mother’s father; 
old man,” ba’d ta “ father-in-law,” Lao b6 t4 (o wr. +) “ father-in-law.” 

22. Does not occur in L., but Luhupa languages show -ya following a 
nasal, but which nasal was original has not been determined. 


In the above table, one L. root, -p’a’ is closed with a glottal stop. 
In most LuSsei words for which comparisons have been found, a 
final glottal stop indicates the loss of *-s. But this is probably 
not always the case. 

With this exception, the equation for the above table is O. B. 
-a = Bu. -d = L. -a = Ch. -a=S&., Lao -4. 

It will be seen in the following table that Bu. -d is also repre- 
sented in 8., Lao by -d. But final -e’ occurs fairly frequently in 
Siamese and Lao, and the question arises as to what, then, it may 
be equivalent in the other ST. languages. Unfortunately the words 
in which it occurs are not of the type for which one would expect 
to find many comparisons, and only the following have been found: 


0. B. -na “in” (298), S., Lao na’. 

0. B. g-ya-ya “yes” (517), S. ys’ (Lao yd is from Annamite, 
according to Guignard). 

L. t'a “ good; well-to-do” (Kukish *p'ra), Midju -pra “rich.” S. 
p'ra’ “ excellent, great; god,” Lao ba’. 


Apparently S., Lao -a’ corresponds to L. -a (Kukish -a), O. B. -a, 
but the comparative material so far collected is far too little to 
establish such an equation. 
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Table 2. Final -d 
meaning O. B. Bu. L Ch. Ss 
1 flesh, meat $a (554) sa@ (1019) — i #4 4 £¢«@eaan "9 “Segoe 
2 mouth a (Mantcati) See 0Cltlkct CU llteeee =——( iC ‘i‘“‘“ SC 
3 ear rna-ba (312) na (569) ,» 4 waeenee ~~ ~S spree 
4 ill na-ba (299) na (567) —_—  6=——”ti“‘“‘C Ce 
5 remain gnas-pa (310) 2 or Se a 
6 nose sna (316) hna (594) 6. eee hnd (Ls) 
7 mouth k‘a (33-34) —s a we es i 0g, UT 
8 eat bzas (pf.) (485) eae UG ti(i‘C i  CCtC«C:C 
9 right (hand) g-yas-pa (517) i, a 
10 to place t‘a (Tsangla) ta (519) ee 0606 lg ee! oe) Beer 
11 son ts‘a-bo (443) s@ (1019) ee ee 
12 axe, hatchet — sta-, -sta (22) ta (518) kg a ae oe 
13 sound sgra (119) kra (233) ea sen 
14 hundred brgya (123) -ra (97) i. Gee ee ee | ho 
15 radish la (580) j= —§ cesecs Pi 3 <l@ (569) ~—s..... 
16 salt ts‘wa (442) tsa (406) fz “te'A “brine, ...... 
oe” 0s & aes 
17 +~times mya (Kanauri) my@ (781) 2@ ene ee tw we es 
18 bird bya (372) pyt (0661)  .. wees tw ww ee 
19 illness ts'a (442) «we nee FE a ——“C‘C 
20 arrow *mlda mda (272) hmra (810) ‘ 
21 word, speech bka (12) téd-ka (343) d@ ka Bin h4 (413) _—s...... 
22 wave dba (386)  —swavaee rij-4 .puad (753) 
23 interrog.part. ma (408)  —— .-..-- i ~mué (593) = ...... 
24 borrow brnyas (pf.) (201) hd (340) os ee 
25 fish *nya nya (184) na (325) n‘a fA <ngio (1332) ...... 
26 I, we na (124) na (325) -& <nguo (1280) 
FR <ngd (679) «+s 
26 = five Ina (135) nda (325) na cit ‘nguo (1280) ha (Ls) 
27_=«“ bitter k‘a (33) k‘a (271) k‘a a tk'uo (421) ~—..... 
28 fox, jackal wa (470) «enna EN <yuo (432)... 
gia (Té§amba wee ee ns 
| ie 
gwa-nu (Bunan) 
29 partridge k‘a (269) ag re 





Notes to Table 2 


2. Bu. “the inside of the mouth.” 
6. S., Lao “ face.” 

8. O.B. pres. 2a-ba. 

11. O.B. “grandchild, nephew.” 
12. Bu. “knife.” 


13. Bu. “hear.” The O.B. form is causative to the Bu. 





(Ls) 


(Ls) 
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14. Hor rhya, O. Bu. rya (Charles Duroiselle, “ Extract from the Bur- 
mese face of the Myazedi inscription,” JBRS, v. 6, p. 205). 

15. Ch. “a kind of turnip.” 

17. The Kanauri denotes the number of times, Bu. and L. “ many.” 

18. Bu. “bee.” A peculiar semantic differentiation, explainable only if 
one assumes the original meaning was “that which flies, the flying thing,” 
but probable exact phonetic correspondence as indicated by Loloish sonant 
initial. 

20. Hor lda, Ukhrul (Kukish) médla. 

21. L. also @ alone. Ch. “to sing, song.” 

24. O.B. pres. brnya-ba. 

26. Probably none will doubt that the Daic forms of this word represent 
the same original root, although the reason for the shift from *%>h are 
not known. The same shift occurs in the word for “goose.” This change 
has also probably occurred in Barish where the h is preserved in Moran 
baha, (probably actually bdhd, as bd- is a prefix found with this numeral 
in Southern Tibeto-Burmic). In most of the other Barish languages, this 
word has contracted to bd. 

29. But Lao has k‘o (o wr. +). 


Karlgren’s Etudes show that there are no pd, b‘d, ma, but only 
pua, b'ud, mud; i. e. following a labial initial, a labial vowel occurs 
before final -4. In fact, all through his Ltudes, it will be found 
that pa-, pd-, b‘d-, md- occur very few times, but that after a 
labial initial an epenthetic labial vowel occurs before a following 4. 
This medial -w- is perhaps sometimes original but probably more 
often secondary to the labializing influence of the initial. This is 
the case in No. 22 and 23 above. 

From the above table, there can be no doubt that 0. B. -a— 
Bu. -a=L. -a. But for Chinese and Daic, no certain conclusions 
may be drawn from present comparisons. For Siamese and Lao 
the indications are that the vowel in these languages is -@, but not 
enough comparisons have been found to establish this. One might 
conclude that -4 is correct for Chinese and that the comparisons 
with -wo, -“o are incorrect, or that the latter are correct and the 
former incorrect. If we accept the first conclusion we are elimi- 
nating comparisons of words which are almost universal in Tibeto- 
Burmic, nos. 25-27%. If we accept the second conclusion, we are 
confronted with the question of what Ch. -@ is equivalent to in 
the other ST languages, as it will be found that the other Chinese 
vowel and diphthong finals are generally accounted for. Due to 
the practical inaccessibility of the writer’s collection of Chinese 
materials, it is regrettable that a more satisfactory solution cannot 
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be offered at present. But under the circumstances, the most 
plausible explanation seems to be that *-a became -uwo, -”o after 
guttural initials (nos. 25-29), and -é@ after other initials. In this 
connection it may be pointed out that n- has a labializing influence 
on a final -d in a number of TB languages, particularly in Loloish. 

Karlgren, “ Problems in Archaic Chinese,” JRAS, 1928, has 
pointed out ff nga “ office” has the phonetic  nguo “I,” and 
that Eg ka rimes in the Shi-king with ff ngi”o “fish.” On 
p. 781, op. cit., Karlgren compared Ch. nguo “I” and O.B. va, 
ngi”o “ fish,” O. B. nya, nguo “ five,” O. B. Ina, but later rejected, 
without sufficient reason it seems to the writer, the idea that the 
Ch. vowel in ancient times was -a in these words. In this con- 
nection, it should be pointed out that we find not only # .nguo 
but also $#¥ ‘nga “I,” while in TB we have only via. And for an 
exact phonetic equation, either *-a became -wo in Chinese after a 
guttural or it did not. It cannot become both -a and -uo under 
the same phonetic conditions. It may be added that #{ .yuo 
“fox” has the phonetic ,.k”a. This question will be considered 
further at the conclusion of the next table. 
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Table 3. Final -o 





meaning 


commission, charge 
a person with work 
belly, stomach 


spittle 
4 woman 
vinegar 


worth, importance 
eye-sight, look, mien 


leg 

to sell, buy 
to bet 
crossbow 

to boil 


number, host, troop ; 
pl. termination 

commander, captain, 
headman, princi- 
pal; beginning, 
origin, source 

to dig a hole 

3d pers. pron. 

talk, report, saying 

an equal, a match 

thorn 


to prepare 


Cf. also 


O. B. 
bskos ( pf.) (23) 


lto-ba (219) 


t‘o-le (236) 
mo (419) 
mts‘o (Rgyarong) 


ak‘os 
mig-ltos (413-414) 


btsos (pf.) (460) 
ts‘o (451) 


ago (95) 


k‘o (42) 

lo (551) 

do (256-257 ) 
ts‘o-ma (Choni) 
tso‘ (Kanauri) 
g-yos (pf.) (519) 


Ch. 
3 kuo’ (428) 


it ‘tuo 


‘duo 
1H t'uo’ (1129) 
kt ‘muo< -u (515) 

ts‘uo’ < -g 

(777) 

he ‘kuo (421) 

‘tuo 
ie aa (1187) 
k‘é (Ls) 
ga (Ls) 
da (Lao) 
na mai 


(1129) 


‘kuo (421) 
tkuo (421) 
‘tuo (1187) 
‘nuo (674) 
‘téiwo < t- 
(1187) 
, t8i"0 < t- 
(1187) 
Bi ‘giro (482) 


§h «deo (1250) 
iB .g'ivo (483) k'6 

lo 
tu (487) 


tsa (412) 


#0’ < d- 


,Si0 “ to open out, unroll; at ease, comfortable,” also means 
“happy” (1319); Shan swiw* “to spread open (as a mat), suiw* “to 
rejoice, be glad ”; 4 *livo’ “to file,” Shan liuw* 

The equation for Table 3 is: 


0. B. -o= Bu. -u=L. on} 


Ch. -uwo =§&. -d 
Ch. -ivo = 8. -o 
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Notes to Table 3 


1, O.B. pres. sko-ba. Ch. “hire.” 

3. Ch. “ vomit, spit out.” 

4. L. “bride,” but Thado by vrddhi gradation mao “woman.” Ch. 
“matron.” 

6. Cf. also 0. B. dk‘o-ba “to want.” Ch. “put a price on; estimate, 
guess ”; but also means “ value; price.” 

7. Dhimal do- (root) “see.” Cf. also Dbus (Sandberg) mi‘-do “ eyeball,” 
Dandjongka (Sandberg) mi-do “eye,” Hloke (Hodgson) mi-dd. Desgodins 
745 gives O.B. mig-rdog “eyeball,” but it is doubtful if these words are 
from such a root as Dandjongka usually preserves *-g when final in a word 
or compound, while Hloke nearly always preserves *-g (as -k). This root 
is not found in Burmese but probably in Loloish “eye”: Lolopho (Liétard) 
mi-du*, Shepete (d’Orleans) ne-du, Laichow White (Lefévre-Pontalis), 
Chaotung (Hicks) nie-tu, Chaotung (Nicholls) mari-tu, Nuoku (Lepage), 
Anshunfu (Clarke), Weining (Hicks), Laka (Nicholls) na-tu, Ulu (Le- 
page) na-du). The phonetic equations have only been worked out for 
Weining, Ulu, Laichow White, and Lolopho. In these languages -u usually 
corresponds to Bu. -u, which usually corresponds to O.B. -o. The first 
Chinese character cited means according to Karlgren “to look at, observe.” 
It also means “ to see.” pal $¥ “in the passage in the Tsin shu, according 
to a gloss in the P‘ei wén yiin fu assumes the significance ‘eyes’” (Pelliot, 
Les nouvelles revues d’art et d’archeologie en Chine, v. 9, p. 573). Cf. this 
with the Siamese word, which means “ eye,” Lao td. 

8. This root does not occur in LuSei and consequently the vocalism is 
not quite certain. The form cited is based upon the occurrences of this root 
in Southern and Naga Kukish. S. “thigh, leg,” Lao “thigh.” Ch. “ thigh.” 

9. S., Lao “carry on trade.” L. k‘d’-ral “to spend (money), to sell.” 

11. Lao hn (Guignard 508). 

12. O.B. pres. dts‘od-pa. The Bu. verb is intr. 

13. Ch. “all; pl. particle.” 

14. Ch. “large, great, chief.” S. beginning, cause,” Lao “ beginning, 
origin.” Ch. Shan k‘uiw*® “be great, large in bulk, size; be proud, self- 
important”; yet cf. the latter with kivo’ “haughty, rude” (486). 

15. Dimasa déao, by vrddhi gradation? Ch. “to hoe,” but also means 
“ excavate.” 

17. S. “relate, recite,” Lao Alo “narrate, recite.” 

18. Bu. “be like, similar.” S. “equal, similar.” 

19. Choni is an E. Bhotish dialect. 

20. Pres. g-yo-ba. The O. B. meaning is restricted to the preparation of 
food. 
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The two preceding tables should be considered in connection with 
Karlgren’s Problems in Archaic Chinese, where he points out that 
a number of characters with phonetics which he considered to have 
ended in -wo, -i”o rimed in the Shi-king with characters with 
phonetics in -a; or that words ending in -a have a phonetic ending 
in -wo. Karlgren suggested that some of these -wo endings were 
pronounced -a at the time of the Shi-king. 

In Table 2, it was found that TB -@ sometimes seems to corre- 
spond to Ch. -@, sometimes to -uo, i¥0. It was suggested that TB. 
-4 became Ch. -wo after guttural initials, -d after other initials. 
There is one serious difficulty to this solution, however. It is that 
we find both nguo and nga “I” in Chinese, corresponding to 
TB. *na. 

And in Table 3, Chinese -wo corresponds to Siamese -d, and Ch. 
-i”o to 8. -o, both to TB. *-o. If we accept these equations, 
we would have to conclude that Ch. -wo corresponds sometimes to 
TB. -a, S. -d, sometimes to TB. *-o, S. -d. 

This may be the correct solution, at least for the words adduced. 
But the writer suspects that it is not merely a matter of simple 
phonetic equations, but one of morphological phonetic changes. 
Thus the -/tos in no. 7, Table 3, is from O. B. ltos-pa “ to look at” 
(219) = Ita-ba (216). The latter form may be the one which is 
equivalent to S. fa. This brings up the question of whether at the 
time of the Shi-king or earlier, a Chinese character was always 
pronounced in the same manner. If Old Bodish were ideographic 
instead of phonetic, we should probably find one symbol for both 
ltos and Ita “look,” another for dgens (pres.), bkan (pf.), dgan 
(fut.) and k‘on (imperat.) “fill,” possibly even for adk‘ens (pres.), 
k‘ens (pf.) “be full.” With the progress of writing, this ideograph 
might be employed as a phonetic in a character pronounced bkan, 
in another pronounced k‘on, in a third pronounced dgens, etc. This 
hypothesis for O. Ch., would explain many of the divergencies in 
the employment of the same phonetic in characters with phonetically 
similar, but not precisely the same pronunciation. It could explain 
the correspondence of Ch. -wo to Ch. -@ noted by Karlgren. I must 
leave this question to Sinologues to decide, and in the meantime 
cannot accept the above equations with entire confidence. 

In the following table we are back once more on surer ground: 





prrtre eee 


anoauar WDD & 


Table 4. Final *-+ 
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meaning 


four *béli 
parrot 

die 

sun 

give 

paint 

evil demon 
two 

man 

tame female yak 
urinate 
knife 

lion 

flea 


heavy 


grandmother 
sticky matter 
anus 
markings 
guitar 


borrow 
dung 
bile 
fear 


seat, chair; 
couch; frame 
break wind 


self; thou, you 


finger, toe; point 
at, indicate 
good, nice, ex- 
cellent; also 
“ beautiful ” 
earth, region, 
place 
come, go 


dwell 
wash 
market 


oO. B. 


béi (483) 

tsa ki (Rgyarong) 
$i (pf.) (169) 
nyi-ma (187) 
byin (pf.) (405) 
rtsi (438) 

sri (581) 

gnyis (192) 

mi (412) 
adbri-mo (401) 
gtsis (pf.) 


ldzi-ba (183) 
ddéi-ba (175) 
ldzi-ba (183) 
ltsi-ba (149) 
p'yi-mo (350) 
ts‘i-ba (447) 
skyi-sa (26) 
ri-mo (526) 
pi-wan 
pi-ban 
bskyis (pf.) (26) 
ltéi-ba (149) 
mk'ris-pa (55) 
k‘ri-le-ba (50) 


k'ri (50) 
piso (intr.) 


pito (tr.) 
nyid (187) 


mts‘i-ba (164) 


ni (W. Him) 
tst (Kanauri) 


Bu. 


lé (922) 
kyé (218) 
se (1034) 
ne (578) 
pe (646) 
tse (413) 


sé (n.) (1037) 
kré (237) 
k‘ran-se’ (301) 
-hlé (310) 


lé (923) 


téé (383) 
k'ye (295) 


Bahing 


nt (Hor) 


tée’ (383) 


ne (580) 
té‘é (415) 
dé'é (431) 


Ch. 8. 
pg si’ (809) si(Ls) 


By ‘bjt (713) 
I ts? <-9 (1044) . 


& giv’ (319) 


JL ‘*it (318) 


Re vi? (714) 
Wy «*4i (10) 

ff ‘ni (14) . 
Hy ‘ti < f- (1215) déi (Ls) 


tS ‘tsi < f-(1215) si 


Hb di’ (223) di 


tsi’ < t—d 
(1214) 
JE «nit (659) 


it ‘#i<a’- (884) a 
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Notes to Table 4 


3. O.B. pres. até‘i-ba. Cf. also Ch. ,.4i “ corpse, body ” (878). 

5. O.B. pres. sbyin-pa, which also means “ gift, present.” None but the 
Bodish group has a final -n in this root. It apparently has originated from 
the nominal form with the nominal -n suffix, and later the original verbal 
form without -n was lost. 

8. The Bu. form originally ended in -k and corresponds to forms found 
in the Himalayas. Lao wii. 

10. Ch. “cow; female of animals.” 

11. O.B. pres. gtéid-pa. Ch. “latrine, privy.” 

12. Bu. “copper.” The semantic differentiation in this word, would indi- 
cate that the two groups separated at a period when copper and knife were 
practically synonomous. 

14. S. rai “louse” is possibly related by vrddhi gradation and change 
of *l to r, which seems occasionally to occur. But beside the phonetic 
differentiation, there is also the semantic one, which makes the comparison 
quite doubtful. 

16. Cf. Bu. b'é “ great-grandfather,” b'e-md “ great-grandmother ” (730). 
Ch. means “ deceased mother.” 

17. Bu. “sticky.” 

18. Bu., Lao and 8. “ dung.” 

19. Bu. “ write.” 

20. See Berthold Laufer, “ Loan Words in Tibetan,” TP, ser. 2, v. 17, 
1916, p. 512. 

21. O. B. pres. skyi-ba. 

24. The form given in the Old Bodish column is one which Jischke 
evidently heard in the Central Bodish dialect and reconstructed as best he 
might. He was evidently not sure of the form, as he follows the entry with 
a question mark. There were perhaps two forms of this root k'ri and k'ris, 
the second L. form coming from the latter, as well as the Ka. k‘rit. Thado 
ki would also indicate this, although Thado is unreliable. 

25. Ch. “small table, a stand; stool,” also means “ bench.” 

27. -d is a common O.B. pronominal suffix. Ka. ni “you” (pl.). 

28. Barish -si, -si “finger.” S. “show, indicate,” Lao “point out with 
the finger.” 

29. S. “pretty, beautiful, glorious,” Lao tsi“ pure, clean, handsome, 
beautiful,” téi “ beautiful.” 

30. S. “place, spot,” Lao dé “ place.” 

31. Ch. “ go to, arrive at,” also “come.” The Bu. comparison is doubtful, 
as it means “come, arrive (as an appointed time)” and the real meaning 
of the Bu. root seems to be “ join.” 

32. W. “remain; dwell; be.” Bu. “remain; dwell.” L. “be.” Ch. 
“stop.” 

34. Ch. “market; to trade.” S. “buy,” Lao deh « buy.” The vowel 
change in Daic may be due to the sonant spirant initial. 

Bu. bi “comb, brush ” (727) looks like a possible borrowing from Daic: 
S. hwi “to comb, to card; comb,” Lao hwi (vi), Tai Noir b¢ “comb” 
(Wulff, p. 90, pointed out that S. hw- has become b- in TN.) 
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The equation for Table 4, is ST. *-1—0O.B. -i— Bu. -e= 
L. -i = Ch. -i=S., Lao -i. 

The evidence does not point so far to the development of an -e 
vowel in ST. It points rather to the conclusion that TB had 
developed an -e in a few roots before the TB stocks separated, as 
these roots have a very wide extension. Yet in the five roots cited 
below which are found in all three of the TB languages with which 
we are principally concerned here, two of these roots have under- 
gone vowel gradation in one language. 

While I have written of a TB. -e above, it is doubtful if this 
represented the original pronunciation. For corresponding to 0. 
B. -e, we find Bu. -i, L. -ei, and in a number of TB languages 
besides Burmish we find -i. It was probably either a high narrow 
-e approaching -i, or -ei as in LuSei. LuSei also has an -e and -a of 
not very frequent occurrence, whose equivalences in other TB 
languages are not certain. From the practical as well as theoretical 
viewpoint, it seems preferable for the present to consider the 
original phoneme to have been -ei. But in vowel gradation this 
will be considered as the guna grade in the ¢ series. 


Table 5. Final -et 





meaning 0. B. Bu. L. , 8. 
fire me (417) mi (755) i hmdai (Ls) 
near nye-ba (189) ni (575) (nat) | ‘néie < A—a (13) 
fruit se- (575) -si (120) tet 
tongue ltse (150) (hlya) (946) 
to open, divide, p‘yes (pf.) (398) 

separate 
tail me (Thebor ) mri < *rmi(790) met BR ‘mjei (601) 
to grow old bgres (pf.) (89) kri (235) = (.g'jt) (340) 
axe sta-re (220) 
know Ses-pa (562) 4 (,st) (998) 
flower me-tog (417) ta’ak mai (Ls) 





Notes to Table 5 


1. S. “be on fire, burn, be burned,” Lao “burn.” The Daic looks like 
a causative form, with *s- prefix, to the TB noun. 

3. This very common TB root is only found in O.B. in se-dbru “ pome- 
granate,” se-yab, bse-yab “ fig.” 

5. O.B. pres. dbyed-pa. Cf. S., Lao p'é “spread out, be scattered.” 

6. The Ch. superscript ” is due to the labializing influence of the initial. 

7. Bu. “big.” Ch. “sixty years of age, old.” O.B. pres. bgre-ba. 
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9. Ch. “ think, reflect; remember.” 

10. Daic has reversed the elements of the compound. Daic méi seems to 
mean vegetation. This root is only found in O.B. in the compound for 
“ flower.” 


There is not at present enough evidence to establish Daic -ai as 
the equivalence of TB -et. 

Of all the Chinese finals, -ie and -et seem to present the most 
likelihood of being shown to represent a Ch. *-e vowel, perhaps two 
types of such vowel. However, the possibility of equating either 
of these with TB -et seems small, since TB itself has developed 
this phoneme so meagerly. It seems probable that Chinese has 
developed its own guna grade or grades of the 1 series independently 
of Tibeto-Burmic. 


Some evidence of this are the instances in which Chinese -te 
represents TB -i. Compare, for example fj <’2i, {RK ‘ni “ you” 
in No. 27, Table 4, with Wf ‘nzie< v-a “you” (13); 0. B. mi 
“not” (413) with JB ‘mjie<a (593), and S. mi; Bu. pré “to 
flee” (674), 33 pjie’<-g (723); BR .g'jie “to ride; astride” 
(337), S. k% “ sit down, sit upon, get upon, mount, (a horse) ,” Lao 
(same) “mount on, sit on, mount (a horse), ride (a horse)”; *° 
O. B. p'yi “the outside” (349), Ka. p'yi “skin, bark,” Mru pi 
“skin,” Je .b'jie<-a (721); Bu. sé “small” (1037), {ft *ts‘ie, 
but S. 28é. 

The only comparison so far noted that indicates a final -a as 
believed by Karlgren, is Lao tSyéd (tSia) “paper,” $& ‘fsie < f-a 
(879). 

As for the Ch. final -et, note the following Daic comparisons 
with final -i: JB .b‘jvei “fat” (683), S., Lao bt; $8 ‘kjei “how 
much? how many?” (328), S. ki, ki, Lao ki. 

While there is practically the same weight of evidence of Ch. 
~ie and -et being equivalent to ST -e (-et) as to ST -i, it seems 
preferable for the moment to consider these Chinese phonemes to 
represent an -e of some sort, and where they are equivalent to -i in 
ST to consider them to be the guna gradation of the latter. 





*° Mara (Kukish) kia “sit upon, mount, ride” may be from the same 
stem but probably represents *kai. 
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Table 6. Final *-ut 





oO. B. 

dgu (84) 

abu (393) 
k'u-byug (40) 
rus-pa (533) 


meaning 

nine 

insect 

cuckoo 

bone 

carry on back 

dove 

spirits yu (Thebor, 
Dhimal) 

rat byiu (377) 

pyu (W.) 

kyu (148) 

k‘u (NNW Him.) 

miu (413) 

pus (pf.) (393) 


hook 

smoke 

pupil of eye 

to blow 

knee 

weep 

hooded snake, 
serpent demon 

owl 

to help 

young, tender, 
delicate, to be 
made soft 

uncle 

gather 


tus (pf.) (127) 
klu (8) 


pot 

blind 
spittle 
steal 

to cough 
suck 

breast 
grandfather 
to bend dgu-ba (84) 
fog rmu-ba (424) 
water té'u (157) 
body sku (21) 

ell k'yu (47) 
body hair spu (330) 
nest 
beard 
business, affair 
axe 


t‘u (232) 

brkus (pf.) (16) 
*sus (pf.) (574) 
nus (pf.) (305) ) 
nu-ma (305) § 


Bu. 


kivé (204) 
pai (657) 
k'ui (281) 
riti (859) 
pai (658) 
k'riti (307) 


ku (195) 
nit (575) 
nit (577) 


*k'u 
tsi (377) 


"ut (146) 


nui’ (585) 
b'di (732) 


mig’ (771) 
téui (388) 


té-mdéa gu (Rgyarong) 


"d-hmii (90) 
pii-té'in (638) 
ku (195) 


Ch. S. 


 ‘igu (258) 
Gi igu’ <d—g (253) 


Ye «kigu (400) 


bf .g'igu (400) 


g'igu’ (403) 
$e Figu’ (407) 


FH eitigu < - (942) 


‘g'igu (403) 

*@ .dz‘igu (1087) 
‘dz‘iw’ (1122) 
.2u (494) 
mu’ <-g (1286) 
‘t'au (756) 
k‘gu’ (420) 

ik 824’ <-9 (910) 


hna (Lao) 


‘néiu < m- (48) 
pa (Ls) 


q ‘b'iu (42) 


miu’ <g (1287) 
He téiu’ < f- (1245) 
4B .k'iu (494) 
KE ‘kiu (482) 


E piu (1309) p'iw (piu) (1s) 


<P'iu (48) 


3H ,siu (839) 
miu’ (1286) 
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Notes to Table 6 


3. Cf. also O.B. ku-hu “ring-dove” (3). Bu. “pigeon.” Ch. “ pigeon, 
turtle-dove.” S., Lao “turtle-dove.” 

5. L. “carry on the shoulder,” Mikir bu. 

7. Does not occur in L., but yu in Meithei, Hrangkhol, Thado, ete. Ch. 
“wine must.” 

8. O.B. byiu is by Schmidt, and perhaps should be written byu; it means 
“alpine hare,” cf. L. -eu-pui (-pui augment.) “hare, rabbit, full grown 
female cat.” L. -ew is from Kukish *p-yu. Ch. “ weasel.” 

9. O.B. root found only in comp. ltéags-kyu “iron hook.” 

11. There is no -i- semivowel following m- in Lusei. It has apparently 
been lost by assimilation due to the labializing influence of the initial. 

12. O.B. pres. dbud-pa. Bu. “bellows.” 8S. “blow, blow upon,” Lao 
“blow.” But ef. also S. vi, vi “blow, hiss,” Lao pd “ exhale.” 

13. Not in Lusei, but based upon Kukish *m-k'u “knee, leg.” Lao k'o. 

14. O. B. pres. nu-ba. Ch. “sobs, wailing.” 

15. Ch. “horned dragon; writhe.” 

16. Not in Burmese, but in the dialect of Tavoy (Pe Maung Tin, “ The 
Dialect of Tavoy,” JBRS, v. 23, 1933, p. 34). For Burmish the form was 
probably * gi as gi is found in Lisu (Enriquez). Ka. -k‘u. 

18. L. “ young; tender; soft.” Ch. “ weak, tender; soft.” 

19. O.B. “paternal uncle.” The Burmish form is based on Maru k‘au 
“brother-in-law.” Ka. ku, gu “father-in-law; brother-in-law.” Ch. “ ma- 
ternal uncle; man’s brother-in-law; father-in-law.” 

20. Ch. “ to collect.” 

21. Ch. “bowl, cup.” Lao “ vase, jar.” 

22. Ch. “dim sight.” 

23. Ch. “spit out.” Cf. Garo stu. 

24. O. B. pres. rku-ba. 

25. No perfect form such as that suggested has been found; Jiischke gives 
only sud-pa. 

26. O.B. pres. nu-ba. Bu. “breast, milk.” Ch. “to suckle; milk, breast, 
nipple.” Lao “ breast.” 

27. Ch. “ father, elderly relatives of the same surname, old man.” 

28. Lao gi, ki. 

29. Bu. “sky; clouds; rain.” The final -g‘ in the written language is a 
learned addition by analogy with the corresponding Indo-Aryan word. 

30. Bu. “ wet.” Ch. “flow (as water).” 

32. L. “elbow.” Ch. “carpenter’s square, but also means “ corner.” 

33. Ch. “hide, skin.” 8S. Lao “ pellicle, epidermis.” 

34. Ch. “to brood.” 

35. Rgya té-mdédé “chin.” Wolfenden, p. 171, pointed out that a instead 
of @ in the word for “beard” may be due to the influence of the following 
back vowel. 

36. Ch. “ important business, affair.” 
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One may state with certainty that Bu. -wi corresponds to 0. B. 
and L. -u, allowing for a few exceptions due to vowel gradation. 
And this is true for the other Tibeto-Burmic languages. Since the 
Bu. -wt is today pronounced as a simple vowel, some authors have 
considered the -wi of the written language to be merely a symbol 
of a vowel, not of a diphthong. There are two arguments against 
such a conclusion. One is that while we may conceive of the early 
Burmese using two vowel symbols to record a simple vowel for 
which they had not inherited a symbol, it would be a clumsy system 
that required two vowels and a semi-vowel to record a simple vowel. 
For where we have -wi in the written language today, Old Burmese 
of the inscriptions employed -wiw. Thus corresponding to Bu. *xi, 
kui, and kit (nos. 21, 3, 24, Table 6), O. Bu. wrote wiw, k‘uiw 
k‘tiw (Karl Seidenstiicker, “ Beitrige zur altbirmanischen Wort- 
kunde,” AM, v. 4, pt. 1, p. 4, 5.) 

A second argument against the simple vowel theory, is that in 
a number of series, Karlgren suggested that the Old Chinese ending 
was -ui (see nos. 1 and 3, Table 6). On the basis of O. Bu., it may 
be suggested that the 0. Ch. ending was also -wiw. Such an ending 
would well account for the fact that in all the other TB languages 
the correspondence is -u. For -i- between a labial vowel and semi- 
vowel would have slight chance of survival. 

As for the correspondence between Chinese and Daic, it seems 
that Ch. -iaw = S., Lao -o; Ch. -iw=—S., Lao ~-i. 

In nos. 16-20, 36-38 we find Bu. -w, -i instead of -ui. In Table 
3, Bu. -u was seen to compare with ST -o. While the evidence for 
this is not conclusive, it seems the most plausible explanation to 
consider the Bu. words with -w, -i in this table as guna grade 
(also L. no in no. 18) of -w in ST. With this explanation, then 
Ch. -igu, -au, -iw are equivalent to Bu. -wi, O. B., L. -w. The only 
other group in which these Chinese endings are distinguished is 
the Daic. 

Besides the examples given above, cf. 7H ‘tsiau “wine” (258), 
Garo ¢su (Bonnerjea). 
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Table 7. Final -aw (-ao?) 





TT 


meaning oO. B. Bu. L. Dim. Ch. 


1 fat ts‘o-ba (451) té'u (412) tao Az sau (771) 
9 hammer mt‘o-ba (241- tu (n.) (487) dao-bu 4 ‘tdu (899) 
242) 
t‘o-ba (236) 
sdo (Kanauri) t'ti (v.) (524) 
to roast brnos ( pf.) (134) ‘4 <ngdu (6) 
speech R pau’ (664) 
steal iE k'au 
bay, bank 7A aw’ (7) 
younger 
sibling 


hot Pid b‘du’ (698) 
glistening ag “ydu < g'- 
white (310) kao (Ls) 
white silk aa ‘kdu (308) 
grass Ee ‘ts’du (1037)... -- 
to call ’o (144) § <vdu < g‘- (358) 
angry to (493) 
quick so’ (1041) 
early tso (384) 
to abuse, ho (1059) 
upbraid 
to bespeak 
Lao lo (925) 
glue ko (200) bi 3 ckau (546) kdw(Ls) 
liquor lo-déa (929) AB «lau (546) (ld) 





Notes to Table 7 


1. Dimasa “ oil.” Ch. “fat of pork or dog.” 

2. Ch. “pound, beat.” Bu. (2) “pound,” Rawang di-ma, Garo tu-re 
“ hammer.” 

3. O.B. pres. riod-pa. Ka. ka-tau “fry” (Hn.) (0. B. also “ fry”). 

4. Not in Lusei, but common in Kukish, as Thado pao. Ch. “ report, 
inform; information, news; journal, gazette,” also “declare.” S. “divulge, 
announce, publish,” Lao “divulge, proclaim, publish.” Cf. also Bu. po 
“to appear, rise to view, come to light, become known (as a secret).” 

6. S. “gulf, river bend,” Lao “bay, gulf.” 

7. Ka. naw. 

8. Ch. “scorching heat.” 

10. S., Lao “ white.” 


4 
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ll. L. based on Khimi (S. Kukish) a-tsau, a-téau‘; reconstruction 
therefor uncertain as Khimi -au corresponds both to L. -ao and -o. O.B. 
rtswa (437) is a possible samprasadrana grade of this root, as the -w- is 
represented in the modern dialects. 

13. Bu. “resent an insinuation, demand satisfaction.” 

15. Ka. déau (Hn.). 

16. Bu. “ preach.” : 

19. Bu. “an intoxicating preparation of rice”; the word is spoken in 
Bu. as if written hlo-déa (cf. Lao). Ch. “lees of spirits; wine.” S. “arak, 
distilled and intoxicating liquors,” Lao hld “all fermented liquors, wine, 
alcohol, etc.” 


The equation for table 7 may be considered to be O. B. -o = Bu. 
-u, -0o = L. -ao = Dim. -ao = Ka. -au (see notes) = Ch, -du=&., 
Lao -aw. Here again Burmese upsets precise equivalences with both 
-u and -o finals. That this represents gradation by Burmese is a 
possibility. 

We cannot assume at this stage of the investigation that ST 
had originally only the low grade vowels a, i, u, and developed later 
the gradations in the various groups independently. We must first 
try to determine whether the gradations were not already developed 
in the common stock before the groups separated, with only minor 
gradation subsequently. The vrddhi grades are well developed 
in Chinese, Daic, and the southern TB groups: Kukish, Barish, 
Katsinish, and to some extent in Burmish. The lack of these 
grades in the northern TB groups may only be due to subsequent 
contraction. The above table would seem to substantiate this 
conclusion fairly well. But the table does not present the entire 
picture as the materials entered therein has been selected somewhat 
to avoid too great complication at the beginning. Besides the 
examples of apparent gradation in the table, particularly in the 
Burmese column, there are others. Thus Dim. k‘ao “to steal” 
no. 5, Table 7, is quite irregular for TB, as generally wherever the 
root is found in TB, it ends in -u < *-wi (-wiw), and besides Ch. 
‘kau (Table 7) we find Ch. k‘aw’ (Table 6, no. 24). For the word 
for “hammer,” Garo has tu-re, where one would expect to- (Dim. 
-ao probably = Garo -o); cf. also Rawang (Nungish) dii-ma. 

Hereafter, for economy of space, extended discussion of gradation 
will be avoided as much as possible, the assumption usually being 
that gradation has occurred. Whether it was original in ST or 
developed subsequently must be left to more detailed investigation. 
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Table 8. Final -ai 





meaning oO. B. Bu. L. Dim. Ch. 


young spree hay (323) ae ‘id <ngiet (12) 
to save cae ts‘ay (403) .... rer ot tsiei’ (1060) 
paddy, unhusked .... ian ait mai K ‘miei (615) 
rice 
close the eyes; to . PK ‘miei (615) 
gal ae hereto 
rice field Puteu lay (904) i vewar “ane ra 
a plough rere t'ay (517) — parte eae t'di (Ls) 
cock, hen eats cuts Knee pbehs GE .kiei (126) kai (Ls) 
liftup,draw (as... veee 1 eves kai 
water from 
well), draw up 
species of reed ces cone ocee § eeee 
push or butt with .... ee sitdbocs FE ‘tiei (984) 
tusks (as a 
hog, etc.) 
endure mie sadn nai e+e SEE engdi (2) _— 
playing ecard waren p‘ai (691) sone italia HR <0°at (703) bai 
to steer ie pai’ (647) vai ee bay 
to divide gyes ( pf.) k‘di- sess SRR ‘hai (366) ké(Ls) 
bgyes(pf.) $(97) ( Meithei ) 
*bkyes ( pf.) 


p'ai(Ls) 


e 
€ 
. 
. 
; 
. 
. 
. 
‘ 
f 
: 
* 
e 
e 
. 
. 
. 
. 
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suffer defeat Hk b'eai (702) —b&(Ls) 
crab “yi < g*- (366) gey 


shave kun NAPS nee areas i) t'iei’ (985) té(Ls) 
Kk 


Ww S. 


divide, open oe waeaia ane kai (609) k'di 
great te-(W.) .... (tet) tai’ (963) 





Notes to Table 8 


2. Bu. “take up or out of the water; extricate, deliver, save from drown- 
ing.” Ka. s‘ai “save (rescue) ” (Hz.). Ch. “ford a stream, help over; 
help, save.” 

3. Garo mi “rice.” Ch. “rice, millet.” 

4. Ch. (1) “to blind (as dust), dim sight; error, illusion,” (2) “con- 
fuse the sight; lead into error.” The second character seems to be tr. to 
the first. 

5. L. “place”; lai for “field” does occur in comp. in Old Kuki. S&S. 
“field, plantation,” Lao rdi “field in the mountains, dry rice field.” The 
change from 1 to r initial, not as a regular phonetic shift, seems to be 
particularly characteristic of southern ST languages. No reason for the 
change is known. It seems as erratic as r and | in the Vedas. 

6. S., Lao “ to till; a plough.” 


PRR Teasers oe 
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8. S. “raise, pull out.” 

9. S. “bamboo tree,” Lao “big spiny bamboo.” 

10. Ch. “to butt.” 

12. Ch. “writing tablet; ticket, card.” S. “playing card,” Lao béi 
“ playing card, domino.” 

13. L, “to row, paddle,” S. “oar, paddle.” 

14. O.B. pres. (1) dgye-ba (intr.), (2) dgyed-pa (tr.), (3) reconstruc- 
tion based on W. B., which is nearly always from a perfect form; “ divide, 
separate, disperse.”” Ch. “divide, separate, loosen, dissolve, explain.” S. 
“loose, untie, solve,” Lao “ untie.” 

15. S. “be conquered, be surpassed, yield,” Lao “ conquer.” 

16. S. “small prawns.” 

17. TN. tai. 

18. 8S. “to open,” Lao k'di “to open.” Cf. no. 14. 

19. This root does not occur in well-known TB languages, and the initial 
fluctuates between *t‘- and d-; but everywhere that it occurs in TB, the 
final indicates *-ei, or is not inconsistent with that ending. The Ch. word 
is clearly of a different grade from TB. 


The tentative equation for this table is Bu. -ay = L. -at = Ch. 
~iet = §., Lao -ai. Ch. -di seems perhaps generally to correspond 
to S., Lao -é. The one word from Meithei which compares with 
Chinese -d@i would seem to substantiate Karlgren’s conclusion re- 


garding the length of the a in the diphthong. Unfortunately we 
have not enough Meithei vocabulary to be of value in comparing 
languages as diverse as those considered here, and different length 
of final vowels and diphthongs has almost never been marked for 
Lusei. 


Table 9. Final -wi 





meaning O. B. Ww. Bu. L. Ch. 
dog ktyi (46) k‘ui kwé (309) ui Kk ‘k‘iwen (498) 
rat byi-ba(376) .... pweé (679) i oe piven (733) 
blood betee Sut swé (1048) ian fi wivet (172) 
water ti (203) ti t*wé (537) ee 

(Ladwags) 

to rub, whet TEN .... 8wé (1050) << 
tomakewhirl .... .... me’ (812) king 
fine, delicate .... ....  mowe’ (798) Lae im «mjvei (1314) 
great caus ‘hae Mae i | Ay Piet (37) 
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Notes to Table 9 


2. O. B. “ mouse, rat, and various other animals,” mts‘an-byi “bat” (= 
“night-rat””). Bu. and L. “ bamboo rat.” Ch. “ bat.” 

3. Magari hui. 

4. The relationship of these words is puzzling. While ti for 0. B. would 
be phonetically correct, judging from the first two examples in this table, 
Jiischke states that this was not originally a Bodish root but made its 
way into Ladwags dialect where it occurs only in Ladwags k‘a-ti “ saliva 
(water of mouth)” and na-ti “snot (nose water).” There are two things, 
however, which makes one question the correctness of Jiischke’s statement 
and consider the possibility that Ladwags ti may be a survival in that 
dialect of an old TB root. One is the distance of Ladwags from the W. Him. 
territory. If Jischke had mentioned the root as occurring in Lahul dialect, 
his statement would have to be accepted as the W. Him. villages adjoin 
those of the Lahuls. The second point is that the usage is restricted to 
“mucus ” and not applied to water in general as in W. Him. The Ladwags 
usage reminds one of the Dhimal -t'i “ water” (but restricted apparently 
in use to “ snot,” “ sweat,” “ pus,” and probably “ blood” (-swr. -tti), and to 
Bu. t'wé, Ka. ma-t'wi “to spit.” Only the W. Him. and Kukish roots mean 
“water in general,” and the W. Him. word seems irregular phonetically, 
judging by nos. 1 and 3 of this table. Perhaps the W. Him. ti is a different 
root, and Kuki tui should be compared with Bu. twe “to flow moderately 
and incessantly,” and perhaps with Tsangla t‘ui “to mix something in 
water” (i.e. “to water”). 

5. L. “to serape.” 

6. L. “spindle” (in comp.). 

7. Ch. “small, minute, subtle, detail; slight, trifling, mean.” For Ch. -ei 
= ST. -i, see above. 

In addition to the above, cf. Bu. mwe’ “ sleep ” (798), S. ma’dy “ slumber.” 


Karlgren and Simon have written extensively upon the lost finals 
of Chinese. The comparative data offers little if any substantiation 
for these theories, but points rather to the conclusion that if any 
finals have been lost it is in the TB languages. The first three 
examples in this table indicate that Chinese roots ended in a dental 
consonant which has been dropped in TB. It will be noted that all 
of these roots have the falling tone in Burmese. While reluctant 
to propose any theories of lost consonants, the meager evidence 
that has been found to the contrary, nos. 7 and 8, is not very con- 
vincing as the roots have a poor extension in TB and cannot be 
weighted the same as the first three. Moreover, No. 7 has a 
different tone in Bu., than the first three, which may or may not 
be significant. 


ee ed 


- 
—— 


e727 wt tt 
ee een Ne apa 


~~ 


8 8 Bee eee 
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The conclusion on this table, then, is that TB. *-wi—O. B,. 
~t = W. -ui(?) = Bu. -wé = Ch. -i#e--+ dental consonant, or Bu. 
-we’ = Ch. -j”et, -j¥i(?). 

The following data on Bu. -wa, final and medial, in comparison 
with O. B. is presented with a few comparisons with other ST 
languages. ' 


Table 10. Bu. wa 





ov amantoaoarrh OW 


meaning 


a span 
tooth 
rain 
nine 
crooked 
net 


O. B. 


m‘to (241) 
so (578) 

ro- (W.) 

go (70) 

kon (5) 
rkon-pa (17) 


Bu. 
t'wa (v.) (536) 
swa (1047) 
rwa (864) 
kwan (245) 
kwan (246) 


don (258) 

sbom-po (405) 

lhod-pa (602) 

hhons (pf.) 
(501) 

dom (259) 

nor (307) 


twar (507) 
p'wat’ (706) 
hlwat (949) 
wan (954) 


hole, pit 
stout 
loose 
come 


wam (962) 
nwa (587) 
pwat (678) 


bear (n.) 
cattle 
rub 

dig out 


eee ii, p'juat (47) 
rkod-pa (Gtsang) diy g'iuat (493) k'it 
(17) 
krwat 
krak-swan 
(228) 
wan (959) 


leech 
onion 


a sudan’ (824) 


$A an (1296) .... 


round 





Notes to Table 10 


4. O.B. “nine” (in the nineties). 

5. Bu. “make circular; be circuitous.” 

9. Bu. “release.” S. “be untied, be loosened, slip.” 

10. Bu. “enter.” O.B. pres. hhon-ba; hh- represents the O0.B. “easy 
vocalic ingress.” This root not in L.; the reconstruction is for Kukish. 

11. O.B. d- in this word is a prefix, unrecognized as such by the native 
grammarians since the initial w contracted with the following vowel to 
form -o-. The labial semivowel as initial frequently labializes *-a- in L. 

13. Ch. “ wipe off.” 

14. S. “dig, hollow out,” Lao kit. 

15. This Bu. form not in Judson’s Burmese-English Dictionary, but in 
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his English-Burmese Dictionary. The incorrect form with y is given in 
the former. 

16. Ch. “ garlic.” 

17. Ch. “curve, bend.” But the Ch. word, at least, may compare with 
L. val “circular,” ST *waln? 


The equation for Table 10 is *wa = O. B. o = Bu. wa. = L. -ua 
(following initial consonant), va- (at beginning of root). The 
labial element of the diphthong at least seems to be preserved in 
Chinese. We may go further on the basis of nos. 9, 13, 14, and 
surmise that O. B. -od = Bu. -wat = Ch. -wat = S. -iit. But Ch. 
-uat probably is the equivalent not only of Bu. -wat, O. B. -od, but 
of Bu. -wt, O. B. -wd, and consequently the pronunciation of the 
Chinese words in nos. 13, 14 may have been in O, Ch. *-ut, corre- 
sponding with the final -wt in Siamese. 





THE AVYAKTA UPANISAD 


P.-E. DuMont 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


THE AvyakTa Upanisap has been published only in the col- 
lection of Vaisnava-Upanisads edited by Pandit A. Mahadeva Sastri 
(Adyar, 1923), and in the large collection of one hundred and eight 
Upanisads, as in that edited by the Tattva-Vivecaka Press (Bom- 
bay, 1895) and that edited by Wasudev Laxman Shastri Pansikar 
(Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay, 1917). There is, to the best of 
my knowledge, no Western translation or commentary on it; and 
yet it is not without interest. 

The Avyakta Upanisad is a sectarian Upanisad, a Vaisnava 
Upanisad, and is related to the Nrsimha-tapaniya Upanisad. Like 
the Nrsimha-tipaniya Upanisad, it is a text belonging to the 
Vaisnava sect that worshipped Visnu as Nrsimha, the Man-Lion. 
We do not know the date of composition of the Nrsimha-tapaniya 
Upanisad ; we know only that it was commented upon by Gaudapida 
and Samkara, and that consequently it was composed before the 
seventh century A.D. It seems that the sect which worshipped 
Visnu as Nrsimha did not flourish very widely or very long, and 
it is therefore probable that the Avyakta Upanisad belongs to the 
same period as the Nrsimha-tapaniya. 

The Avyakta Upanisad combines the theism of the Vaisnava 
sects, some conceptions of the old Upanisads, and some conceptions 
of the Samkhya philosophy—not the later classical atheistic 
Samkhya, but the old theistic Simkhya of the Mahabharata and 
the Puranas, the Samkhya-Yoga doctrine. 

As a whole, the Avyakta Upanisad is a glorification of Visnu 
worshipped as Nrsimha. But, on the one hand, the idea that the 
world was created by Prajapati and the idea that it was created by 
means of penance and by means of the divine Vac, conceived as a 
creative power, are old Aupanisadic ideas; and, on the other hand, 
the idea of the Avyakta, and the idea of the Purusa, opposed to 
the Maya, which must be identified with the Prakrti, are ideas 
related to the conceptions of the Epic and Puranic Simkhya. 

The author of the Avyakta Upanisad imitates the style of the old 
Upanisads, and likes to use old or rare verbal forms. For instance: 
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abhijijnasata (augmentless imperfect middle of the desiderative of 
abhi-jna) ; the desiderative forms jijfdsasi and jijidsasva; dsisam 
(1st person sing. of the is- aorist of as, to be) ; dsista (3rd person 
sing. middle of the is- aorist of ds, to sit) ; the aorist passive forms: 
asravi and ajndyi; the aorist forms: asakat, vyadhat, pradat; and, 
if the text is correct (which is doubtful), the strange form adhideyuh 
(which would be the optative of the root aorist of adhi-da). 

But some expressions of the Upanisad clearly show its relatively 
modern character. For instance: 1. tato ’pasyaj jyotirmayam, 
sriya “lingitam, suparnaratham Ssesaphandcchaditamaulim mrga- 
mukham naravapusam, Sasisiiryahavyavahandtmakanayanatrayam 
(2.2); 2. kamathakaram indrandgabhujagendradharam bhadrasa- 
nam pradat (6.2). 

Like the Nrsimha-pirva-tapaniya Upanisad (which is the first 
and, according to A. Weber, the older part of the Nrsimha-tipaniya 
Upanisad ), the Avyakta Upanisad, principally or rather exclusively, 
consists of the explanation and glorification of an Anustubh stanza, 
which was the great prayer of the Nrsimha sect and was called 
Mantra-raja, the King of prayers: ugram viram mahdvisnum 
jvalantam sarvatomukham, nrsimham bhisanam bhadram mrtyu- 
mrtyum namamy aham.—* Before the terrible one, the powerful, 


the great Visnu, before him who is flaming, having his face turned 
everywhere, before the Man-Lion, the terrifying one, the prosperous, 
the death of death, I bow.” 


Text and Translation of the Avyakta Upanisad * 
avyakto panisat 
The Avyakta Upanisad 
[Introductory Prayer] 
svajndndsurarddgrasa-svajnananarakesari / pratiyogivinirmuktam 
brahmamatram karotu maim * // om.* 





* Abbreviations of published texts and manuscripts: 
T = edition of the Tattva-Vivecaka Press (Bombay, 1895). 
N = edition of the Nirnaya Sagara Press (Bombay, 1917). 
M = edition of Pandit A. Mahadeva Sastri (Adyar, 1923). 
A, Al, A2, U, Ul, K, Mu: manuscripts on which the edition of Pandit 
A. Mahadeva Sastri is based. 
*In M this Sloka is put in front of the commentary. 
?M omits om. 
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apydyantv iti.® 

Saintih. harih. om.* 

May the Man-Lion (Visnu), who is knowledge of one’s self, 
devouring the prince of the demons, who is ignorance of one’s self, 
deliver me from my enemy and make me brahmamitra (consisting 
only of Brahman) ! | 


Om! May my limbs grow strong, etc.® 
Peace! Hari! Om! 


prathamah khandah 
First Section 


1.1. pura kile dam na kimcana ’sin, na dyaur na ’ntariksam na 
prthivi. kevalam jyotiripam * anddy-anantam ananv-asthiila-riipam 
aripam ripavad avijneyam jndnamayam dnandamayam * Gsit. 


1.1. Formerly there was nothing here, neither the sky, nor the 
atmosphere, nor the earth. There was only an appearance of light, 
having no beginning and no end, neither small nor large, formless 





* The complete text of this prayer may be either Paraskara Grhya Sitra 
III. 16. 1: dpydyantu me ’hgdni vak pranas caksuh Srotram yaso balam / 
yan me Srutam adhitam tan me manasi tisthatu tisthatu: “May my limbs 
grow strong, my voice, my breath, my eye, my ear, my fame and my power! 
What I have heard and studied, may that be fixed in my mind, may that be 
fixed in my mind! ”—or, more probably, the introductory prayer of the 
Kena Upanisad: dpydyantu mama ’ngdani vak prinaés caksuh srotram atho 
balam indriydni ca sarvani. sarvam brahmopanisadam. ma ’ham brahma 
nirdkuryam, mad ma brahma nirdkarod. anirékaranam astv anirdkaranam 
me ’stu. Tad dtmani nirate ya upanisatsu dharmas te mayi santu, te mayt 
santu: “May my limbs grow strong, my voice, my breath, my eye, my ear, 
and also my strength and all my senses! The mystery of the Brahman is 
every thing. May I not reject the Brahman. May the Brahman not reject 
me. May no rejection (of the Brahman) be (made by me); may no re- 
jection of me be (made by the Brahman)! And thus may the ordinances 
(the teachings) taught in the Upanisads stay in me who delight in the Self! 
May they stay in me! ” 

* These three words are omitted in M. 

® See note 3. 

°M kevalajyotiripam. 

* So A, Al, A2, K; M avijfieyam dnandamayam; T and N avijfieyam jidna- 


ripam dnandamayam. 
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and (still) having a form, undistinguishable and (still) consisting 
of knowledge, consisting of bliss.® 

1.2. tad ananyat tad® dvedha *bhid, dharitam ekam raktam 
aparam. tatra yad raktam tat pumso ripam abhit. yad dharitam 
tan maydyah. tau samagacchatah. tayor viryam evam anandat. tad 
avardhata. tad andam abhiid dhaimam. tat parinamamanam abhit. 
tatah paramesthi vyajayata. 


1.2. That one being, without a second, then split in two. One 
part of it was yellow; the other part was red. Then that part which 
was red assumed the aspect of the Purusa (the Spirit) ; and that 
part which was yellow assumed the aspect of Maya (the power 
which creates the universal illusion).‘° They united. Thus their 
procreative power rejoiced. It developed. It became a golden egg. 
That ripened. Of that (egg) the great Lord (Prajapati, the Lord 
of the creatures) was born. 


1.3. so *bhijijndsata: kim me kulam kim me krtyam iti. tam 
ha vag adrsyamand *bhyuvaca: bho bho prajapate tvam avyaktad 
utpanno ’si, vyaktam te krtyam itt. kim avyaktam yasmad aham 
dsisam, kim tad vyaktam yan me krtyam iti. sd ’bravid:™ avi- 
jneyam hi tat saumya tejah. yad avijneyam tad avyaktam. tac cej 


jijiiasast mam avagacche ’ti.1* sa ho ’vaca: kai ’sa tvam brahmavag 
yad asi™® Samsa ”tmanam itt. sd tv abravit: tapasd maim jijfidsasve 
tt. sa ha** sahasram sama brahmacaryam adhyuvasa ’dhyuvasa. 





§ This is the Avyakta, the Unmanifested One, the primordial being, which 
seems to be identified with Nrsimha, the Man-Lion, Visnu. 

®So T, N, A, Al, A2; M tad anya ’ttad. 

*° Here we have a combination of the Simkhya-Yoga doctrine and the 
Vedinta doctrine, incorporated in the Vaisnava worship. As in the 
Simkhya-Yoga philosophy the Purusa is opposed to the Prakrti, here the 
Purusa is opposed to the Maya. The Maya of the Vedanta doctrine seems to 
be identified with the Prakrti of the Samkhya-Yoga doctrine. And it also 
seems, if we consider the following, that, on the one hand, the Purusa is 
identified with Visnu and, on the other, the Maya or Prakrti is identified 
with the Sakti of Visnu, i.e. with his creative power, the goddess Sri, his 
consort.—The fact that both the Avyakta and the Purusa are identified with 
Visnu must not be considered a contradiction, since the Maya, the second 
aspect of the Avyakta, has no transcendental reality. 

4 Al, A2, U, K so ’bravid. 

12T ma(ma) (’)vagacche ’ti. 

18M brahmavdg vadasi. 

* A, Al, A2, K, Ul omit sa ha. 
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1.3. He desired to know: “ What is my origin? and what is to 
be the object of my activity?” 

An invisible voice ** spoke to him: “O Prajapati (Lord of the 
creatures), thou hast been born of the Unmanifested One; and 
what is to be the object of thy activity is the Manifested One.” 

He said: “ What is that Unmanifested One of which I have been 
born (out of which I have come into existence) ?** and what is 
that Manifested One which must be the object of my activity?” 

And the voice said: “That splendour, O friend, is undistin- 
guishable.*’ Because it is undistinguishable, it is the Unmanifested 
One. If thou wishest to know it, understand me.” 

Then he said: “ Who art thou? What is that divine voice that 
thou art? Declare thyself.” 

But the voice said: “ Strive to know me by asceticism.” 

Then he continuously practised asceticism for a thousand years. 


dvitiyah khandah 


Second Section 


2.1. athd *pasyad rcam dnustubhim paramam vidyaim yasya 
*ngany anye mantrah, yatra brahma pratisthitam, visve devah** 


pratisthitah. yas tam na veda kim anyair vedaih karisyati. 


2.1. Then he saw that Anustubh stanza, the highest spell, the 
stanza of which all the other prayers (mantras) are the limbs, the 
stanza in which the Brahman is firmly established, the stanza in 
which all the gods are firmly established. If one does not know it, 
what will one do with the other Vedas? 


2.2. tam viditva sa ca raktam jijndsayam dsa. tim evam 
aniiciném gdayann dsista. sahasram sama ddyantanihitonkarena 
padany agayat. sahasram samas tathai ’va ’ksarasah. tato ’pasyaj 
jyotirmayam Ssriyd “lingitam suparnaratham ** sesaphandcchddita- 





1° This invisible voice is the means by which Prajapati will create the 
universe, it is the Vac, the creative Word, by which, in the old Vedic texts, 
Prajipati creates the world. And here, as in the Nrsimha-pirva-tapaniya 
Upanisad, it is the glorious Anustubh stanza: ugram viram mahdvisnum. 

16 dsisam as lst person sing. of the is- aorist of as “to be” has not been 
found in any other text, but it is quite regularly formed. 

17Cf. 1. 1: jyotiripam .. . avijieyam. 

18M visvedevah [vedaih?]. 

%°T suparnaratham (suvarnaratham). 
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maulim mrgamukham naravapusam sasisiryahavyavahanatmakana- 
yanatrayam. 


2.2. Having known that stanza, he (Prajaipati) desired to know 
the red One (i.e. the Purusa, the Spirit). He continuously sang 
that stanza, as it was thus recited *° (by the divine voice) [ : ugram 
viram mahavisnum, jvalantam sarvatomukham, nrsimham bhisanam 
he sang the words of that stanza (he sang that stanza word by 
bhadram, mrtyumrtyum namdmy aham]. For a thousand years 
word), putting the holy syllable om in front and at the end (of 
each word). And for a thousand years he sang it in the same way 
syllable by syllable (i.e. putting the holy syllable om in front and 
at the end of each syllable). Then he saw that One who consists 
of light (i.e. the Puruga, the Spirit, Visnu) embraced by the 
goddess Sri, sitting on the divine bird (Garuda), with his head 
covered over by the expanded hood of the Serpent Sesa, having the 
face of a lion and the body of a man, and a threefold eye consisting 
of the Moon, the Sun, and Agni (the Fire-god). 


2.3. tatah prajapatih pranipapata namo nama iti. tathai ’va** 
rca *tha tam astaut.—ugram ity aha. ugrah khalu va esa mrgari- 
patvat.—viram ity dha. viro va esa viryavattvat.—mahavisnum ity 


aha. mahatam va ayam mahdn rodasi vyaipya sthitah.—jvalantam 
ity dha. jvalann iva khalv asdv avasthitah.—sarvatomukham ity 
aha. sarvatah khalv ayam mukhavan visvaripatvat—nrsimham ity 
aha. yathadyajur evai ’tat—bhisanam ity aha. bhisd** va asmad 
aditya udeti, bhitas candramé, bhito vayur vati, bhito ’gnir dahatt, 
bhitah parjanyo varsati.—bhadram ity aha. bhadrah khalv ayam 
Sriya justah.—mrtyumrtyum * ity dha. mrtyor va ayam mrtyur 
amrtatvam prajandm annddainim. — namami ’ty aha. yathdyajur 
evai *tat.—aham ity aha. yathayajur evai *tat.** 

2.3. Then Prajaipati threw himself down (before Visnu), 
saying: “ Homage! Homage (to thee)!” 

And then he praised him with that stanza: 

“ Before the terrible One,” he said. For he (Visnu, Nrsimha, 





* aniicdnam: part. middle with passive meaning. 
7 T, N, M, Al, A2, K, U tathai ’va; A tayai ’va. 
22.N bhisd; T bhiso (bhisd) ; M bhiso. 

*3T, N mrtyor mrtyum. 

* A and Al omit aham ity dha. yatha ... ’tat. 
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the Puruga) is terrible indeed since he has the aspect of a lion (of 
a beast of the forest ).—“ The powerful,” he said. For he is power- 
ful indeed since he possesses the essence of that which is powerful.— 
“The great Visnu,” he said. For he is great among the great 
indeed, and stands pervading the two worlds (the earth and the 
sky ).—“ Before him who is flaming,” he said. For he has been 
established as flaming, as it were.—“ Having his face turned every- 
where,” he said. For he has his face turned everywhere indeed 
since he is omniform.—“ Before the Man-Lion,” he said. He said 
that according to the yajus (according to the text).—“ The terrify- 
ing One,” he said. From fear of him indeed does the Sun rise. 
Frightened (by him) does the Moon (rise). Frightened (by him) 
does the Wind blow. Frightened (by him) does the Fire burn. 
Frightened (by him) does Parjanya (the Rain god) rain.—“ The 
prosperous,” he said. For he is prosperous indeed, being endowed 
with prosperity (being accompanied with the goddess Sri).—“ The 
death of death,” he said. For he is the death of death, that is 
immortality (the cause of not dying) for the food-eating crea- 
tures.—“ I bow,” he said. He said that according to the yajus 
(according to the text). “I,” he said. He said that according to 
the yajus (according to the text). 


trtiyah khandah 
Third Section 


3.1. atha bhagavams tam abravit: prajaipate, prito *ham, kim 
tave ’psitam, tad dsamse ’ti.> sa ho ’vaca: bhagavann, avyaktad 
utpanno *smi,?® vyaktam mama krtyam iti pura *sravi. tatra 
*vyaktam bhavan ** ity ajndyi.2* vyaktam me kathaye ’ti. vyaktam 
vai visvam caracaratmakam. yad vyajyate tad vyaktasya vyaktatvam 
att. 

3.1. Then the blessed Lord (Visnu) said to him (to Prajapati) : 
“© Prajapati, I am pleased (with thee). Declare what thou 
desirest.” Then Prajapati said: “O blessed Lord, I formerly heard 
that I was born of the Unmanifested One, (and) that that which 





25M tad dadami samse ’ti. 

2°T, N, M, Mu utpanno ’smi; A, Al, A2, K utpanno ’si. 

27T, N, M bhavdn; Al bhagavdn. 

28M, A, A2, K ajidyi; U, Ul, Al djidya; T ajfidyi (adjfidpaya). 
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is to be the object of my activity is the Manifested One. Then I 
learned that it is thou who art the Unmanifested One. Tell me 
(now) what is the Manifested One.” (And the blessed Lord said :) 
“The whole world which consists of what is movable and immova- 
ble, that is the Manifested One. The fact that it is manifested, 
that is the manifestedness of the Manifested One (that is the 
reason why it is called the Manifested One).” 


3.2. sa ho vaca: na saknomi jagat srastum, upayam me kathaye 
ti. tam uvdca purusah: prajdpate, srnu srster updyam paramam 
yam viditva sarvam jindsyast, sarvatra saksyasi, sarvam karisyasi. 
mayy agnau svatmanam havir dhydyet *® tayai ’vd ’nustubha rca. 
dhydnayajno ’yam eva. 

3.2. Prajapati said: “I am not able to create the world. Tell 
me the means (to create it).” Then the Purusa (the Spirit, Visnu) 
said to him: “O Prajapati, learn from me the supreme means to 
create. Knowing it, thou wilt know everything, thou wilt be able 
to do everything, thou wilt accomplish everything. One should 
meditate upon one’s self as upon an oblation poured into me as into 
the fire, while reciting that Anustubh stanza (ugram viram 
mahivisnum ...). That is the sacrifice by meditation. 


3.3. etad vai mahopanisad, devinim guhyam. na va etasya 
simna na rca na yajusa ’rtho na vidyate. ya imam *° veda sa sarvan 
kiman avapya sarvaml lokan jitvaé mam eva *bhyupaiti, na ca punar 
dvartate ya evam vede ’ti. 

3.3. That is the great Upanisad, the secret of the gods. The 
meaning of that is to be found neither in the Sima-veda, nor in 
the Rg-veda, nor in the Yajur-veda. He who knows that (Upanisad, 
imam) obtains the fulfilment of all his desires, wins all the worlds, 
and comes to me. And he never comes back (to this world), he who 
knows that.” 


caturthah khandah 
Fourth Section 


4.1. prajapatis tam yajidya vasiyimsam dtmanam manyamdno 
manoyajnene *je. sapranavayé tayai ’va rca havir dhydtva ”tmanam 





2°M dhydtvd. 
°°M imam; T, N ima (iha). 





| 
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dtmany agnau juhuydt. sarvam ajanat, sarvatra ’sakat, sarvam 
akarot. 


4.1. Prajapati, considering that, for the sacrifice, his own self 
was better (was a better oblation than any other thing), offered the 
sacrifice by thought. Meditating upon one’s self as an oblation, 
one should pour the self into the Self as into the fire, while reciting 
that stanza (ugram viram mahdvisnum ...) accompanied with 
the holy syllable om. [Thus did Prajapati. And] Prajipati knew 
everything; he was able to do everything; he accomplished 
everything. 


4.2. ya evam vidvan imam dhydnayajiiam anutisthet sa sarvajiio 
*nantasaktih ** sarvakarta bhavati. sa sarvaml lokan jitva brahma 
param prapnott. 

4.2. He who, knowing thus, performs this sacrifice by medita- 
tion, becomes all-knowing, all-powerful, the maker of all things. 
Having won all the worlds, he attains the supreme Brahman. 


pancamah khandah 
Fifth Section 


5.1. atha prajapatir lokdn** sisrksamdnas tasyd eva vidydya 
yant trimsad aksaradni tebhyas triml lokdn. atha dve* aksare. 
tabhyam ubhayato dadhara. tasya eva rco dvatrimsadbhir aksarais ** 
tin devin nirmame. sarvair eva sa indro *bhavat. tasmad indro 
devandm adhiko ’bhavat. ya evam veda samanandim adhiko bhavet. 


5.1. And then Prajapati, desiring to create worlds, created the 
three worlds (the earthly world, the atmosphere and the sky) out 
of thirty syllables of that spell. And (there remained) two syllables 
(since the stanza is composed of thirty-two syllables).*° With these 
two (syllables) he sustained (the three worlds, held them fast) on 
both sides. By means of the thirty-two syllables of that stanza 





31 T *nantasaktis. ‘ 837 N, M dve dve aksare. 

32T lokdnst. 34 Al, K dvdtrimésadbhir evd ’ksarais. 

85] read atha dve aksare instead of atha dve dve aksare. One might pos- 
sibly retain the reading atha dve dve agsare, and interpret as follows: 
“ And (there remained) two and two syllables (since the stanza is composed 
of thirty-two syllables plus the holy syllable om put in front and the same 
syllable put at the end of it). With these two syllables on each side he 
sustained the worlds.” 
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(separately) he created the gods (i.e. thirty-two out of the thirty- 
three gods). By means of all the (thirty-two) syllables (together) 
Indra was born. Therefore Indra became greater than the other 
gods. He who thus knows will become greater than those who are 


his equals. 


5.2. tasyd ekadasabhih padair * ekddasa rudrain nirmame. tasya 
ekadaSabhir ekadasa ”dityin nirmame. sarvair eva sa visnur abhavat. 
tasmad visnur adityandm adhtko *bhavat. ya evam veda samanainam 
adhiko bhavet. sa caturbhir caturbhir aksarair astau vasiin ajanayat. 


5.2. By means of the eleven words of that stanza, he created the 
eleven Rudras.** By means of the eleven words of that stanza, he 
created eleven Adityas (out of the twelve Adityas).** By means of 
all the (eleven) words together, Visnu (the twelfth of the twelve 
Adityas) was born. Therefore Visnu became greater than the 
(other) Adityas. He who thus knows will become greater than 
those who are his equals. By means of each group of four syllables 
(8 x 4 = 32) he created the eight Vasus.*° 


5.3. sa tasya ddyair dvddasabhir aksarair brihmanam ajanayat. 
dasabhir dasabhir vitksatre. tasmad brahmano mukhyo bhavati. 
evam tan mukhyo bhavati ya evam veda. tisnim sidram ajanayat. 
tasmac chidro nirvidyo *bhavat.* 


5.3. By means of the twelve first syllables of that stanza he 
created the Brahman (the priest). By means of each group of 
ten (of the remaining twenty syllables), he created the Ksatriya 
(the warrior) and the Vaisya (the agriculturist). Therefore the 
Brahman is the best (better than the Ksatriya and better than the 
Vaisya). Similarly, he who thus knows will be the best. Then, 
silently (without uttering any word or syllable), he created the 





*°T, N pddair; M pddair (padair). We probably must read padair. 

*7 According to the Vayu Pirana the eleven Rudras are: Ajaikapad, 
Ahirbhudnya, Hara, Nirrta, Iévara, Bhuvana, Angiraka, Ardha-ketu, 
Mrtyu, Sarpa, Kapalin. 

8 According to the Taittiriya Brahmana there are eight Adityas: Mitra, 
Varuna, Aryaman, Améa, Bhaga, Dhiatar, Indra, Vivasvant. But according 
to later texts there are twelve. 

*° According to the Visnu Purina the eight Vasus are: Apa, Dhruva, 
Soma, Dhava, Anila, Anala, Pratyisa, Prabhisa. 

9A, K nirvidyo bhavati. 
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Sidra. Therefore the Sidra was unlearned (without any knowl- 
edge of the Veda). 

5.4. na vd idam * diva na naktam asid avyavrttam.* sa praja- 
patir dnustubhabhyam ardharcabhyam ahoratrav akalpayat. 

5.4. This world was neither by day nor by night,** being un- 
divided (for it was undivided). By means of the two half-stanzas 
of that Anustubh stanza Prajapati made day and night. 


5.5. tato vyaucchat.** vy eva ’sma ucchati. atho tama eva 
*pahate.—rgvedam asyai ddyat padad akalpayat. yajur dvitiyat. 
sama trtiyat. atharvangirasas caturthat.—yad astaksarapadaé tena 
gayatri. yad ekddasapada tena tristup. yac catuspada tena jagati. 
yad dvatrimsadaksara tend ’nustup. sa * va esd sarvani chandamsi. 
—ya imam sarvani chandimsi veda sarvam jagad dnustubha evo 
*tpannam anustuppratisthitam pratitisthatt yas cai ’vam veda. 


5.5. Then it was daylight. It is daylight indeed for him (who 
thus knows) ; and he beats off darkness (he who thus knows). 

Out of the first pida (the first quarter) of that stanza he 
(Prajapati) made the Rg-veda; out of the second, he made the 
Yajur-veda; out of the third, the Sima-veda; out of the fourth, 
the Atharva-veda. 

Because that stanza consists of octosyllabic padas, it is the 
Gayatri (which consists of three octosyllabic padas). Because it 
consists of eleven words, it is the Tristubh (which consists of four 
padas of eleven syllables). Because it consists of four padas, it is 
the Jagati (which consists of four padas of twelve syllables) 
Because it consists of thirty-two syllables, it is the Anustubh (which 
consists of four padas of eight syllables). That stanza is all the 
Vedic metres. 

He who knows that that stanza is all the Vedic metres, that the 
whole world has been born of the Anustubh stanza ** and is firmly 





“1T, N na vedam. 
*2T avydvrttam (avydvrtam) ; N avydurtam (avydurttam). 

48 divd and naktam may be considered as nouns (nom.) : “ This world was 
neither day nor night.” Cf. Chand. Up. 3. 11. 3. 

“4T, N, M vyaicchat; M Commentary visesena icchdm krtavan. But we 
must undoubtedly read vyaucchat. Cf. vy evd ’sma ucchati and the con- 
text of 5. 4. 

4©T, N sd (sa); M sé; A, Al, A2, K sa. 

“©Tt would be better to read anustubha (=—anustubhah) instead of 
anustubha (= dnustubhe). 
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established in the Anustubh stanza, he too is firmly established,— 
he who thus knows. 


sasthah khandah 
Sixth Section 


6.1. atha yada prajah * srsté na jayante prajapatih katham nv 
imah prajah ** srjeyam iti cintayann ugram iti ’maim ream gatum 
upakramat.*® tatah prathamapddad ugrariipo devah pradur-abhit. 
ekas Syamah purato raktah pinaki stripumsariipah.©° tam vibhajya 
strisu tasya stririipam pumsi ca pumripam vyadhat. sa ubhabhyam 
amsabhyam ** sarvam avistah.®* tatah prajaih prajdyante.—ya evam 
veda (prajapateh) ** so ’pi tryambaka imam rcam udgayann 
udgrathitajatakalapah pratyagjyotisy dtmany eva ranta ramati.* 


6.1. And then, when the living creatures were not (yet) created, 
Prajapati, who was thinking: “How shall I now create those 
creatures? ” began to sing that stanza: “ Before the terrible One,” 
ete. 

Then out of the first pada of that stanza (i.e. out of the pada 
that begins with the word ugram “ terrible ”) ** the god of terrible 
appearance (Siva) arose, alone, dark coloured, red in front, holding 
his trident, having (at the same time) the aspect of a male and 
a female. 

Having divided him (in two portions), he (Prajapati) imparted 
the female form of him to the females and the male form of him 
to the male (pumsi — to the males [pwmsu]). With these two 
portions of his he (Siva) penetrated the universe.*® Of that 
(thence) the creatures are born. 

He who thus knows (about Prajapati **), he also, (as) Tryambaka 
(Siva), singing that stanza, having his matted hair tied up in a 





**T prajas. 

““T prajas. 

“oT, N, M upadkrdmat; A upakraémat; Al, A2, K upakraman. 

5° T, N, M stripumsaripas. 

"\N amésabhydm; T amésdbhyd; M asabhydm. 

*T, N ddistah; M ddistah (dvistah). 

5°N, A, Al, A2, K prajapateh; T prajdpates; M omits prajdpateh. 

5*M, Ul ranté ramati; T, N, A, Al, A2, K, U rantéramiti. 

55 It would be better to read prathamapadad “ out of the first word of that 
stanza (i.e. out of the word ugram ‘terrible ’).” 

°° It does not seem possible to retain the reading ddistah. 
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knot, will rejoice (will find peace) in that inner light which is his 
own self—he will rejoice.*” 


6.2. indro vai kila devindm anujavara** dsit. tam prajapatir 
abravid: gaccha devandm adhipatir bhave ’ti. so gacchat. tam 
devad iicur: anujavaro ** ’si tvam asmakam kutas tava ’dhipatyam 
iti. sa prajapatim abhyetyo ’vace ’mam devd icur: anujadvarasya ** 
kutas tava “dhipatyam itt. tam prajdpatir indram trikalasair 
amrtapirnair dnustubhabhimantritair abhisicya tam sudarsanena 
daksinato raraksa paiicajanyena vamato, dvayenai ’va suraksito 
*bhavat. raukme phalake siryavarcast mantram dnustubham viny- 
asya tad asya kanthe pratyamujcat. tatah *° sudurnirikso ’bhavat. 
tasmai vidyim dnustubhim pradat. tato devas tam ddhipatydya 
*numenire. sa svarad abhit. ya evam veda svarad bhavet. so 
*manyata: prthivim api © katham apim jayeyam® iti. sa prajapa- 
tim updidhavat. tasmat prajdpatih kamathakaram indrandgabhu- 
jagendradharam bhadrisanam pradat. sa prthiwvim abhyajayat. 
tatah *° sa ubhayor lokayor adhipatir abhit. ya evam vedo *bhayor 
lokayor adhipatir bhavati. sa prthivim jayati. 


6.2. Indra indeed was the youngest and the last of the gods. 
Prajapati said to him: “ Go and be the ruler of the gods.” So he 
went. But the gods said to him: “ Thou art the youngest and the 
last of us. Why shouldst thou have the supremacy over us?” 
And he, having gone (back) to Prajapati, said to him: “ The gods 
have said to me: ‘ Why shouldst thou, who are the youngest and 
the last (of us), have the supremacy?’” Then Prajipati conse- 
crated Indra by pouring upon him, while reciting that Anustubh 
stanza (ugram viram mahdvisnum), three jars filled with the 
beverage of immortality ; and he protected him, on the right side, by 
means of the Sudarsana (Visnu’s discus), and on the left side, by 
means of the Paiicajanya (Visnu’s conch). Thus he (Indra) was 
well protected by a pair. He (Prajapati) put (wrote) on a golden 
plate which had the splendor of the sun, that Anustubh stanza, and 





57T think that we must read rantd ramati instead of rantdramiti and that 
ramati is a gloss of rantd. 

53M dnujdv’. 

°° T tatas 

eoT, N, A, Al, A2, K, Mu prthivim api; M prthivim imam. 

7T, A, Al, A2, K, Mu katham apadm jayeyam; N katham apdm jayeham; 
M katham jayeyam. 
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he fastened it (as an amulet) to his (Indra’s) neck. Then Indra 
became very difficult to look at. He (Prajapati) gave him that 
Anustubh spell. Then the gods assented to his (Indra’s) su- 
premacy. And he became sovereign. He who thus knows will 
become sovereign. 

Then he (Indra) thought: “How may I win the earth out of 
the water?” ® Then he went to Prajipati. Therefore Prajapati 
gave him a splendid throne which had the shape of a tortoise and 
was supported by Indranaga and the king of the Serpents.** He 
(Indra) won the earth. Then he became the sovereign of both 
worlds (heaven and earth?). He who thus knows becomes the 
sovereign of both worlds; he conquers the earth. 


6.3. yo va apratisthitam Sithilam bhratrvyebhyo *param atma- 
nam *** manyate sa etam dsinam adhitisthet. pratisthito *sithilo 
bhratrvyebhyo vasiyan bhavati yas cai ’vam veda, yas cai vam veda. 

6.3. He who considers himself as having no stable foundation, 
as being unsteady and inferior to his adversaries, should rely upon 
him (Indra) who sits (on that throne). He has a stable founda- 
tion, he is steady, he is stronger than his adversaries, he who thus 
knows,—he who thus knows. 


saptamah khandah 


Seventh Section 


7.1. ya imam vidyém adhite sa sarvan vedan adhite. sa sarvaih 
kratubhir yajate. sa sarvatirthesu snati. sa mahapdtakopapatakath 
pramucyate. sa brahmavarcasam mahad dpnuydt. dbrahmanah 
pirvan dkalpams co ’ttarims ca vamésyan punite. nai ’nam apasma- 
radayo roga adhideyuh.** sayaksah® sapretapisaicd apy enam 





*2 If the text is correct we here have an exceptional use of the genitive— 
apdm is omitted in some Mss. 

* This translation is uncertain. I am inclined to believe that Indraniga 
is a Nom. pr. although it is not listed among the names of the Nagas and 
the Serpents. It seems to be a synonym of Airfvata, which is not only the 
name of Indra’s elephant (naga) but also the name of a Naga or mythical 
serpent. 

*T bhratrvyebhyah paramad "tmdnam. 

**M adhideyuh; T, N ddidheyuh (adhideyuh). 

*T sayaksas. 
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sprstva drstva Srutva va papinah punydml lokdn® avapnuyuh. 
cintitamatrad asya sarve ’rthah sidhyeyuh." pitaram ivai ’nam 
sarve manyante. rajdnas ca ’sya “desakadrino® bhavanti. na ca 
“caryavyatiriktam sreyamsam drstvad namaskurydt. na ca& ’smad 
updvarohet. jivan-muktas ca bhavati. dehante tamasah param 
dhama prapnuyat. yatra virin mrsimho ’vabhdsate tatra khala 
*pasate tatsvariipadhyanapara munaya; akalpante tasminn eva 
"tmani liyante. na ca punar dvartante. 

7.1. He who recites that spell (ugram viram mahdvisnum), 
recites all the Vedas, he offers all sacrifices, he bathes in all sacred 
bathing places, he is released from the great sins and from the 
secondary sins, he attains great preeminence in sacred knowledge 
(great holiness), he purifies his relatives (the people of his line), 
his first ancestors from Brahman forth and his descendants unto 
the end of the world. Epilepsy and other diseases will not bind 
him (fall on him?).*° The sinful, along with the Yaksas (genii), 
the ghosts, and the Pisicas (vampires), will attain to the holy 
worlds by touching, by seeing, by hearing him. By mere thought all 
his undertakings will succeed. All people consider him as a father, 
and the kings carry out his commands. And, except his spiritual 
teacher, he will not have to bow before anybody of a higher rank. 
And he will not be put down from this (high situation?). He is 
already emancipated in this life. And when death comes, he will 
come to that abode which is beyond the darkness (of illusion and 
ignorance). There, where the radiant One (Visnu) appears as 
the Man-Lion, there indeed the sages, meditating upon this true 
form of his, adore him. And at the end of the world they are 
absorbed in the Self, and they do not come back. 


7.2. na ce’mam vidyam asraddadhaniéya briiyan na ’siiyavate na 
*naniicindya™ na ’visnubhaktaya na ’nrtine™ na ’tapase na *dan- 
taya na "Santaya na diksitaya n& ’dharmasilaya na himsakdya na 
*brahmacarina ity eso *panisat. 





°°M punyalokan. 

®°7N, M sarve ’rthah sidhyeyuh; T sarve ’rthds sidhyeyuh; A, Al, K sarve 
*rtha adhyeyuh. 

*8 A, A2, K ca ’syd ’desddhikarino. 

*° The meaning of adhi-dé is not certain. It is not quoted in the dic- 
tionaries. 

TN nd ’niicdndya; M nd (na-) niicdndaya. 

12 U1 na ’vratine. 
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7.2. And one should tell this spell (this doctrine) neither to a 
man who has no faith, nor to a man who is envious; neither to a 
man who is not well versed in the Vedas, nor to a man who is not 
a devotee of Visnu; neither to a liar, nor to a man who is not an 
ascetic; neither to a man who has not subdued his passions, nor 
to a man who is not at peace; neither to a man who has not been 
initiated, nor to a man who is not virtuous; neither to a man who 
is cruel, nor to a man who is not chaste. 

That is the teaching of the Upanisad. 


[Final Prayer] 
om.”? dpydyantv itr. 
Saintih. harth. om tat sat. 
ity avyaktopanisat samapta. 
Om! May my limbs grow strong, etc.”* 
Peace! Hari! Om! That is Reality. 
End of the Avyakta Upanisad. 


It is interesting to compare the Avyakta Upanisad with the 
Nrsimha-pirva-tapaniya Upanisad.”* The similarities are numerous, 

Both essentially consist in the glorification of the Mantra-raja, 
the Anustubh stanza: ugram viram mahdavisnum. In both Prajapati 
obtains the revelation of that stanza by practising asceticism. In 
both he creates the universe by means of that stanza, which is 
identified with the divine Vac of the old Vedic texts. In both 
he creates the worlds, the four Vedas, the eight Vasus, the Rudras, 
and the Adityas. 

In both we have an explanation of the stanza word by word, and 
in some cases the explanation is almost the same. For instance, in 
the Nrsimha-pirva-tapaniya, mahdvisnum is explained by yah 
sarvan lokan vydpnoti, vyapayati . . . yah dvivesa bhuvandni vised. 
In the Avyakta Upanisad (2.3), it is explained by mahatém va 
ayam mahan rodasi vydpya sthitah. In the Nrsimha-pirva-tapaniya 





"20m adpydyantv iti ... samaptd: omitted in M. 

*8 Cf. note 3. 

The Nrsimha-tipaniya Upanisad is composed of two parts: the 
Nrsimha-pirva-tapaniya Up. and the Nrsimha-uttara-tapaniya Up. It has 
been edited, commented upon and partially translated by A. Weber (Ind. 
Stud. 9. pp. 53-173); it has been completely translated by P. Deussen in 
Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda (pp. 752-797). 
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bhisanam is explained by a quotation of the Taittiriya Aranyaka: 
bhisad ’smad vatah pavate, bhiso ’deti siiryah, bhisd ’smdd agnis ce 
*ndras ca mrtyur dhavati paicamah; in the Avyakta Upanisad 
(2.3), it is explained by bhisd va asmad dditya udeti, bhitas can- 
drama, bhito vayur vati, bhito *gnir dahati, bhitah parjanyo 
varsatt. 

In both we find the influence of conceptions of the Simkhya-Yoga 
doctrine and the Vedanta philosophy. In the Nrsimha-pirva- 
tapaniya, it is said that the Purusa has the aspect of Nrsimha, the 
Man-Lion ; in the Avyakta Upanisad, the Purusa is identified with 
Visnu in the form of the Man-Lion. In both we find Maya (the 
power which creates illusion). In the Nrsimha-pirva-taipaniya, 
Maya is identified with the Sakti (the divine power) of Visnu, 
and according to the commentary of Samkara, the Sakti of Visnu 
is the goddess Sri (his consort). In the Avyakta Upanisad, Maya 
seems to be identified with the Prakrti of the Simkhya-Yoga doc- 
trine and with Sri (the consort of Visnu). 

In both Upanisads there is an allusion to the sudarsana, the dis- 
cus of Visnu. 

In both there is an allusion to an amulet on which the Narasimha 
Mantra-raja, the Anustubh stanza ugram viram mahdvisnum is to 
be written. In the Nrsimha-pirva-tapaniya, it is said that one 
should attach that amulet either to the neck or to the arm, or to 
the sikhd (the lock of hair on the crown of the head). In the 
Avyakta Upanisad, Prajipati fastens that amulet to the neck of 
Indra, and thus makes him the sovereign of the gods. 

It seems difficult to decide which of these two Upanisads is the 
older. The Nrsimha-pirva-tapaniya is much longer, but the com- 
position of the Avyakta Upanisad is undoubtedly better, being 
clearer and more logical. In the Nrsimha-pirva-tipaniya, the 
explanation of the Mantra-raja is much more elaborate, much more 
complicated. But this is not necessarily a proof that it is later than 
the Avyakta Upanisad. The Nrsimha-pirva-tapaniya constitutes 
only the first part of the Nrsimha-Upanisad. The second part, 
which, according to A. Weber, is certainly later, has a much more 
marked Vedantic character. The Nrsimha-pirva-tapaniya contains 
many quotations from the old Vedic texts: quotations from the 
Rgveda, the Taittiriya-Samhitaé, the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, the 
Taittiriya-Brahmana, the Mandiikya-Upanisad, the Vajasaneyi- 
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Samhita. But this is not necessarily a proof of its higher antiquity. 
For it is quite possible—and I am inclined to believe it the fact of 
the matter—that those quotations were introduced into this 
Upanisad of the Nrsimha sect in order to give it a more Vedantic 
character.”® 





** The Avyakta Up., the Nrsimha-tipaniya Up. and some other Vaisnava 
Upanisads (e.g. the Rima-tipaniya Up.) show remarkable affinities with 
some texts of the Tantra literature, in which we also find the glorification 
and explanation of secret formulas (mantras) and diagrams (yantras) 
used as amulets (kavacas), as well as the identification of Prakrti (pri- 
meval matter) or Maya with the Sakti, the primeval energy conceived as the 
divine consort of the supreme god (i.e. Parvati, Siva’s consort; Laksmi or 
Sri, Visnnu’s consort; or Radha, the beloved of Krsna). It is possible that 
the earliest of these Tantra texts, dating from the fifth, the sixth, or the 
seventh century A.D., belong to the same period as the Avyakta and the 
Nrsimha-tapaniya Upanisad (cf. Winternitz, Indian Lit., Vol. I, Calcutta, 
1929, p. 590). 





SYMBOLS OF THE nidinas IN TIBETAN DRAWINGS 
OF THE “WHEEL OF LIFE” 


GERDA HARTMANN 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


THE SYMBOLS traditionally representing the twelve links (nidana) 
of “dependent origination” (pratitya-samutpdda) in Tibetan 
paintings may not, as Sénart asserts,’ throw a new light on a 
problem which has baffled Western and Oriental scholars alike.? 
But tracing them back to their sources at least helps to establish 
the often suspected connection between the Buddhist way of 
thinking and that of the Upanishads. For the symbol usually has 
remained the same, even if its interpretation has varied. Thus, 
modern Tibetan paintings in depicting the niddnas agree with 
fragments of a “wheel of life” (bhavacakra) found at Ajanta, 
and both again with literary descriptions in the Divyavadina and 
in the Chinese canon of the Milasarvistivadins. Modifications are 
slight ; slighter still since Przyluski* proved from Chinese sources 
that only gradually was the number of niddnas reduced to twelve,‘ 





2E, Sénart “A propos de la théorie bouddhique des douze nidinas,” 
Mélanges Ch. de Harlez (1896), p. 281. 

* The latest discussions of the pratitya-samutpdda may be found in: Har 
Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine (London, 1932), p. 238; and Edward J. 
Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought (London, 1933), p. 58; also in my 
paper “ Notes on the ‘ Wheel of Life,” The Review or Religion, May, 1939, 
p. 402 ff. 

* Jean Przyluski “La roue de la vie & Ajanta,” JA. 16, 1920, p. 313 ff. 

*Przyluski assumes a varying number of from seventeen to nineteen 
nidinas to have been represented previously. A Chinese picture of a 
bhavacakra reproduced in Mythologie asiatique illustrée, p. 347, shows at 
least eighteen symbols, too indistinct, however, to be identified. That the 
Tibetans also knew the chain with eighteen links seems likely, and a work 
mentioned in Saras Chandra Das’ dictionary called “ Eighteen different 
wheels of dependent origination (rten-cin ‘brel-par-’byun-ba’i khor-lo 
mi-’dra-ba bco-brgyad) may possibly have been a description of it. A strik- 
ing parallel to the twelvefold pratitya-samutpdda, brought to my attention 
by Dr. Coomaraswamy, is to be found in the works ascribed to Hermes 
Trismegistus. (Cf. Hermetica, edited and translated by Walter Scott, Ox- 
ford, 1924, p. 243.) Here, the “ twelve irrational torments of matter” not 
only have “ignorance” as their first member, just as the pratitya-samutpdda 
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thereby removing one of the major difficulties, a camel at Ajanta 
presumably representing “ignorance.” Actually, the camel sym- 
bolizes not the first but the last link of the fuller chain, which does 
not end with jard-marana taken as one link, but gives separate 
symbols for “old age” and “death,” as well as for “ sickness ” 
(vyadhi), “grief” (Soka), “lamentation” (parideva), “pain” 
(duhkha), and “unhappiness ” (daurmanasya) ; “ sickness” in the 
Pali texts is usually replaced by “ afflictions ” (upaydsa). A “ hard- 
to-be-tamed camel,” then, as the Chinese text puts it, represents 
daurmanasya, thereby expressing the ancient identification of 
unhappiness with badness. The camel, which in the zoologist’s 
opinion nobody may call gentle, good-natured, or patient, would 
seem to be an apt symbol for this state of mind. The biblical 
simile of the camel and the eye of the needle may also be recalled 
in passing, as well as the réle of the camel in Islam where it 
represents the lower self, as Dr. Coomaraswamy points out to me. 

“Tgnorance,” on the other hand, is symbolized by blindness: a 
blind man or woman with a stick, sometimes alone, sometimes led 
by another. This idea has frequent precedents in the Upanishads 
as well as in the Pali canon. The latter speaks of “ men fallen into 
ignorance who are covered by blindness” (avijjdigatd pajad an- 
dhabhita pariyonaddho, Anguttara Nikaya II, 132). The blinding 
faculty of desire (kdma) and delusion (moha) is emphasized in 
many passages. The Tevijja Sutta compares the talk of Brahmans 
versed in the three Vedas to a string of blind men clinging to each 
other for guidance, a simile which Buddhaghosa in the commentary 
unnecessarily explains by the tale of a practical joker. Applied to 
a more general kind of ignorance, the Upanishads in three slightly 
different versions use the simile of “ blind men led by one who is 
himself blind” for “those abiding in the midst of ignorance,” ® 
a passage which might have been the exact prototype of the Tibetan 





does; but also “ desire,” corresponding to trsnd, “ covetousness ” (upddana), 
and “grief” (soka), are found among them, although not in the same 
place, and apparently not meant to stand in causal connection. These 
twelve evil forces, incidentally, are connected with the signs of the zodiac. 

° Katha Up. II, 5; Maitri Up. 7, 9; Mundaka Up. I. 2. 8. Cf. also L. 
Scherman, Materialien zur geschichte der indischen visionsliteratur, p. 
127: “. . . die begriffe der tiefe und des dunkels, welch letzteres ja auch 
weiterhin stets mit dem todbringenden, . . . und dann auch mit dem hier- 
mit identischen nicht-wissen vereinigt wurde.” 
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paintings. In accordance with these texts, we are apparently 
supposed to see two blind persons, one leading, the other being led, 
in those Tibetan drawings where two persons are found. 

“ Depending on ignorance, the samskdras arise”: this term so 
difficult to translate because it denotes both what is fashioned— 
and then, in the widest sense, all things—as. well as that which 
fashions or forms, namely body, mind, and speech, has been aptly 
rendered by a potter’s wheel and pots, with or without the potter, 
at Ajanta as well as in Tibetan and Chinese sources. It has been 
suggested by Har Dayal that the wheel without the potter or 
personal agent better corresponds to Buddhist ideology; yet this 
seems to be the later development if we may take the Ajanta 
fragments as the earliest source. I have not found any direct 
evidence of the samskdras being conceived as a potter’s wheel in 
the earlier texts. Yet the connection is clear when we find man- 
made karma compared to a potter’s work, or the potter himself 
used as a simile of “ fate” (vidhi) which moulds the heart as he 
his pots. The idea may be implied, also, in the Dhammapada 
where the body, presumably fashioned by the samskdras, is likened 
to a pot (kumbhipama, verse 40). In Buddhaghosa’s commentary 
the process of cooking and baking is compared to the working of 
the samskadras. Thus, the symbol also bears out the close con- 
nection between karma and samskdra as a link of the pratitya- 
samutpada, which led Warren to substitute the former for the 
latter in his translations.’ 

A monkey climbing a tree used as the symbol for “ consciousness ” 
(vijnana), the third niddna, proves that, in popular terminology 
at least, vijidna was closely connected in meaning with citta and 
manas. They are, in fact, enumerated together in a passage which 
compares the constant changes of the mind to a monkey roaming 
the trees: “ just as a monkey in the woods grasps a branch, leaves 
it and grasps another, thus that which is called citta or mano or 
vinndna, by day and by night appears as a different one, disappears 
as a different one.”* Elsewhere it is citta alone which is described 





* Cf. Indische Spriiche, ed. by Otto Béhtlingk, 2nd ed., Nos. 4353, 5128. 

7 According to Waddell, the same substitution has taken place in Tibetan 
translations. However, the texts I consulted on the pratitya-samutpdda 
translate samskdra literally by ’du-byed, whereas they use las for karma. 

*Samyutta Nikaiya XII, 62. 
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as “unsteady like the monkey,” or pictured running round and 
round in the little hut with five doors, the body, until mastered 
by reason (pannd).° Indeed, the monkey seems to have been a 
favorite symbol to express the inquisitive, restless, and changeable 
nature of the mind. In other aspects, “mind” (here vijiidna) is 
compared to the lord of a town (nagarasdmi, Sam. Nik. IV, 195), 
in a parable which also furnishes us with symbols for the body—a 
fortified town—and the six senses including manas—the six gates 
of the town. In the chariot simile *® “mind” (here manas)—as 
with Plato—takes the réle of charioteer, while the Katha Upanishad 
in the same simile gives manas the function of reins, buddhi here 
being the driver. 

Nama-ripa, the “in-dividual” in its intellectual and physical 
aspect, is represented by a boat, sometimes with one or two persons 
in it, in the act of eressing the stream of desire, or the “ ocean of 
existence.” ** The boat alone, though apparently sometimes meant 
to symbolize ndma-ripa itself,* more often is conceived as the 
external means by which the individual reaches the other shore, 
be it “ Brahma,” “ dharma,” or even the friendship of good men.** 

Sadayatana, the “ seat” or sphere of the six, namely the senses 
including manas, is properly represented in Tibetan drawings by a 
house with six openings (dvdra) in the form of windows and doors, 
since dvdra has come to be connected with the senses in particular. 
This conception rests upon that of the body as a house or a citadel 
with various numbers of “doors,” so frequently found in the 





® Theragatha, verses 1111; 125. In Western thought, incidentally, the 
monkey sits on the shoulder of Caprice in Addison’s allegory on false wit. 

10 Jataka VI, p. 252; Katha Up. II, 3, 3. 

11 samsdrasamudra, bhavdbdhi, duhkhaémbudhi, ete. Cf. Svetisv. Up. I, 
5; Ind. Spr. 1639; C. Rhys Davids “Similes in the Nikayas,”’ JPTS, 
1906/07, s. v. ogha, nadi, etc. 

Cf. for instance Ind. Spr. 4740 “ kdyanaus”; and Dhammapada 369: 
“ sifica, bhikkhu, imam naévam .. .” 

** brahmodupa, Svet. Up. II, 18; Ind. Spr. 3087, 4953, 1639: ndvam 
dhrtimayim, 2474: sajjanasamgati. We may compare Schopenhauer’s 
famous simile of the individual trusting in the principium individuationis, 
who, like a lonely boatman, in the midst of the uproar of the ocean, calmly 
puts all his confidence in his weak vessel. Here, at least, the boat is con- 
ceived as the end, whereas in the Buddhist simile all the stress is laid 
on “reaching the other shore.” 
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Upanishads and a favorite symbol with the Buddhists as well.’ 
This house, built out of bones and plastered with flesh and blood, 
is inhabited by the monkey “ consciousness,” according to the Bud- 
dhists, or by the bird-like soul (hamsa), according to the Upani- 
shads, which latter conception probably gave rise to the image of 
a bird in a cage for soul and body.*® The builder of the house is 
said by a commentator to be tanhd “ thirst,” another link of the 
pratitya-samutpada. At Ajanta, the six senses are represented 
by a human face, or a “ mask” according to some, with an extra 
pair of eyes in the forehead for manas, the sense of understanding. 
Correspondingly, the Chinese canon enjoins that pictures of the 
sense-organs be drawn for sadayatana. 

The remaining nidinas—sparsa, vedand, trsna, upadana, bhava, 
jati, jara-marana—need little comment, since they are for the most 
part represented literally, like trsna “thirst” or “craving” de- 
picted as a man drinking. Realistic interpretation which indeed 
leaves nothing to imagination is especially strong in jati “birth” 
showing a woman in the actual process of giving birth. Bhava 
“becoming ” is understood, in accordance with the Candamaharo- 
sana Tantra,’® in the sense of conception (garbhapravesa) and 
pictured in Tibetan drawings by lovers embracing, and according 
to the Chinese by the great god Fan, i.e. Brahma as god of creation. 
Vedand, a man with an arrow in his eye, is taken to mean “ feeling ” 
rather than “sensation,” the “piercing darts of pain” being a 
frequent simile. However, the sense of “sensation,” depending on 
the “ contact ” (sparsa) of the sense-organs with their objects, may 
also be intended by this symbol, if we recall the Upanishadic notion 
of the sense-organ being “ hit” or “ seized ” by its object. 





4 Svet. Up. III, 18; Katha Up. 5, 1; Bh. Gita 5, 13; Dhammapada 153, 
with its variants in Therag. 183, and Udanavarga; Sam. Nik. IV, 195; see 
above. 

15 Ind. Spr. 285, 1238. 

*¢ Chapter 16, an extract of which has been edited by L. de La Vallée 
Poussin, Bouddhisme: Etudes et matériaux. Théorie des douze causes 
(Ghent, 1913), and discussed by the same author in “ Deux notes sur le 
Pratitya-samutpida,” Fourteenth International Congress of Orientalists, 
1905, Acts 1, paragraph 1, pp. 193 ff. 





FIFTEEN PRAKRIT-INDO-EUROPEAN ETYMOLOGIES 
Louis H. Gray 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THAT many Prakrit words, often represented in Modern Indian 
languages and even borrowed in the Sanskrit vocabulary or recorded 
as bases in the Dhatupatha, either have only remote cognates in 
Sanskrit or have none whatever so far as now known, is too obvious 
to require discussion. A good number of such Prakrit words, how- 
ever, are found, on examination, to be derived from bases long 
recognised in non-Indian linguistic families of Indo-European. 
It becomes evident, then, that a study of the vocabulary of the 
various Prakrit dialects (including Pali) from this point of view 
would be of service to Indianists and Indo-Europeanists alike. In 
reading A. C. Woolner’s Introduction to Prakrit (2d ed., Calcutta, 
1928) with a class, the fifteen words following interested me espe- 
cially as an Indo-Europeanist ; and their etymologies are here pre- 
sented to illustrate the possibilities of a field hitherto inadequately 
explored. 

1. attana- “exercise, gymnastics” is explicable as from *ger- 
te-no-, formed from the wide-spread Indo-European base *gere- 
“set in motion ” (see Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Worterbuch 
der indogermanischen Sprachen, Berlin and Leipzig, 1930-32, i, 
136-142) and seen in the lexicographical Sanskrit attana- “ disk- 
shaped weapon.” For the determinative in -t- cf. Sanskrit rti- 
“attack, combat,” Avestan arati- “energy,” Old Church Slavic 
rati “battle, war” < *aorti- (T. Torbidrnssen, Gemeinslavische 
Liquidametathesen, Upsala, 1901-03, i, 67) beside reti “ emula- 
tion, strife.” Beside *ger-to-, *aer-do- appears in “ Sanskrit” 
(really Prakrit) add- “be energetic, persevere, attack,” ad- “ exert 
oneself ” (Dhatupatha i, 371, 380), and addana- “shield” <¢ *ae/or- 
do-no-, which, despite F. Kittel, Kannada-English Dictionary, 
Mang*lore, 1894, p. xxxii, no. 249, is scarcely Dravidian in origin. 

2. kaddhai “draws” (Hemacandra iv, 187), represented in 
Pali kaddhati, Panjabi kaddhna, Marathi kadhné, Gujarati kidhvi, 
Nepali karnu, etc. (R. Pischel on Hemacandra ad loc. in his 
Hemacandra’s Grammatik der Priakritsprachen, Halle, 1877-80; 
J. Bloch, Formation de la langue marathe, Paris, 1920, pp. 229, 
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308>; R. L. Turner, Comparative and Etymological Dictionary of 
the Nepali Language, London, 1931, p. 86*), comes immediately 
from *kardh- (W. Geiger, Pali Literatur und Sprache, Strasbourg, 
1916, p. 112), but, despite Geiger, loc. cit., and Bloch p. 121, it is 
scarcely cognate with Sanskrit kdrsati “draws (especially furrows, 
ploughs),” Old Czech ércha “line” < *gerse-- (for this base cf. 
Walde-Pokorny i, 429). It seems to be, rather, from the base 
*qaldhe-, an extension in -dh- from the base *gale- “ draw,” seen 
in Epic and Ionic xddos, Attic xéAws “ reefing rope, rope, line,” 
Old Saxon gi-halén, Old Frisian halia, Dutch halen > French haler, 
English hale “draw,” Old High German halén < *qale- beside 
Anglo-Saxon ge-holian “ get,” English haul, Old High German 
halon “ get,” Modern High German holen “draw, drag” < *q]- 
(this group carefully to be distinguished from that of Old Saxon 
halén, Old High German halén “summon” < *qele- “call”; cf. 
Walde-Pokorny i, 444). For the group see especially J. Mansion, 
Les Gutturales grecques, Ghent and Paris, 1904, p. 251; E. Boisacq, 
Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, Paris, 1916, p. 
401; Walde-Pokorny i, 356, 444. 

Two other suggestions have been advanced concerning kaddhai. 
P. Tedesco (Orientalistische Interaturzeitung xxxv [1932], 828- 
829) makes it a denominative from kattha- — Sanskrit krstd- 
“drawn, dragged ” (with citation of other formations of the same 
type) ; but ¢th does not sonantise into ddh in Prakrit, so that one 
would expect *katthai (Bloch, p. 121, regards dh here, as in some 
other words, as a sporadic exception to the regular correspondence ; 
in his L’Indo-aryen du Véda aur temps modernes, Paris, 1934, 
pp. 238-239, Bloch does not note denominatives formed from perfect 
passive participles for Prakrit, but only for Modern Indian). M. 
Bloomfield (Journal of the American Oriental Society xli [1921], 
465-466) derived kaddh- from *krzd- < *qrs-d-; the objection to 
this seems to be semantic: *gere- apparently meant “ draw a fur- 
row,” while *gele-, like kaddhai, denotes “ draw” in general. 

3. cadai “mounts, raises, lays upon” (Hemacandra iv, 206), 
represented in Modern Indian Bengali cadite and Gujarati cadvi 
(Pischel on Hemacandra ad loc.; Bloch p. 328*; J. Beames, Com- 
parative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India, 
London, 1872-79, ii, 64, 69), is clearly from the Indo-European 
base *gelde-, an extension of the base *qgele- “be high, lift high” 
beside *gel-dhe- in Gujarati cadhvi, Hindi cadhna, Marathi cadhné. 
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The form *gelde- appears also in Latin -cellé < *qeldd in ante- 
cellé “ project, surpass,” etc., as well as in Latin celsus “high” 
< *geld-so-; and other formations from *ge/ole- are seen in San- 
skrit kiita- “ projection” < *qe1e-td-, Latin collis “ hill” < *gol-ni-, 
columen, culmen “ height, pillar” < *qol-omn-; Gaulish celicnon 
“pillar” < *gel-tkno-, Anglo-Saxon hyll, English hill < *q{-ni-, 
Lithuanian kélti “ raise, lift” < *qel-, kdlnas “ mountain” < *qol- 
no-, Old Church Slavic éelo “forehead” < *gel-os-, etc. (for 
further cognates see Walde-Pokorny i, 433-435; Walde-Hofmann, 
Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 3d ed., Heidelberg, 1938 
sqq., i, 197-198, 245, 249-250). 

4. cut- “cut” (Dhatupatha vi, 84; x, 72; Modern Indian cog- 
nates in Turner, p. 179), which is clearly Prakrit, is probably 
from *ert- < *krt-, with c < k before a palatal vowel carried through 
by analogy as in Sanskrit crtdti “binds,” erttd- “bound,” Old 
Church Slavic éristvii “solid, firm” < *grt-tud- from the base 
*gerte- (Walde-Pokorny i, 421-422). This Prakrit base cut- ap- 
pears to be from the Indo-European base *sgere- “cut” plus the 
determinative -t- (Walde-Pokorny ii, 577-579; for the initial ¢ cf. 
Old Church Slavic na-ériitati “cut, carve, write”) seen in San- 
skrit kartati “cuts,” Armenian k‘ert‘el “ flay,” Latin cortex “ bark, 
rind,” Lithuanian kerti “I hew, chop, cut,” etc. Besides cut-, the 
Dhatupatha lists cat- (x, 181) < *(s)qerte- beside *(s)gorte- in 
Sanskrit kartati, and the nasalised cunt- (x, 117; cf. Vedic krntati, 
Avestan karanta‘ti “cuts,” Anglo-Saxon rendan, English rend; 
Modern Indian cognates in Turner pp. 178>-179*). With the 
initial movable s, *sgerte- appears in Prakrit chuttai “cuts off, 
leaves” (Dhatupitha chut- vi, 84; Modern Indian cognates in 
Turner pp. 199>-200*, 647%, where derivation from the base *sqewe- 
[cf. Walde-Pokorny ii, 552-553] seems quite doubtful), either 
< *sqrt-né-ti or *sqrté-ti (for Prakrit doubling of intervocalic 
consonants before an accented vowel see R. Pischel, Grammatik der 
Prakrit-Sprachen, Strasbourg, 1900, § 194), hyper-sanskritised in 
a-cchotita- “ pulled, torn” and seen in Latin scortwm “skin, hide,” 
Old Irish scrissid “rasorium,” Old Prussian scordo (miswritten 
stordo), Russian skoré “skin,” and, with nasalisation, Old High 
German scrindan, scrintan “be wide open, be split,” etc. 


5. doya- “wooden object” (cf. DeSindmamala iv, 11), with 
such Modern Indian cognates as Hindi, Marathi doi, Gujarati 
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dokai, Marathi doké “head,” Nepali doko “(neck-) basket” 
(Turner p. 262*; Bloch p. 342*), is apparently for *doya- with d 
instead of d < dr by extension of a sandhi-form to serve as an inde- 
pendent word (cf. Prakrit dowgi- “ betel-box” beside doni- “ boat”: 
Sanskrit dréna- “ wooden vessel, trough” ; Modern Indian cognates 
in Bloch p. 126; Turner pp. 260, 3145). It would, then, corre- 
spond to a Sanskrit *drotd- or *drautd- “ arboreal,” formed from 
druta- “tree” (lexicographical), Lithuanian dritas “strong, 
firm” (for cognates of the wide-spread Indo-European base 
*dereuo- “tree” see Walde-Pokorny i, 804-806). 


6. dhakkai “covers, closes (door)” (Hemacandra iv, 21; ef. 
Pischel, Grammatik § 221), Hindi dhakna, dhamkna, Gujarati 
dhamkvi, Sindhi dhaknu, Marathi dhamkné, Nepali dhaknu 
“cover, shut” (Pischel on Hemacandra ad loc., Bloch pp. 342>- 
343°; Turner p. 265*; cf. aiso dhawnkani- “ cover,” DeSinimamala 
iv, 14), evidently receives its initial dh < *zdh < sth < *sth by ana- 
logical extension of intervocalic dh < th < th within words (cf. 
Prakrit kadhai “boils” : Sanskrit kvathati, doubtless by analogy 
with such words as Prakrit gadhiya- “ tied” : Sanskrit grathitd-; 
cf. Pischel § 221) to initial position instead of th (cf. Prakrit ai-, 
anu-, ahi-, ni-, padi-, pari-, vi-ttha- = Sanskrit ati-, anu-, abhi-, 
ni-, prati, vi- + sthd-; for Prakrit tha- < *thd- < *sthd- see Pischel 
§ 483). Prakrit dhakkai is, then, for *sthak-nd-ti (cf. Prakrit 
kinai “buys” : Sanskrit krindti, punai “cleanses” : pundti) 
< *staaq-né-ti, the reduced-zero grade of the Indo-European base 
*st(ge)age-, an extension in -ge- of the base *st(ge)a- “stand” 
(Sanskrit ti-stha-ti, Doric oraow “I shall stand,” etc.), with cog- 
nates in Sanskrit stak- “ ward off ” (probably < “ make stand, stop” ; 
Dhatupatha i, 819; without infixed -ae-), Prakrit thakkai “halts,” 
thaketi “ covers, shuts (door)” (unconnected, despite Geiger, Pali 
p. 57, with the group of Sanskrit sthagayati, Greek oréyw, Latin 
tegd “ cover,” for which see Walde-Pokorny ii, 620-621), Bengali 
thakite “stay,” Sindhi thaknu, Gujarati thakvii, Marathi thakné 
“be weary ” (Hemacandra iv, 16, and Pischel ad loc.; Bloch pp. 
105, 119, 129, 349%; Turner p. 295>), Avestan staxta-, staxrra- 
“strong, severe,” Umbrian stakaz “ established,” Old High German 
stahal “ steel,” Old Icelandic stag < *stog-lé- “stay-rope” (Walde- 
Pokorny ii, 611). 

%. damsai “shows” (Hemacandra iv, 32; cf. Pischel ad loc. 
and Grammatik § 554) represents Indo-European *déns,-ti, the 
normal-reduced grade of the Indo-European base dense-, whose 
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normal-zero grade *dens- is seen in Vedic ddémsas “ marvellous 
deed,” Avestan dastva “ doctrine,” its reduced-normal grade *densé- 
in Vedic damsd-na- “ marvellous deed,” and its double-zero grade 
*dns- in Sanskrit das- “show” (Dhatupaitha x, 137), dasmd- 
(Avestan dahma- “learned in religion ”), dasmént-, dasra- (Aves- 
tan dawra-) “ wonderful” < “ showing forth, manifestation.” The 
base *dense- finds cognates outside Indian in Greek dat-dpwv “ wise, 
prudent ” < *dnst-, Homeric d8édae “he taught” < *dé-dns-et, divea 
“counsels, plans” < *dénhe- < *dénse-, Doric ddaves* dmpovonrov 
(Hesychios) = Ionic ddnvys* deaxos (Hesychios) < *n-dnhé- 
< *n-dnsé-. The base-meaning of the group would seem to have 
been “show ” (for further cognates, etc., see Walde-Pokorny i, 793). 

The Prakrit damsai is usually supposed (cf. Pischel § 554) to be 
from *da™ssati < *darsati = Sanskrit *darSati “he sees”; but 
*derke-, being a verb of momentary and perfective aspect, has no 
present indicative in Indo-Iranian or Celtic, so that Greek d€pxopax, 
if not a late formation, must have meant originally “I catch a 
glimpse of ” or “I perceive completely.” However well founded 
the development of [a] from a plus a consonant-cluster may be in 
Prakrit (cf. Pischel § 74), it seems excluded, therefore, in this 
instance. In addition to all this, damsai can scarcely be regarded 
as a causative as would be implied by its meaning “shows,” the 
real form for this in Prakrit being given by darisai (Hemacandra 
iii, 149; iv, 32) — Sanskrit darSdyati. 

8. dalai “gives” is evidently a specialisation of the Indo- 
European base *dele- “split” in the sense of “apportion a part, 
share, give,” and finds etymological and semantic cognates in San- 
skrit dala- “fragment, portion,” Albanian dalloj “ distinguish, 
share,” Lithuanian dalis “ part,’ Old Prussian dellieis “let him 
apportion,” Russian délja “ share, portion ” (Walde-Pokorny i, 811; 
E. Berneker, Slavisches etymologisches Worterbuch i, Heidelberg, 
1913, pp. 209-210). That dalai is a denominative from dala- is 
highly doubtful; one would expect *dalei — Sanskrit *daldyati; 
dalai would seem to be from *dél,-ti, dala- from *dé-lo-. 

9. docca- “second” < *du-tio- (for 6<u before consonant- 
clusters cf. Pischel § 125) beside Sauraseni dudia- (cf. Pischel 
§§ 449, 82, where the pre-form is wrongly given as *dvityd-), 
Kharosthi dviti, biti (?; cf. T. Burrow, Language of the Kharosthi 
Documents from Chinese Turkestan, Cambridge, 1937, §§ 89, 9), 
as contrasted with Sanskrit dvitiya-, has its precise counterpart in 
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Umbrian duti “ again ” < *du-tio- (C. D. Buck, Grammar of Oscan 
and Umbrian, revised ed., Boston [1928], p. 137). For “third” 
the Prakrit word is tacca-, Sauraseni tadia- (Pischel, locc. citt., 
where the pre-form is incorrectly said to be *trityd-) < *tr-tié, which 
has its exact counterpart in Old Prussian tirts “third” (R. Traut- 
mann, Altpreussische Sprachdenkmdler, Gottingen, 1910, pp. 112- 
113, 252). The base *tere- “three,” here appearing in its double- 
zero grade *tr- in tacca-, is seen in the normal-zero grade *tér- in 
Latin tertius, Umbrian terti “ third,” and in the zero-normal grade 
*tré- in Lithuanian trecias “ third ” < *tré-tio-. With an extension 
in -ie-, *tere-ie- is found in the zero-normal grade *tré-ie- in San- 
skrit trdyas, Cretan rpees, Attic rpeis; and in its double-zero grade 
*tr-i- in Greek tpiros < *rpi-rés, Gothic pridja “third” (Kharosthi 
triti “third” is ambiguous, since it may be either for *?r-ti- 
[Burrow §§ 5, 9, 89] or for *tri-tid-). Avestan bitya- (Gaéic 
d*‘bitya-), Oritya- “second, third” are ambiguous. As the metre 
shows, bitya- is disyllabic in Ys. ix, 6, 7; H. ii, 5, 15, and trisyllabic 
in Ys. ix, 19; xlv, 1; Yt. xiv, 7; xvii, 58; @ritya- is disyllabic in 
Ys. ix, 9; H. ii, 7, 15, and trisyllabic in Ys. ix, 19; Yt. v, 64; xiv, 
9; xvii, 59; in other words, we have in Avestan the same alternation 
between -io- and -tio- as in Prakrit docca-, tacca-: Sanskrit dvitiya-, 
trtiya-. For the group in general see Walde-Pokorny i, 817-821, 
753-754; K. Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik 
der indo-germanischen Sprachen, 2d ed., II, ii, Strasbourg, 1911, 
pp. 11-12, 152-154. 

10. bailla- “bull,” found also in Hindi bél, Oriya, Marathi 
bail “ bull, ox ” (Pischel on Hemacandra ii, 174), if corresponding 
to a Sanskrit *badila- < *bydi-lé- (for the Prakrit doubling of an 
intervocalic consonant before an accented vowel see Pischel, Gram- 
matik §§ 194, 595), would seem to be from the Indo-European base 
*bende- “ drop of liquid ” which appears in Sanskrit bindd- “ drop ” 
(probably for *bandiu- < *bendu-, with a> under the influence of 
rhyme with sindhu- “stream, river”), Old Cornish, Breton banne 
“drop ” < *bndo- (Walde-Pokorny ii, 110). The word apparently 
means, therefore, “ possessing drop(s) (of semen)”; and for similar 
semantic developments one may compare Sanskrit wksdn- “ bull ” 
(Avestan uxsan- “bull,” Welsh ych “ox” < *uksd-) : uks- “ sprinkle, 
wet” (Avestan vars- “ spurt”) < *ueg"-se- “ wet, sprinkle ” ; rsabha- 
“bull” (Avestan argan-, Greek dponv, Epony, dppyv “ male”) : ars- 
“flow” < *gerase-; vrsan- “male, bull, stallion,” vrsabhda- “ bull,” 
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vrsni- “ram” (Avestan varsni-): vdr- “water” (Avestan vatri- 
“sea,” Agnean war “water,” Middle Irish feraim “pour,” Old 
Icelandic vari “ water”) < *aeuere- “wet” (cf. Walde-Pokorny i, 
248-249, 149-151, 268-269). 

11. rukkha- (Asokan lukkha-) “tree,” recurring in Pali ruk- 
kha-, Panjabi rukkh, Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi rikh, Nepali rukh, 
ete. (Turner p. 539°; Bloch p. 396*), comes, as Pischel § 320 
rightly saw, from *ruksd- < *r/luq-sd-, which has no connexion 
with Sanskrit vrksd- (Prakrit vaccha-, Asokan vracha-, Avestan 
varasa-) < *urk / gso- (for suggested etymologies see Walde-Pokorny 
i, 286, 289), despite Geiger Pali p. 45, and J. Wackernagel, Alt- 
indische Grammatik i, Gottingen, 1896, p. 206. Quite apart from 
the alleged alternation here of *ur/r, Prakrit, like Avestan, differ- 
entiates between Indo-European qs and ks, which become kkh and 
vs respectively as contrasted with cch and &, though both coincide 
in Sanskrit as ks (Pischel §§ 318-319). A word ruksd- occurs 
once in RV VI, iii, 7, where Sayana glosses it by diptah; but 
although the meaning “ tree ” has been assigned to it, “ gleaming ” 
seems more likely (H. Oldenberg, Rgveda: tertkritische und exe- 
getische Noten, i, Berlin, 1909, p, 371). Nevertheless, ruksd- 
“ gleaming ” and rukkha- “tree” appear to be divergent semantic 
developments of one and the same word. The Indo-European base 
is *leuge- “ bright ” plus the determinative -so. Leuge- is seen in 
Sanskrit récati “ shines,” rukmd- “radiant,” Hittite lukzi “kindles, 
burns,” Greek Aevxds “clear, bright, white,” Latin lair “light,” 
Middle Irish luchair “brightness,” Gothic liuhap “light,” Old 
Church Slavie luéa “ ray,” ete. (Walde-Pokorny i, 408-411; Walde- 
Hofmann i, 823-824); and *leuge- itself would seem to be an 
extension in -ge- from *leue-, which has other extensions in -ge- 
and -ke- (cf. Walde-Pokorny, I. c.). The semantic development of 
rukkha- from “ light ” to “ tree ” finds parallels in Old Latin loucos, 
Latin licus “grove” (primarily “clearing”; cf. Latin col-liicé 
“thin a forest,” inter-, sub-liicd “ prune a tree”), Oscan ltivkei “ in 
a grove,” Old High German 16h “ grove,” Middle Low German 
ld(ch) “ thicket,” Old Prussian luckis “log” (Walde-Hofmann i, 
828). The word rukkha-, then, originally denoted a special sort 
of tree, “isolated tree or tree in a clearing” as contrasted with 
“tree in general” (Sanskrit vrksd-). The base *leu-ge-, etc., 
appears to be the zero-normal grade, with various determinatives, 
of the base *gelewe- “bright,” seen in Old High German elo 
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(elawér), Bavarian elb, Old Dutch eluw “ yellow,” Lithuanian 
alwas “ tin,” Old Prussian alwis, Old Church Slavic olovo “ lead,” 
and probably in Sanskrit arund- “ reddish-brown,” arusd- “ reddish,” 
Avestan a“rusa- “ white ” (cf. Walde-Pokorny i, 159; ii, 359). The 
ultimate base, accordingly, would be *sele- “bright,” with the 
grades and extensions *aele-we-, *le-we-qe-, *le-we-ge-, and *le-we-ke. 
Despite J. Charpentier ZDMG 73 [1919]. 129-130, rukkha- is 
scarcely cognate with Sanskrit rujdti “ break, shatter,” Irish lus(s) 
“herb,” Old Icelandic lok “ weed,” or with the Indo-European base 
*leuge- “bend” (cf. Walde-Pokorny ii, 412, 413, 417, 418). 

12. latthi- “stick, staff” is, according to the Prakrit gram- 
marians (e.g., Hemacandra i, 247; cf. Pischel ad loc.), from 
Sanskrit yasti- “stick, staff” by a change of y to / (cf. Pischel 
§ 255). Sauraseni has jatthi- as the regular representative of yasti-; 
Pali has both yatthi- and latthi-; and Hindi has both jath and 
lath(7) (for other Modern Indian cognates see Turner p. 553°). 
Beames (i, 249-250) rightly doubted the alleged change of y to I, 
which is practically isolated (cf. L. H. Gray, Indo-Iranian Phon- 
ology, New York, 1902, § 335). While Sanskrit yasti-, Sauraseni 
jatthi-, Pali yatthi-, and Avestan yaxrsti- represent Indo-European 
*ie/ok-ti- (Walde-Pokorny ii, 443), Prakrit latthi-, etc., would 
appear to be developed from *lasti- < *rasti- < *rakti- < *reg-ti-, a 
derivative of the Indo-European base *rege- “straight,” the se- 
mantic evolution being precisely the same as in Latin régula 
“ straight-edge, staff, stick, lath, bar” from the same base (for 
further cognates see Walde-Pokorny ii, 362-365). Connexion with 
the base *(s)lage- “strike,” seen in Old Irish slachta “ struck,” 
slace “sword,” Gothic, Old High German slahan “strike” (for 
cognates see Walde-Pokorny ii, 706-707), while possible phonologi- 
cally and semantically, is less probable since the base is thus far 
clearly recorded only in Celtic and Teutonic. The Prakrit homo- 
nym latthi- “string of pearls,” hypersanskritised as yasti-, is from 
the wholly distinct base *reke- “bind,” found in Sanskrit ragmé- 
“string, rope, goad, whip,” rasand- “cord, rope, bridle, girdle” 
( Walde-Pokorny ii, 362). Charpentier (Monde Oriental vi [1920], 
147-150) connected latthi- “ stick, staff” with the group of San- 
skrit lakuta- “ cudgel,” Latin sub-lica “ stake, pile,’ which seems 
very unlikely (cf. Walde-Pokorny ii, 420). 

13. lukkai “hide, lurk” (Hemacandra iv, 55) < *lukndti, and 
seen in Hindi lukna, Nepali luknu “hide, lurk,” ete. (Turner p. 
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558), is apparently from the Indo-European base *lauge- present 
in Homeric Aaveavin “ throat,” Lithuanian pa-laiikis “ fleshy fulness 
under the chin,” Ukrainian tkaé “swallow” < *lugati (Walde- 
Pokorny ii, 380), with the base-meaning “ swallow ” > “ conceal.” 

14. hatta- “ market-place,” borrowed in late Sanskrit and also 
appearing in Panjabi hatt, Bengali, Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi, and 
Nepali hat, etc. (Turner p. 635*), is scarcely borrowed from Dra- 
vidian, despite Kittel (p. xxxi, no. 237), but is, rather, from the 
Indo-European *gher-to- “ enclosure” from the base *ghere- “ seize, 
surround, enclose.” Besides hatta-, *gherto- is seen in Kuchaean 
kerciye “ palace,” Hittite gurtas “ citadel,” Greek yépros “ enclosed 
place, feeding-place,” Latin co-hort- “enclosure, cattle-yard,” hor- 
tus, Oscan hurz “ enclosure, garden, grove,” Old Irish gort “ field,” 
Welsh garth “enclosure, garden” (for further cognates, with 
various determinatives, see Walde-Pokorny i, 603-604; Walde- 
Hofmann i, 242-243, 360; Boisacq pp. 1067-1068). 

15. hutta- “facing towards” (DeSinimamila viii, 70; Hema- 
candra ii, 158), for which Pischel (De grammaticis pracriticis, 
Breslau [1874], pp. 23-24) suggested a derivation from Sanskrit 
hitd- “called,” would appear to be from *dhi-tré- < *dhqu-tré- 
“vision-instrument, eye,” from the Indo-European base *dhdue- 
“see,” found in Attic ea, Syracusan daa “ sight ” < *dhdud-, Doric 
Oaeouat, Ionic Ojeopa “ gaze at, behold,” Laconian éoadpev- eOcopoipev 
(Hesychios) < *é-dhdue-, Corinthian Oayefa “we see,” and Attic 
Oaipa “sight, spectacle ” < *dhdu-ment- (scarcely < *dheu- because 
of the accent, despite Boisacq p. 333), as well as, with retained traces 
of ¢, in the Hesychian glosses 6780s Gatpa, Oyyea* Oavpacrd, Fyradd* 
Gavrpaora (8 = [v],T, T miswritings for ¢). If hutta- is indeed from 
the base *dhdue-, one would expect *dhutta-; but it would seem that, 
just as in the case of the isolated Sanskrit hitd- “placed”: dha-, 
we have here an instance of faulty sandhi: dh can properly become 
h only in internal intervocalic position (Wackernagel i, 251-253; 
Pischel § 188) ; thus, e. g., Sanskrit *priyadhitra- (cf. Hemacandra 
ii, 158) would become Prakrit piahutta-, etc., and the form hutta- 
would then be used as an independent word. The group of *dhdue- 
has hitherto been recorded definitely only in Greek (Boisacq, pp. 
333, 385; Walde-Pokorny i, 832). For the semantic development 
involved cf. Modern Persian dim “ face” : Avestan daéman- “ eye” ; 
Greek jy “eye, face”; French, English visage “face” : Latin 
visus “ glance, look, vision ” ; German Gesicht “ face” : sehen “ see.” 





MANUSCRIPTS AND A MAMLUK INSCRIPTION IN THE 
LANSING COLLECTION IN THE DENVER 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


CHARLES D. MATTHEWS 
BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


On THE STREET Called Straight in Damascus, in 1851, was born 
John Guilian Lansing. His father was Dr. Guilian Lansing, of 
New York state, noted missionary of the United Presbyterian 
Church (although of Dutch descent) in Syria and Egypt. After 
his boyhood in Egypt (from the age of five) and his education in 
America, he gave twenty-one years of service as pastor and as 
professor in the Theological Seminary of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, in New Brunswick, N. J. 

While professor of Old Testament language and exegesis at the 
seminary, Dr. John Guilian Lansing wrote papers on Biblical and 
Oriental subjects and published several books, including his Arabic 
manual in the series edited by President W. R. Harper of the 
University of Chicago. But his principal contribution was that 
of a teacher.” 

Broken in health, Dr. Lansing retired in 1898. With several of 
his children also ill, and evidently with no financial resources, he 
settled in Denver. After several years of struggle, and more than 
a year in the hospital, he died, in 1906.? 

A number of his books and other treasures Dr. Lansing had sold 
to a compassionate librarian, to obtain medicine and other neces- 
sities. Despite the tragic circumstances, it is fortunate that most 
of his reliques were thus kept together. But they were to remain 
in the background for more than thirty years, unused and little 
known. As a previous general article describes,? I had the oppor- 
tunity of helping with the cataloging of the materials in the summer 
of 1939, while visiting libraries in the Southwest and West. 





1 Julius Richter, A History of Protestant Missions in the Near East (see 
index), Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, London, ete., ¢1910; Alfred 
deWitt Mason and Frederick J. Barney, History of the Arabian Mission, 
Board of Foreign Missions, Reformed Church in America, New York, 1926; 
Samuel M. Zwemer and James Cantine, The Golden Milestone, Revell, 1938. 

2A general article in The Moslem World XXX, 3, July, 1940, gives fur- 
ther information on the family and on the careers of Dr. Lansing and his 


father. 
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More recently the Denver Public Library kindly loaned the three 
manuscripts for further examination and to be microfilmed for 
future consideration. Definitive treatment at the present is not 
possible. However, it is hoped that a preliminary study, here given, 
will be of general interest and of at least some value. 

The Mamluk inscription, which is an addition to monuments of 
the era and has the interest of connection with one of the greatest 
emirs of the time, is in all essential points clear. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to Professor Hitti of Princeton 
University for suggestions on the inscription, and to Professor 
Della Vida of the University of Pennsylvania for clues and criti- 
cisms on both that and the manuscripts. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


I, Fragment of an Arabic commentary on the Book of Revela- 
tions; pp. 143-166, 2114x1544 cm. Chapter 18 entire, portions 
only of 17 and 19. Fair, firm but rather stiff nashi. Scripture 
verses in red. Back of folios binder-stitched, showing that they 
once belonged to a bound volume. Liberal but not complete 
vowelling. “Ta’” usually for “ ta’” according to Christian Arabic 


custom. Probably of the eighteenth century.* 


II. A collection of homilies for Lent, with the title (as given 
on paper label pasted on back): "sie! GUN! cy ObLT de Lely 
(*L> OLS) p yall o "\3. Bound in brown paper boards, with 
red cloth reinforcement at outer corners; back in lighter brown 
leather; 161 pp., 32 x 24 cm. 

Inside front cover, title written in pencil—by Dr. Lansing? 
On flyleaf, “ Personal,” in pencil; and in ink: “Vol. I. Two 
volumes Arabic manuscript, Essays Theological and Religious, the 
works of Chrysostom, written 1233 A.D. (See below on date!) 
Presented to the Public Library of the City of Denver by J. G. 
Lansing.” On verso of fly-leaf, the library accession number and 
date: “121307, 5-21-07.” 

Title page missing as bound ; matter begins with continuation ( ?) 


of chapter headings as a list of contents: hoe WI ysl Sbyl og 





**Qn the Book of Revelations in Arabic, see Georg Graf, Arabische 
Ubersetzungen der Apokalypse, in Biblica (Vatican, Pontif. Bib. Inst.) X 
(1929), 170-194. 
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i) WS Gil WU larg gf te! lebere WI GE alae 69 Zyl 
(e519) Gut! oo - Syd) 69 - (2) Wy. This fills nearly three 
pages, ending: (ye! > cu i] Cw. Text begins p. 4, verso, 
with invocatory in beautiful wee not most expert large tulut, inter- 
woven: G4! oxy! Jl ‘atl 

The hand is elegant, precise nashi, leaning decidedly to the left, 
or forward. Although only the margins were ruled (by pressure) 
for guidance, the lines are admirably kept. 

Beginning of the body of the text (even with the margin, as 
with all the sections in the volume): Ys |S “+1 i? oe Y 
fae Vand lay oF ALB 3! Nin ge SLY! Se gy Vso! 5 
(a J). ‘The same type of attractive, large tulut headings mark the 
sections: P. 21,¢92)! ce gW! ->Y¥!; p. 35, pha) yr» UWI sl; 
p. 54, egal co wld! Yl; p. 79, ploall ce Guwledl 4>Y!; p. 100, 
plea! ce SIU! soyl;p. 119, egal ce wll >I; p. 143, yl 
plnall oY ym ll P 

Beginning with p. 29, large red dots mark ends of sentences, and 
in patterns, ends of paragraphs. From p. 33, Scripture references 
in margins in red; and sub-section headings and some quoted 
Scripture verses in red in body of the text. But the use of red ink 
is not entirely consistent. From p. 151, dampness has caused 
sticking and pulling away of the ink along inside margins. Some 
large stains, esp. pp. 134-5, 160-1. Because of damage to the 
binding hinges, pp. 98-103 are nearly out, but this is not irreparable. 

I have not been able to determine how much of the original 
work the volume in its present state contains. The last folio is 
secured with a pasted binding strip, and the text breaks off, with 
a suspended catch-word, in the midst of a moralizing story of 
Alexander the Great in the East. Further effort to trace the 
material to its author and origin, beyond the partial search already 
made with the time and in the materials available, cannot now be 
made. At any rate, the contents of this volume are far more 
extensive that the brief “ Septem Sermones de Jejunio” attributed 
to St. John Chrysostom (Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, 





* For more scientific use of script names than is common, see the excellent 
treatise by Dr. Nabia Abbott, The Rise of the North Arabic Script and Its 
Kur’anic Development . . . University of Chicago Press (Oriental Institute 
Publications, Vol. L), 1939. 
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Series Graeca, Paris, 1857-66, vol. 60—under “ Spuria,” pp. 711- 
724).* 

III. A volume of Christian Arabic religious and theological 
essays, taking its title from one of the treatises of St. John of 
Damascus (d. ca. 760) against the iconoclasts, with which it begins, 
but also containing selections from several other authors. Bound 
as the above, with very similar stock (both in binding and in the 
strong, thick, yellowish paper), but with green cloth reinforcement 
at outer corners; 292 pp., 2914 x 211% cm. 

Title, on paper label pasted on back: Lay (0d) Dl ce ued 
(Le LT) Ob ge YI Gatien le Ly gab oll (teal! Inside front 
cover, title in pencil (by Lansing?). On fly-leaf, large hand in 
pencil: “ Personal.” On verso of fly-leaf, library accession number 
and date, “ 121307, 5-21-07.” Script: clear, generally attractive 
but uneven nashi (the copyist pleads his age and lack of education ; 
see colophon, below). Initial invocatory phrase in ftulut. Both 
margins and lines pressure ruled for guidance (with a mistarah ?). 
Headings of chapters, sections, etc., and catch-words, in red. Large 
red dots to mark ends of sentences. Some corrections, a few (with 
also some marginal notations) by later hands, e. g., p. 29, top. 

No title page or fihrist in present form of the volume. Matter 
begins p. 1, recto, with invocatory: Gd! catia YYia SY! mw 
+>|l9)! JY!. Title of first treatise, virtually the same as volume 
title, in red: ly gale oJ) allie cp ead ital Loy Gwal Leys 

"te Lb dob Ob bY! Gai Je 


P. 7, middle, beginning of second treatise, same author: had 
lay Aly 39 oeWh Pe Po «) lie Sa Laas | cgi! >» ow ail) 
(19) Cee cemell & ge 





‘On this manuscript, cf. No. 77, dated 1783, in Georg Graf, Catalogue 
de Manuscrits Chrétiens Conservés au Caire, Vatican, Bib. Apost. Vaticana 
(Studi e Testi 63), 1934; also, Assemani, III, 1, p. 24. In the libraries of 
the Oriental Institute and the Divinity School at Chicago, I have had such 
opportunity as permitted by very limited time to run through a consider- 
able number of printed catalogs of Western libraries, and in addition Migne 
and Graf as noted above, and: Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis; Paul 
Sbath, Bibliothéque de Manuscrits Paul Sbath, Prétre Syrien d’Alep, vols. 
I and II, Cairo, H. Friedrich et Cie., 1928, vol. III, Cairo, privately printed, 
1934. Numerous points of interest reveal themselves, but no copies of 


identical manuscripts. 
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P. 8, bottom, title of third selection from St. John of Damascus, 
with “ Chrysorrhoas” rendered majraé ad-dahab (title continues 
part of first line, p.9): UJ} ggited] Loy cera! Loy La! cing 
(E19) Sb) gle fab Cail cow. 

P. 39, middle, a selection from Dionysius the. Areopagite: (sic) 
ALYE MI dol goY) Gogend go (2) WL Gill Shy! ode 
Wo 1g sland | ~ bl 9. 

P. 45, bottom, a selection from Theodore, “bishop of Harran,” 
or Abii Qurrah:* WY! «09 «92! AY) Gaioe gg WU Bie Je 
OM > deel Gogo gl. 

P. 52, bottom: Ja! Jl US yegog) Tey 69 sobs La! cing 
Aw! 

P. 58, middle: Sad) 8 Ailadl ol de goglt! dle “25 Js’. 

P. 65, below middle: Jus Y! ate b IS oly Loe Y! Guiod ee 
OM > diel Gogo CY! rey SLL 99. 

P. 83, 1. 5 from bottom: o or get Sd ele al 9p) Lal 
4 bYI.¢ 


P. 86, top, again from St. John of Damascus, with a different 
rendering of “Chrysorrhoas”:  )_)! Gumi! Lo» ll dle (-) 
ds gia | os Ry) «2s! £32” ism! ite). 

P. 131, 1. 4ff. Beginning of extensive redactions, many by 
chapter titles from ‘Abdallah ibn al-Fadl a3-Sammas al-Antaki:' 
Sglemtlg ddled) ble Sblg dude! SLY! Co Ces 9 > cS (-) 
C19) SUF) oles) hail cy Ul Ae al" Sev Vide le. P. 





* Migne, vol. 97, p. 1461 f.; Assemani, III, 1, p. 609; Georg Graf, Die 
arabischen Schriften des Theodor Abi Qurra, Bischofs von Harrdn (ca. 
740-820), in Forschungen zur Christlichen Literatur- und Dogmengeschichte 
X, 3-4 (1910), Paderborn, F. Schiéningh. Also, Nicholson, A Literary 
History of the Arabs, 2nd edn., Cambridge, 1930, p. 221. 

* Dionysius, see Assemani II, 292; III, 1, 13 (ef. p. 103). Hierotheos, 
teacher of Dionysius, see Assemani II, 120, 240 f., 302, ete.; J. Tixeront, 
Précis de Patrologie, Paris, 1917 (7th edn.), 384; Otto Stahlin, Die alt 
christliche griechische Litteratur (Miinchen, 1924), 1490. 

™Sbath, manuscript No. 649, a copy of (...) al-Antaki’s translation of 
St. John of Damascus, Cent Discours, and of the work of “St. Isaac le 
Grand sur la vie monastique.” Graf, No. 638. T. H. Darlow and H. F. 
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148 has citations of Gregorius and of Ephraem Syrus, and, 
between them, of St. John Chrysostom: i! (q@i! Lo». 


P. 274, middle, beginning of fourteen very brief abwab, being a 
work entitled Kitab al-Manfa‘ah. 

P. 286, below middle: @_d) de 68 (Sic) gis Ys? (—) 
Polisel +99 pelo! Gow QS (¢) Les Jai cy al. The text says 
that the Franks here meant are the Germans, and that (according 
to popular “ethnology”) they take their origin from the Jews. 
It recommends that those wishing to learn of their errors should 
read the sirat milat ar-rumiyyah and the rasd@’il of Photius patriarch 
of Constantinople. Between the two references is the phrase: 
Ognles 4 Jit! Sgt, (Ula. Regretfully, I must let the matter 
stand thus for the present. 

P. 291, top: sl9g)) ae Geille EO! Ley UT Lin, 

P. 292, bottom, colophon, giving the copyist’s name and date: 
“The priest Michael, son of the sainted priest Joseph, in the year 
seven thousand and two hundred and three and thirty of 
our father Adam,” etc. (See below.) Text of the colophon: 
dae die 9 die Crgh)) p>)! Cy) Salo Gogh! Gd) ory aie 
cP ST Sled pHedl iad! ate pal Voy Gi ts Try gths vyl 
Lio Dle che Lys sore LIE 9! wed dev] yl oie 9 any 
SS “OY sale)! Lulis reg Sort 953 GY GW! Sol g Yo sso 
odo a g@ JUNI Gad Olail, 

(The -» in the first line is written over a partially erased 65\€.) 

Dr. Lansing’s error in dating (see in the description of Manu- 
script II, above) patently arose from his failure to notice in the 
colophon the “seven,” and his reading the “thousands” as singu- 
lar. He thus arrived at 1233! But when we substract from the 
actual colophon date, 7233, the year 5492 of the beginning of the 
mundane (or “ ecclesiastical ”) era of Antioch, the result is 1741. 





Moule, compilers, Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of the 
Holy Scriptures in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
(Bible House, London, 1903-11) II, 66, No. 1653. The last in his Psalter, 
translated into Arabic from the Greek in the middle of the eleventh century, 
and printed in Aleppo in 1706, and hence known as the Aleppo Psalter. 
Originally intended for use as a service book in the Melchite churches, it 
has been often reprinted, as by the Society itself in 1819 (No. 1665). 
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Or if it be supposed the era used is the Constantinopolitan, sub- 
tracting 5508 would leave 1725 as the date of the copy.® 


MAMLUK INSCRIPTION 


The inscription gains in interest because it contains the name 
of one of the most outstanding Mamlik emirs—Sunqur al-ASqar, 
the “red-haired.” A description of it, along with a summary of 
Sunqur’s career, will be at least a small contribution to materials 
for the era. For no monument of this emir is included in sources 
I have been able to see.® 

The monument is a marble plaque, twelve inches across and 
seventeen inches vertically, with a chain decoration around the 
raised edges. The writing is well executed and to some extent 
interwoven nashi. Not all diacritical points are supplied, and in 
some cases one dot serves for two. The slab has been broken into 
three pieces, but cleanly, so that nothing of the text is lost, and 
repair will be easy. Successful squeezes were made by use of 
common paper towels, laid over the inscription, wetted with a 
sponge, tamped down with a fairly stiff brush, and allowed to dry. 

The lower edge bears what appear to be rope marks. This may 
well be the case, for the monument is a dedicatory inscription to a 
haud or water reservoir, set up by the emir’s son Baibars as an act 
of piety in the year 707 A. H./1307 A. D.—most probably in Cairo. 


The inscription is as follows: Jo5 * co! cpm) al me! 
eo Ole PANS yy Le MD de ole ff - od 
© Om yo gell Nin Atl ol * Lygad © & — “ese vig Yl Less 
VR Sl sill tall “Ueg “ge 6 VD amg oli) Gel dole! 
m1 Ae YN ie comet! a) Ae 6 AR yl He aemrg a] gic 
Sling aw te ols al do 4, 





* Graf dates Manuscript No. 638 (of ‘Abdallah ibn al-Fadl . . . al-Antaki, 
see note 7) in the year 6560 of the world = 1068 of the Christian era. 
The era involved there is accordingly that of Antioch. 

* Among them the following: Leo A. Mayer, Saracenic Heraldry, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1933; Dr. Mayer’s article, “New Material for Mamlik 
Heraldry,” JPOS, XVII, 52-62; Répertoire Chronologique d’Epigraphie 
Arabe, le Caire, Imprimerie de l'Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale; 
and by the same press, Album du musée Arabe au Caire, by Gaston Wiet 
... (et al.). In these a number of interesting comparisons may be found. 
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(The portion between asterisks is from Sura 25.11; al-Aésgar is 
without points. ) 

This may be translated: 1. Basmala . . . Blessed be He who— 
2. if He please will grant to thee better than that,—3. Gardens 
from beneath which the Rivers flow; and He will bestow—4. 
Palaces. There ordered the setting up of this blessed—5. reservoir, 
at the public fountain [or, in the path (of piety)], in earnest 
desire of the Face—6. of God, Mighty and Exalted! His servant, 
needy of the—?. pardon and mercy of God, Barsars son of—8. 
‘Abdallah a8-Samsi Sunqur At-ASqar (may God forgive—9. him !) 
in the year seven and seven hundred. 

The search for means of identifying the persons involved met 
no success in case of the donor, Baibars, the son, although he 
might be found in such a “Who’s Who” of the eighth century 
as Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani’s Ad-Durar al-Kaminah fi A‘yan al-Mi’ah 
at-Taminah, were it available to me. But gratifying success in case 
of his more famous father, Sunqur al-A&qar, was found on con- 
sulting Magrizi’s Kitab as-Sulik li-Ma'rifat Duwal al-Mulik; 
Blochet’s edition and translation of Ibn Abi al-Fada’il, Kitab an- 
Nahj as-Sadid, and the eighth volume of The History of Ibn al- 
Furat, edited by Costi K. Zurayk and Najla Izzeddin.’° By such 





10M. Quatremére, Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks de Egypte (trans. of 
Maqrizi’s Kitab as-Sulak with introduction and notes), Paris, printed for 
the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, 1837-45, two 
vols. in four. A new Arabic edition of Maqrizi’s same work, by Prof. M. 
Mustapha Ziyadah (Ziada), Ph.D., of the Egyptian University, Cairo, 
Vol. I, parts one and two, Egyptian Library Press, Cairo, 1934 and 1936; 
part three, by the “ Association of Authorship, Translation, and Publica- 
tion” Press, Cairo, 1939. Blochet’s Ibn Abi al-Fada’il, Kitéb an-Nahj 
as-Sadid (Moufazzal Ibn Abil-Fazdil, Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks), in 
Patrologia Orientalis, Vols. XII, XIV, and XX. Paris, 1919, 1920, and 1929. 
The History of In al-Furat, Vol. VIII, edited by Costi K. Zurayk and Najla 
Izveddin, Beirut, Publications of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the 
American University in Beirut, American Press, 1939. (This covers only 
the latter part of the career of Sunqur al-ASqar, from the end of his 
rebellion. Vol. IX, is also available, published in 1936-8, and it will be of 
interest to see Vol. VII for comparison). The references below to Muir are 
to his Mameluke or Slave Dynasty of Egypt . . . London, Smith, Elder & 
Co., 1896. 

Because that source gives the fullest information, and because Dr. 
Ziyadah has provided (as have the editors of Ibn al-Furit) an excellent 
index, as well as for the good reasons of depending upon the original 
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sources it is possible to follow the career of the noted emir through 
Mamlik history, under his name as above, or as in full: al-emir 
Sams ad-Din Sunqur al-ASqar ar-Riimi."* He died by execution, 
at seventy years of age, in 691 or 692 A. H., after prominent service 
(including the governorship of Damascus, in which post he rebelled 
and sought to make himself sultan) in the reigns of Aibek, Qutuz, 
Baibars, Sa‘id, Qaliiin, and Halil (648-693/1251-1293), the last 
of whom put him to death. He thus saw the end of the Ayyibid 
state and the rise of the Mamlik, passed through and was closely 
connected with the Tatar-Mongol invasions, and took part in the 
final defeat of the Crusaders. 

We are first introduced to him by Magqrizi (p. 390, Ziyadah) as 
one of a group, including Baibars and Qalaiin, who tried too late 
to save Aqtai from assassination by Aibek in 652/1254. (Agqtai 
and his fellows, most probably including Sunqur, had been guilty 
of extremely rought stuff! See top of p. 390.) He fled with 
Baibars and others to Damascus, to al-Malik an-Nasir the Ayyibid. 
(Muir, p. 13 f.) 

Pp. 422-3. Sunqur, found with eight other Bahri Mamliks in 
prison in Damascus in 658, was released and honored by Hulagi, 
who took him along on his return to the east. 

Pp. 519-20. (Baibars having become sultan meanwhile, in 658, 
after the brief reign of Qutuz). On an occasion of state at the 
Citadel in Cairo in 662, Sunqur’s son was circumcised along with 
the son of Baibars and those of other emirs. (This is probably 
Samgir, to whom additional references are given below.) 

P. 532. After the victories of Caesarea and Arsif in 663/1264, 
Sunqur was awarded along with other emirs a fief in Palestine, his 
portion being half of Qalansiiwah and its dependencies. (Muir, 





Arabic and honoring an Eastern scholar, I have preferred to rely mainly 
on the new edition of Magqrizi. 

11 The name Sunqur was widely used at the time. (Quatremére I, 1, 
90 ff., note 126, discusses lengthily the hunting bird from the name of which 
it is derived.) No less than twenty-nine persons of the name are indexed 
in Ziyadah’s first volume. The following are very similar to our Sunqur, 


all of them preceded by al-emir Sams ad-Din: ¢ os yl ie 6 ey iw 
9 Fi yk» (There appears to have been no confusion in the manuscript 


sources, But if the last, Sunqur ar-Rimi, is not the same as our Sunqur 
(as one may suppose from the practical identity of the index notations), 
there is some confusion in the index, as for pp. 462, 472, 481-2). 
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p. 20f. Strangely, not in Quatremére (I, 2, p. 13f.), whose 
manuscripts must have left Sunqur out of his account here. The 
territories granted were those just wrested from the Crusaders, on 
the coastal plain. Qalansiiwah is about six kilometers southwest 
of Tul Kerem.) 

P, 540. In the same year, Sunqur suffered temporary imprison- 
ment due to some grievance of Baibars against him. 

Pp. 568-9. In 666, Sunqur fell into the hands of the Tatars, 
who captured him and others in Aleppo. The sultan showed high 
regard for him in negotiations for his exchange for no less a person 
than at-Takafir the son of Haitiim, king of Sis (who was leagued 
with the Mongols; Quatremére, I, 2, p. 54f., “le takafour,” and 
“Haithom.”), who had been captured at Antioch. (Muir, p. 23.) 
Sunqur was joyfully received in Damascus (p. 570) by the sultan 
and the people. 

P. 628. Sunqur in 675 won a notable victory over the Tatars as 
leader of the jalis (Quatremére I, 1, 225, note 101) or advance 
guard. (Another account in a note, p. 632.) 

P. 645. In 676/1277, Sunqur suffered imprisonment again, 
with other foremost emirs, from the reaction of the new sultan 
Sa‘id son of Baibars to their rebellious jealousy of him. In repre- 
sentations to the Umm as-Sultdn on his behalf, another emir calls 
him one of the greatest of the emirs. He was released, through 
such interests, after twenty-three days of confinement. In 678 
(p. 653) Sunqur, of the great emirs, stood longest by the now 
endangered sultan who had imprisoned him, but after unsuccessful 
attempts to arrange matters for him, left him, so that Sa‘id was 
forced to abdicate, to Kerak (Muir, p. 33). 

P. 657%. In 678/1279, Sunqur came to his highest eminence, as 
governor of Damascus, in the new reign of Sulimi8, with Qalaiin 
as atabek. Qalaiin soon became sultan in fact, and notified Sunqur 
of his accession by letter from the gadi (p. 664). (In note 3 on 
this page, the editor quotes from an-Nuwairi, Nihdyat al-Arab, 
pp. 268-9, juz’ 29, that Qalaiin assured him he would continue the 
policy of Baibars against the Crusaders, and confirmed him in his 
post. ) 

P. 670 f. (Muir, p. 34). In 678-9/1280, there came the incident 
which, though for a season overlooked, was the cause of his final 
execution. Claiming he suspected the sultan had been assassinated 


? 
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(but most probably jealous of the new governor of the Damascus 
citadel), Sunqur set himself up as ruler. The Salihi and Zahiri 
mamliks were disaffected in his favor (p. 672), and there was 
uproar in Cairo. Sunqur held ceremonies of accession in Damascus 
(pp. 674-5), calling himself al-Malik al-Kamil Sungur al-Asqgar3* 
and being named in the hutbah in the Damascus mosque. He de- 
posed the governor of Kerak, and won over to his side the sultan’s 
reprimanding messenger. A significant indication of the esteem 
in which Sunqur was held lies in the fact that Ibn Hallikan him- 
self, as qadi of Damascus, officially espoused his cause (p. 678; 
Muir, p. 34, note). 

His army was defeated, however, and he fled. His case becoming 
desperate despite some successes (pp. 676-8), he wrote to Abaga, 
son of Hulagi, urging him to invade Syria—which brought the 
next Mongol visitation (cf. p. 697). Overtaken with a few fol- 
lowers, he gave up, but was allowed to maintain control of the 
three castles of Saizar, Sihyin, and Balaitanos. (The last is not 
mentioned by Magqrizi, but all three are given by Ibn Abii al- 
Fada’il. ) 

P. 682. The fires of rebellion settled, Sunqur was sent to fight 
the Tatars around his district of Sihyiin, ete. And in the year 680 
(p. 688) he asked and received honorable pardon. On his return 
to Egypt (p. 691), he was honorably received by the sultan in 
person. He again assisted in battles against the Tatars (pp. 692, 
694), under Menki-Timir, brother of Abagi (Muir, p. 36), and 
so helped to save the entire Mamlik realm at a most critical time. 
Despite his treasonable letter found with the Tatars (p. 697), he 
was restored to his charge of Sihyin, etc. 

P. 704. The direction of the wind which was to prevail, however, 
is shown by the arrest of several of the emirs because they had 
been with Sunqur in his rebellion. And (p. 728), in the year 684, 
Qalaiiin, ruminating on Sunqur’s treasonable correspondence with 
the Tatars and his failure to answer a summons to the royal 
presence when the sultan had been in his Syrian territory (Sunqur 
had sent his son instead), regarded him as still disaffected and 
dangerous. (A long note is given on his rebellion, p. 728.) In 686, 





12 In Ibn al-Furat, VIII, generally and in the index, he is called al-Malik 
al-‘Adil; but in the first reference (p. 33) the name is as in Magqrizi, 
al-Malik al-Kamil. 
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the sultan sent a large force against him (p. 734). Sunqur, prob- 
ably fearing for the life of his son SamGAr, whom he had sent to 
Qalain and who had been taken to Cairo, gave up. He was 
honorably received by the punitive commander Tarantai, and, on 
the arrival in Egypt, by the sultan himself (p. 735). 


Pp. 762-3. Another harbinger of the storm. Halil, having 
become sultan in 689/1290, imprisoned Sungur in 690. But, 
representations having been made for him, he was released (p. 770). 

P. 781. In 691, Sunqur was egain arrested, with others, and 
bound. There follows in Magrizi an unfortunate blank. But, 
just below, in the year’s necrology (as one might pun in Mamlik 
taste, with accent on the neck/), is the simple statement: Wa-mdta 
‘l-amiru Sunquru ’l-Asqar ‘an sab‘ina sanatan ! 

It was a typical Mamlik death. On p. 782, for the year 692 
(thus with a confusion of dates on which the editor comments in 
a note),’* its manner is recounted: “On the night of the first of 
Muharram, there were brought forth from the jubb some of the 
emirs who were therein. And they were Sunqur al-ASgar ... (and 
six others). And order was given for them to be strangled. And 
they were strangled, all together, until they died.” 

Finally, p. 792, Sunqur received posthumous avengeance and 
vindication from one of the emirs, Baidara’, who had led in the 
assassination of Sultan Halil. The soon to be martyred chief 
conspirator, in proclaiming his justification to Ketboga and his 
other captors, specifically joined to the list of Halil’s iniquities 
(see Muir, p. 46) “his killing of Sunqur al-A8qar.” 

There are two additional references to the son Samgar. In 697 
(p. 847), a wife was bestowed upon him. And, that he was a 
worthy son of his father is proved by a final incident in the stormy 
days following the killing of Sultan Lajin or Ladin in 698/1299 
(p. 868). Samgar, overtaking Kurji in his flight after Tagji had 
been slain for his part in assassinating the sultan, fought with him 
in single combat with lances until help came to dispatch him.** 





18In a summary notation, Ibn al-Furat (VIII, 151) gives his death year 
as 691. 

%* Blochet (see note 10) gives the name of Samgir in his author’s 
version of the incident as Sihib ad-Din son of Sunqur al-ASqar (p. 617 
of Patr. Or. XIV). He renders the names of the two others concerned here as 
Toghatchi and Gurtchi. Quatremére II, 2, 122, renders as Tagdji and 
Kurdji. Other sons of Sunqur are mentioned without name in Ibn Abu 
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And so the curtain drops—until this little monument of dedi- 
cation, left by his son Baibars in 707/1307 (in the second reign 
of Sultan Nasir, son of Qalaiin), and finding a distant resting place 
in the public library in Denver, so unexpectedly resurrected the 
name of Sunqur al-ASqar. He was one of the greatest of the 
Mamlik emirs—great in all their qualities, of martial valor, states- 
manlike ability, and brutality. He was a worthy counterpart of 
many of the European and Crusader knights of his turbulent times, 





al-Fada’il’s account of his rebellion (Blochet, Patr. Or. 14. 474ff.). We 
are told, simply, that before the first contest of arms he sent them for 
safety to Sihyin. 





SOME HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CONSEQUENCES 
OF PROBABLE DISPLACEMENT IN I KINGS 1-2 


LEroy WATERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THESE TWO chapters show numerous marks of their contem- 
porary character, but it is equally plain that they have been freely 
worked over by a later hand. 

The first instance offered in proof is 2:1-9. The section now 
follows Solomon’s sudden elevation to the throne due to Adonijah’s 
conspiracy. But David’s admonition concerning Joab, which 
constitutes the main item, knows nothing of Joab’s prominent 
participation in a conspiracy (1:7, 25), which had every prospect 
of jeopardizing the lives of both Bathsheba and Solomon (1:21), 
and hence of thwarting David’s will much more violently than the 
two historic instances referred to in our passage. This being the 
case, David is also oblivious of the fact that Solomon has an even 
stronger reason on his own account for dealing drastically with 
Joab. Such an alignment of thought is manifestly unreal and 
untrue to the circumstances admitted by the narrative. In order 
to have a structural and explainable place in the text, these verses 
need to come before and not after Adonijah’s conspiracy; and if 
before, then very probably they constitute the main cause of that 
incident. 

David had repeatedly been moved to get rid of his too efficient 
general, but always Joab was too clever and indispensable, too swift 
and forehanded for David to succeed. Now in his old age, word 
had filtered through from the Palace that Solomon had been slated 
for the succession and that the latter had been charged to deal 
with Joab as David had repeatedly wanted to do but could not. 

This was a desperate situation for Joab. Hitherto the dis- 
pleasure of his master had never meant more than his demotion 
from office, but now his life was definitely in jeopardy. Joab’s one 
sure hope of escape lay in his ability to divert the succession. Such 
a course was strictly in line with his previous efforts to thwart the 
will of the king. That is, it was in no sense directed against the 
king’s person, or an attempt to usurp royal power, but only to turn 


it into other channels. 
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Adonijah was a very legitimate candidate for the throne. And 
he may earlier have felt himself destined for that office, but 
Solomon’s official promotion may well have caused him to lose 
heart and so the sentiments now expressed in 2:15 may have been 
genuine on his part at one time. But with the commander of the 
army and David’s oldest priest as ardent supporters on his side 
it was a very different situation. It will be noted that Joab was 
his chief adviser and collaborator (1:7) and the most prominent 
guest at the feast (v. 41). 

This section has often been questioned as unworthy of David, 
and if genuine, as the embittered expression of a doddering old 
man, no longer his real self. But when placed in this earlier 
setting it represents something much more studied and deliberate 
and is so directly in line with the evidence of David’s longstanding 
desire to be rid of Joab as to leave no grounds to doubt its genuine- 
ness. David had never caught up with Joab, and as he sees old 
age fast approaching, he realizes that he probably never can. But 
the thought of a young man on the throne offers to his mind the 
chance for vengeance which had so long rankled in his soul. The 
passage now dramatically links up with all that follows. 

The second misplaced section is 2: 13-23. It is indeed incredible, 
as has been well said,’ that Adonijah, after his plot had been foiled 
and he himself placed under suspended sentence of death, would 
have had the foolhardiness and effrontery to ask for the latest 
accession to Solomon’s newly acquired harem. It thus appears, as it 
stands, to be palpably a device to shield Solomon from any seeming 
harshness for murdering his brother in cold blood. But there is no 
need to regard it as unauthentic or pure invention. For if placed 
before Solomon’s accession it appears in a far different light with 
every mark of genuineness, where it fits effectively into the schemes 
of the wily Joab. 

Adonijah’s request of Bathsheba (v. 15) served then a double 
purpose designed on the one hand to allay suspicion that he had 
any further aspirations for the throne, and to make what appeared 
on the face of it to be an innocent request, namely, that the aged 
king bequeath his Shunammite nurse to him as wife. Two things 
are thus made clear: first, that the maiden had not yet become a 
real member of David’s harem (confirmed by 1: 4b), and second, 





1Cf. Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, 336. 
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at that time Solomon had no more claim upon her than Adonijah. 
And had Bath-Sheba made the request of the king it might well 
have been granted. It is indeed very possible that Adonijah was 
led to believe that his request had been approved. But in that case, 
should the king die before Solomon was crowned king, the king’s 
death would determine the status of the maiden as potentially a 
member of the harem, and to possess her would be tantamount to 
having taken over the king’s latest wife. 

Actually Bath-Sheba never went to the king, but instead im- 
mediately conferred with her son Solomon, and the two decided 
that this request had ulterior motives on the throne; they seem to 
have been strengthened in this opinion by the fact that apparently 
they already knew that Joab and Abiathar were consorting with 
Adonijah (2:2). 

Adonijah’s feast was not therefore unexpected. And the visit of 
Bathsheba, Nathan, and Benaiah to the king (in Ch. 1) looks like 
a dress rehearsal for such an eventuality. It was only a question 
whether Adonijah would make his bid for the throne before David’s 
death. In that case it would be necessary to be ready to proclaim 
Solomon king before David’s demise. 

The sequel goes to show that there was little danger of this 
happening. The strategy of utilizing the Shunammite called for 
waiting for the king’s death. Adonijah’s dinner was to be sure 
under suspicion because the court party had not been invited. Yet 
even this might have been allowed to pass, but unfortunately some 
of the guests who had imbibed too freely at the feast (1:25) called 
out “ Long live King Adonijah.” The palace decided to act at once. 
The outcome reveals Adonijah taken completely by surprise. The 
absence of any military preparations to offset the palace guard shows 
that he was leisurely building up his cause, pending the king’s 
death. The sequel as stated in Ch. 1 is correct except that 2:25 
should now directly follow 1: 51. 

A third passage out of order is 2: 28-31, 34. It is placed where 
it is because of the present position of 2:1-9, but it does not 
account for Joab’s sudden fear. As the narrative now stands at 
this point, no one had been executed for participation in the con- 
spiracy. Adonijah had been paroled on good behavior and Abiathar 
had only been demoted and pensioned off. Why should Joab at 
this juncture have fled to the altar? The fact that Adonijah had 
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just been executed on another charge entirely, was certainly not 
calculated to arouse his fears. On the contrary, the events as stated 
were distinctly of a kind to have quieted any qualms he might have 
had. Moreover, if his action was due to having learned of David’s 
admonitions to Solomon concerning himself this also makes his 
action too late. As a matter of fact the “report” (2:28) applies 
indifferently to the preceding official acts of the king (2: 25-26) ; 
but it does have an integral, rational place after 1:49. Vss. 43b-48 
are the report of Jonathan and as a result all the guests flee in 
terror. If Joab ever needed to flee to the altar that was the time, 
and not after the other chief conspirators had gotten off with their 
lives. It is also in its proper place if Joab was the chief conspirator. 
And if he was not, there was no motive for him to have fled to 
the altar. This arrangement confirms and supports the changed 
order of 2: 1-9 and indicates that the execution of both Joab and 
Adonijah took place at about the same time, immediately after the 
feast. 

The fourth and last item involves a single verse (1:3) and the 
problem of the displacement of a single letter. It reads: “ And they 
found Abishag the Shunammite.” This is no proper introduction 
of a person’s name in Hebrew (cf. Ruth 1:1b-2; Jd. 3:9, 15; 
I Sam. 9:1; 16:1-13; Job 1:1). It lacks above all a primary 
essential in such matters, namely, family identification; and 
especially in the case of an unmarried daughter, this factor was so 
important that with it present any other personal name could be 
entirely dispensed with. A case in point is that of “ Jephthah’s 
daughter,” who, although long locally celebrated, is known by no 
other epithet. 

We know further that the Shunammite’s real name was at least 
not Abishag. The LXX (8, B) reads Afeooa(c), that is, WIN 
Abishai. This is, however, still more questionable. Nowhere else 
is this known as the name of a woman. It was, on the other hand, 
best known contemporaneously as the name of one of David’s chief 
heroes, the brother of Jaob. The change from Abishai to Abishag 
seems to have been a belated recognition of this fact. Yet the 
change does not solve the main problem of family identification, 
and fortunately it has not hidden from us the masculine name 
Abishai. 

If the original source dealing with the Shunammite the statement 
ran approximately as in 1: 3 and if a word of two letters ending in 
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n preceded the name, the first having been obscured, it would have 
been very natural for a later copyist to have surmised that the sign 
ms of the direct object preceded the proper name, as indeed it 
should, and so have supplied the 3; but if the original letter had 
been 2 instead, the sign of the object would not have been needed, 
and we should have then read *O31W7 °W°S8 M3 the daughter of 
Abishai the Shunammite, which would meet all the requirements of 
our problem, with the result that we should not know the personal 
name of the maiden from this context, and there would be no reason 
to expect it. 

As the account now stands it starts out as though the Shunam- 
mite maiden was to be made the center of the picture, but her 
importance swiftly dwindles to that of merely mitigating the bar- 
barity of Solomon’s murder of his brother. From the foregoing, 
we now see that the attempt to usurp the throne did gather around 
the person of the maiden in a way that made her unwittingly a 
focal point, and the attempt to use her became the undoing of the 
conspirators, by arousing the suspicions of the court party and 
enabling them to frustate the plot at a strategic moment, and thus 
save the throne for Solomon. 

As the most beautiful maiden in all Israel, as the person who 
ministered directly to Israel’s greatest king in his last moments, 
whose hand was sought by a royal prince in order to strengthen 
his claim to the throne, as the person who thereby unwittingly gave 
the signal that sealed the fate both of the pretender and the com- 
mander of the army, and so determined the succession of Israel’s 
most magnificent king, why does she thus suddenly disappear from 
the narrative without further trace? The answer may be partially 
seen in the displacement of Adonijah’s request for the maiden after 
he has been defeated, that is, for the purpose of shielding Solomon. 
But when the Adonijah episode has been put in its proper order, 
it is evident that Solomon could not thereafter have taken the 
status of the Shunammite for granted, since there were other royal 
princes to be guarded against. The normal thing would have 
been to have assumed her inclusion in the harem taken over by 
Solomon. But her position at the palace was from the start such 
a special one that we have no right to assume so abrupt an end 
to the original story. The sequel was, we must suppose, purposely 
omitted. The compiler could have avoided all abruptness and at the 
same time have closed the incident if it had been possible to say 
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that she became a member of the harem of Solomon. The fact 
that this is not recorded, makes it probable that it did not occur. 

There are also other items omitted from the events connected 
with Solomon’s succession, as told in I Kings 1-2 that call for 
comment. First, although it is said that he sat on the throne of 
David, there is no mention of a crown, or of his coronation. 
Second, there is no mention of his taking over the royal harem. 
To be sure, this latter was not a public occasion, but inasmuch as 
it was the point where the status of the Shunammite would natu- 
rally have been clarified had she remained at the palace, its omission 
may be significant. Now, it so happens that all of these items are 
to be found in the Song of Songs. 

The crown and the coronation are mentioned in S. of S. 3:11, 
where the official act is attributed to the queen mother. Since it 
doubtless took place after the death of David, this was very natural. 
But the name of Bathsheba had been so linked with adultery and 
murder, on her elevation to the harem, that it may well have been 
felt that her association with the official initiation of Israel’s most 
glorious king did not add to his lustre. 

The taking over of the harem is mentioned in the same verse. 
The word translated “espousals” (031M) although a azag 
Aeyopevov is a collective that aptly applies to that ceremony. And 
it is precisely at this point in the Song that it provides for Solo- 
mon’s first formal greeting to the Shunammite in a clearly indi- 
cated harem scene. 

It will doubtless be objected that Shulammite and Shunammite 
are not the same thing, to which one can readily agree. A recent 
proposal that Shulammite is used in the poem as a kind of feminine 
of Solomon seems highly attractive. But this is manifestly found 
in the latest redaction of the Song. The possibility of earlier and 
later forms of the poem are now recognized. The oldest available 
form of the text has Shunammite (Hexapla, LXX; LXX B, reads 
“ Shumannite,” as it also does in 2 K. 4: 12, 25, 36). There is no 
difficulty at all in explaining a later form (Shulamite) as due to 
subsequent influence of the name Solomon. But there appears to 
be no ground whatever for a change backwards from an original 
Shulammith. Nor does the number of later interpreters who have 





7 Cf. AJSL 56. 84-89. 
* Cf. Eissfeldt, Hinleitung in das A. T. 535. 
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explained the 1 from associating the name with Solomon have any 
bearing on the older form of the name which, so far as is known, 
was Shunammite, 

For reasons already stated, we have no need to look for a name 
Abishag. There is, however, another epithet that specifically and 
unmistakably identifies the Shunammite in the Song and in the 
book of Kings. The maiden in Kings was not only beautiful but 
she had been chosen after a nation-wide search; she is described 
by a term that can only mean “ superlatively beautiful” (Ty 75° 
TIND). 

In the Song the daughters of Jerusalem (presumably the ladies 
of the royal harem) always address the maiden as “the fairest 
among women.” This has to be either pure fantasy or else a unique 
historical fact. The historical fact is supplied for us in Kings. 

Furthermore, another person in the Song traditionally regarded 
as Solomon, who addresses the maiden, does so regularly by repeat- 
ing the word “ beautiful ”; the rest of his remarks may be viewed 
as an attempt, not always successful, to elaborate on that epithet. 

The Song therefore does seem to require connection with the 
Shunammite in Kings, and when it is so connected, it not only 
supplies the sequel to the story of that person in Kings, but it 
requires her withdrawal from Solomon’s harem. No interpretation 
of the last chapter of the Song, in the traditional setting, has 
ever been able to come to any other conclusion, Franz Delitzsch 
having put the argument into classical form. 

In the same traditional setting, the Song, without change in 
the consonantal text, is able legitimately to supply adequate and 
sufficient grounds upon which the maiden’s release could safely 
have been granted by Solomon, so as to have solved a troublesome 
court problem, without rebuff to the king or loss of royal dignity. 
This is accomplished on the initiative of the Shunammite by re- 
vealing first to the court ladies a personal loyalty that separates 
her from the king by a bond that is as strong as death. At first 
the court ladies meet her claims with open sarcasm and challenging 
disdain, but are gradually won over to become curious inquirers, 
then eager listeners, and finally sympathetic partizans and sup- 
porters. And when this is all perfectly clear to all his wives, 
Solomon himself appears to have seen the light, for her release 
follows immediately. 

Thus the restoration of the historical setting of the Song permits 
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the utilization of all the motivation and details of the poem, and 
nothing extraneous is required to elucidate it. 

So far as Solomon is concerned, it contains what he might now 
be expected to say to the maiden upon taking over the harem. 
There is no romance element, or wooing, or wedding. He greets 
and welcomes her by singling her out and assuring her of his 
favor and by attempted caresses, on the assumption that of course 
she would be honored by such attention. Her presence is recognized 
by physical appraisal and gestures of taking possession (4:16) of 
newly acquired property. Only when she shrinks from him and 
begins to inform the harem of her devotion to an absent youth of 
her own rank (1:7) does Solomon make a slight effort to gain 
her favor by an offer of jewelry (1:10-11). The rest is mainly 
repetition, principally for the purpose of allowing the poet to pre- 
sent in highly dramatic form and in exquisite lyrical poetry the 
reasons why and how Solomon’s official welcome turned out to be 
an unofficial farewell. To the compiler of Kings such matters had 
no interest and to have recorded them would have seemed deroga- 
tory to the glory of the Great King. The writer of the Song, on the 
other hand, revels in these very details, since by playing them up 
under the brightest lights that his poetry can devise, he could 


thereby bedim and belittle the empty glitter of Solomon. For if 
there were those who honored Solomon, it was mostly men of later 
ages who had not experienced his oppressiveness. But if there were 
those who dispised him, it was a still larger number in Israel who 
had actually suffered under his heavy yoke. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF SYMBOLS FOR THE VOWELS 
IN THE ALPHABETS DERIVED FROM 
THE PHOENICIAN * 


FRANK R. BLAKE 
JOHNS HopKINS UNIVERSITY 


ALL WRITING originated in primitive man’s natural attempt to 
picture objects, ideas, and events, as exemplified in Amerindian 
pictographs. Out of this grew ideographic writing, in which 
pictures are employed to denote specific objects or ideas, and sec- 
ondarily the sound complexes or words denoting these objects and 
ideas, as in Akkadian cuneiform, Egyptian hieroglyphic, and 
Chinese. The most natural development of this ideographic writing 
is in the direction of syllabic writing, in which ideograms denoting 
words of one syllable become, through the rebus principle, the signs 
for syllabic sounds in addition to being signs for objects and ideas. 
This is the line of development followed, for example, by cuneiform 





+In considering the conclusions reached in this article, it must be borne 
in mind that progress in the early development of any human activity is 
largely the result of two principles, viz., accident and imitation. Outright 
invention, which breaks away from a previous line of development, is likely 
to be comparatively rare, and conditioned by specially favoring circum- 
stances. It is so especially in the development of systems of the written 
symbols of language (cf. Taylor’s Alphabet, Vol. II, pp. 362-373). 

The sole examples of invention in the development here sketched, and 
these inventions are really resultants of the discovery of latent possibilities 
in already existing material, are the invention of the Canaanite (Phoeni- 
cian) alphabet on the basis of the Egyptian alphabetic signs, and the in- 
vention of complete independent vowel writing by the Greeks on the basis 
of syllables beginning with Semitic consonart signs that had no value in 
Greek. 

With the exception of the starting point of the present investigation, 
namely the derivation of the Hebrew vowel writing from Nestorian, which 
is a generally accepted fact, all the conclusions in this paper, unless other- 
wise indicated, were arrived at independently. Later I found a number of 
those which relate to the Semitic scripts substantiated by the opinions of 
earlier writers, notably in Abbé Martin’s La Massore chez les Syriens 
(1875) and in Hartwig Hirschfeld’s article “The Dot in Semitic Palae- 
ography ” (1920). I also find that I am in agreement with Spiegel with 
respect to the Greek origin of the Avestan vowel system; cf. Vergl. Gram. 
(Leipzig, 1882), 11. I am under the impression that Haug has expressed 
a similar view, but I cannot now locate his statement. 
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and Chinese. Egyptian writing, on the other hand, pursued an 
entirely different course. When it advanced to the stage of phonetic 
writing, the signs were regarded not as syllabic symbols, but as 
signs for the consonants of the syllable, the accompanying vowel 
sounds being ignored. This peculiarity led naturally in the case 
of monosyllabic words with a single consonant, or of those originally 
consisting of several consonants which through phonetic change 
had been reduced to a single consonant, to the development of signs 
for single consonantal sounds; in other words, to alphabetic 
symbols.” 

Neither the Babylonians nor the Egyptians realized the advance 
they had made in the science of phonetic writing, or if they did 
were restrained by convention and tradition from making full use 
of it. We find the germ of an independent system of vocalic writing 
in the Akkadian cuneiform, where signs for the vowels a, i, e, u 
were developed to indicate these sounds when initial, but these 
were apparently never regarded as different in character from the 
syllabic signs containing one or more consonants, and this promising 
beginning was never fully developed.* The Egyptians of the New 
Empire (1550-1150 B. c.) developed a syllabic orthography, the 





*Cf. Diringer, L’Alfabeto nella Storia della Civilta (Firenze, 1937), 
9-135; 178-195: Jensen, Die Schrift (Gliickstadt u. Hamburg, 1935), 10-54; 
58-87; 128-143; Taylor, The Alphabet (London, 1883), 1-69; Erman, 
Agyptische Gram. (Berlin, 1894), §§ 4-62; 2. Aufl., 1902, §§ 4-60; 3. and 4. 
Aufl. 1911, 1928, §§ 16-74: Sethe, Vom Bilde zum Buchstaben (Leipzig, 
1939). 

* The failure of the Assyro-Babylonian vowel signs to develop into a sys- 
tem of vowel writing divorced from their syllabic value is probably due to 
the fact that it is difficult, perhaps impossible (cf., however, note 5), for a 
syllabic system of writing to develop organically signs for single consonants 
unassociated with vowels, in connection with which consonant signs the 
vowels could be used. The orthography of Babylonian and Assyrian, how- 
ever, shows many attempts to extend the use of the vowel signs. They are 
employed as phonetic complement: 

a) in open syllables in connection with a syllabic sign having the same 
vocalic ending to denote a long vowel, medial or final, e. g., li-da-a-nu, 
ni-i-ru, be-e-lu, nu-u-nu ; ki-i, mu-u-di-e; 

b) in long closed syllables only with a, e. g., ta-a-am-ta; 

ec) at the beginning of a word before a syllabic sign beginning with the same 
vowel to emphasize the vowel quality of the initial without regard to 
its quantity, e. g., a-al, i-in, i-is-ta-lal, e-en-tu, u-us-ziz; 
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idea of which was perhaps based on, or at least influenced by, the 
model of the syllabic Akkadian,* for the more accurate spelling 
of proper names, but it never came into general use for writing the 


language. 
It was reserved for later borrowers to take full advantage of the 





d) before the initial of a closed syllable beginning with a, after a hetero- 
geneous vowel, e. g., ki-a-am, ti-a-am-tu 

(cf. Delitzsch. Assyrische Gram., 1. Aufl. [Berlin, 1889] §10; 2. Aufl. 

[Berlin, 1906] § 18). 

Dr. A. Sachs of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, who 
is making a special study of Akkadian dialects, is my authority for the 
statement that there is considerable variation in the use and significance 
of the vowel signs in the various dialects, local, periodic, and stylistic, e. g., 
c) above in Old Babylonian denotes initial Aleph; cf. A. Ungnad, Babylo- 
nisch-Assyrische Gram., 2. Aufl. [Miinchen, 1926] § 3d.; the vowel signs in 
b) and d) may also in some cases have a similar signification. 

Professor Julius Lewy of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, has called my 
attention to the fact that in Middle Assyrian we find an interesting exten- 
sion of this scriptio plena in the direction of a more complete vowel writing. 
Here final long vowels are in the majority of cases marked with vowel sign, 
practically always if there is enough space in the line for the extra sign; 
long vowels of all qualities in closed syllables are often specially marked, 
e.g., not only ga-a-at, but si-i-it, me-e-it, ub-ta-e-ru-u-us; short vowels in 
both open and closed syllables are also occasionally so marked, e.g. tu-w- 
qa-a =tuga’a (only case in open syllable), tu-u-ud-3ab (cf. Lewy, Das 
Verbum in den altassyrischen Gesetzen, [Berlin, 1921] 6f.; and review of 
the same by Landsberger, OLZ, 1924, 719ff.). That this orthographical 
peculiarity indicates an extension of plene writing in the direction of 
writing all long vowels with a distinctive vowel sign is clear; but whether 
it denotes a tendency to write all vowels, long or short, with a distinctive 
sign, would seem problematic. 

“Cf. W. Max Miiller, Asien und Europa (Leipzig, 1893) 58-91; W. F. 
Albright, The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography (1934). 

Two principles are involved in this vocalization, viz., 

a) the employment of the dual sign y and the consonant w as matres 
lectionis for i and u respectively, which imperfect method of vocaliza- 
tion was in use 2000 B. C. or earlier; 

b) the employment of the consonantal spelling of monosyllabic Egyptian 
words, usually nouns or pronouns, as syllabic signs; this second 
principle was a later development, and perhaps, as stated above, 
owed either its origin or its fuller development to the influence of 
Akkadian syllabic writing. 

In the fully developed system of syllabic orthography in the New Em- 
pire the first principle is combined with the second. Cf. Albright, op. cit., 
27 f. 
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principles the Babylonians and Egyptians had developed. The 
Persians, for example, carried the syllabic principle through to its 
ultimate conclusion, developing out of the complicated Babylonian 
writing, a syllabary consisting entirely of simple syllables.’ The 
Semites in contact with the Egyptians, the Canaanites of south and 
west Palestine, have the distinction of first utilizing the principle 
of alphabetic writing which had been stumbled upon by the Egyp- 
tians, and which lay ready for use in their complicated script. This 
was accomplished not by using the twenty-odd Egyptian signs for 
single consonants with their Egyptian values, but by employing 
symbols based on hieroglyphic signs with new, more or less arbitrary 
consonantal values. One result of this invention, which may be 
approximately dated at 1500 B.c.,° was the development among 





5Cf. A. Meillet, Grammaire du Vieuw Perse (Paris, 1915), 33-41; 
Diringer, op. cit., 227-230; Jensen, op. cit., 76-85. This script, which had 
its origin at least as early as the last part of the sixth century B. C. (cf. 
Jensen, op. cit., 81), has apparently progressed a step further than pure 
syllabic writing, as the characters denoting a syllables, may also be used as 
signs for the consonants alone (cf. op. cit.,76-85). Sethe regards the de- 
velopment of purely alphabetic signs for consonants from a purely syllabic 
writing as impossible (cf. Vom Bilde zum Buchstaben, 44), and if he is 
right, this development may be due to the influence of some Semitic con- 
sonantal script, probably Aramaic. It would seem possible, however, for 
the users of a syllabic script, through wrong division of the phonetic con- 
tent of such combinations as ba-a (= bd or ba), to conceive the idea that 
the first sign stood for the first element of the syllable, viz., b, and that the 
second element of the syllable, viz., a was indicated by the second sign 
alone; and on this basis to develop a complete alphabet. 

* Cf. Sethe, Der Ursprung des Alphabets, Nachrichten von d. Gesellschaft 
d. Wissenschaften zu Gdéttingen, 1916, 88-161, especially 119f., 127f., 
140 f.; Die neuentdeckte Sinai-Schrift u. d. Entstehung d. semitischen 
Schrift, op. cit., 1917, 437-475; H. Grimme, Althebriiische Inschriften vom 
Sinai, 1923, Darmstadt, Hagen i. W., Gotha, 82-85; Sethe, Vom Bilde eum 
Buchstaben, Chap. 5; Jensen, op. cit., 170-193; Diringer, op. cit., 237-330; 
ef. also the discussion of De Rougé’s hypothesis in Taylor, op. cit., Vol. I, 
88-157. 

An interesting parallel to the process by which the Phoenician alphabet 
was derived from the Egyptian script is presented by the Meroitic alphabetic 
writing, an independent development, about fifteen centuries later, from 
Demotic Egyptian: cf. Sethe’s second article above, 468-470; Diringer, op. 
cit., 231-234; Jensen, op. cit., 54-57. This script, perhaps through Greek 
influence, has developed independent signs for some of the vowels (cf. 
Jensen, 55). 
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the northern Canaanites of Ugarit (about 1400 B. c.)* of an alpha- 
betic script based on the cuneiform signs. 

The South Canaanite alphabet was, in agreement with its parent 
Egyptian script, a purely consonantal form of writing without any 
indication of vocalism. It was sooner or later adopted by all the 
Semitic peoples and served for many centuries the purposes of all 
these peoples, without the addition of any vowel symbols. The 
fact that the roots of Semitic words, i.e., the part that remained 
unchanged in the processes of derivation and inflection, consisted 
exclusively of consonants, the vowels playing largely the part of 
derivational or inflectional elements, is probably responsible for 
this, as well as for the fact that the Semitic peoples remained so 
long satisfied with such an imperfect system. As a matter of fact, 
even modern Semitic scripts, Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, omit by 
preference the vowel signs which all of them have developed. 
Moreover, the alphabet of the North Canaanites of Ugarit (Ras 
Samra) which is based on cuneiform, is not syllabic but consonantal 
like the majority of Semitic scripts.® 





7 Cf. Jensen, op. cit., 86f.; Diringer, op. cit., 264-272; J. Friedrich, Ras 
Shamra (= Der Alte Orient 33 1 and 2 (1933); Z. S. Harris, Ras Shamra, 
Smithsonian Inst. Report for 1937, 479-502 (bibliography 501-2). The 
three signs for Aleph have apparent syllabic value, viz. ’a, ’i, ’u or a’, #’, 
u’; they were probably, however, regarded as signs for three different con- 
sonants (so Albright). 

® Prof. Lewy thinks the apparent indifference to vowel exhibited by certain 
cuneiform signs in Old Assyrian may perhaps represent an outcropping in 
a non-Semitic script of the strong Semitic feeling of the non-essential 
character of vowels. He has kindly furnished the following references: 


tum (Th.-D. No. 119) used also for tim, and tam CCT IV, 16c, 13; 33b, 21; 
TC 34, 8; TC II, 23, 13; 27, 18; BIN IV, 230, 17. 

tim (Th.-D. No. 59) used also for tum, tam, BIN IV, 106, 14; 210, 11; 
Jena 269, 23, ete. 

tam (Th.-D. No. 265) used also for tum, tim, TC II, 7, 35; 77, 6; ete. 

lim (Th.-D No. 228) used also for lum, lam, TC II, 70, 10; ete. 

nim, num (Th.-D. No. 220) used also for nam, TC II, 23, 30; ete. 

sar (Th.-D. No. 159) used also for sur (old Ass. n. pr. Mi-Sur-rabi) 

BIN = Babylonian Inscriptions in the Collection of James B. Nies, Vol. IV: 

A. T. Clay, Letters and Transactions from Cappadocia, 1921. CCT = Cunei- 

form Texts from Cappadocian Tablets in the British Museum. Jena = 

Texte der Hilprecht Sammlung der Universitit Jena. TC = rchlettes Cap- 

padociennes, Paris. 

It is to be noted that practically all these instances occur in the case of 
final vowels with mimmation. The supposition of any influence by any 


8 
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The first development towards vowel writing in the Semitic 
scripts was in the use of so-called matres lectionis to indicate long 
vowels. These signs were developed from the historical spelling 
of consonants which had become silent as the result of contraction, 
and which came to be regarded as the sign of the long vowel 
resulting from the contraction. Thus such words as Semitic tawm 
“day ” written in consonantal script i-u-m, which in Hebrew con- 
tracted to 16m, gave rise to the use in Hebrew of the consonant- 
sign « for the vowel 0. The consonants so employed are %, u, 
* (Aleph), h, and in Neo-Punic ‘ (Ain). Matres lectiones are not 
found in Minaeo-Sabean, Lihyanic, Thamudic, or Safaitic inscrip- 
tions, or in the Ethiopic script, nor do they occur in Phoenician 
proper.® We find their use developing in both early Canaanite 
(Hebrew, Moabite) and Aramaic inscriptions, beginning with the 
tenth century B.c. (Gezer calendar), though these early apparent 
matres lectionis occur almost exclusively for final vowels or for 
medial vowels contracted from diphthongs originally ending in i 
or u, and may in many cases be only historical spelling. Early 
examples of genuine matres lectionis are Op (Hadad 2), Ws 
(Panammu 7, 11 and elsewhere), N13 (cf. Eth. ‘addi, Phoen. Ty), 
197 (Siloam 2, 4). These vowel letters become increasingly 
common in the later Aramaic papyri and inscriptions (Elephantine, 
Palmyrene, Nabataean),’° and reach a fuller development in Bib- 





Semitic consonantal script is precluded by the time of the Old Assyrian 
inscriptions (circa 2000 B. C.). 

®° Cf. Hommel, Siid-Arabische Chrest. (Miinchen, 1893) §7; F. V. Win- 
nett, A Study of the Lihyanite and Thamudic Inscriptions (= University of 
Toronto Studies, Oriental Series, No. 3), Toronto, 1937, texts passim (the 
use of Aleph as apparent m. 1. in such proper names as Gdrit, spelled }-r-t 
and h-’-r-t must be simply historical spelling, cf., 35, 36); Halévy, “ Essai 
sur les Inscriptions du Safa,” Journal Asiatique, 7 sér., 9 (1882), 462f.; 
Littmann, Zur Entzifferung d. Safa-Inschriften (Leipzig, 1901), Wérter- 
verzeichnis, 73-76 (the omission of the semi-vowel in the diphthongs aj and 
au in Thamudic and Safaitic denotes contraction to é and 6; the final hA in 
Safaitic is suffix of 3 sg.); Dillmann, Gram. d. Athiop. Spr., 2. Aufl. 
(Leipzig, 1889), 21, 22; Z. 8S. Harris, A Gram. of the Phoenician Language 
(Phila., 1936) § 4: for unvocalized Ethiopic cf. Deutsche Aksum-Eapedi- 
tion, Bd. IV von E. Littmann (Berlin, 1913), No. 7, pp. 10, 11. 

1° Cf. Diringer, Le Iscrizioni Antico-Ebraiche Palestinesi 4; Lidzbarski, 
Handb. d. Nordsem. Epigraphik, 389-391, sub &, 7, 4° Y, also 393-395; 
Ungnad, Aramiische Papyrus aus Elephantine (Leipzig, 1911), texts 
passim and Glossar, 118-119. 
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lical Hebrew, Samaritan, Christian Palestinian Aramaic, Syriac, 
Jewish Aramaic (Biblical, Targumic, Talmudic), and classical 
Arabic.** They appear also in the Sassanian Pahlavi inscriptions.*? 
In some cases their use is extended to denote short vowels as well 
as long, so u in Syriac, u, ¢ and occasionally ’ (78®) in Babylonian 
Talmud and Jewish Palestinian (cf. Hebrew D°8°Y Gen. 2, 25).% 
Later in Mandaic, Mongolian alphabets, and Yiddish, complete 
systems of vowel writing are based on them (cf. below pp. 404, 411). 

It is, of course, possible to assume an independent development 
of matres lectionis in several or all of the various languages in 
which they occur, when these languages were faced with the prob- 
lem of better vowel indication; and it would seem not unlikely 
that we must posit such an independent development for early 
Hebrew and early Aramaic. Their complete absence, however, 
from the whole South Semitic group except classical Arabic indi- 
cates that matres lectionis are not a necessary development of the 
Semitic consonantal script, and lends support to the view that 
a complete system of such signs indicating long vowels in all 
positions, and its consistent use, may have originated at a specific 
time in a single alphabet, and been copied by other forms of 
writing that stood in some special connection with the inventing 


script. The interrelations, however, of the various methods of 
indicating vowels in this way which are presented by the different 
scripts are not clear, and their study must be reserved for a special 
investigation. 

Another specifically Semitic development is the use in the Syriac 
script of dots above or below the line of consonants to denote 
general differences in vocalization, as for example a fuller vocaliza- 





For more fully developed systems of m. l. cf. Bauer u. Leander, Hist. 
Gram. d. Hebr. Spr. (Halle, a. 8., 1918), 91, 92; Néldeke, Syrische Gram., 2 
Aufl. (Leipzig, 1898), 5, 6; Wright-De Goeje, A Grammar of the Arabic 
Lang. (Cambridge, 1896), 1, 7; Marti, Gram d. Biblisch-Aramdischen Spr., 
2, Aufl. (Berlin, 1911), 5, 6; Dalman, Gram. d. Jiidisch-Paldstinischen 
Aramiisch, 2. Aufl. (Leipzig, 1905), § 12; Petermann, Brevis Linguae 
Samaritanae Gram. (Berolini, 1873); 3; Schulthess, Gram. d. Christlich- 
Palistinischen Aramidisch (Tiibingen, 1924), 7-10. 

12 Cf. Haug, An Introductory Essay on the Pahlavi Language (Bombay 
and London, 1870), 44. 

8 Cf. Néldeke, op. cit., 5; Margolis, Lehrb. d. Aram. Spr. d. Babylonischen 
Talmuds (Miinchen, 1910), 4, 5; Dalman, op. cit., 71. 
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tion characterized by an a-sound from a weaker characterized by 
t or e.*4 

The more or less chaotic system of points indicating vowel 
differences which is found in certain Christian Palestinian Aramaic 
manuscripts is derived from this Syriac dot system.*® 

When the Semitic consonantal alphabet was adopted by the 
Greeks, certainly long before 590 B.c. (Abu Simbel) and probably 
as early as the eighth century (Hymettos) ;** it came into the 
possession of a people to whom, on account of the different genius 
of their language, the consonantal sounds no longer occupied the 
position of peculiar prominence which they enjoyed in all the 
Semitic languages. To these people vocalic sounds were just as 
important parts of words as consonantal sounds, and it was only 
natural that these sounds should be given independent expression. 
Accordingly, we find in the early Greek inscriptions, signs which 
were originally consonantal in character employed to denote the 
vowels in all positions. The Semitic Aleph (glottal catch) is 
employed for a, He (h, laryngeal surd spirant) for e (originally 
both long and short), Heth (h, probably a laryngeal surd spirant 
more violent than h) becomes @, though its origin is reflected in 
the fact that it is also used for a time to indicate an h-sound; Yod 
(t, palatal semivowel) and Waw (wu, labial semivowel) become 
respectively the symbols for 1 and u, Ain (sonant laryngeal spirant) 
somewhat surprisingly assumes the function of 0. This develop- 
ment in general is doubtless due to the fact that the Greeks did 
not pronounce these Semitic consonantal sounds when they stood 
as initial before vowels, and so they became the signs for the 
vowels that followed. It is most likely that the vowel values of the 
vowel signs were developed in accordance with the acrophonic 
principle, which the Greeks learned from the Egyptians, either 
directly, or indirectly through the Phoenicians.*’ On this theory 





14 Cf. Abbé Martin, “ La Massore chez les Syriens,” Journal Asiatique, 7 
série 5 (1875), 98-110; R. Duval, Grammaire Syriaque (Paris, 1881), 
61-67; Nédldeke, Syr. Gram. 6, 7. 

18 Cf. Schulthess, op. cit., 9-11. 

16 Cf. Carpenter, “Antiquity of the Greek Alphabet,” AJA 37 (1933), 25; 
Blegen, “Inscriptions on Geometric Pottery from Hymettos,” ibid. 38 
(1934), 27; Tod, “ The Progress of Greek Epigraphy,” Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 59 (1939), 246-247. 

17 So Sethe, Die neuentd. Sinaischrift, 471 f. 

The principle of acrophony, i.e., the employment of the picture symbol of 
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the Greek value of Ain is here said to be due to a pronunciation 
oin, presumed on the fact that laryngeals in some Semitic dialects 
change a to o."* 

It is not impossible that the o value of Ain is independent of 
any Semitic value of the sign, and is developed by acrophony 
from the Greek translation of Ain, viz., 6¢@aAyds, the form of the 
leiter suggesting the word, just as similarly the English name of 0 
(naught, zero) has been changed in colloquial English to ought, o 
as a result of the suggestion of its form. Note, moreover, that 
the name Ain or Oin is not preserved as the name of the letter.’® 

The Greek alphabet, as is well known, is the parent of all the 
alphabets of Europe (Latin, Slavic, etc.), and also of the Coptic 
alphabet of Egypt; therefore all these alphabets get their system 
of vowel writing from the Greeks.*® Moreover, the conquests of 
Alexander at the end of the 4th century B.c. carried the Greek 
alphabet with its vowel writing into Persia and Northwest India, 
where consonantal forms of writing based on some Aramaic script 
had already probably long been in vogue, and the vowel systems of 
both the Iranian and Indian alphabets as well as the offshoots of 
the latter in Farther India, the East Indies, and the Philippines, 
though they are perhaps based on the Semitic matres lectionis ’*, u, 
and 1, probably owe their completion to the stimulus of the Greek 
system. In the Iranian alphabet in which the Avesta is written 





a word for its initial sound, apparently originated in the Egyptian script, 
as a secondary development based on the alphabetic signs, where the ideo- 
gram and the initial consonant were identical. Following this model ideo- 
grams of words containing more than one consonant were similarly employed 
to indicate their initial sound. This principle first manifests itself in the 
Egyptian secret script which goes back to the sixteenth century B. C. or 
earlier (cf. Sethe, op. cit., 472-474). It apparently played an important 
part in the development of the Phoenician alphabet from the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs (cf. ibid., 470-472). 

18 Cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss 1 (Berlin, 1908), § 74, d; 8, ¥.- 

#° Albright suggests that probably the fact that o was the only vowel 
without a special sign, and Ain was the only Semitic letter without a Greek 
value, played a part in fixing the value of the sign. He thinks also the 
shorter and probably older word Sua, which has the same initial as 
6p0ahués, is perhaps more likely to have suggested itself as a substitute for 
the Semitic name Ain. 

*° Cf. Diringer, L’Alfabeto, 371-400; 461-490; 521-546; Jensen, op. cit., 
314-397; Taylor, op, cit., 2. 124-227. 
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(which seems to date at least from the sixth century A. D.),”* the 
vowels have independent signs in all positions; in the Indian 
alphabets (from Acoka, 250 B. c. onward) ** and their descendants, 
only initial vowels have independent signs, intermediate vowels, 
except a, which is indicated by the consonant sign without modifi- 
cation, being denoted by secondary marks attached above or below 
the line of consonants. In the Iranian, the Greek system of inde- 
pendent vowel signs has been adopted in its entirety, in the Indian 
we have apparently the result of a more conservative modification 
of the primitive Semitic consonantal writing. 

The Armenian and Georgian alphabets, whose consonantal signs 
seem to be based on Iranian forms (Sassanian, Pahlavi) earlier 
_ than the Avestan, have complete independent vowel systems like the 
Avestan. There is a tradition that both the Armenian and one of 
the Georgian systems were invented by St. Mesrob, circa 400 a. D., 
after consultation with several learned Greeks, “on the pattern 
of the Greek writing.” As these alphabets seem to be based not 
on Greek letters, but on the Iranian, the above phrase in the 
traditional account may and probably does refer to the adoption of 
the principle of complete independent vowel writing from the 
Greeks.** 

The discrepancy in time between the early Indian inscriptions 
(250 B. c.) and the presumable beginnings of Avestan (6th century 
A. D.; earliest preserved manuscript 13th century A. D.), as well as 
the difference in the character of the vowel writing, would seem 
to argue against any theory that they are a common borrowing 
from the Greek of the Alexandrian invasion. Moreover, the earliest 
form of Iranian writing found in the Kapur-di-giri inscription of 
Acoka (the so-called Kharosthi or Indo-Bactrian) has the same 
system of vowel writing as the Indian alphabets. If the Avestan 





*1 Cf. Jensen, op. cit., 301-306; Diringer, L’Alfabeto, 447-449; Taylor, 
op. cit., 2. 228-262, especially 249-253; Spiegel, Vergl. Gram. d. Altérani- 
schen Sprache (Leipzig, 1882), 11, 12; Jackson, Avesta Gram. (Stuttgart, 
1892), Introd. §§ 21, 24, 48, 49, 53. 

22. Cf, Biihler, Indische Palaeographie (= Grundr. d. Indo-Arischen Phi- 
lologie u. Altertumskunde 1. 11; Strassburg, 1896), 1-19; Diringer, 
L’Alfabeto, 613-670; Jensen, op. cit., 245-282; Taylor, op. cit., 2. 256-361: 
Halévy, “ Essai sur l’origine des écritures indiennes,” Journal Asiatique 8. 
sér. 6 (1885), 243-301. 

*° Cf. Diringer, L’Alfabeto, 456-460; Jensen, op. cit., 306-313; Taylor, 
op. cit., 2. 268-284. 
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system of vowel writing was borrowed directly from the Greeks, this 
borrowing must have taken place much later than that responsible 
for the Indian vowel system and under different circumstances. It 
is not unlikely that the Avestan system of vowel writing comes not 
directly from the Greek, but from the neighboring Armenian, whose 
traditional beginnings antedate by over a century the earliest date 
suggested for the origin of Avestan.** 

From the eighth century a.D. onward, we find developing in 
several of the Semitic scripts, secondary systems of vowel symbols 
distinct from the old matres lectionis, consisting of signs placed 
above or below the consonantal signs. This development seems 
to have originated with the Syriac script. Here we find two systems 
of vowel symbols or vowel pointing, one consisting of small Greek 
vowel letters placed either above or below the consonant signs, used 
by the Jacobites of West Syria; the other a dot system, based on 
the older Syriac dots denoting general difference in vocalization, 
employed by the Nestorians of East Syria. Leaving aside for the 
moment the question of the relative age of these two systems, the 
supposition lies near at hand that the system of the Jacobites is 
the earlier, due to the strong Greek influence to which they were 
exposed, and that the Nestorian system was developed by the rival 
sect in imitation of the Jacobite, the adoption of the same system 
as that employed by the Jacobites being prevented by the ill-will 
existing between the two sects. This, a priori supposition which 
I based at first simply on the probabilities of the case, is confirmed 
by such evidence as we have, cited by Abbé Martin,”® which seems 
to show that the system based on the Greek vowels is the older of 
the two. 

The idea of combining the Greek vowel signs with the Syriac 
consonants probably originated in the custom followed by certain 
Syriac writers of glossing the Syriac consonantal spelling of a Greek 
proper noun with its equivalent in Greek letters in the margin. 





**Cf. Taylor, op. cit., 2. 256-262; Halévy, op. cit., 247-267; Spiegel, op. 
cit., 11 suggests the possibility of a derivation from the Armenian alphabet 
(viz., “ Wir unsererseits finden keinen Grund zu bezweifeln, dass die jetzige 
Awesta-Schrift etwa im 6. Jahrhundert unserer Zeitrechnung entstanden 
sei, entweder unter directem Einfluss der griechischen Schreibweise oder 
nach dem Urbilde des armenischen Alphabetes”), but he does not further 
elaborate the point. 

*5 Cf. op. cit., 148. 
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From this it was an easy transition to place the Greek vowel letters 
above or below the Syriac consonants of the proper name in the 
text, and the way was then open for a general use of the vowel 
signs.*® The Jacobite system of Greek vowels was not further 
productive, but the Nestorian system played a part in the develop- 
ment of vowel writing, second only to that of Greek itself. 

The Nestorian system of vowel writing is based on the older 
Syriac system of dots employed by all Syriac scripts before the 
development of a complete system of vocalic symbols, to indicate in 
a general way differences in vocalization. The most primitive 
feature of this system is the employment of a single dot above the 
line of consonants to denote what was regarded as a fuller vocali- 
zation, characterized particularly by an a-quality, and of a single 
dot below the line to denote a less full vocalization, characterized 
by zor e. A double dot above the line was employed to distinguish 
a plural from a singular form. A double dot was also employed 
to denote a third pronunciation of a consonantal skeleton different 
from that denoted by either the single supralinear or the single 
infralinear dot. In the Jacobite script these two dots (Mépaggé- 
dana) were placed one above and one below the line, and had quite 
an extensive use before the introduction of the Greek vowel points. 
In Nestorian the two dots were placed below the line and were 
apparently employed only to distinguish 3 f. sg. pf. (AXAo) from 
2 sg. pf. with supralinear dot (AXA) and from 1 sg. pf. with 
infralinear dot (AXAo). 

In the development of their system of vowel points, the Nes- 
torians seem to have employed the principle of using the double 
dot to denote intensification, already exemplified in the so-called 
plural points. The infralinear dot, originally the sign for less 
full vocalization, usually associated with 1 e-quality, was apparently 
doubled to denote e-quality, which was regarded as a stronger 
vocalization than 7 viz., = or =~ or <-. As practically all original 
short 7’s were pronounced with an e equality, the original single 
dot was employed only in connection with the mater lectionis « (1) 
to denote i, which distinguished it from the 71 at the end of the 
diphthongs ai, ai, which had originally the supralinear dot. The 
supralinear dot, originally the sign for an a-quality, was doubled 
to denote 4, viz., + or ~. 

Originally there was apparently no significance in the slant of 





2° Of. op. cit.,165-166, and note, pp. 164, 165. 
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the two dots, the differentiation in the case of the e vowel probably 
being later, =-, - being adopted for the open e +; for the close e. 
In the case of the @ vowel, the two horizontal dots were already 
preempted by the old plural points, so a slanting position had to 
be employed. Of the two possible slanting positions, both of which 
occur, the one slanting downward towards the left becomes the 
regular position. 

The single supralinear dot should logically have been employed 
to denote the short a as distinct from 4, but for some reason this 
sign was given up in favor of another. Possibly the exceedingly 
common use of the single supralinear dot, still preserved after the 
introduction of the full vowel pointing to denote the active parti- 
ciple with its characteristic a, rendered it ambiguous and hence 
unsuitable. The symbol selected to denote the a seems, somewhat 
strangely, to have been borrowed from the Jacobite Mépaggédana. 
This, as has already been mentioned, consisted of two dots, one 
above and one below the line, to denote a third vocalization different 
from the two denoted respectively by the single supralinear and 
the single infralinear dot; e. g., ys béndé with infralinear dot is 
3. masc. sg. pf., Jss bané with supralinear dot is active participle, 
while lis with Mépaggédana denoted the passive participle béné. 
It so happened that one of the chief uses of the sign was to dis- 
tinguish 3 fem. sg. pf. KN getlat from Mife géfalt 2. sg. pf. 
with supralinear dot and A\do geflét 1. sg. pf. with infralinear 
dot. It was also employed to mark the construct state of a feminine 
noun, e. g., Asso malkat. Both the 3 fem. sg. pf. and the con- 
struct feminine end in at, and the two dots of the Mépaggédaina 
were regularly placed one above and one below the final ¢, so that 
to all intents and purposes it functioned in these forms as the 
sign of the vowel a of the final syllable. It was this value which 
was borrowed by the Nestorians. 

The vowels w and o before the development of the complete 
vowel systems were regularly denoted by both Jacobites and Nes- 
torians by the mater lectionis © without regard to quantity. In 
their completed vowel system the Nestorians applied here the 
original primary principle of the single dot to distinguish between 
u and o, the infralinear dot denoting u (©) the supralinear, o (6). 
As the infralinear dot under the exceedingly common oo hii denotes 
the u-quality of the vowel as opposed to the supralinear in oe 
hau, it is not unlikely that the infralinear dot marking © as u 
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originated here, the 0 which is a common contraction of au being 
regarded as a stronger vocalization and hence marked with supra- 
linear dot. It is not impossible, however, that after the infralinear 
dot became fixed as the sign of the u quality of 0, its other quality 
o was marked with the dot in opposite position without regard to 
its relatively strong or weak vocalization. 

The Mandaeans, an Aramaic speaking Gnostic sect of lower 
Babylonia (Iraq), have developed a complete system of independent 
vowel writing based on the matres lectionis, but as the relation 
of the consonantal forms with the other Aramaic alphabets is 
obscure, and we know nothing about the time or manner of the 
introduction of the vowel system, it is impossible to speak with 
certainty about its origin. The earliest specimens of this writing 
are inscriptions on certain incantation bowls which date from circa 
600 a.D.; practically all other Mandaic texts are preserved in 
manuscripts of much later date. The script of the incantation 
bowls differs from that of the later documents in the sparser and 
less consistent use of the matres lectionis.2" It would seem not 
unlikely that the original Mandaic writing is derived from some 
form of Aramaic script with frequent matres lectionis as in Na- 
bataean, Palmyrene, or Nestorian, that the complete system of 
vowel writing which we find in the later texts is due to some outside 
stimulus, and that that stimulus is to be sought in the complete 
vowel system of their Nestorian neighbors, which as we have seen 
was developed in all probability in the eighth century A. D. 

The Nestorian system of vowel pointing seems to lie at the basis of 
all three systems of Hebrew vowel pointing, Tiberian, Babylonian, 
and Palestinian. That the Hebrew Masorites prior to the intro- 
duction of complete vocalization by the Syrians were under Syriac 
influence is indicated by the fact that the Syriac two dot system 
of differentiating between what were regarded as strong and weak 
vocalizations seems to have been in vogue before the introduction 
of complete vowel pointing.** Moreover, some of the special Hebrew 





27 Cf. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur (Phila., 
1913), 102-105, also 38, 39; Diringer, L’Alfabeto, 433-436; Jensen, op. cit., 
230 f.; Lidzbarski, Ginza, d. Grosse Buch d. Mandder (Gottingen u. Leipzig, 
1925), xiif., thinks some texts (amulets) are as early as fourth century 
A.D.; cf. also Niéldeke, Manddische Gram. (Halle, 1875), 3-12 and plate 
opp. p. 486. : 

28 Cf. Bauer u. Leander, Hist. Gram., 93-95; Bergstriisser, Hebrdische 
Grammatik (= Gesenius Heb. Gram. Aufl. 29), 54, 55. 
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diacritical marks, notably the Daghesh, can be shown to be of Syriac 
origin (cf. below n. 29). 

No single vowel is represented by exactly the same sign in all 
three systems, though the use of a double dot to denote e-quality 
is common to all three, viz.: 


Tiberian = = e, - = é@ 
Babylonian + = e, — = Gi 
Palestinian ~— — e; later + — G, > —e 


The 1-sign is the same in Tiberian and Babylonian, viz. ~, ~; 
the short @ sign, the same in Tiberian and Palestinian (viz, -, =). 
In Babylonian and Palestinian all vowel signs are supralinear, in 
Tiberian all are infralinear except one, the o sign. 

Tiberian preserves the original meaning of the infralinear single 
dot, viz. i; the dots used in the writing of o (viz. +,1) and wu plene 
(viz. 3) correspond to the Nestorian supra and infralinear dots 
with Waw. The Nestorian infralinear double dot sign for e-quality 
appears in Tiberian in two varieties, =~ — e (Sere), — = é (Shewa). 
Instead of a supralinear dot for the short a-vowel (this would have 
conflicted with the o-sign) Tiberian employs an infralinear dash 
~, probably based on the Nestorian Mthaggé@iana, a similar dash 
used to denote a secondary vowel developed before 1, r, m, n, e. g., 
{KXu9 (dehalta). The other Tiberian vowel signs are of secondary 
origin. Seghol (<=) is an e-vowel differentiated from = by an 
additional dot; Qibbus probably represents another arrangement, 
apparently an arbitrary one, of the three dots made familiar by 
the use of a triple dot sign for Seghol. Perhaps the Palestinian 
triple dot sign for 0, viz. + is connected in some way with Qibbus. 
Qames is a sign formed of a combination of = (a) and — (0), 
the o-dot being placed below the Pathah as indicated by early forms 
of the sign, viz., >.” 

The Palestinian system preserved the original Nestorian double 





2° Cf. Bauer u. Leander, op. cit., 105. 

The Tiberian Daghesh point seems likewise a development of the Syriac 
QuSs4iad, which is a variety of the old supralinear dot. Cf. my paper on 
“ Daghesh,” notice in JAOS 58 (1938), 542. 

Praetorius, who regards the Tiberian system as an outgrowth from the 
Babylonian, derives =- from —, sign for unaccented e in more complicated 
vocalization; ——- from \, = from =: ef. “Uber d. babylon. Volkalizations- 
system d. Heb., ZDMG 53 (1889), 189, 193. 
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dot sign for e, and the Pathah-sign based on Nestorian Méhag- 
géiana, but it seems to consist largely of an arbitrary use of this 
double sign, with the dots in varying relative positions, to denote 
the majority of the vowels, viz. — =e, + = ¢ (originally + = both 
e and ¢),+—i,+—wu. Qames is an arbitrary use of the Pathah- 
sign in a vertical position, viz. +; the o-vowel is denoted by an 
additional dot added to the u-sign, viz. +. 

The Babylonian system preserved the original single-dot Nes- 
torian 1, and two double dot signs for e, viz. ~—e (as in Pales- 
tinian), =e; it also employed for vocal Shewa the sign used 
for Pathah in the other two systems, and probably based on the 
same Nestorian sign, the Méhaggéiana. The u-vowel + is based 
on the consonant-sign 1, perhaps following the Syriac example, 
where practically all w’s, both short and long, are written plene 
with Waw. The rest of the system, however, seems secondary. The 
o-sign (+) is apparently an arbitrary use of the double-dot sign 
in a relative position not already preempted by other vowels.*° 
The other two vowel signs are based on consonants, perhaps fol- 
lowing the analogy established by +, Qames (=) on Aleph, Pathah- 
Seghol (+) on Ain. 

The supralinear position of the vowel signs, which is a common 
feature of both Palestinian and Babylonian systems, appears to 
indicate some special relationship between them. As it is difficult 
to see how either could have been developed out of the other, it is 
not impossible that they represent two offshoots of some more 
original Hebrew system with supralinear position which has so 
far not come to light. 

It would seem to be evident that while the three systems show 
a number of points of contact with one another, it would be 
difficult to explain any one of the systems, as they now stand, as 
developed out of any other. The Babylonian system is certainly 
not to be regarded as the parent of the other two (as Levias in 
Jewish Encyclopedia, 12, sub vocalization), nor is it certain that 
the Tiberian is to be regarded as a later substitute for the Pales- 
tinian (so Kahle **). 

The points of resemblance between the various systems may 
indicate that the three systems are based on a single simpler Hebrew 





*° Praetorius thinks + is a modification of Syriac 6 (Waw with supra- 


linear dot) ef. op. cit., 190. 
*1 Cf. Masoreten des Westens (Stuttgart, 1927), 23-36. 
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original system which has not been preserved, and that each of the 
three later followed its own independent course. It is also possible, 
however, that the three systems represent three independent adap- 
tations of the Nestorian system, the likenesses being sufficiently 
well explained by their common Nestorian origin, and the differences 
by the fact that they were at least in part the creation of different 
minds or of different groups of minds. 

The Tiberian presents on the whole the closest resemblance to 
the Nestorian pointing. It alone preserved both infralinear and 
supralinear position of the vowel signs; both of the other systems, 
for some reason that does not appear, being exclusively supralinear. 
The arbitrary arrangement of the double dot in Palestinian, and 
the development of vowel signs from consonants in Babylonian are 
markedly secondary features, sufficiently so to preclude any pos- 
sible development of the Tiberian system from either. 

The fact that so far no simple form of Tiberian vocalism has 
come to light is not sufficient reason for concluding that none exists, 
and that a newly invented full-fledged Tiberian system was sub- 
stituted at some point for the simpler Palestinian. It is certainly 
not impossible that there did exist a simpler Tiberian system with 
signs denoting only the chief vowels without any of the signs for 
special vowel modifications, and it would seem quite possible that 
specimens of such a simpler vocalization may yet come to light. 
The fact cited by Kahle that in several manuscripts mixtures of 
Palestinian and Tiberian pointing occur, is no proof that we have 
here a transition stage from Palestinian to Tiberian.*? We may 
have here simply a mixture of two systems of pointing by a scribe 
familiar with both. We find Babylonian texts influenced in a 
similar way by the Tiberian system.** It hardly seems likely, 
moreover, that the fully developed Tiberian system was invented 
all at once at a comparatively late date, using as its basis again the 
same Nestorian system that had already been imitated years before 
by the other two systems, in order to replace the less perfect 
Palestinian. 

We are unfortunately entirely in ignorance as far as documentary 
evidence goes with regard to the history of Hebrew vowel pointing 
during certainly the first century of its development. What hap- 





*2 Cf. Kahle, op. cit., 34-36. 
*° Cf. Bergstrisser, op. cit., 51, 52. 
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pened in this period can, of course, be only a matter of conjecture, 
but the conjectures in order to be worthwhile must agree with the 
known facts of the three systems. It seems to me quite in conso- 
nance with these facts as here presented to assume the following: 


1. Hebrew systems are all based on the Nestorian dot system, and 
therefore later than 750 A. D., the approximate date for the 
origin of the system 

2. No one system can be derived directly from any other 

3a. The three systems may have all developed out of one parent 

Hebrew system; if so, that system, perhaps, divided early 
into two systems, one with exclusively supralinear pointing 
from which latter the Palestinian and Babylonian systems 
later developed 

. The three systems may represent three independent bor- 
rowings from Nestorian, in which case the supralinear fea- 
ture of Palestinian and Babylonian would be independent 
developments 

ce. The three systems may be based on two independent bor- 
rowings from Nestorian, one the basis of Tiberian, and the 
other with supralinear pointing the basis of Palestinian and 
Babylonian 

4. It would seem perfectly possible that more original systems 
of Hebrew vowel signs should ultimately come to light. 


An offshoot from the Palestinian vowel system is found in the 
signs used by the Samaritans to indicate their pronunciation of 
the Hebrew Pentateuch.* 

The Nestorian vowel system seems also to form the basis of the 
Arabic system of vowel points, which was introduced according to 
tradition in the second half of the eighth century a.p. At first 
the vowel sounds were represented by dots, a supralinear dot de- 
noting a, an infralinear dot denoting ¢ and one on the line denoting 
wu. These dots were doubled to denote the addition of the final n, 
the sign of indetermination, which was regarded as a species of 
intensification of the form.*® These dots were very soon replaced 





*4 Cf. Kahle, “ Die Lesezeichen bei den Samaritaner,” Haupt Anniversary 
Volume (Balto. and Leipzig, 1926), 428; Masoreten d. Westens (Stuttgart, 


1927), 31-33. 
*5 Cf. Encyclopedia of Islam, 1 (Leyden and London, 1913), 384 (here 
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by the present familiar signs, supralinear and infralinear dashes 
replacing the points in these positions, and the dot on the line for 
u being replaced by a small supralinear Waw, borrowed doubtless 
from the mater lectionis employed for a The replacing of the 
dots by the present signs seems to have been due to the fact that 
the vowel dots could readily be confused with the diacritical dots 
placed above or below the line to distinguish one consonant from 
another, e. g., 3, 5, 5,3, &, ete. The principle of doubling of the 
original vowel dots to indicate the nunnation was carried over from 
the original dot system, final -an, -in, -wn, being indicated respec- 
tively by doubling the a, i and u-sign. The long vowels were still 
indicated as they were before the introduction of complete vowel 
writing by the matres lectionis \ for a, Ss for i, » for a. 

The Ethiopic system of vowel writing does not seem to have any 
connection with any Semitic vowel writing, for its beginnings go 
back to the 5th century of the present era or earlier, several cen- 
turies before the introduction of the Syriac vowel system. The 
original consonant sign without addition acquires the value of a; the 
other vowels are usually indicated by attaching a dash-like element 
or a circle-like element to different parts of the consonantal sign, 
&. g.5 A= ba, B= 12, 0. — bi, GD — dd, Q— dd, A— 16, H— dé, 
i = lé, e = 16, @ = gé, & = Gd. The é-vowel was usually denoted 
by bending or twisting of some part of the original consonant 
sign, e.g., A(A), 2 (7), a (A), 2 (h), &h (dh), A (A), ¥ (a). 
The direction of Ethiopic writing is regularly from left to right, with 
the exception of some of the early inscriptions which like the Mineo- 
Sabean script preserve the ancient Semitic direction from right 
to left. The general resemblance of the Ethiopic system of writing 
to that employed by the Indian alphabets, e. g., the Devanagari, 
where the vowels are indicated in general as in Ethiopic, except 
that the Ethiopic, having no initial vowels has naturally no sign 
for them, and where the direction of writing is from left to right, 
is striking; so striking in fact that it is difficult a priori to avoid 
the conclusion that these resemblances denote either identity of 
origin or that one system has been influenced by the other. There 





the a and i vowel signs are explained as modifications of Aleph and Yod 
respectively) ; Hartwig Hirschfeld, “The Dot in Semitic Palaeography,” 
Jewish Quarterly Review, New Series 10 (1919-20), p. 174; Néldeke, 
Geschichte des Qorans, 2. Aufl. 3. Th. 3. L.; Geschichte des Qorantexts (by 
Bergstrasser and Pretzl, Leipzig, 1936), 264 f. 
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is no evidence of an identical origin, and as Indian vocalic writing 
is as old as 250 B. c. and the Ethiopic vowel signs not earlier than 
the fourth century A. D., it seems necessary to assume an Indian 
influence upon the Ethiopic system.** Indian influences may have 
reached Ethiopia by way of South Arabia, parts of which were 
several times conquered by the Ethiopians of Axum (in the period 
between 350 and 600 4. p.),°7 and which was certainly in com- 
mercial connection with India during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, serving as a half-way station between India and 
North East Africa.** Hommel calls attention to the fact that the 
Abyssinian apostle Frumentius, who introduced Christianity into 
Ethiopia circa 300 A. D., was a pupil and relative of the Indian 
philosopher Meropius, and thinks it quite likely (ganz glaublich) 
that he was responsible for the introduction of vowel writing.®® 

Another possible source of the stimulus towards vocalizing the 
originally purely consonantal Ethiopic script lies in the Greek 
alphabet or the Coptic alphabet derived from Greek, which with 
its complete vowel writing must have been familiar to the Abyssin- 
ian clergy, who were closely linked in religion to the Coptic church. 
If this is the true source, however, we should most naturally expect 
not the secondary system of vowel marking that we have, but a 
system of independent vowel signs such as Greek or Coptic presents. 
Moreover, we should certainly expect in this case some resemblance 
between the Ethiopic and the Greek or Coptic vowel signs, and 
there is practically none. On the other hand, it is to be noted that 
the Indian alphabets, which seem almost certainly to have derived 
the idea of complete vowel writing from the Greeks, have inde- 
pendent vowel signs only for initial vowels, all vowel signs in other 
positions being subsidiary, and present a series of vowel signs 
which apparently have no formal connection with Greek vowel 
symbols. Moreover, it is possible to ascribe the exceptional direction 
of Ethiopic writing to Greek or Coptic influence.*° 





°° Cf. Dillmann, Athiop. Spr., 23; Taylor, op. cit., 1. 335-358; contrast 
Jensen, op. cit., 239. 

87 Cf. Glaser, Skizze der Geschichte Arabiens (Miinchen, 1889), 17-22; 
Encyclop. Brit. 11. ed. 9, 847. 

38 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa; Real-Encyclopddie d. classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, 6 (Stuttgart, 1909), 592-601 (article "Epv@pa @ddacca). 

39 Cf. Ethnologie u. Geographie des Alten Orients (Miinchen, 1926), 149, 
nm. 3. 

“° Cf. Dillmann, op. cit., 19. Greek influence is clearly shown in the use 
of the Greek letters for numerals, op. cit., 30. 
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The missionary activity of the Nestorians towards the east and 
northeast from the fifth to the eighth century a. D. led to the adop- 
tion of the Syriac character among the Tartars of central Asia. 
The chief Tartar alphabets thus derived are the Uigur, the Mon- 
golian, and the Manchu. In none of these is there any sign of 
the Nestorian vowel points, so these alphabets must have originated 
before their introduction. In all of them, however, we find inde- 
pendent signs for all the chief vowels. The symbol for o and u 
was furnished by the Syriac mater lectionis ©, which was used in 
Syriac for both short and long vowels of this quality, the symbol 
for « by the mater lectionis ., the symbols for a and e were both 
derived from ${ (Aleph) which occurs in Syriac as final letter 
(unpronounced) after @ and é. Apparently short and long vowels 
were not distinguished. In Mongolian and Manchu, initial and 
intermediate vowels are usually preceded by an identical stroke 
which is apparently a general sign for vowel.** This development 
of a complete vowel system may possibly be here an independent 
accomplishment like that of the Greeks, based on the necessity felt 
by a non-Semitic tongue for a means of expressing its vowels, 
but the persistence of unvoweled Arabic writing among the non- 
Semitic Persians, Turks, Hindus and Malays in later times would 
seem to indicate that such an independent development is unlikely. 
I prefer to believe that the stimulus towards the development of 
this complete vowel system was furnished by neighbors who already 
possessed such a system borrowed from the West, probably some of 
the Indian alphabets or their derivatives. This development of 
vowel writing may be compared with the use of matres lectionis to 
indicate all vowels in Mandaean, and in the Hebrew script em- 
ployed to write Yiddish, in which latter, of course, the full vowel 
writing is based on that of most modern European languages. 

It would appear, therefore, from the foregoing discussion that 
the first advance towards independent vocalic writing lies in the 
Semitic matres lectionis of Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic. The 
real founders of complete independent vocalic writing, however, 
were the Greeks, who passed on this heritage to all the alphabets 
of Europe, towards the east to the Iranian and Indian alphabets 
and their offshoots, and to Coptic on the South. Although Syriac, 
independent of Greek influence, had developed, in addition to its 





“Cf. Jensen, op. cit., 283-300; Taylor, op. cit., 1.297-312; Diringer, 
L’Alfabeto, 449-456. 
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matres lectionis, an imperfect and inexact method of distinguishing 
between the general vocalic character of identical consonantal 
groups, it was reserved for the Greek system to give the stimulus 
which resulted here in the development of complete vocalic writing. 
The Greek system, it is clear, was the source of the subsidiary vowel 
writing of the Jacobite Syrians, and in all probability stimulated 
the development among the rival Nestorian sect of a complete sub- 
sidiary system of vowel writing based on the imperfect ancient 
Syriac method of dots. This Nestorian alphabet was the second 
great agent in spreading the art of complete vowel writing, this 
idea of complete subsidiary vowel writing spreading from Nestorian 
Syriac to both Hebrew and Arabic, and probably influencing 
Mandaic. 

The older Nestorian script before the introduction of vowel 
writing gave its consonantal alphabet to the Tartars of central 
Asia, and here we have later, probably owing to the stimulus of 
some Indian alphabet which ultimately owed its complete vowel 
system to the Greeks, of a system of independent vowel signs based 
on the old Syriac matres lectionis. A similar development takes 
place in the Yiddish script under European influence. The origin 
of the Ethiopic system of vowel writing is uncertain. It seems 
most likely that it was inspired by Indian models. 

In view of the fact that the Semites, both ancient and modern, 
as well as many non-Semitic peoples that have adopted one or the 
other of the Semitic scripts, have found little or no inconvenience 
in the use of their consonantal shorthand, the question naturally 
arises as to whether it is possible to assign any special reason for 
the ultimate adoption of the Greek system of complete vowel writing 
by these peoples. In many cases an answer would seem to be 
forthcoming. 

The adoption of the Greek vowel letters by the Jacobites seems 
to be connected with the necessity of clearly indicating the pro- 
nunciation of foreign (Greek) proper names. In a number of other 
cases the adoption of vowel writing would seem to be due to the 
strongly felt necessity of preserving the exact pronunciation of a 
sacred text. So apparently among the Nestorians, Hebrews, and 
Arabs, where the vowel signs were, and still are, chiefly employed 
in the writing of the Bible and the Koran; probably also among 
the Mandaeans. To a similar reason, also, may be ascribed the 
origin of the Avestan alphabet of the Aryan Persians, which is 
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found exclusively in the sacred writings of the Parsis, while all 
other inscriptions and documents of the Sassanian period are 
written in the less perfect Sassanian or Pahlavi script, in which 
only long vowels are indicated by matres lectionis.** 

In the case of other systems of vowel writing, no special reason 
appears, aside from the recognition on the part of peoples free from 
the Semitic obsession of the superimportance of consonants, that 
scripts completed by such systems of vowel writing possessed a great 
advantage, both in clearness and accuracy, over the older shorthands. 





The table that follows presents for purposes of comparison the 
vowel signs of the chief Semitic scripts, together with those of 
Devanagari and Tagalog (Philippine Is.), combined with the 
consonant 6; also the Arabic nunnation with b and the Devanagari 
and Tagalog initial vowel signs. 


SYRIAG HEBREW ARABIC ETHIOPIG DEVANAGAR! TAGALOG 
Jacob, Nestor. Tib, Bob Fal, eo unitvew. 


s 


para 5 > 
Mchas = WD 


*? Cf. Haug, op. cit., 43, 44, also 45-82. 
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Development of the Canaanite Dialects: An Investigation in 
Linguistic History. By Zevuie 8. Harris.. American Oriental 
Series, Vol. 16. New Haven, 1939. x + 108 pp. with folding 
chart. $2.50. 


Professor Harris of the University of Pennsylvania has now 
followed his admirable Phoenician Grammar (published in 1936 as 
Vol. 8 of the American Oriental Series) by an equally admirable 
linguistic study of a long list of phonological and morphological 
characteristics of one or more Canaanite dialects, treated both his- 
torically and comparatively. His linguistic methods are thoroughly 
up to date, showing the influence of the late Edward Sapir on 
nearly every page. He is a resolute exponent of the diffusion school 
of linguistics, but he does not carry its principles to absurd lengths, 
as has been done by certain members of the Meillet school (e. g., 
Mlle. Homburger). To the methods of linguistic geography de- 
veloped by Gillieron and his school Harris is greatly indebted ; he 
might, however, have included Bergstrisser’s Sprachatlas von 
Syrien und Palastina (Leipzig, 1915; cf. Zeits. f. Sem., 1922, pp. 
218-226) in the list of books given on p. 1. 

Harris is not only thoroughly abreast of modern linguistic 
method ; he is also intimately versed in the individual dialects, from 
Biblical Hebrew through Phoenician to Ugaritic. In his dating of 
inscriptions and his interpretation of Egyptian and cuneiform 
materials he shows exceedingly good judgment and he follows the 
best authorities in fields where he is not at home himself. Con- 
sidering the intricate nature of the letter-press there are surprisingly 
few orthographic slips and printer’s errors. There is naturally 
plenty of room left for divergence of opinion, since Harris has 
courageously attacked some still unsolved problems, especially in 
the field of Ugaritic grammar, where the differences of opinion 
between different scholars (e.g., Ginsberg, Goetze, and the re- 
viewer) are still acute. This fact does not indicate that Harris’s 
study is premature. On the contrary it makes it more valuable than 
it would otherwise be, since his judicious analysis of the data will 
help us to solve the problems which they present. 
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The following observations on details are intended to supplement 
Dr. H. L. Ginsberg’s penetrating review of the book in the December 
(1940) number of the Journal of Biblical Literature, which the re- 
viewer has already had an opportunity to study in MS. The present 
review will refrain from dealing with any point which has been 
specifically treated in Ginsberg’s review. The number of observa- 
tions is an index of the great interest with which the reviewer has 
studied Harris’s work, as well as of the significance which he at- 
taches to it. 

P. 4, top. Surely the author is a little casuistic when he denies 
that the spirantized forms of the stops after vowels in later Hebrew 
are distinct phonemes, claiming that they are “merely positional 
variants of their homo-organic stops.” In the light of his normal 
use of “ phoneme ” elsewhere (pp. 25, 62, etc., and especially p. 36, 
where he deals with proto-Semitic spirants of the same phonemic 
character) this observation sounds peculiarly cryptic. 

P. 6. The reviewer agrees entirely with Harris’s statement of the 
causative situation in Ugaritic, against Goetze and in part against 
Ginsberg. 

P. 8. In East Canaanite (Amorite) we find divergent usage with 
regard to the a-ending of the stative and perfect. Most names of 
this category, dating from the period 1900-1500 B.c. (new low 
chronology), do not exhibit a vocalic ending in these categories. 
However, there is a respectable number of exceptionally well at- 
tested names, such as ‘Ammi-saduga (17th century B. c.), which do 
have the a ending in the stative (cf. also the reviewer’s observations, 
JBL 54 199). 

P. 9, below. Plurals and duals in n instead of m were commoner 
in Canaanite dialects than the author suggests. In East Canaanite 
(Amorite), which he does not include in the scope of his consider- 
ation, the normal ending was n, as we know from 18th-century 
place-names like Qattunén (“the two little” places), Zurubain 
(probably “ the two cattle-enclosures,” like Arab. zaribah, collective 
zurib), and Himaran (probably Himérén, “the two asses”), all 
in the territory of Mari or on its outskirts. For the Canaanite of 
Palestine and Phoenicia we have important evidence from the 
Egyptian transcriptions of the New Empire: ‘a-ar-si-na (Coptic 
arsin), “lentils,” Heb. ‘didasim (Albright, Vocalization of the 
Egyptian Syllabic Orthography, hereafter cited as VESO, p. 57, 
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XV. A. 12); t-k-ti-na (VESO 63, XIX. D.7) from a Canaanite 
*sakitina (Heb. mopn, etc.), “watchmen” (for the use of Can. 
plural as Eg. sing. cf. such illustrations as Eng. cherubim, Bedouin, 
etc., which may be paralleled from many languages) ; T'u-ta-y-na 
(VESO 63, XIX. A. 18) = Heb. Détayim and Détén. Both forms 
occur together in the Egyptian geographical name Na-ha-ri-na or 
Na-h-ri-na (VESO 45, IX.A.3), i.e. Nah(a)réna, for Can. 
Nah(a)réma (Amarna Nahrema, Heb. Nahardyim). These are not 
the only illustrations, but they are the best. 

On pp. 10 f. and 15 Dr. Harris has some very judicious observa- 
tions to make on the linguistic position of Ugaritic among Canaanite 
dialects, with all of which the reviewer heartily concurs. 

On the ¢-prefix of the 3. m. pl. imperfect (p. 12) see the well 
documented paper of Mile. Herdner (RES [1938] 76-83). The re- 
viewer still believes that this form is an analogical extension of a 
collective use of the feminine, as in Arabic, and that it did not 
entirely displace the regular form yagtultina, which is certainly 
more original and which later held the field again alone. 

P. 20. Though the author follows the ordinary view of the date 
of the Ahiram inscription of Byblus, this view is definitely too high. 
We now possess a number of Canaanite alphabetic inscriptions from 
the 13th century (e. g., two from Lachish, one from Megiddo, per- 
haps others) which exhibit a much more archaic script, apparently 
with a greater number of letters. On the other hand, the number 
of available Phoenician and Syrian inscriptions from about the 
tenth century has recently increased again (e. g., A. M. Honeyman, 
Iraq 6 106 ff.) and these documents form such a homogeneous 
epigraphic group that the Ahiram sarcophagus cannot be separated 
appreciably from it. A date about 1100 B. c. seems to satisfy epi- 
graphic and archaeological requirements best. Cf. the reviewer’s 
chronological discussion with reference to a new Byblian inscrip- 
tion published by Dunand (BASOR No. 73, 1939, p. 11). 

Pp. 29 ff. ($1). In general the reviewer concurs. It must be 
noted, however, that there was a tendency in Palestine, south of 
Esdraelon, to retain diphthongs in the period of the Egyptian New 
Empire; among examples which may be cited are the place-names 
Tu-ta-y-na (Détaina; see above), Sa-w-ku (Sauké, VESO 55, XIV. 
A. 14), both from the 15th century, and the divine name H(a)- 
w-ru-na (Hauréna, VESO 50, X. C. 13), from the 13th century 
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(see now AJSL 53 1-12). This tendency survived into much later 
times, as we know both from inscriptions in the Hebrew of Jeru- 
salem (Siloam, Lachish, etc.) and from Egyptian and Greek 
transcriptions, such as Bt-hwrn (Bét-haurén) and S’wk (Sauké) 
in the Shishak List (from cir. 920, not from 950 as stated on p. 
63), Avpwva, etc. In this connection it may be added that the 
name Sauké (preéxilic ;>\y) is scarcely without known etymology 
(p. 34, n. 15), since it cannot be separated from s6k (Arab. Sauk, 
“thorn ”) ; the meaning of the ending is uncertain, but the sense of 
the name is still preserved by Arab. Suweikeh, “little thorn.” The 
standard dialect of North Israel was under strong Canaanite influ- 
ence and shows a marked tendency, noted by Harris, to contract 
diphthongs; this tendency is closely paralleled by the complemen- 
tary tendency to contract -yahu- to -yau- in personal names (in the 
north, very rarely in the south). 

Pp. 33 ff. (§ 5). For the question of the Canaanite sibilants the 
reviewer may refer to his provisional treatment in XIX Congresso 
Internazionale degli Orientalisti (Rome, 1938), pp. 448 f., to which 
he adheres, with the aid of a respectable amount of new material. 
In South Canaanite of the New Egyptian Empire original ¢ appears 
as s in some 30 cases, original s (Arab. s) appears as § in about the 
same number of cases, and original § (Arab. §) appears as s in some 
ten instances. The evidence of the hieratic execration texts (now 
considerably enlarged by recent finds) points in exactly the same 
direction for the Middle Egyptian Empire. On the other hand, 
after 1000 3B. c. this is no longer true; Hebrew and Phoenician 
sibilant values appear to dominate Egyptian transcriptions (e. g. 
Pl-strt, Pa‘la-Astart, where earlier transcriptions always have 
‘strt for the name of the goddess). 

P. 36 ($8). The reviewer agrees with Harris (who enunciated 
this principle) and Goetze against Ginsberg. 

P. 3%. An apparent exception, Yantin-ammu, name of a prince 
of Byblus in the 18th century, is probably to be explained as an 
Amorite name; i. e., there was an Amorite usurpation of power at 
Byblus. The form is not merely a Mari adaptation, since it ap- 
pears in local Egyptian transcription several times as *(a)n-ti-n (cf. 
BASOR, No. 77, p. 27). A similar “ Amorite ” form appears in a 
cuneiform tablet from Shechem in Palestine (cir. 1300 B.C.) as 
Yantinadu, for Yantin-Haddu, as proved by Dossin, Syria 20 171 
n. 5. 
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P. 40 (§ 12). In Ugaritic the phoneme ¢ seems to have been on 
the way to becoming ¢ as in Aramaic; Ugaritic zhr-thr (Heb. tahér) 
is etymologically identical with Arab. zhr and the Hebrew form is 
thus parallel to ndr, “ to vow,” beside more original Canaanite nar 
(Arab. ndr), preserved in Heb. ndzir, “ Nazirite.” 

Pp. 43 f. ($17). The reviewer cannot agree with the author’s 
analysis of the Canaanite word for “wall.” Ugar. hmt, pl. hmyt, 
shows clearly, when combined with the cuneiform transcription 
hu-mi-tu and Eg. Hu-mi-ta (place-name, VESO 53, XII. D.2), 
that the vocalization was (sing.) hdémitu for hémiy(a)tu and 
(plur.) hémiyéti, lit., “ The protecting (fortification).” The force 
of paradigmatic analogy introduced 6 for 4 into feminine and plural 
forms of the participle, regardless of the position of the accent. On 
the accentuation in Canaanite see on § 23, and for a somewhat 
parallel development cf. Can. manhitu, “gift,” for manhiyatu (Heb. 
minha by secondary dissimilation) see VESO 53, XII. B. 2.. 

P. 44. The reviewer has been convinced for some time (but since 
the appearance of VESO, 1934) that saéfén, “north,” and dardm, 
“south,” are forms fa‘iil like ‘imdq, “ deep,” etc. In this connec- 
tion it may be observed that Heb.-Can. ‘dlam (p. 44, lines 28 f.) 
seems to stand for ‘aulim, an augmentative (so!) form like kautdar, 
later Phoenician Kisdr; Arab. ‘alam is a Can. loan through 
Aramaic. 

Pp. 45f. (§ 18). The reviewer disagrees with Harris and even 
more strongly with Goetze (JAOS 58 268-89), but agrees with 
Ginsberg on the Ugaritic perfect. There is nothing in the published 
evidence to disprove the existence of a true gatala perfect, with the 
same perfect and preterite meaning as in Amarna Canaanite, in 
Ugaritic. It must be pointed out that the gatal verbal form is very 
common in East-Canaanite (Amorite) personal names of the period 
1900-1600 B.c. Its antiquity is further established by the fact 
that it is fairly common in Old Assyrian (between 2000 and 1850 
B. C.), as was pointed out by Prof. J. Lewy in the discussion of 
Harris’s paper at the American Oriental Society in Baltimore 
(JAOS 59 409 f.). Its prehistory still requires much detailed study 
but it can hardly be doubted that it goes back in some form to Proto- 
Semitic. 

Pp. 46 f. (§ 19). The reviewer adheres to the view of the tenses 
expressed in his article in JPOS 14 (1934) 112f. and denies 
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the existence of a true yagtulu preterite of the Accadian type in 
Canaanite. The yagtulu form was used, he believes (against the 
author) mainly as a narrative, circumstantial, and subordinating 
tense (in this respect like the Accadian “subjunctive,” sksudu, 
properly subordinative) ; the question of its precise temporal aspects 
and of its delimitation from the present-future (see below) remains 
to be settled in detail. The reviewer is thus opposed to Goetze’s 
view that the yagtulu form was the normal preterite—though it 
may well be that it occurs more frequently as a past tense than the 
gatala because of its wide narrative use, reflecting continued and 
circumstantial action in past time. In Accadian this use spread 
from the apocopative yagtul (iksud) and practically monopolized 
the field of coordinated action in past time. In this connection it 
may be pointed out that the apocopative yaqgtul (cf. Harris, § 20) 
may have originally covered somewhat the same modal ground as 
the Greek optative, i.e., it may have been both optative-jussive 
and potential, expressing various shades of potentiality and contin- 
gency (Eng. “ might, could, would,” etc.). The Arabic jussive with 
lam, used to negate the perfect, and the related jussive with lamma, 
meaning “not yet,” seem to be residual survivors of the original 
potential use, since lam itself seems primarily to have meant “ not 
yet” (Accad. lam, “not yet, before,” with the infinitive), like 
classical lamma. In older literary Hebrew the regular imperfect 
replaced the jussive in similar cases (after terem, ‘ad, etc.). The 
Canaanite jussive with waw conversive would, if this view is right, 
have meant properly something like “and he would (then) go 
(ete.).” 

Pp. 48 f. (§ 21). Contrast the reviewer’s observations on § 19. 

P. 49 (§ 22). The reviewer agrees with Goetze (who discovered 
it) and Harris against Ginsberg on the existence of a yagdtalu 
present-future tense in both North and South Canaanite. He has 
also collected a number of plausible cases where it seems to have 
survived in modified form in Hebrew: e. g., in the “ piel” of brk, 
which has completely supplanted the gal, though the former im- 
portance of the gal is sufficiently proved by the passive participle 
bartik, “blessed.” On the other hand, the reviewer agrees with 
Ginsberg that Goetze has not demonstrated the existence of the 
yagatalu form in Ugaritic beyond the possibility of doubt; the 
supposed vocalic evidence must be explained according to the Barth- 
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Ginsberg principle of vocalic dissimilation in verbal forms. Only 
in forms primae nun and mediae geminatae is the evidence for 
yaqgatalu as against yaqtulu clear, but even then only in cases where 
we are dealing with the gal and not with the pi‘el. The situation is 
analogous to the difference in opinion with regard to the causative 
forms haf‘el or ‘af‘el in Ugaritic, where Ginsberg regards most of 
the reviewer’s causatives as gal or prel. 

P. 50 ($23). The evidence is, in the reviewer’s opinion, over- 
whelmingly in favor of an antepenult stress in early Northwest- 
Semitic words without long syllables. The variation between the 
feminine suffixes atu and tu must be explained on this basis, just as 
in Accadian, where no accent on a syllable preceding the antepenult 
was normally tolerated (see the reviewer’s observations, Rev. d’Assyr. 
16 175). The Canaanite evidence is growing more extensive all the 
time; cf. the discussion above, on §17. It may be added that the 
illustration which the reviewer has given in VESO (which is by no 
means the only one) is peremptory, in view of the astonishing 
rigidity of the accent in later Egyptian. 

P. 52 (§ 26). Read hrs for hrs, “ gold.” 

P. 53 (§ 27). Note that the antiquity of ilah, “god” is also 
shown by numerous occurrences of t/a in cuneiform transcriptions 
of Amorite names from the early second millennium. 

Pp. 54f. ($29). Phoenician y for h also appears regularly in 
the seventh-century incantation from Arslan Tash. In this con- 
nection the reviewer would like again to emphasize his view that 
the difference between the Byblian and other Phoenician “ dialects ” 
in the Persian period is mainly due to the archaizing tendencies of 
the former (contrast Harris, p. 97, n. 6) ; archaism is not usually 
consistent, especially in early times when there were no formal 
manuals of grammar. 

P. 61, n. 59. There can be no doubt as to the approximate date at 
which the Greeks borrowed their alphabet from the Phoenicians, in 
spite of Ullman’s captious arguments. Rhys Carpenter has con- 
vincingly demonstrated that it must have occurred in or about the 
eighth century B.c. The reviewer’s only modifications of Carpen- 
ter’s position are two: the geometric sherds from Hymettus and the 
Dipylon vase with archaic Greek text cannot be dated as low as 
Carpenter would date them; the medium through which the bor- 
rowing took place was more probably cursive than lapidary. Ad- 
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mitting these objections, the date given by Carpenter (late eighth 
century) must be raised to “ early eighth or less probably late ninth 
century ”—in round numbers cir. 800 B. c. 

P. 63. We now know that the name Bét-hérén had etymological 
h, not h (see AJSL 53 1-12). The reviewer agrees with Harris’s 
position here throughout, though the evidence may not everywhere 
bear the weight imposed on it. The use of the sibilants in the 
Amarna Tablets from Palestine is inconsistent, and was apparently 
influenced by conflicting scribal traditions, at least three of which 
(South Mesopetamian and Amorite, North Mesopotamian and 
Hurrian, Hittite) are known, each with its own treatment of the 
sibilants. 

Pp. 66 f. (§ 42). According to his chart Harris dated the ap- 
pearance of spirantization in Canaanite early in the first millen- 
nium. His cautious formulation on pp. 66 f. leaves the reader in 
the dark as to his chronology. The evidence from Punic is very 
late and unsatisfactory, besides being complicated by the question 
of the early pronunciation of Latin f. Even in Aramaic there is no 
evidence for spirantization of the stops before the Persian period, 
where it appears in Southern Palestine in the fourth century (in 
a well known Minaean inscription mentioning the Medes as Mdy; 
for the date see F. V. Winnett, BASOR No. 73, p. 8). Zimmern’s 
view (endorsed by Goetze, JAOS 59 452) that certain Aramaic 
names containing the divine name 4J8-hi or 4Mil-hi (cuneiform, 
fifth century B.c.) exhibit spirantization (for *Milki) is difficult 
phonetically, since the & is not post-vocalic. Gordon’s view that 
the third-century Aramaic of Babylonia had not yet developed 
spirantization (AfO 12 112 § 43) has not convinced the reviewer 
for the following reasons. The only evidence is furnished by the 
fact that post-vocalic & and g are transcribed as k and g, not as h, 
in cuneiform. But it is certain that Babylonian was a phoneme 
which was sufficiently unlike any Greek sound to receive a specially 
devised representation in Babylonian texts written in Greek char- 
acters. The Greeks seem never to have been particularly troubled 
by spirantic k in Hebrew or Aramaic, and always transcribed it in 
the same way as they transcribed the corresponding stop, i. e., by x 
(on this see the illuminating remarks of E. Sapir, Language 15 
64-5). In other words, Babylonian was probably a rough guttural 
fricative like Syrian Arabic h rather than a soft velar fricative, like 
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Hebrew or Aramaic k, and accordingly sounded more remote from 
the latter than did the corresponding velar stop (*). 

P. 78 (§ 62). The word mmlkt almost certainly has its Phoeni- 
cian meaning, “king,” in I Kings 10:20 and probably has this 
meaning also in Amos 7:13. 

P. 80 ($65 e). The reviewer agrees entirely, against Goetze, 
JAOS 59 431-59, and Poebel, AJSL 56 225 ff., 384 ff. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that he disagrees with all that these scholars 
have to say—far from it. Goetze, especially, occupies several posi- 
tions which the reviewer has held for years. 

P. 81. There is no reason to suppose that d and ¢ were ever 
“emphatic spirants.” It is increasingly probable that their true 
articulation has been most perfectly preserved in Arabic, where they 
are, respectively, an unaspirated alveolar stop (in the classical and 
Iraqian pronunciation) and an alveolar fricative. 

In concluding this somewhat lengthy review, the undersigned 
wishes again to express his admiration for the quality of Professor 
Harris’s work and his obligation for what he has learned from it: 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Le palmier-dattier et les arbres sacrés. Par Hettne DANTHINE. 
Bibliothéque archéologique et historique, Tome XXV. Paris, 
1937. 277 pp., 206 plates (1217 figs.). 


Ever since Tylor (PSBA, 1890) identified the sacred trees of the 
Assyrian monuments as conventionalized date-palms and inter- 
preted the pose of the attendant cherubim as a symbolic pollination 
of the female flower, orientalists have been sharply divided as to 
the real meaning of these sculptures. Previously Bonavia (Bab. 
Orient. Rec. 1888-89) had recognized seven different sacred trees, 
five of which he identified as the palm, vine, pomegranate, fir, and 
oak. According to Tylor, the object which the cherubim inserted 
into the sacred tree was the male spathe of the date-palm. The 
object had generally been considered a fir-cone. Thus, in spite of 
the admitted cleverness of Tylor’s interpretation, it had to com- 
pete with alternative explanations which were already widely 
accepted. 

Any real understanding of the sculptures is dependent, of course, 
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upon a correct botanical identification of the plants involved, and 
this identification is no simple matter. Indeed some investigators 
have gone so far as to assume that the sacred trees are wholly sym- 
bolic and are not conventionalized representations of any natural 
plant. This assumption, extreme as it may seem, really has some 
justification. The sacred trees obviously have a religious signifi- 
cance and, on the monuments at least, a decorative function. 
Moreover the lack of realism in the carvings is intentional, for the 
Assyrians could represent plants naturalistically when they wanted 
to, as is shown in their hunting scenes where the plants are drawn 
accurately and can be recognized as easily as the animals. The 
difficulties of bringing the sacred trees into the Linnean system are 
very real ; before they can be identified, they must be traced back to 
some prototype. 

Dr. Danthine has made a real contribution toward determining 
the origin of the sacred tree and in tracing the evolution of the 
conventional representation of at least one natural plant, the date- 
palm. Her method is simple, yet fundamental to any solution of 
the problem. In brief, she has reproduced over 1200 figures of 
plants which occur on Babylonian and Assyrian cylinder seals, 
Assyrian monuments, and even on seals and potsherds of Egyptian, 
Aegean, Cyprian, and Persian origin. These figures have been well 
classified, and are arranged chronologically within each division. 
The transition from a naturalistic to a formalized representation 
can be followed easily, and even the artistic conventions themselves 
can be used as a means of identification when their course of evolu- 
tion is known. The most frequently represented sacred tree, the 
so-called “tree of life,” is very clearly a highly modified and 
conventional date-palm. 

Once the identity of this tree is settled, the pose of the cherubim 
assumes a special significance. Dr. Danthine holds that it is a 
ritualistic gesture symbolic of the artificial pollination of the date- 
palm, which, as we know from textual sources, was practiced in 
Babylonia from before the time of Hammurabi (Scheil, RA 1913; 
Pruessner, AJSZ 1920). If she is right, the object with which the 
pollination is effected is the male spathe of the palm and not a fir- 
cone, and the fir-cone need no longer be considered a fertility 


symbol. 
In the reviewer’s opinion Dr. Danthine has not been as successful 
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in her identification of other sacred trees. This may be due partly 
to the lack of transitional stages in the process of conventionaliza- 
tion and partly to the fact that she is too willing to accept the 
identifications which her predecessors have made. Some of these 
identifications are based on very shaky botanical grounds and, to a 
botanist at least, seem to be little more than naive guesses. When 
we consider that the Assyrians used the same formalized design to 
represent a bunch of grapes, a spike of some marsh plant, an ear 
of grain, a fir-cone, and perhaps the unopened flower buds of the 
male palm, we can realize the pitfalls and guard against being led 
astray by a superficial resemblance of a picture to some detached 
portion of a plant. This precaution has not always been observed 
and two of the trees on the cylinder seals have been described as oaks 
and pomegranates on the sole basis of objects which supposedly 
represent their fruit. However, if the so-called acorns and pome- 
granates are really young flower clusters, the necessity for a re- 
classification is indicated. In fact, much fundamental work will 
have to be done before our knowledge of these formalized plants is 
satisfactory. 

Some of Dr. Danthine’s illustrations (Figs. 1119-1181) are 
really excellent photographs, although the majority are line draw- 


ings. These latter are generally clear enough to show what they 
are supposed to, but they are not as carefully drawn as we would 
like them to be. In a few instances the vital details are blurred. 
The work as a whole, however, is an excellent, logical, and unified 
presentation of the available data, and should advance the final 
solution of the problem of the sacred vegetation in Babylonian and 
Assyrian carvings. 


Conway ZIRKLE 
University of Pennsylvania 


Siculo-Arabic Ivories. By Perry BiytHe Corr. Princeton; 
PRINCETON MonoGrAPHs IN ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY (Folio 
Series III): 1939. Pp. x+ 68. Pls. LXXX. 


Ivory as a material for small, intimate objects has been a favorite 
for many centuries. The Middle Ages particularly favoured it and 
many examples dating from those days are now the prized posses- 
sions of museums. The mediaeval statuettes and carved plaquettes 
have received considerable attention from scholars and a number of 
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books have been written about them. This book, however, aside 
from scattered notices in magazines and catalogues, is the only 
account of those boxes and other objects of worry made in Sicily 
under Moslem influence in the 12th and later centuries, Mr. Cott 
has given us here a scholarly publication of the first order. 

These painted boxes were intended originally as jewel boxes or 
for other personal objects. They were generally lined with fine 
fabrics of which very few now remain. In contrast to their original 
purpose, they have been preserved chiefly in church treasures where 
they were deposited by pious owners for use as reliquaries. Thus, 
through many centuries they have served as an intimate part of 
life, secular or religious, and hence have still a vivid and living 
interest for us today. 

Mr. Cott groups these ivories as Siculo-Arabic, Hispano-Moresque, 
and North Italian under Siculo-Arabic influence. After a short 
account of the Siculo-Arabic Art that flourished at Palermo in the 
12th century, particularly under Roger II, he proceeds to a group- 
ing of the boxes and an elaborate discussion of the type of ornamen- 
tation. He convincingly links up these ivories with Sicilian art as 
it may be seen still in the architecture and elaborate interior 
decorations at Palermo. Further he traces many motifs back to 
their Byzantine or Near-Eastern prototypes. Following this section 
is one devoted to the translation of the Arabic inscriptions made by 
Professor Philip K. Hitti, and lastly a chapter on a group of 
boxes and croziers made in the 13th and 15th centuries. The book 
closes with a catalogue listing all the objects known to the author 
and an excellent series of plates. 

As Mr. Cott states, it was impossible to be sure that all the 
existing examples would be included for many are in out-of-the- 
way church treasures and museums of which no catalogues exist. 
Among the boxes not in the catalogue are several in the Couvent 
des Sceurs de Notre Dame at Namur and at St.-Servais, Maastricht. 
Last summer in the London market I saw two from the Pitt Rivers 
Museum, the larger one recut at a later date. It might be interest- 
ing some day to collect the unpublished examples in a supplemen- 
tary article although it is doubtful if they will add appreciably to 
our present knowledge of the subject. 

The Walters Art Gallery is especially rich in these objects, being 
second only to the Victoria and Albert Museum in London in point 
of numbers. The collection contains boxes with painted decorations 
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within and without as well as two combs. The group gives an 
excellent picture of this minor art as practiced both in Sicily in the 
12th century and in Northern Italy in the following century. 
These boxes can be studied in Baltimore more completely than 


anywhere else in America. 
Marvin CHAUNCEY Ross 


Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 


The Origins of Isma&ilism: a Study of the historical background 
of the Fatimid Caliphate. By Brrnarp Lewis. Cambridge: 
HEFFER AND Sons, 1940. Pp. ix + 114. 


The Ism@‘ilis for centuries provided the most colourful elements 
in Islamic history. The stories in the Arabic and Persian authors 
telling of the Persian oculist Maimiin al-Qaddah and his son 
‘Abdallah, who organized the extreme Shi'a groups (ghuldt) and 
developed within Islam an anti-Islamic movement, a sort of secret 
masonic order with its grades of initiation gradually leading the 
neophyte up to a complete philosophic scepticism and rejection of 
all religion, reads like a fairy story. The Carmathians of lower 
Mesopotamia who for years preyed on the pilgrims caravans, and in 
317/903 even swooped down during the pilgrimage, captured 
Mecca and carried off to the Persian Gulf the sacred Black Stone, 
provides an even more remarkable story, and these Carmathians 
were a fruit of Ismaili propaganda. The Messianic revolt among 
the Berbers of North Africa, which put the Fatimids on the throne 
of Egypt for more than two centuries and a half, is by long odds 
the most interesting chapter in the history of Muslim Africa. It 
produced the mad Caliph al-Hakim to whom the Druses trace their 
origin, and the Assassins, the terror of whose Old Man of the 
Mountains was only ended by Hilagi’s capture of the stronghold 
of Alamut in 654/1256. A fruit of quite a different kind was the 
organization of the “ Brothers of Purity ” (as they have come to be 
familiarly known), who in the 10th Century produced what has 
been called the first attempt at an Encyclopaedia of the Philosophic 
Sciences. Even in our own day the most picturesque Islamic groups 
are those groups on the very fringe of Islam, the Druses of the 
Lebanons, the Indian Bohoras and Khojas—whose leader, the Agha 
Khan is a figure in the social life of Europe—, the Nusairis of 
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Syria, and others scattered over the Near and Middle East, who are 
all of Ismaili derivation. 

The outside world has never been able to learn as much as it 
would like to know about the Isma‘ili movement, essentially a secret 
order, most of whose teaching is esoteric. Almost all the earlier 
accounts we have of them are accounts written by their enemies, 
and often by very bitterly prejudiced enemies. Moreover, these 
early Muslim accounts do not by any means agree with one another 
in their details as to the Isma‘li organization and teaching. 
Accident now and again placed in the hands of Western scholars of 
the 19th Century some documents of IsmA‘ili origin, such as those 
on the basis of which Stanislas Guyard wrote his account of the 
Assassins, and those utilized by Silvestre de Sacy for his Fxposé 
de la Religion des Druzes. In recent years a goodly number of new 
documents from a variety of Ismaili sources has become available, 
and the work of Ivanow and Massignon has been particularly fruit- 
ful in the investigation of these. Even some young Ismi‘ilis, who 
have been trained in the west, have shared in the work of making 
available certain of these sources. 

During a visit to the Near East in 1936 Dr Lewis was able to 
procure some new Isma‘ili documents of importance, which he plans 
to publish so soon as conditions in Europe make possible the re- 
sumption of normal life. Meanwhile he has issued a revised form of 
his Doctoral Thesis at the University of London as a sketch of 
Isma‘ili origins. Neglecting for the moment the doctrinal ques- 
tions, he has devoted himself to trying to untangle the historical 
situation. For this he has examined critically all the material 
offered by the Sunni historians and heresiologists, a selection of the 
Shiite writers, and some miscellaneous sources, and compared this 
with what is offered by the Isma‘ili documents at present available. 
As a result he offers certain suggestions toward an understanding 
of the confused accounts we have of the early Isma‘ili movements. 

Some of these suggestions are of unusual interest. The whole 
movement takes its name from Isma‘ili, the elder son of Ja‘far 
ag-Sadiq, who normally would have become the Seventh Imam of 
the Ehi‘a succession, but who was passed over in favour of his 
younger brother Misa al-Kazim. The figure of Isma‘il is somewhat 
of a mystery. We read tales of how his father found him addicted 
to strong drink and judged him unworthy of the succession, but Dr 


10 
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Lewis, following Michelangelo Guidi in bringing into prominence 
the figure of Abii‘l-Khattaib, who is noted in many of the sources as 
the first to organize a movement of the Batini (esoteric) type, 
suggests that Isma‘il’s rejection was due to his associating himself 
with and becoming involved in movements of this sort. Again in 
the matter of IsmA‘ili affiliations, where we are told that So and So 
was the son of So and So, or that Such an One was the father of 
Such an One, but where the relationship seems clearly impossible, 
he develops a suggestion of Massignon that in these cases the rela- 
tion meant to be expressed by Abd and Ibn is not physical but 
spiritual, that the neophyte when initiated is the “son” of the 
master who initiated him. This then leads to a further suggestion 
for bringing order into some of the confused Isma‘ili lists of Imaims. 
All through its early history the Isma‘li movement made claim to 
devotion to the ‘Alid house (AAl al-Bait), and only a true ‘Alid 
could be the Imam. Yet in certain instances it seems clear that 
the Imam of the time was not an ‘Alid at all. This is explained as 
due to the practice of concealing the real Imam in times of danger 
and putting in the public position of Imam a “ Helper,” who would 
be trustee Imam until the time of danger was past. The impossible 
number of names in some of the lists of these Imams is thus in all 
probability due to the listing of both the mustawda‘ and the musta- 
garr Imams. 

Dr Lewis follows Massignon in his interpretation of the Isma‘ili 
movement, but one wonders whether it is possible to accept easily 
Massignon’s principle that the movement can be explained as a 
natural development from within Islam. One is struck continually 
by the preponderance of non-Arab, and indeed anti-Arab elements 
in the various Isma‘ili groups as they successively appear, with a 
strong anti-Islamic feeling which, as the movement ages, slides 
more and more towards orthodoxy, whereupon comes another out- 
burst to start the process over again. In the original following of 
Abi'l-Khattaéb there was a strong Iranian influence, so much so 
that they were looked upon as maldhida (atheists), and the move- 
ment seems to have attempted to unite all anti-Arab elements with 
the disaffected Arab elements in an anti-Islamic reaction. The 
Carmathians again are heard of as early as the Servile Zanj revolt in 
Southern Mesopotamia, and seem to have been recruited largely 
from the “Nabataean” populace, whose movement the Isma‘ili 
dais (missionaries) captured and used for their own purposes. It 
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is very curious how we find them in their early period continually 
acting under the guidance of mysterious figures in the background 
who never themselves appear. The Fatimid movement was in its 
beginnings essentially a Berber movement which Isma‘ili da‘is ex- 
ploited, and when it lapses into orthodoxy there is a revolt, the 
Nizaris separate from the Musta‘lis and form the Assassins, who 
beginning as malaihida yet lapse into orthodoxy again under 
Jalalu’d-Din. All through the history of these groups one feels 
that though devotion to the ‘Alid family is ostensibly their point of 
union, the actual members of ‘Ali’s house were ever feeble and 
ineffectual persons who served merely as a facade for abler minds 
working behind. 

The earlier Orientalists were convinced that at the heart of the 
whole movement there was a revolt against Islam. The national 
and racial elements in this were perhaps overemphasized, and Dr 
Lewis does well to lay stress on the social character of the revolt, a 
factor which is illustrated by the continuous string of accusations 
of communism levelled against the Isma‘li groups by orthodox 
Muslim writers. The vigour of orthodox polemic, however, seems 
justified to the extent that these polemists saw in the movement 
something that was fundamentally anti-Islamic and a danger to 
the Islamic system. This must surely have come in large part from 
elements of non-Islamic origin, who though under the domination 
of Islam were yet resentful of Islam. 

Any book on the Ismfa‘ilis, in the present state of our knowledge, 
must raise more problems than it solves; but students will welcome 
this little volume which presents welcome new material, and makes 
a new and very able attempt to picture the beginnings of the move- 
ment in the light of present information. Not the least admirable 
feature of the book is the clarity of its presentation. 


ARTHUR JEFFERY 
Columbia University 


Northeastern Asia, a Selected Bibliography. Two volumes. By 
Rosert J. Kerner. Berkeley: UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Press, 1939. Vol. I: pp. xi, 676; Vol. II: pp. xxxii, 622. 


Among the efforts to promote and to facilitate Oriental studies 
in America, Northeastern Asia by Professor Robert Kerner is ad- 
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mirable. It includes 13,884 items, in English, French, German, 
Russian, Chinese, Japanese, and Korean, covering Russia in Asia 
as well as the Far Eastern countries, in practically all major fields 
of study, from the ancient times up to the eve of publication. Asa 
selected bibliography, it is not only more comprehensive in scope 
than any in existence, but also more extensive in selection, since 
it contains many works in Russian and Japanese. Of course, many 
Chinese works could have replaced those in Japanese, particularly 
on Chinese subjects. The omission of Tibetan, too, necessarily 
undermines the entire field of Buddhism. But no one, at the 
present stage of Oriental studies in America, can expect a perfect 
bibliography. The compiler himself considers the work as essen- 
tially pioneering. Improvement there is bound to be, but the work 
will be serving a great purpose as a basis for future melioration. 

It is with this idea in mind that the following criticisms are 
made, with regard to Oriental philosophy. The scanty selection of 
works on Eastern philosophy in general indicate the poverty of 
material in Western languages on the subject. To represent the 
general field of Oriental philosophy (1, 91), the choice of René 
Grousset’s Histoire de la philosophie orientale is excellent, in the 
absence of any scholarly book in English on the subject, The Story 
of Oriental Philosophy by Adams Beck and Oriental Philosophy 
by Frances Grant being essentially popular in nature. The 
Bibliography has nothing to lose, however, in including Paul 
Deussen’s Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie and Masson- 
Oursel’s La philosophie en Orient. The entire fields of Eastern 
logic and ethics are not represented, except by one or two Japanese 
works on Oriental ethics, and this must be admitted to be a serious 
drawback. 

On the history of Chinese Philosophy (I, 275), Forke’s Ge- 
schichte der mittelalterlichten chinesischen Philosophie and Ge- 
schichte der neueren chinesischen Philosophie are well chosen. We 
may agree with the omission of Deussen’s Geschichte der alten 
chinesischen Philosophie, in view of the inclusion of Hu Shih’s 
The Development of the Logical Method in Ancient China. But the 
the exclusion of Fung Yu-lan’s A History of Chinese Philosophy 
can hardly be approved by students of Chinese philosophy, since it 
is not only the latest, but is also the most comprehensive. Neither 
the philosophy of Yang Chu nor the philosophy of Huai-nan Tzu 
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is represented in the bibliography, not to mention many other minor 
schools and the products of the entire period between 100 B. c. and 
1000 a.p. Both translations and studies of these are available in 
English. What is more serious is that of the four basic Confucian 
classics two are curiously absent, the Great Learning and the 
Golden Mean. A translation of the Works of Mencius is not found 
in the section on Confucianism, but in the section on “ Taoism and 
Others” (1, 270)! In the case of the Neo-Confucianism of the 
Sung Dynasty, a study, Ethical Realism in Neo-Confucian Thought 
by Hsii Pao-ch’ien, is given, in place of such source materials as the 
Philosophy of Human Nature by Chu Hsi and Chu Hsi and His 
Masters, both translated and compiled by J. P. Bruce, whereas in 
the case of the Neo-Confucianism of the Ming Dynasty, Henke’s 
translation of Wang Yang-ming is given without the accompaniment 
of a good study, La Philosophie morale de Wang Yang-ming by 
Wang Tch’ang-tche. For Confucianism in Japan, Armstrong’s 
Light from the East is an excellent choice, but should be classified 
under Japanese Confucianism instead of “ Religion and Missions ” 
(I, 93), especially when it has hardly anything to do with religion. 

in the section Taoism and Others, which includes only nine items, 
two translations each of both Mo-Tzu and Chuang-Tzu are given, 
while for the Tao-te Ching, only Giles’ version is selected out of 
many European translations. Undoubtedly Paul Carus’ translation, 
Canon of Reason and Virtue, is better known and Arthur Waley’s 
rendering, The Way and its Power, is superior to all in interpreta- 
tion and in style. The neglect of the Legalists, the Logicians, the 
Neo-Mohists, Lieh Tzu, etc., is hardly justifiable, especially in view 
of the prominence given to Moh Tzu. 

When it comes to Buddhism, Northeastern Asia can stand a 
great deal of improvement (I, 94ff.). No dictionary is recom- 
mended, although the epoch-making Hobogirin by Lévi and Taka- 
kusu and the convenient Dictionary by Soothill and Hodous are 
really indispensible. For bibliography, we find Held’s Deutsche 
Bibliographie, but neither the Bibliographie bouddhique by La 
Vallée Poussin et al, a work of scholars of world renown and of 
later date, nor Hamilton’s Buddhism in India, Ceylon, China, and 
Japan, a handy and good student guide. For a general account, 
Eliot’s Hinduism and Buddhism is as good a choice an any. The 
total absence of source materials in any European translation, how- 
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ever, is indefensible, and the exclusion of such authorities as 
Stcherbatsky, Lévi, Takakusu, Suzuki, and others, is in no way 
justifiable. For Tibetan Buddhism, we are referred only to Griin- 
wedel’s Mythologie des Buddhismus in Tibet unter der Mongolei, 
in the section of “Tibetan Religious Conditions ” (I, 664). This 
is a standard work, to be sure, but for religious conditions, either 
Waddell’s The Buddhism of Tibet, Bell’s The Religion of Tibet, or 
Ellam’s work by the same title is more helpful than Griinwedel. 
The choice of Reichelt’s Truth and Tradition of Chinese Buddhism 
for Chinese Buddhism (1, 271) is for general purposes a happy one, 
although its revised and enlarged edition of 1934 should be given 
instead of the 1927 original. Many problems, however, are not 
covered by Reichelt, and students should have been referred to 
older works by Beal, Edkins, Hodous, Pratt, and others, or to 
Chinese and Japanese sources. For Japanese Buddhism, the 
listing of Eliot and Nanjio indicates sound judgment, and one is 
pleased to find mentioned here the Japanese translation of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka, although the Chinese Tripitaka, if not the 
Tibetan also, should have been included somewhere. 

Generally speaking, in the limited space devoted to each subject, 
a more balanced, more representative, and more comprehensive 
choice could be made if more authoritative titles were selected in 
place of a great number of nonessential works, which hardly con- 
tribute anything to the general field or to a specific problem. 
Nevertheless, many important works which other bibliographies 
omit are here included, particularly works in German and Russian. 
In this way, Northeastern Asia has a unique contribution to make. 


Winc-Tsit CHAN 
Oriental Institute, 
University of Hawaii 


Suye Mura—A Japanese Village. By JoHn F. Empree; Intro- 
duction by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. Chicago: UNIVERSITY OF 
CuicaGco Press, 1939. 311 pages, with Appendices, Bibli- 
ography and Index. 


This book is one of a series of studies in Social Anthropology 
which is being made under the aegis of Professor Radcliffe-Brown. 
Doctor Embree states the purpose of his work thus: “This book is 
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an attempt to present an integrated social study of a peasant village 
in rural Japan.” 

As such, Suye Mura is a well-conceived and well-executed piece 
of research, The author has succeeded notably in his work of ob- 
servation and in the recording of his observations. He has, as well, 
reached several valid and interesting conclusions. But at this point 
it must be stated that there is something lacking in a methodology 
based almost entirely on mere observation in studying a literate 
people such as the Japanese, who have a long tradition of historical 
research and a tremendous accumulation of ancient and modern 
documents and other source materials to substantiate any con- 
clusions that may be reached. It appears that Doctor Embree, in 
Suye Mura, has applied to the study of a literate people a research 
technique adapted to the study of a pre-literate people. In a word, 
he has failed to tap the vast reservoir of source materials, official 
and otherwise, published in the Japanese language. True, the first 
chapter is devoted to a satisfactory historical sketch of the Toku- 
gawa Period, and there are references to standard general historical 
works in European languages for background material, yet the 
bibliography is certainly inadequate. To start a study of any 
group in Japanese society with the Tokugawa Period, although it is 
a most important period in Japanese history, is analogous to be- 
ginning a study of rural life in the United States with the Civil 
War. It is true that Doctor Embree has done an excellent job of 
observation and summarization, but Japanese villages were in 
existence many hundreds of years prior to the seventeenth century. 
Such disregard for hundreds of formative years of Japanese village 
life cannot pass uncensured. 

The village chosen for study, Suye Mura, located on the southern 
island of Kyushu, in Kumamoto Prefecture, was picked with the 
utmost care and as many factors as possible were taken into con- 
sideration in attempting to find a representative Japanese village. 
‘The volume opens with an historical sketch of the Tokugawa Period 
entitled “ Historical Background.” As has been stated, this seems 
rather an incomplete study of the background for any stratum of 
Japanese society. This introductory chapter is, however, followed 
by an excellent and detailed study of village organization. Clear 
diagrams and pertinent illustrations are used as an aid to the 
reader in picturing the social set-up of a Japanese rural com- 
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munity. The social and political divisions of rural Japan are care- 
fully explained: the mura, or rural administrative unit of the Pre- 
fectual government; the ku, or political subdivisions of the mura; 
the all-important basic social unit in the Japanese rural community, 
the buraku, or “the natural communities of about twenty house- 
holds each. It has its own head and takes care of its own affairs, 
such as funerals, roads and bridges, on a co-operative basis”; and 
finally the kumi, or groups of three to five houses. The interrela- 
tionships of these various groupings and the details of the every- 
day life of the villagers are treated with great care. Chapter Three 
is devoted to “ Family and Household,” being a presentation of the 
details of family life, the system of adoption, parties and banquets, 
songs and dances. The fourth chapter is highly interesting and 
important, setting forth the several forms of communal cooperation 
which are so essentially a part of the social pattern of a Japanese 
village. There is the cooperative action of the buraku group in 
rotating responsibility, classified as Civic Codperation, such as road 
and bridge building; Helping Codperation, such as in the case of 
house building; Exchange of Labor, particularly in regard to rice 
transplanting ; and the Codperative Credit Clubs for the extension 
of credit and the making of loans. In “ Social Classes and Asso- 
ciations ” (Chapter Five) the author points out the gradual merg- 
ing and intermingling of the classes of Feudal Japan since the 
Imperial Restoration of 1868, and he devises the following terms to 
classify the social strata found in rural Japan: Upper Upper, 
Lower Upper, Upper Middle, Lower Middle, Upper Lower, and 
Lower Lower. The functions of several village associations, such as 
the Firemen’s Association are also discussed here. In the suc- 
ceeding chapter the life history of the individual is carefully traced 
from birth to death. The various duties, functions, and cere- 
monies attendant upon various phases of the individual’s life are 
dwelt upon. “ Religion,” the subject of the seventeenth chapter, is 
a summary of generally accepted explanations of Japanese religious 
beliefs and customs, and superstitions. The extreme importance of 
the yearly Festival Calendar upon the activities of the villager is 
stressed. 

So much for the factual content of the volume. Doctor Embree’s 
conclusions, drawn from the facts which he has compiled, are sum- 
marized in the concluding chapter, entitled “ Changes Observable 
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in the Social Organization of Suye Mura.” To quote: “The 
changes taking place in the social structure of Suye are, then, of 
two kinds: those affecting the internal relations of the household, 
kumt, and buraku, and those affecting the external relations of the 
mura and people in it to the environment, i.e., nearby towns, 
Hitoyoshi, and the county as a whole. These changes in turn take 
two forms: those directed by the government and those not so 
directed. Directed changes are such things as the school, conscrip- 
tion, the agricultural association, and various national societies. 
The outstanding uncontrolled factors are the change from a rice 
to a money economy and the related phenomenon of an increased 
use of machines.” 'To Dr. Embree the question of how far Western 
influences, introduced within the last seventy-five years, are respon- 
sible for the changes in Japan’s social structure, particularly in the 
rural areas, and how far the process is a mere continuation of 
native tendencies active before continued Western contact during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, is still unanswered. It is 
his contention that it is “ probably impossible for a given type of 
society to be drastically changed by contact with another, in this 
case Western civilization, and still survive.” This contention is 
certainly open to question, but in his concluding words the author 
qualifies his statement further by stating, “In order to survive, it 
would seem, there are two courses open: either to reject the new 
order, as such, as much as possible, admitting it only in pieces, as 
China is doing (not always successfully), or to adopt Western 
culture in controlled form. Japan as a nation has deliberately 
chosen to introduce the new civilization under careful official con- 
trol. On the whole, and in spite of such uncontrolled factors as 
money and machines, Japan has succeeded in this policy, especially 
in the countryside, as demonstrated in Suye Mura.” This final 
conclusion is certainly valid, and of real importance to the person 
concerned with the study of the curious mixture of East and West 
found in Japanese society. 
RicHarp A, Faust. 
University of Pennsylvania 
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NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


With the invasion this year of Belgium the publication of Jsis has been 
interrupted. At the time of the invasion several issues were in various 
stages of printing, to wit, No. 84 completing Volume 31 and the whole of 
Volume 32. No. 83, though dated November, 1939, was so much delayed 
that it reached America only in 1940; it is counted as the first number of 
1940. The corrected page proofs of Nos. 84 and 85 were mailed to Belgium 
on March 27 and May 8, respectively. The neutrality of Belgium was 
violated by Germany on May 10. 

From 1941 on (Volume 33 ff.) Isis will be printed in the United States. 
The first American number will include a list of all the papers and reviews 
which were scheduled to appear in the last Belgium issues (No. 84 and 
Vol. 32). Authors of these papers and reviews are welcome to publish 
them in other journals, but they should warn the editors to whom they 
apply that publication in Jsis is not abandoned and may occur sooner than 
we think. Communications concerning Isis may be addressed to Professor 
George Sarton, 185 Harvard Library, Cambridge, Mass. 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


AT THE MEETING AT NEW YORK, N. Y., 1940 


The One Hundred and Fifty-second Meeting of the Society was 
held at New York, N. Y., on March 26, 27, 28, 1940, upon the invi- 
tation of The Metropolitan Museum of Art and The Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America. The {following were among the 


members of the Society who participated in the sessions: 


W. F. Albright 
J.C. Archer 

8. N. Au-Young 
L. C. Barret 

A. G. Barrois 
G. R. Berry 

K. Biggerstaff 
C. J. Blair 

E. P. Boardman 
D. Bodde 
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Mrs. B. M. Bowen 
F. H. Bowen 

G. W. Briggs 

R. 8. Britton 
W.N. Brown 

L. Bull 

Mrs. R. Bullock 
M. Burrows 

E. E. Calverley 
D. A. J. Cardozo 
Mrs. D. Carter 
M. Cassady 

R. M. Chait 

Y. Chao 

A. E. Christy 

J. 0. Clark 

A. K. Coomaraswamy 
J.D. Cooney 

J. H. Cox 

E. Cross 


E. H. Cutts 

Miss I. Della Valla 
G. L. Della Vida 
I. H. DeLong 
Mrs. A. 8S. DeWitt 
P. E. Dumont 

G. S. Duncan 

I. Dyen 

Miss E. S. Eaton 
F. Edgerton 

S. Elisséeff 

A. I. Elkus 

A. zu Eltz 

M. B. Emeneau 
R. M. Engberg 
T. E. Ennis 
J.K. Fairbank 
Mrs. J. K. Fairbank 
N. A. Faris 

C. Feng 

L. Finkelstein 
C. M. Fleischner 
C. T. Fritsch 

A. H. Fry 

R. N. Frye 

E. M. Gale 

A. Gallatin 

C. S. Gardner 

G. E. Gaskill 
Miss J. Gaston 
M. J. Gates 

H. S. Gehman 


B. Geiger 

E. A. Gellot 

H. L. Ginsberg 

S. Glazer 

A. Goetze 

H. Goldman 

L. C. Goodrich 

C. H. Gordon 
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L. Hodous 

Mrs. L. H. Hough 
E. H. Hume 

R. E. Hume 

A. W. Hummel 

J. P. Hyatt 

Mrs. A. V. W, Jackson 
Miss V. Jacobs 
A. Jeffery 

S. L. Joshi 

E. J. Jurji 

A. E. Kane 

P. J. Keller 

G, A. Kennedy 

R. G. Kent 

J. A. Kerns 

P. Kosok 

E. A. Kracke 

A. Lansing 

K. S. Latourette 
W. R. Leete 

D. v. Lentz 

I. Lichtenstadter 
R. B. MacDonald 
J. E. McCall 

D. I. Macht 

A. M. Maginnis 
H. W. Magoun 

D. G. Mandelbaum 
G. Marsh 

A. Marx 

C. D. Matthews 
I. Mendelsohn 

C. Meng 

J. M. Menzies 

G. C. Miles 

J. A. Montgomery 
E. T. Newell 


Proceedings 


H. M. Orlinsky 
A. Pawley 

C. H. Peake 

K. S. Pearce 

F. F. Penney 

A. L. Perkins 

T. C. Peterson 
J. A. Pope 

Miss E. v. Porada 
A. Priest 

J.D. Prince 

E. H. Pritchard 
H. Ranke 

N. J. Reich 

R. W. E. Reid 

E. O. Reischauer 
D. J. Reisman 
H. Ripperger 

L. P. Roberts 

Q. Roosevelt 

S. Rosenblatt 
M. C. Ross 

D. N. Rowe 

Miss T. Rowell 
B. Rowland 

R. C. Rudolf 

S. Sakanishi 

A. Salmony 

A. O. Sarkissian 
L. L. Seaife 

A. A. Schiller 
M. Schloessinger 
E. Schroeder 

F. D. Schultheis 
B. Schwartz 

R. Sell 

O. R. Sellers 
Miss M. H. Shimer 
O. Shimizu 

J. K. Shryock 
Miss P. Simmons 


. A. Simsar 
. W. Skehan 
. L. Skoss 
. P. Smith 

. B. Smith 
. C. Soper 
. Speigelberg 
. A. Speiser 
. H. Spoer 
. v. d. Steinen 
J. E. Steinmueller 
F. R. Steele 
F. J. Stephens 
W. F. Stinespring 
E. H. Sturtevant 
Miss N. L. Swann 
G. R. Taylor 
W. R. Taylor 
Z. Taylor 
P. Tedesco 
J.R. TenBroeck 
P. W. Townsend 
R. Tsunoda 
C. C. Torrey 
M. Vogelstein 
J. V. Walsh 
Y. Wang 
J.R. Ware 
Mrs. A. H. Webb 
Miss E. Weil 
A. G. Wenley 
H. E. Winlock 
Mrs. R. Wischnitzer 
K. A. Wittfogel 
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Total, 216 


THE FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the meeting was called to order by President 
Ludlow Bull at 10.00 a. mw. on Tuesday, March 26, in Class Room A 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





of the Society at New York 


A. BUSINESS MEETING 


Dr. C. J. Ogden reported on behalf of the local Committee on 
Arrangements concerning plans for the meeting and exhibitions in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
Columbia University, Low Memorial Library, and the New York 
Public Library. 

It was voted that the Secretary be instructed to send telegrams of 
greetings to Dr. Cyrus Adler and Prof. John Dyneley Prince. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


After certain remarks of an informal nature the Secretary sub- 
mitted his report as follows: 


1. Delegates have been appointed by President Ludlow Bull to repre- 
sent the Society at various meetings and celebrations as follows: 


The Sesquicentennial Celebration of Georgetown University, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 28-June 3, 1939, Prof. W. F. Albright and Dr. A. W. 
Hummel. 

The Fifth International Congress of Linguists, at Brussels, Belgium, 
Aug. 28-Sept. 2, 1939, Prof. P. E. Dumont. The Congress was post- 
poned because of the international situation. 

The Semicentennial! Celebration of the Catholic University of America at 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 11-13, 1939, Prof. W. F. Albright. 

The Tenth All-India Oriental Conference, at Hyderabad, Deccan, India, 
Dec. 20-23, 1939, Dr. H. I. Poleman. The Conference was postponed 
because of the war. 

The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, at Philadelphia, Pa., April 12-13, 1940, Profs. J. A. 
Montgomery, W. N. Brown, and Dr. J. K. Shryock. 


2. We mourn the death of the following members: 


Pmre Aucustin M. Boyer was born in France Nov. 20, 1850. He was an 
Indie scholar held in high esteem by his colleagues, who had been a cor- 
porate member of our Society since 1928. He died in Paris, Jan. 2, 1938. 

Miss CATHERINE CooK, a corporate member of our Society since 1935, 
died in New York, Dec. 1938, in her seventy-fifth year. Her life was 
devoted to high school teaching and journalism. For some years previous 
to her death she was employed by the Open Court Publishing Company and 
the New Orient Society of America. 

Dr. CuarLes Penrose KerTH was born in Philadelphia, Pa., on March 
15, 1854. In addition to his 62 years of practice as a lawyer, he was inter- 
ested in historical research, and was the author of several volumes, prized 
for their wealth of reliable genealogical material. He had been a corporate 
member of our Society since 1929. He died in Philadelphia, April 23, 1939. 
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Prof. HArry Bertram ReEep died June 15, 1939, at the age of 67. He 
was a professor of Old Testament exegesis in Northwestern Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary at Minneapolis, Minn., and a corporate member of the 
Society since 1921. 

Prof. IskAEL Davipson after serving for 23 years on the Faculty of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, in New York, died in Great Neck, 
Long Island, June 27, 1939, at the age of 69. As a world recognized author- 
ity in his field, he was author of many books including Thesaurus of 
Medieval Hebrew Poetry which he completed in 1933 after nearly 20 years’ 
work. He had been a member of our Society since 1921. 

NATHANIEL ScHMipT, Professor Emeritus of Semitic Languages and 
Oriental History at Cornell University, died at Ithaca, June 29, 1939, at 
the age of 77. He became a corporate member of our Society in 1894 and 
passed to the list of life members in 1934. He served the Society as Presi- 
dent in 1931-32. For many years he served as our representative on the 
Corporation of the ASOR. His scholarly publications in the field of Oriental 
and Biblical studies are numerous and well known. 

IRA MAURICE Price, Professor Emeritus of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
ture of the University of Chicago, died at his summer home near Olympia, 
Washington, Sept. 18, 1939, at the age of 83. He became a corporate mem- 
ber of our Society in 1887 and a life member in 1927. At the time of his 
death he was a member of our Committee on Investments. The list of his 
publications on Biblical subjects is a long one. He also made significant 
contributions in the field of cuneiform studies. 

Prof. WaLTer Pererson, of the University of Chicago, died on Oct. 3, 
1939. He was 58 years old. He had been a corporate member of our 
Society since 1909. He was the author of numerous articles in the field 
of general Indo-European linguistics and in recent years had given special 
attention to Hittite. 

Dr. Frank J. Goopnow, President Emeritus of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, died in Baltimore, Nov. 14, 1939, in his 8lst year. He had been 
an Honorary Associate of our Society since 1921. He was an authority on 
international affairs and once served as legal adviser to the first govern- 
ment of the Republic of China. 

Prof. Davip SAMUEL MarGo.ioutH, Laudian Professor of Arabic at the 
University of Oxford, died March 23, 1940, at the age of 81. He was elected 
an honorary member of our Society in 1937. He was a most distinguished 
Arabic scholar, whose writings dealt chiefly with Arabic commentaries on 
Aristotle and the history of Mohammedanism. 


3. Other losses of members during the year included those who have 
found it necessary to resign (11) and those who were dropped from the 
roll according to constitutional requirements (26). Our total losses during 
the year were thus 47. Over against these losses, we may set our gain of 
101 newly elected corporate members. Of this number 60 were added to 
the roll as the direct result of the work of the Membership Committee 
campaign under the direction of Prof. P. K. Hitti, Chairman. One former 
corporate member was reinstated. The total gain for the year was 102. 
The net gain was 55. The total membership as of March 26, 1940, is 797. 
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4. In the present year Professor Hanns Oertel, of Munich, Germany, is 
celebrating the 50th anniversary of his election to membership in the 
Society. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Ferris J. STEPHENS, Secretary. 


It was voted that the report be received. 

It was voted that the Secretary be instructed to send the Society’s 
greetings to Prof. Hanns Oertel on the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his membership in the Society. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer submitted the following report upon the Society’s 
finances for the fiscal and calendar year 1939: 


1. CERTIFICATE OF HOLDINGS 


This is to certify that as of December 31, 1939, Yale University is hold- 
ing for account of the American Oriental Society the following securities: 


Bonds 
$1,000 American Tel. & Tel. 344s of 1961 
2,000 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 4s of 1956 
2,000 Morris & Essex Railroad 3%s of 2000 
1,000 Niagata Falls Power 3%s of 1966 
2,000 Pacific Gas & Electric 4s of 1964 
2,000 Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 4s of 1953 


Stocks 
15 shs. American Tel. & Tel. 
10 “ Bankers Trust Co. 
10 “ Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
20 “ Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, pfd. 
10 “ First National Bank of Boston 
5 “ Union Pacific Railroad, com. 


Mortgage 
$6,000 par—688-90 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Maturity, April 
1, 1940. 


The cash balance as of December 31, 1939, is $1,555.69. 
Yale University, 
By H. J. OsTRaNpER, Cashier. 
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INVESTMENTS 


Date of Market Value 
Purchase Book Value Dec. 31, 1939 


Mortgage $6,000.00 $6,000.00 


Bonds 
1 Amer. Tel. & Tel. Oct. 16,36 1,011.90 © 1,090.00 
2 East. Gas & Fuel Mar. 31, ’36 1,936.67 1,602.50 
2 Morris & Essex July 9, ’°35 1,900.68 900.00 
1 Niag. Falls Power June 25, ’36 1,051.47 1,102.50 
2 Pac. Gas & Elec. July 9,735 2,096.39 2,255.00 
2 Term. R.R.St. Louis July 9,’35 2,120.12 2,180.00 


Stocks 

10 Amer. Tel. & Tel. June 3,’36 1,660.35 1,708.75 

5 Amer. Tel & Tel. Mar. 29, ’37 855.53 854.38 
20 Chic., R. I. & Pac. Dec. 16,712 1.00 12.50 

5 Union Pac. R. R. Feb. 26, 37 666.78 472.50 
10 Chem. Bk. & Trust. Oct. 16, ’36 667.50 500.00 
10 Bankers Trust June 11, ’36 605.00 600.00 
10 First Nat. Bk. Boston June 11, ’36 465.00 465.00 





$21,038.39 $19,743.13 


$1,007.23 
4.55 percent 


BALANCE SHEET 
Book Value Book Value 
Assets Dec. 31, 1938 Dec. 31, 1939 


Investments (book value) $21,038.39 $21,038.39 
1,555.69 


$23,062.03 $22,594.08 


Liabilities 
Trust Funds $13,300.00 $13,300.00 
Life Member Fund 4,330.00 4,457.50 
Reserve Fund 2,000.00 2,000.00 


$19,630.00 $19,757.50 
2,836.58 


$23,062.03 $22,594.08 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS 


Monograph Account Balance 

General Account Balance 

Offprint Account Balance Held for Authors 
Contingency Fund Balance 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
Cash Balance, Jan. 1, 1939 


Income 

Annual Dues $2,965.78 
Life Membership Dues 127.50 
Interest 1,007.23 
JOURNAL Sales (Yale Press) §12.15 

- “ (Office ) 114.07 
Refunds from Authors 115.85 
Subventions to Monographs 725.00 
Monograph Sales 423.28 
Offprint Sales 18.72 
Library Catalogue Sales 5.00 
Reimbursement for clerical service 1.75 
Subscription to Biblical Archaeologist (for ASOR) 1.00 


Expenditures 
JougNAL Account 
JouRNAL Authors 
Monograph Account 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Account 
Offprint Account 
Librarian’s Account 
Office moving and equipment 
Committee on Membership 
Committee on Prom. Or. Research 
Middle West Branch 
ACLS Dues 
ASOR Contribution 
Refund to ASOR (Bib. Arch.) ...........-.2+00055 


Transfer of payment to Yale Press 
6,485.28 


Cash Balance Dec. 31, 1939 $1,555.69 


11 
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5. 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 


Credits 


6. 


Balance Jan. 1, 1939 

Dues (Arrears) 

Dues (Current) 

Dues (Advance) 

Interest 

Reimbursement for clerical service 

Subscription to Biblical Archaeologist (for ASOR) 
Returned from Committee on Membership 
Returned from Committee on Promotion of Oriental Research. 
Returned from Secretary-Treasurer Account 
Returned from Graham Committee Account 
Returned from Office Equipment Account 
Transferred from Librarians Account 

Transferred from JOURNAL Account (dues credit) 


JOURNAL Expense 
Editor’s honoraria 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Account 
Office equipment and moving 
Middle West Branch 
ACLS Dues. 
Contingency Fund 
Transferred to Yale Press 
Refund to ASOR (Bib. Arch.)................... 
Transferred to Secretary-Treasurer’s Account 
Contribution to ASOR 
$4,698.72 


Balance December 31, 1939 $ 217.60 


JOURNAL ACCOUNT 


Credits 


Per Budget (from General Account) 
Sales (Yale Press) 
“(Office ) 
Refunds from Authors 
Transferred from Contingency Fund 
- “ Offprint Account 
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Debits 


JAOS 58/4 
JAOS 59/1 
JAOS 59/2 
JAOS 59/3 
Engravings for JAOS 

$3,062.97 
Honoraria 400.00 
Editorial Expenses 41.13 
Expended for Authors 116.30 
Back numbers purchased 23.50 
Addressograph 5.55 
Postage (Office) 13.88 
Additional reprints 31 
Express charges on gift set 1.64 
Credit transferred to General Account 50 

” “ Monograph Account 
$3,666.78 


Balance returned to Contingency Fund 60.69 


Receivable from Authors 


7 


Arrears 


Credits 


Balance Jan. 1, 1939 $2,719.18 
Credits held Jan. 1, 1939 1.18 
Subvention (AOS XIV) 500.00 
Subvention (AOS unpublished volumes) 180.00 
Reader’s Fees (AOS unpublished volumes) 45.00 
Sales 423.28 

1.00 


$3,869.64 


Debits 


AOS XIV Publication cost $751.27 
AOS XVI Publication cost 695.95 
AOS XII Printing errata slip 5.00 
Reader’s and Editor’s fees 120.00 
Storage of type AOS VIII 12.50 
Advertising 48.60 
Postage and supplies 40.15 
Refund for volume returned 


1,674.67 


Balance Dec. 31, 1939 
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Gross INCOME FROM SALES ITEMIZED 


Barton, Royal Inscriptions $ 5.25 
AOS I (Blake) é 26.98 
IV (Emeneau) 5.46 

V_ (Albright) 6.44 

VI (Pfeiffer ) 11.18 
(Emeneau-U. L) 30.65 
(Harris-Gram. ) 71.38 

(Barret) 8.46 

(Cross) 2.16 

(Shryock ) 19.84 

(Poleman ) 44.59 

(Hamilton ) 47.05 

(Goetze ) 90.64 

(Burrows ) 50.64 
aS ( 1) 2.56 


$423.28 


8. OFFPRINT ACCOUNT 


Credits 


Balance Jan. 1, 1939 (held for author) 
Sales Offprint No. 2 


“cc “ec 
“ 
“ce 
“ 
“ec 
“ec 


“ 


Postage 
Refund to Author Offprint Nos. 6 and 9 
Transferred to JoURNAL Account 


Balance Dec. 31, 1939 (held for Authors) 


9. SECRETARY-TREASURER’S ACCOUNT 


Credits 
Per Budget $1,000.00 
Reimbursement for clerical service transferred from General 
Account 1.75 


$1,001.75 
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Debits 
Secretarial assistance 
Honorarium 
Postage, Supplies, Express 


Printing, Addressograph service 
Accounting services 


Balance, Dec. 31, 1939, returned to General Account $ 129.91 


10. COMMITTEE ON PROMOTION OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
Balance Jan. 1, 1939 


Debits 
Postage and Expenses 


Balance Dec. 31, 1939, returned to General Account 


11. COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 
Balance Jan. 1, 1939 


Debits 
Stationary, Printing, Postage 


Balance Dec. 31, 1939, returned to General Account 


12. GRAHAM COMMITTEE 


Balance Jan. 1, 1939 
Debits 


13. 


Credits 
Catalogue sales 


Debits 
Postage 


Balance Dec. 31, 1939, returned to General Account 


14, ContTINGENCY FUND 


Credits 
Per Budget 
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Debits 
Transferred to JouRNAL Account 


$360.97 
60.69 


$421.66 


15. OrFicE MovING AND EQUIPMENT ACCOUNT 


Credits 
Per Budget $200.00 


Debits 
OR cence ancicresteveceess sess snckewes $ 2.50 


Office Equipment 
29.06 


Balance returned to General Account $170.94 


16. CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 
January 11, 1940. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of the Treasurer 
and that we believe them to be correct and in accord with the report 


transmitted. 
(Signed): FRANKLIN EDGERTON, 


CarL KRAELING, 
Auditing Committee. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS 


Prof. W. N. Brown presented the following as the report of the 
Editors of the Society’s publications: 


During the year 1939-40 the editors have published parts 2, 3, 4, of 
Volume 59 of the Society’s JouRNAL, and part 1 of Volume 60. Volume 59, 
as completed, contains 533 pages. 

As a Supplement to the Journal, the editors published the Symposium 
entitled “The Beginnings of Civilization in the Orient,” which was pre- 
sented at the meetings of the Society in April, 1939. This work occupied 
61 pages. The cost was met by the American Council of Learned Societies, 
which generously gave the money at the request of its committees on Near 
Eastern Studies, Indic and Iranian Studies, and Chinese and Japanese 


Studies. 
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In the American Oriental Series the editors have published Volume 16, 
Development of the Canaanite Dialects, by Zellig S. Harris. Volume XVII 
by Derk Bodde, Statesman, Patriot, and General in Ancient China, is to be 
published before April 15. 

W. Norman Brown. Editor. 
J. K. SuHryock, Associate Editor. 
E, A. SpEIseR, Associate Hditor. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Secretary presented the following as the report of Mr. B. 
Knollenberg, the Society’s Librarian : 


During the year 1939/40, 77 volumes and 258 numbers of periodicals 
have been added to the Library. Of the periodicals 248 were in continuance 
of sets already in the Library; 10 represent titles new to the Library. Two 
new exchanges have been established: with Ex Oriente Lux and with 
L’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme Orient. 32 volumes have been forwarded to 
the editors of the JourNnat for purposes of review. 

The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals is up to date. 


The following is the list of accessions for the year: 


Accademia dei Lincei. Indice degli Atti accademici pubblicati dal 1925 al 
1934. 1936. 

Barbeau, M. Assomption sash. [19397] (Canada. Dept of mines and 
resources. Bull. no. 93. Anthropol. ser. no. 24) 

Beaglehole, E. Ethnology of Pukapuka, by E. and P. Beaglehole. 1938. 
(Bernice P. Bishop museum. Bull. 150) 

Brockelmann, C. Geschichte der islamischen Vélker und Staaten. 1939. 

Buck, P. H. Ethnology of Mangareva, by Te Rangi Hiroa (Peter H. Buck). 
1938. (Bernice P. Bishop museum. Bull. 157) 

Bulsara, J. F. Mass and adult education in India. 1938. 

Bunken hokoku, v. 5, no. 1, 7-12. 1939. 

Burrows, E. G. Ethnology of Uvea (Wallis island). 1937. (Bernice P. 
Bishop museum. Bull. 145) 

Caley, E. R. The composition of ancient Greek bronze coins. 1939. (Me- 
moirs of the American philosophical society, v. XI) 

Calverley, E. E. The fundamental structure of Islam. [1939] 

K. Seska spoletnost nauk, Prague. Opervm a Regia societate scientiarvm 
bohemica, annis 1905-1935 editorvm. Index generalis. 1938. 

Chamberlain, J. The letters of John Chamberlain. Ed. with introduction 
by N. E. McClure. 1939. 2v. (Memoirs of the American philosophical 
society, v. XII, pt. 1-2) 

Charles, H. Tribus moutonniéres du Moyen-Euphrate. [1939] (Docu- 
ments d’études orientales de l'Institut francais de Damas, t. VIIT) 

Chinese year book. 4th issue. 1938-39. [1939] 

Dutch East Indies. Landsarchief. Jaarverslag over 1938. 1939. 


. 
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Ehrich, A. M. H. Early pottery of the Jebeleh region. Appendices by D, 
Wyckoff and E. O. Forrer. 1939. (Memoirs of the American philo- 
sophical society, v. XIII) 

Emory, K. P. Archaeology of Mangareva and neighboring atolls. 1939. 
(Bernice P. Bishop museum. Bull. 163) 

Field, H. Contributions to the anthropology of Iran. [1939] (Field mu- 
seum of natural history. Publ. 458-459. Anthropol. ser., v. 29, no. 1-2) 

Goetz, H. Bundela art. [1938] 

—— The Central Asian mausoleum in India. Typewritten copy from 
“Islamic culture.” 

—— The crisis of Indian civilisation in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. 1938. (Calcuttta university readership lectures) 

—— An Indian element in European renaissance art. [1939] 

—— Some European influences on Indian art. [1939] 

Goetze, A. Accent and vocalism in Hebrew. 1939. (Publ. of the American 
oriental society, Offprint series, no. 11) 

Harris, Z. S. Development of the Canaanite dialects. 1939. (American 
oriental series, v. 16) 

Hunain ibn Ishak, al-‘Ibadi. Le livre des questions sur l’oei! de Honain ibn 
Ishiq par le R. P. P. Shath et M. Meyerhof. [1938] (Mémoires pré- 
sentés & I’Institut d’Egypte publiés sous les auspices de Sa Majesté 
Farouk Ier, t. 36) 

Irani, Z. S. R. Allusions and references in Persian literature. [1937] 
Itkonen, E. Der ostlappische Vokalismus vom qualitativen Standpunkt 
aus. 1939. (Suomalais-ugrilainen seura. Toimituksia LXXIX) 

Journal of Chinese folk-lore. v. 1. 1937. 

Juvaini. Juwaini’s version of Chingis Khan’s Yasa [by G. Vernadsky]. 
[1939] 

Khabardar, A. F. The silken tassel. 1918. 

Kioto imperial university. Dept. of literature. Geographical reports, no. 
II. [1938] 

Kunst, A. Probleme der buddhistischen Logik in der Darstellung des 
Tattvasahgraha. 1939. (Prace Komisji orientalistycznej Polskiej 
akademja umiejetnosci, nr. 33. Mémoires de la Commission orientaliste, 
no. 33) 

Kurat, A. N., ed. @ tr. Tiirkische Urkunden, hrsg. und iibers. von A. N. 
Kurat und K. V. Zetterstéen. [1938] (Monografier utgivna av K. 
Humanistiska vetenskaps-samfundet i Uppsala, 1) 

Lowdermilk, W. C. History of soil use in the Wu t’ai shan area, by W. C. 
Lowdermilk and D. R. Wickes. [1938] 

Macgregor, G. Ethnology of Tokelau islands. 1937. (Bernice P. Bishop 
museum. Bull. 146) 

Mackay, E. J. H. Further excavations at Mohenjo-daro. 1938. 2v. 

Madras (Presidency) Government oriental mss. library. An alphabetical 
index of Sanskrit manuscripts, by S. Kuppuswami Sastri and P. P. 
Subrahmanya. Pt. 1. 1938. 

—— An alphabetical index of Tamil manuscripts by S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 
1932. 
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Madras (Presidency) Governmental oriental mss. library. An alphabetical 
index of Telugu manuscripts by S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 1932. 

—— A descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts by S. Kup- 
puswami Sastri and P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri. v. 27—Supplemental. 
1937. 

—— A descriptive catalogue of the Telugu manuscripts by 8S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri. v. 3-5. 1934-36. 3v. 

—— A triennial catalogue of manuscripts collected during the triennium 
1919-20 to 1921-22 by S. Kuppuswami Sastri. Vol. IV, pt. 3. Telugu. 
1934. 

—— A triennial catalogue of manuscripts collected during the triennium 
1922-23 to 1924-5 by S. Kuppuswami Sastri. Vol. V., pt. 2. Tamil. 
1936. 

—— A triennial catalogue of manuscripts collected during the triennium 
1928-29 to 1930-31, by S. Kuppuswami Sastri and P. P. Subrahmanya 
Sastri. Vol. VII, pt. 1. Sanskrit. 1937. 

Martin, P. S. Modified basket maker sites, Ackmen-Lowry area. [1939] 
(Anthropol. ser. Field museum of natural history. v. XXIII, no. 3. 
Publ. 444) 

Mason, J. A. Archaeology of Santa Marta, Colombia. The Tairana culture. 
Pt. II, Section 2. Objects of pottery. With an appendix on ceramic 
technology by D. Horton. 1939. (Field museum of natural history. 
Publ. 446. Anthropol. ser., v. XX, no. 3) 

Monumenta nipponica. v. 2, no. 2. 1939. 

Mouw, H. The spirit of China. [1938] 

Mysore. University. Government oriental library. A descriptive catalogue 
of the Sanskrit manuscripts by M. S. Basavalingayya and V. T. T. 
Srinivasagopalachar. v.1. Vedas. 1937. (Univ. of Mysore. Oriental 
library publ.) 

New Asia. v. 1, no. 2. 1939. 

Nirgidma de Torhout, princesse, comp. Dix-huit chants et poémes mongols 
transcrits par Madame Humbert-Sauvageot. 1937. (Bibliothéque 
musicale du Musée Guimet. 1. sér.—t. IV) 

Paasonen, H. Mordwinische Volksdichtung, hrsg. und iibers, von P. Ravila. 
1938-39. 2v. (Suomalais-ugrilainen seura. Toimituksia LXXVII, 
LXXXI) 

—— Tscheremissische Texte, hrsg. von P. Siro. 1939. (Suomalais- 
ugrilainen seura. Toimituksia LX XVIII) 

Peiping. National library. Selected Chinese books, 1933-1937. Ed. 
through the generosity of the Rockefeller foundation, New York. Pt. 
1-2. 1939. 

Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibliography <Chinese ed.) New series, v. 1, 
no. 1-2. 1939. 

Ramstedt, G. J. A Korean grammar. 1939. (Suomalais-ugrilainen seura. 
Toimituksia. LXXXII) 

Runge, H. J. tber Gazali’s Faisal-al-tafriqa baina-l-Islam wa-l-zandaqa. 
1938. 

Samadhiraijasitra. Three chapters from the Samidhirajasitra [ed. by K. 
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Régamey]. 1938. (Towarzystwo naukowe warszawskie. Komisja 
orientalistyeznej. Rozprawy. Nr. 1) 

Sarkar, B. K. The positive background of Hindu sociology. Bk. I. Intro- 
duction to Hindu positivism. 1937. (Sacred books of the Hindus 
series, v. XX XIT) 

South Manchuria railway company. Library, Dairen. Nan Manshi 
Tetsud6 Kabu-shi kwai-sha Dairen to-sho-kwan Wa-Kan to-sho bun-rui 
moku-roku. v. 2-5, 6b-8. 1932-36. . 

Speiser, E. A. Studies in Hurrian grammar. 1939. (Publ. of the Ameri- 
can oriental society. Offprint series, no. 10) 

Stewart, T. D. Anthropometric observations on the Eskimos and Indians 
of Labrador. Material and data collected by W. D. Strong. [1939] 
(Field museum of natural history. Publ. 462. Anthropol. ser., v. 31, 
no. 1) 

Stimson, J. F. Tuamotuan legends (island of Anaa). Pt. I. The demigods. 
1937. (Bernice P. Bishop museum. Bull. 148) 

Tokyo. Téyd bunko. Odagiri bun-ko moku-roku. 1938. 

Té-y6 bunko chi-héd shi moku-roku. 1935. 

Toledo museum of art, Toledo, Ohio. East Indian sculpture from various 
American collections. [1940] 

Unvala, J. M. Coins of Tabaristin and some Sassanian coins from Susa. 
1938. 

Upanishads. Mundaka-Upanisad (Traducere din limba sanscrita) de Th. 
Simenschy. 1939. 

Viisiinen, A. O. Untersuchungen iiber die ob-ugrischen Melodien. 1939. 
(Suomalais-ugrilainen seura. Toimituksia. LXXX) 

Vernadskii, G. V. O sostave Velikoi IAsy Chingis Khana. 1939. (Studies 
in Russian and oriental history, no. 1) 

Virittaji sisillys vuosina, 1927-36. 1939. 

Vooraziatisch-egyptisch gezelschap “ Ex Oriente lux,” Leyden. Jaarbericht, 
no. 6. [1939] 

Yukuo Uyehara. Intensive Japanese reading. [1939] 

Zalmoxis, revue des études religieuses. [1939] 


BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG, Librarian. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Prof. F. Edgerton presented the following as the report of the 
Society’s delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies: 


The annual meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies was 
held at Philadelphia on January 26-27, 1940. Both of your delegates, as 
well as the Secretary of the Society, were present. Additional members of 
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the Society were also present as delegates from other societies, chairmen of 
committees, or secretaries of committees. 

We note with regret that the present time has been deemed unpropitious 
for raising a permanent endowment in order to place the Council’s current 
administrative needs upon an independent basis. 

The Council continues to administer study-aids, and the fields of scholarly 
endeavor fostered by our Society are benefiting richly from them. It 
remains for us to encourage our respective departments and institutions of 
learning to make room for the young scholars who are being developed 
with these generous grants. 

It is also a pleasure to report that, with funds that have been allocated 
specifically for the Far East, there will be held during the summer session 
of 1940 a Far Eastern Institute at Harvard University. Three courses will 
be offered covering the history and culture and the fine arts of both China 
and Japan. To permit careful work by the students, usual summer school 
regulations will be applied, so that no student will do more than two of 
these courses for credit. The attempt will be made to assemble a selected 
group from the teachers of history and the social sciences who need to 
acquire quickly, under sympathetic guidance, accurate information and 
bibliography on the Far East. The teaching personnel is being drawn from 
the younger members of our Society who have specialized in the respective 
fields. During the discussion of this report it was brought out that the 
Council’s special committees on Chinese and Japanese studies are planning 
to ask approval to devote the summer session of 1941 to the study of the 
Chinese and Japanese languages by a similar group of selected students. 

Our membership will also be glad to learn that the Council has available 
for 1940-41 a sum of $15,000 to be expended as grants-in-aid of research. 
Older scholars will welcome the re-establishment of these most useful 
grants, and for the information of the younger group it might be added 
that these are post-doctoral grants, usually quite small, for the prosecution 
or completion of some personal research project. Professor Carl Kraeling, 
our former Secretary-Treasurer, will be a member of the administering 
committee, but all information should be sought from the Council’s office 
in Washington, D. C. 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON, 
JaMEs R. WARE. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’s REPRESENTATIVE ON THE CORPORATION 
OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Prof. O. R. Sellers presented the following as the report of the 
Society’s representative on the corporation of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research : 


Although both local and international political situations have com- 
pelled great reduction in the field work of the Schools, the past year has 
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been exceedingly gratifying in the development of the Schools in scientific 
influence and in financial stability. Noteworthy was the raising in 1939 
of more than $25,169.45, which was the sum necessary to secure the balance 
of $50,338.90 of the Rockefeller Foundation’s appropriation. This was 
raised in large measure by small contributions involving personal sacrifice. 
A vital factor in the campaign was the lecture tour of the Jerusalem 
School’s director, Professor Nelson Glueck, who came to America for this 
specific purpose. Between October 20 and December 20 he gave fifty-two 
lectures, ranging from the Eastern coast to Kansas City and Dallas. This 
tour not only brought in funds, but added many new friends of the Schools. 
The total endowment now is over $347,000. Among the gifts to the endow- 
ment fund was $25, which was voted by the Executive Committee of this 
Society and for which the Schools are grateful. 

The Baghdad School, under the direction of Professor Speiser, has on 
account of the war been unable to resume active work in the field, but it 
has issued the sixth volume of the Nuzi text publications under the title 
Miscellaneous Texts, by Dr. E. R. Lacheman. The Jerusalem School, with 
lectures necessarily curtailed and with a reduced student group, has been 
active in a way truly remarkable in view of the tense situation in Palestine. 
Last spring Dr. Glueck conducted the second campaign at Tell el-Kheleifeh 
(the Biblical Ezion-Geber), which he reported in the October and December 
Bulletins of the School, and according to a recent cable to Dr. Burrows he 
is now engaged on the third campaign at the site. 

Dr. Glueck also is the author of the double volume, XVIII-XIX, of the 
Annual of the Schools, entitled Haplorations in Hastern Palestine III. 
And the mimeographed News-letters from him telling of events in Jeru- 
salem have been exciting. His work in holding together the School in a 
delicate situation has been notable. 

Regular publications of the Schools are uninterrupted. The Bulletin, 
edited by Professor Albright, continues to be one of the foremost and most 
authentic archaeological periodicals. The Biblical Archaeologist, edited 
by Dr. G. E. Wright, has met with such success that it has been able to 
improve its style and appearance, 

Supporting institutional members of the Corporation have increased from 
fifty-nine to sixty-four during the past year. Dr. Robert M. Engberg, who 
has been Field Secretary of the Schools since January, 1939, will succeed 
Dr. Glueck as director of the School in Jerusalem at the end of the present 
year, when Dr. Glueck will return to Hebrew Union College. So the Schools, 
with justifiable pride in the past year, look to the future with confidence. 


O. R. SELLERS. 
It was voted to receive the report. 


It was voted to adopt the following resolution : 


The American Oriental Society is highly gratified to learn that 
an endownment of approximately $350,000 has been secured for 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, which constitutes one 
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of the most important instrumentalities for accomplishing the 
Society’s purposes. Appreciative thanks are extended to those who 
collected this money and particularly to the donors. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Secretary presented the following as the report of the 
Executive Committee : 


The Executive Committee met last night at the Century Club, 7 W. 43rd 
St., to hear the reports of officers and committees responsible to it and to 
transact the business required of it by the Constitution. 

Reports were heard from the Secretary, Committee on Membership, Com- 
mittee on Promotion of Oriental Research, Committee on Centennial Cele- 
bration, Committee on the Society’s Library, Committee on Advancement 
of Oriental Studies, Committee on Enlargement of Resources, Committee on 
Investments, and the Treasurer. All reports were discussed in detail and 
at length. The following decisions will be of special interest to the Society: 
that the Centennial Celebration is to be held in 1942, but the place is yet to 
be determined; and that we accept the invitation of the University of 
Chicago to hold our next meeting there in recognition of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the University. Prof. E. H. Sturtevant was 
appointed on the Committee on Investments. Dr. A. W. Hummel was 
appointed to succeed himself on the Committee for the Promotion of 
Oriental Research. Mr. Henry Field was appointed chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee. 

The following budget for the calendar year 1940 was adopted: 


Balance in General Account Jan. 1, 1940 $ 217.60 
Balance in Contingency Fund Jan. 1, 1940 


Estimated income for 1940: 


4,471.93 


$5,111.19 


Expenditures : 


JOURNAL Account 

Editor’s Honoraria 

Secretary-Treasurer’s Account 

Membership Committee 

Committee on Promotion of Oriental Research 
Committee on Advancement of Oriental Studies 
Society’s Library 

ACLS dues 

Contingency fund 
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It was voted that the abstracts of papers submitted for the program of 
the meeting of 1940 be not printed in the JoURNAL. 


Ferris J. STEPHENS, 
Secretary. 


The President appointed the following as a Committee on 
Resolutions: J. C. Archer, O. R. Sellers, J. R. Ware. 


B. PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Vice-President A. W. Hummel took the chair. 


President Ludlow Bull delivered the Presidential Address on the 
subject: Egypt and Syria-Palestine before the Hyksos. 


C. PRESENTATION OF COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were presented : 


Prof. R. G. Kent (University of Pennsylvania) : Grotefend and the Inter- 
pretation of the Cuneiform Script. (Illustrated.) 

Mr. H. E. Wintock (Metropolitan Museum of Art): The Last Mentu- 
hotpe and the First Amen-em-hét. (Illustrated.) 

Dr. D. G. MAnpetspaum (University of Minnesota): Fire-Walking. 
(Illustrated. ) 

Dr. A. Satmony (New York University): The Possibility of Attributing 
Chinese Bronzes to Pre-Anyang Times. (lIllustrated.) 

Mr. A. Priest (Metropolitan Museum of Art): Analysis of the Monster 
Mask Rebus—Bird or Cicada? (Illustrated.) 

Mrs. J. K. Fatrsanxk: Problems in the Reconstruction of Wu Liang 
Tz’a. (Illustrated.) 


The session adjourned at 12.50 Pp. M. 


A special luncheon was held by the Arabic and Islamic Group 
in the cafeteria of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order at 2.15 of the same day 
in Class Room A of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
following communications were presented : 


Mr. J. A. Pope: The Earliest Dated Chinese Buddhist Figure. (lIllus- 


trated. ) 
Dr. M. A. Stmsar: Early Timirid Paintings of the Suwar al-Kawikib 


of the Library of Congress. (Illustrated.) 
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Mr. A. Lansing (Metropolitan Museum of Art): An Ancient Egyptian 
Saliki Hound in Ivory. (Illustrated.) 

Mr. E. ScHroeper (Fogg Art Museum): Iconography of the Leningrad 
“Siege” Platter. (Illustrated.) 

Mr. S. V. Granosay (Metropolitan Museum of Art): Oriental Swords in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. (Illustrated.) 

Mr. M. C. Ross (Walters Art Gallery): A Coptic Bone Carving in the 
Walters Art Gallery. (Illustrated.) 

Dr. B. ROWLAND, JR. (Fogg Art Museum): Notes on the Iconography of 
Mt. Meru. (Illustrated.) 

Dr. R. von HEINE-GELDERN (American Museum of Natural History) : 
Pre-Aryan Elements in Early Buddhist Art. (Illustrated.) 

Miss M. H. Suimer: Two Pairs of Painted Jaina Manuscript Covers of 


the 14th Century. (Illustrated.) 
Prof. H. GotpMan (Institute for Advanced Study): The Sandon Monu- 


ment of Tarsus. (lIllustrated.) 


The Session was concluded at 5.15 P. M. 


President and Mrs. Bull entertained the members at tea from 
5.00-7.00 p. Mm. of the same day at the Cosmopolitan Club. 

On Tuesday evening, Mrs. William H. Moore and Miss Louise 
Wallace Hackney entertained the members of the Far East Group 
at Mrs. Moore’s home, with an exhibition of her collection of 


Chinese art. 
THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session began at 10:00 a. M. Wednesday, March 27. It 
consisted of four simultaneous group meetings. All were held at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary except the meeting of the Far 
East Section, which was held at Columbia University, Low Memor- 
ial Library. 


A. Ancrent NEAR East SECTION: PHILOLOGICAL AND LINGUISTIC 


President Ludlow Bull presided. The following communications 
were presented : . 

Prof. E. A. Spetser (University of Pennsylvania): Phonetic Method in 
the Hurrian Orthography. Remarks by E. H. Sturtevant, J. J. Obermann, 
and W. F. Albright. 

Prof. A. Gortze (Yale University) : The Larsa Dialect of Old Babylonian. 
Remarks by J. A. Montgomery and W. F. Albright. 

Dr. C. H. Gorpon (Institute for Advanced Study) : Notes on the Ugaritic 
Language. 

Prof. J. J. OBERMANN (Yale University): Ugaritic SKN and PGR. 
Remarks by W. F. Albright and T. M. Gaster. 
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Prof. C. C. Torrey (Yale University): Translation from Aramaic in the 
Hebrew Bible. Remarks by C. H. Gordon. 

Prof. J. P. Hyarr (Wellesley College): The Peril from the North 
in Jeremiah. 

Prof. O. R. SELLERS (Presbyterian Theological Seminary): Self-pity in 
the Psalms. Remarks by T. M. Gaster. 


B. IsLAMic AND LATER NEAR East Section: HisTorican 


Professor P. K. Hitti presided. The following communications 
were presented : 


Prof. W. F. Strinesprine (Duke University): Titus Tobler in Jerusalem. 
Remarks by G. S. Duncan. 

Dr. A, O. SaRKISSIAN: History and Archeology of Eastern Asia Minor. 

Mr. M. B. Smirn (Library of Congress): The Functional Prototype of 
the Isfahan Squinch. (Illustrated.) Remarks by Aga-Oglu and C. Wilson. 

Prof. W. R. Taytor (University College, Toronto) : A Syriac Manuscript 
from Peking. 

Dr. N. A. Farts and G, C. Mires: An Inscription of Barbak Shah of 
Bengal. (Illustrated.) 

Prof. C. D. MarrHews (Birmingham-Southern College): Manuscripts 
and a Mamlik Inscription in the Lansing Collection in the Denver Public 
Library. (Illustrated.) Remarks by P. K. Hitti and G. C. Miles. 


C. Mrippite East Section: HistToricAt 


Prof. W. N. Brown presided. The following communications 
were presented : 


Mr. E. H. Curts: British Educational Policy in India under the East 
India Company. Remarks by P. Kosok. 

Prof. P. Kosox (Long Island University): What Réle did Irrigation 
Play in the life of Ancient Medieval India? Remarks by M. Olcott. 

Prof. J. C. ArcHEer (Yale University) : Two Psalms of the Sikhs. 

Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston) : Remarks on 
the Marriage of the Spiritual Authority (brahma) to the Temporal Power 
(ksatra). Remarks by E. H. Cutts, Miss T. Rowell, and C. J. Ogden. 

Dr. G. Harrman (The Library of Congress): Symbols of the Twelve 
Nidanas in the Tibetan “ Wheel of Life.” 

Dr. M. B. Emengeavu: A Volume of Texts in Kota, a South Dravidian 
Language. Remarks by F. Edgerton, A. H. Fry, G. R. Taylor, and A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

Prof. P. E. Dumont (The Johns Hopkins University): Some Remarks 
on the Avyakta-Upanisad. Remarks by Miss T. Rowell, F. Edgerton, P. 
Tedesco, and A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

Prof. B. Getcer (Institute for Iranian Art and Archaeology): Old and 
New Parallels between Veda and Avesta. 
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D. Far East Section: PHILOLOGICAL AND LINGUISTIC 


Vice-President A. W. Hummel presided. The following com- 
munications were presented : 


Prof. G. A. Kennepy (Yale University) : “Why?” and “ Why Not?” in 
Early Chinese. 

Prof. J. R. Ware (Harvard University) : The Final Particle wei- “to do, 
to be.” 

Dr. Y. R. CHao (Academia Sinica): Occurrence of the Unstressed Tone 
in Disyllabic Compounds in Mandarin. 

Prof. J. M. Menzies (Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology): The 
Nobles and Officials of the Shang Dynasty China 1400-1122 B.c. (TIllus- 
trated. ) 

Mr. Y. Wane: The Chun Organization of the Ch‘in Empire. 

Mr. R. C. Rupotr (University of Chicago): “ Emu tanggo orin sakda i 
gisum sarkiyan,” an unedited Manchu Manuscript. 

Mr. Q. Roosevett (Harvard University): Moso Pictograph Manuscripts 
Recently Collected in the Nashi Kingdom. In the absence of the writer, 
the paper was read by Prof. R. S. Britton. 

Mr. O. Suimizu (Columbia University): An Experimental Method of 
Cataloguing Japanese Books for Western Libraries. 


At 1.15 p.m. the members were entertained at lunch by the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was held at 2.30 p. M. of the same day, meeting 
in the same places as those of the third session. 


A. Ancrent Near East Section: HIistTorican 


Prof. L. Bull presided. The following communications were 
presented: 


Dr. J. Bonrante (Princeton University): The Illyrian Origin of the 
Philistines. Remarks by E. A. Speiser, J. A. Montgomery. 

Miss V. Jacoss: El, the Moon and the Waters. 

Prof. M. Burrows (Yale University) : The Marriage of Boaz and Ruth. 

Dr. R. M. Enepere (American Schools of Oriental Research) : Historical 
Analysis of Archaeological Evidence. Remarks by W. F. Albright. 

Dr. M. VocetsTern (Hebrew Union College): The Chronology of Heze- 
kiah and his Successors. 

Prof. H. Ranke (University of Pennsylvania) : Coffins of Foreign Merce- 
naries in the Egyptian Army. (Illustrated.) Remarks by W. F. Albright, 
L. Bull. 


12 
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Dr. E. von Porapa: A Hittite Theriomorphic Vase in San Francisco, 
(Ilustrated.) Remarks by E. A. Speiser. 

Miss A. L. Perkins: Prehistoric Mesopotamian Temples. (Illustrated.) 

Mrs. R. WISCHNITZER-BERNSTEIN: Is There a Unity of Conception in the 
Paintings of the Synagogue of Dura-Europas? £(lIllustrated.) 


B. Istamic AND LATER NEAR EAst SEcTION: PHILOLOGICAL 
AND LINGUISTIC 


Prof. P. K. Hitti presided. The following communications were 
presented. 


Prof. N. J. Retcn (Dropsie College) : Coptic “ Mill” Ostraca. 

Dr. G. von Grinesaum (Institute for Iranian Art and Archaeology): 
Arabic Literary Criticism in the 10th Century a.p. Remarks by A. §. 
Halkin. 

Dr. A. S. HALKIN (Columbia University): A Samaritan-Arabic Book of 
Definitions. 

Dr. I. LICHTENSTADTER (Jewish Theological Seminary): Folk lore and 
Fairy-tale Motifs in Early Arabic Literature. Remarks by M. T. Gaster. 

Dr. S. GLazer: The Methodology of a 14th Century Arab Grammarian. 

Dr. E. J. Jurst (Princeton Theological Seminary): The Islamic Theory 
of War. Remarks by J. J. Obermann. 

Prof. J. J. OBERMANN (Yale University): A Mis-heard Hebrew Word in 
the Koran. Remarks by A. 8. Halkin. 

Rev. A. CHAURIZE: The Origin of the Arabic Verb: The Monosyllabic 
Theory. 


C. Mippte East Section: PHILOLOGICAL AND LINGUISTIC 


Prof. W. N. Brown presided. The following communications 
were presented : 


Dr. H. W. Macoun: Vedic “ Metrical ” Forms. 

Dr. J. A. Kerns: (New York University) and Mr. B. Schwartz (New 
York Public Library): Indo-Hittite Vocalism in the Light of the Laryngeal 
Hypothesis. Remarks by F. Edgerton and E. H. Sturtevant. 

Prof. E. H. Sturtevant (Yale University) : Indo-European k from Indo- 
Hittite *. Remarks by B. Schwartz, F. Edgerton, I. Dyen, G. L. Trager, and 
J. A. Kerns. 

Prof. E. A. Haun (Hunter College) : Against Benveniste’s Interpretation 
of Hittite Ul manka as nihilo minus. Remarks by A. Goetze. 

Prof. L. H. Gray (Columbia University): Fifteen Prakrit Etymologies, 
Chiefly without Immediate Sanskrit Cognates. Remarks by F. Edgerton, 
W. N. Brown, E. H. Sturtevant, P. Tedesco, and I. Dyen. 

Prof. A. H. Fry (Catholic University): The Pronunciation of &, s, and 8 
in Sanskrit. Remarks by C. J. Ogden, E. H. Sturtevant, and M. Emeneau. 

Prof. L. ScoerMAN: The Survival of Siddha, the Antique Sanskrit Writ- 
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ing, in Buddhist Mysticism. In the absence of the writer, the paper was 
presented in brief by Prof. F. Edgerton. 

Prof. F. Epgerton (Yale University) : Sanskrit samadhi “ hostage,” with 
Remarks on the Vocabulary of the Kautiliya ArthaSsastra. 

Dr. P. TepEesco (Institute for Advanced Study): The Foundations of the 
Old Indic is-aorist. Remarks by F. Edgerton, B. Schwartz, and J. H. 
Bonfante. 


D. Far East Section: HistoricaL 


Prof. H. Borton presided. The following communications were 
presented : 

Dr. K. A. Wirrrocen (Institute of Pacific Relations): The Development 
of Early Chinese Institutions in the Light of Modern Anthropology. Re- 
marks by J. M. Menzies, D. Bodde, C. 8. Gardner, and Y. Wang. 

Dr. R. 8. Brirron (New York University): Two Series of Anyang In- 
scriptions. (Illustrated.) Remarks by J. M. Menzies and J. K. Shryock. 

Prof. D. BoppE (University of Pennsylvania): The Early Use of Iron 
Weapons in China. Remarks by T. T. Read, Mrs. D. Carter, J. M. Menzies, 
and L. C. Goodrich. 

Dr. N. L. Swann (The Gest Oriental Library, Princeton): A War 
Loan in 154 B.o. Remarks by C. H. Peake, H. Borton, and G. A. Kennedy. 

Dr. E. O. REISCHAUVER (Harvard University): Koreans in T‘ang China. 
Remarks by H. Borton. 

Mr. C. Fene: The Social Stratification of the Liao Empire. 


At 7.30 Pp. M. of the same day, the members of the Society attend- 
ing the sessions, friends of members, and invited guests met at the 
Columbia Faculty House for the annual Subscription Dinner. The 
attendance was 136. 

After the dinner, greetings were delivered to the Society by C. J. 
Ogden, who read a letter from Miss Adelaide Rudolf; by the Secre- 
tary, who read a telegram from Prof. John Dyneley Prince; and by 
O. R. Sellers, who presented the greetings of the Middle West 
Branch. 

President L. Bull then introduced Dr. Waldo G. Leland, Director 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, who delivered the 
address of the evening, upon the subject “The American Council 
of Learned Societies and Oriental Studies.” 


THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth Session was called to order by President L. Bull at 9.30 
A. M. on Thursday, March 28, in Class Room A of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 





Proceedings 


A. BUSINESS MEETING 


Prof W. F. Albright presented the report of the Nominating 
Committee as follows: 


President : Dr. Arthur W. Hummel. 

Vice-President : Prof. W. Norman Brown. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Prof. F. J. Stephens. 

Editor: Prof. W. Norman Brown. 

Associate Editors: Dr. John K. Shryock, Prof. E. A. Speiser. 

Librarian: Prof. Bernhard Knollenberg. 

Member of Executive Committee to serve until 1943: Prof. Franklin 

Edgerton. 

Delegate to American Council of Learned Societies: Prof. E. A. Speiser. 

Members of Committee on Nominations, to serve until 1942: Dr. Murray 
B. Emeneau, Prof. W. F. Edgerton, Prof. G. A. Kennedy, 


W. F. ALBRIGHT, Chairman J. MORGENSTERN 
L. C. BARRET C. J. OapEN 
L. C. GoopricH L. WATERMAN 


It was voted that the Secretary-Treasurer cast a unanimous ballot 
for the persons nominated. 

President Bull appointed C. H. Kraeling and F. Edgerton as the 
Committee of Auditors for 1940. 


Prof. J. C. Archer presented the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions as follows: 


The American Oriental Society assembled in New York City March 26-28, 
1940, in its one hundred and fifty-second general session, acknowledges with 
gratitude the many evidences of good will and the innumerable courtesies 
and services of its hosts, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America and Columbia University, in particular. 
These institutions have put every facility at our disposal, including atten- 
tion from many of their officers and attendants, thus ministering to the 
various interests of an unusually large gathering of our members and 
friends. 

In an even more personal way, we are indebted to our Committee on 
Arrangements with whom these institutions so willingly cooperated, to our 
President and Mrs. Bull for the delightful reception and collation at the 
Cosmopolitan Club, to Mrs. William H. Moore who with the assistance of 
Miss Louise Wallace Hackney, opened her home for an inspection of her 
collection of Chinese art, and to the Seminary for a generous luncheon. 

We would spread this acknowledgment upon our permanent records and 
communicate it to our several hosts, retaining for ourselves the abiding 
memory of a stimulating, profitable and happy meeting. 


J. C. ARcHER, Chairman 
O. R. SELLERS 
J. R. WARE 
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It was voted to adopt the resolutions and to instruct the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer to send copies of them to the institutions and 
individuals referred to in them. 

Upon motion of Prof. W. F. Albright it was voted to re-appoint 
Prof. O. R. Sellers representative of the Society upon the corpora- 
tion of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 

It was further voted to designate President J. Morgenstern as 
Jhairman of the Nominating Committee which is to report at the 
next meeting. 

Prof. W. F. Albright read a letter from Dr. Samuel I. Feigen 
urging the Society to take some action to expedite the release of 
Prof. Moses Schorr, who is being held in prison for political reasons. 
Upon motion of Prof. E. A. Speiser it was voted that the case of 
the imprisonment of Prof. Schorr be referred to the Executive 
Committee and that the Committee be asked to use any proper 
means to secure his release. 

The Secretary read the following report from the Committee for 
the Promotion of Oriental Research : 

In the past year the Committee gave its approval to five projects of 
research. In every case the Committee made a careful investigation, with 
an appointed reader or referee, and with a report to the Committee from 
its member in the field concerned. Appropriations for publication of sev- 
eral manuscripts have been obtained. The Committee voted approval of 
an important foreign project for which we failed to raise a contribution in 
this country. One application for our support is still pending. 


H. H. Benper, Chairman 


The Secretary reported for the Membership Committee as follows : 


Early last fall your Membership Committee sent a circular letter to the 
entire membership of the Society soliciting their cooperation in discovering 
and interesting candidates. 

Number of responses: 33 

Number of names submitted: 151. 

A letter was then sent to each one of the nominees asking for authorization 
to submit their names for corporate membership to the Executive 


Committee. 
Number of favorable replies thus far received and duly elected: 60. 


P. K. Hiri, Chairman C. D. MATTHEWS 
H. Borton W. Popper 

I. J. GELB F. J. STEPHENS 
A. H. LyByrr F. V. WINNETT 
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The Secretary further reported that the Committee on the Cele- 
bration of the Society’s Centennial is definitely planning to hold 
the celebration in 1942, although the place is not yet determined; 
that the Committee is planning the publication of a history of the 
Society as a part of the Centennial Celebration; and that Dr. C. J. 
Ogden has consented to write the history in cooperation with an 
editorial committee. 

Dr. C. J. Ogden asked for the cooperation and help of the 
members in gathering data for the compiling of the history of the 
Society. 


B. PRESENTATION OF COMMUNICATIONS 


The following invited papers on Oriental Religions were read : 


Prof. W. F. ALBRicuHt (Johns Hopkins University): Islam and the Reli- 
gion of the Ancient Orient. Prof. A. Jeffery, the appointed critic of the 
paper, led in the discussion. There were further remarks by E. E. Calverley 
and C. J. Ogden. 

Prof. G. L. Detta Vina (University of Pennsylvania) : Nationalism and 
Universalism in Early Islam. Prof. A. Jeffery led in the discussion. There 
were further remarks by M. A. Simsar, J. C. Archer, J. K. Shryock, and 
A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

Prof. W. N. Brown (University of Pennsylvania): The Basis for the 
Hindu Act of Truth. Prof. F. Edgerton, the appointed critic, led in the 
discussion. There were further remarks by R. E. Wolfe, J. M. Menzies, 
A. K. Coomaraswamy, W. F. Albright, J. C. Archer, and C. J. Ogden. 

Rev. D. C. Granam: Religion of the Ch‘uan Miao. Prof. J. K. Shryock 
led in the discussion. There were further remarks by 8S. N. Au-Young, J. C. 
Archer, and J. M. Menzies. 


The members of the Far East Group held a luncheon meeting at 
1.00 Pp. M. at the Hotel Croyden. 


THE SIXTH SESSION 


The sixth session was held as a continuation of the Session of the: 
Far East Section: Historical. It was held in Class Room A in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art on Thursday afternoon, March 28. 
Prof. J. R. Ware presided and called the session to order at 2.30 
p.M. During the second half of the session Dr. C. S. Gardner 
presided. The following communications were presented : 


Dr. E. H. Hume: Some Notes on Medical Education in China Prior to 
1600 A. D. 
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Prof. F. D. ScHuLTHEIs (University of Washington): The Disaster at 
T‘u-mu in 1449 a, D. 

Dr. C. S. GARDNER (Harvard University): A Series of Illustrations of 
Imperial Manchu Victories. (Illustrated.) Remarks by N. L. Swann. 

Prof. J. K. Fatrsank (Harvard University): Aspects of Ch‘ing Finance 
in the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Remarks by E. O. Reischauer. 

Mr. E. P. BoARpMAN: Recent New Material for the Study of the T‘ai 
P‘ing. 

Prof. A. E. Curisty (Columbia University): The Diffusion of Oriental- 
ism in the West: John Gould Fletcher. 

Prof. E. H. PrrrcHarp (Wayne University): A Theory of the Historical 
Development of China. 

Prof. D. N. Rowe (Princeton University): The Lower-Division Course 
on Chinese Culture at Princeton University. 

Rev. R. Seti: Examples of Religious Polemics in Chinese Literature. 


The following communications were presented by title: 


Prof. J. Lewy (Hebrew Union College): The Meaning of the Divine 
Names Yarhibdl, ‘Aglibdl and ‘Arqireéef. 

Prof. H. M. Ortinsky (Baltimore Hebrew College): On the Cohortative 
and Jussive after an Imperative or Interjection in Biblical Hebrew. 

Prof. R. Marcus (Columbia University): (a) The “Tree of Life” in 
Proverbs. (b) The Meaning of the Word “ Qoheleth.” 

Dr. D. von den STEINEN (University of California): Sigh-poetry in and 
before the Han Dynasty. 

Prof. F. R. BLake (Johns Hopkins University): The Vocalization of the 
Pretonic Open Syllable in Hebrew. 

Prof. G. W. Briees (Drew University): Ojha and Ojhii among the 
Doms. 

Mr. Curu Mene (China Institute in America) : The Education of Chinese 
Students in America: A Survey and an Appraisal. 

Prof. T. E. Ennis (West Virginia University): The Influence of Social- 
ism upon Japanese Thought and Action. 

Dr. G. C. O. Haas (Institute of Hyperphysical Research): Ancient Hindu 
Concepts of the “ Formative ” Body of Man. 

Dr. D. L. Macut: Biblical References to Serpents in the Light of Modern 
Herpetology. 

Dr. P. M. Purves (University of Chicago): Semitic Auditory Perception 
as the Agency in the Distinction between Voiced and Voiceless Stops in 


Hurrian. 
Prof. N. J. Retcn (Dropsie College): The Demotic Chester Beatty 


Papyrus No. 16. 
Prof. W. BrneHam (University of California) : The Rise of Li in a Ballad 


Prophecy. 
The meeting was adjourned and the entire session concluded at 
5.30 P. M. 





PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


AT THE MEETING AT LEXINGTON, 1940 


The Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society held 
its Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting on Friday and Saturday, April 
5 and 6, in Lexington, Kentucky. The members of the Society and 
nominees were guests of the College of the Bible. 

Headquarters of the Branch were in the Lafayette Hotel. Friday 
and Saturday morning’s sessions were held in the Hotel, Friday 
afternoon’s at the College of the Bible. 

The following members were present at one or more of the 


sessions: 


Albert Hughes Rigg 

Blank Lewy Robbins 
Bloomhardt McGovern Ross 

Braden May Sellers 

Buckler Moore Shier 
Dubberstein Morgenstern Waterman 
Fields Nims Worrell 

Fisher Putcamp Wright 
Hamilton Pyatt 

Hardy Reid Total, 28 


There was present also as a nominee for membership in the 
Society Dr. F. Rosenthal of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 

At every session there were present many students, wives of 
members and others interested in the programs. 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At 10.00 a.m. on Friday, President William Montgomery Mc- 
Govern called to order the first session of the meeting in the Red 
Room of the Hotel Lafayette. 
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Reading of the minutes of the meeting in Chicago, December 
30 and 31, 1938 (for the meeting of 1939) was omitted since they 
were already in print. The Treasurer reported that expenditures for 
the calendar year of 1939 were negligible, since the expenses of the 
Chicago meeting fell into the year 1938 and had already been 
published. 

The President appointed the following as members of the com- 
mittee on Resolutions: Professors Braden (Chairman), May, and 
Wright. 

The Branch then elected as a committee on nominations the 
following : Professors Sellers (Chairman) Dubberstein, and Buckler. 

There followed the reading of papers: 

Prof. O. R. Setters (Presbyterian Theological Seminary): Old Testa- 
ment Words for “ Fool.” Comments by President Morgenstern, Professors 
Rigg, Pyatt, Lewy, and Blank. 

Mr. Ratpo W. E. Rew (Northwestern University): Some Aspects of 
Piracy in the Mongol Dynasty of China. Comments by Professors Buckler 
and McGovern. 


Dr. JAMes MarsHALL PLUMER (University of Michigan): The Signifi- 
cance of our Pacific Heritage. (Read by title.) 


At 11.30 the President of the Branch, Professor William Mont- 
gomery McGovern of Northwestern University, delivered the Presi- 
dential Address: The Deveolpment of Oriental Studies in the 
United States. Discussion of the President’s address was initiated 
by Mrs. Cleta Olmstead Robbins, followed by Professor Braden, 
President Morgenstern, and Professor Buckler. 

In accordance with suggestions in the Address and brought out 
further in the discussion, it was voted, on motion of Professor 
Braden, seconded by Dr. Dubberstein, that a committee be appointed 
to study the possibility of cooperation between Political Scientists 
and the American Oriental Society, particularly in the realm of 
Oriental Studies. 

The meeting then adjourned for luncheon. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


President McGovern called the second session to order at 2.00 
P.M. in Room 11 of the College of the Bible and the reading of 
papers was resumed : 
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Prof. CHartes S. BrapEN (Northwestern University): Oriental Reli- 
gions and Wars. Comments by Professor McGovern and Dr. Dubberstein. 

Prof. Horace ABRAM Rice, Jr. (Western Reserve University) : Sargon’s 
Eighth Campaign Route: A Reconsideration. Comments by President Mor- 


genstern and Mr. Hamlin. 

Mr. JoHnN HAMLIN (Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin): Notes on 
Psalm 134. Comments by President Morgenstern. 

President JULIAN MORGENSTERN (Hebrew Union College): Safon in 
Biblical and Apocalyptic Literature. Comments by Professors May, Mc- 
Govern, J. Lewy, and H. Lewy. 

Dr. G. Ernest Wricut (Presbyterian Theological Seminary): The 
Oriental Background of the Greek Hermes as Ram Bearer. (lIllustrated.) 
Comments by Professor McGovern, Dr. H. Lewy, and Mrs. Robbins. 

Mrs. Davin Rossins (Oriental Institute, University of Chicago) : Greek 
Sculpture at Persepolis. Comments by Dr. Wright and Dr. Dubberstein. 


At 6.30 P.M. was held the Annual Dinner of the Branch in the 
Red Room of the Hotel Lafayette. Professor Charles Lynn Pyatt, 
of the College of the Bible, presented the greetings of the host 
college to the Branch. 

Following dinner, the Branch adjourned to the Gold Room for 
an open meeting where the work of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research was presented in illustrated form by Professor 
Fisher of Berea College. Discussion followed, participated in by 
former members of the schools. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The Third Session was called to order by the President of the 
Branch in the Gold Room of the Hotel Lafayette at 9.30 a. M., and 


the reading of papers was resumed : 


Prof. Leroy WATERMAN (University of Michigan): Some Repercussions 
from Late Levitical Genealogical Accretions in P and the Chronicler. Com- 


ment by President Morgenstern. 
Prof. ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR. (Seabury-Western Theological Seminary) : 


Some Factors of Location in City Survival in Mesopotamia. Comment by 


Professor McGovern. 
Prof. SHELpon H. BLANK (Hebrew Union College): “And they shall 


know that I am Yahveh.” 
Prof. W. H. WorrELL (University of Michigan) : Interrelationship of the 


Coptic Dialects. 
Dr. Rosert S. Harpy (Oriental Institute, University of Chicago): 


T/Labarna as a Title of Hittite Kingship. 
Dr. Hipecarp Lewy (Hebrew Union College): The “ Brotherhood ” 


Documents from Nuzi. 
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Prof. JuLtus Lewy (Hebrew Union College): Narim-Sin’s Campaign in 
Anatolia in the Light of Geographical Data in the Kiiltepe Texts. 

Prof. HerBert G. May (Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin): “‘Al 

. .” in the Superscriptions in the Psalms. 


Following the reading of papers, the Nominating Committee 
brought in the following report: 


Your committee nominates the following persons to hold office for the 
year 1940-41: 

For President—because this next session will be the Branch’s Twenty- 
fifth Annual Meeting, because it will be a joint meeting on the occasion of 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the University 
of Chicago, because on account of these factors the election should be a 
rather special one and on no account to be construed as setting up any 
precedent—one who did much for the establishing of this Branch and the 
welfare of the Parent Society, who has already held the office of Presi- 
dent, not only of the Branch but of the Parent Society as well: Professor 


A. T. OLMSTEAD 
Vice-President: Professor HerBertT G. May 
Secretary-Treasurer: Professor ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR. 


Members of the Executive Committee: Professor WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 
McGovern of Northwestern University and Dr. G. Ernest Wricur of 


Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 
Signed: O. R. SELLERs, Chairman, 
WaLpo H. DUBBERSTEIN. 
Francis W. BUCKLER. 


On motion of President Morgenstern, seconded by Dr. Nims, the 
report was accepted and the Secretary instructed to cast a white 
ballot for the nominees. President McGovern then declared them 


elected as nominated. 
Professor Braden then read the report of the Committee on 


Resolutions with some of his personal reminiscences, which were 
incorporated in the report as follows: 


The Oriental Society has this year sustained a major loss in the passing 
of Professor Ira M. Price of the University of Chicago. One of the original 
faculty at the new University on the Midway, whose fiftieth anniversary we 
will help celebrate next year, he was until the day of his death last autumn 
one of the most tireless Oriental scholars in the entire membership of the 
Society. I have myself been a member of the Society for fourteen years. 
He had already retired from his professorship when I joined, but no 
younger scholar was more constant in his application to scholarly research 
than he, and he continued his productive work ’till the very end of his life. 
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He could always be counted on for a paper that made some definite 
contribution to his field. 

A great original research scholar, he had also the ability to make the 
results of scholarship available to the non-academic world. His books, 
Monuments of Bible Lands and the Ancestry of the English Bible, have 
gone through many editions and have done much to create interest in Near 
Eastern studies in particular. In addition he brought his vast knowledge 
of Biblical matters to popular use in his long and influential service on 
the lesson committee of the International Sunday School Union. 

One of the things for which Professor Price was notable was his en- 
couragement to younger scholars. My own memory of him goes back to my 
first Oriental meeting in Cincinnati in 1927. I knew him by sight only. 
When I got off the train and walked through the station, Dr. Price was 
just ahead of me. Not knowing him then, save as a name, I purposely 
held back not wishing to intrude on the great man’s presence. Also, being 
newly come to a salaried position after some years of graduate study, I 
was in no financial position to go to an expensive breakfast with a pluto- 
cratic professor from the University of Chicago. I deliberately, therefore, 
took a different street on leaving the station than that Professor Price had 
taken and a block or two away slipped into a humble Thompson’s for 
breakfast. I had hardly settled into my armchair, when in walked Pro- 
fessor Price and got a simple breakfast from the counter. He and I were 
good friends from that day, and I noticed it was his custom to make friends 
with new members and to try to make them feel at home in the group. 

We record with deep feeling our tribute to this great-hearted scholarly 
gentleman, who by a long life-time of conscientious scholarly effort did 
much to advance our knowledge of the Ancient Orient. 

The meeting place of the society this year was very happily chosen. The 
very good attendance seems to indicate that it is not necessary to meet at 
or in the near vicinity of Chicago in order to attract the membership. 
We would go on record as favoring more frequent meetings in connection 
with institutions which are on the outer fringe of our area. Concentration 
of interest in the programs of the Society seems better assured than when 
meetings are held in Chicago or our other larger centers. We are not 
quite sure of the extent to which this meeting has been made the occasion 
for arousing interest in Oriental affairs among institutions in the imme- 
diately contiguous area, but it seems quite likely that if definite efforts 
were made our membership might be considerably increased. 

The local arrangements for our housing and meetings have left nothing 
to be desired. The hospitality extended to us by the College of the Bible has 
been sincerely appreciated. We desire to thank them heartily. In particu- 
lar we would record our gratitude to Professor Pyatt, who has, working 
behind the scenes, quite effortlessly, assured the smooth running of all the 
sessions. He didn’t do so well by us in the matter of weather, but doubtless 
he did the best he could for us even here. 

Our warm appreciation goes also to the officers of the Society for the 
efficient conduct of the sessions. Particularly to the Secretary-Treasurer 
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whose task here, as in most such organizations, is relatively onerous and 
at the same time usually thankless, we would say, “Thank you.” 

The papers have been interesting, the discussions stimulating. Our only 
observation is that we would gladly have heard also from some of our 
silent brothers who have been in attendance. 

We regret that illness has kept some of our most active members from 
attending, notably Professor Olmstead. 

The total setting, then, for this year’s meeting has been very satisfactory, 
the program good, the housing excellent, the food tasty, the fellowship 
splendid, the humor rich. For all this we are in grateful mood as we 
come to the end of the sessions. A hearty “thank you” to all who have 
made this possible. 

CuHar_Les S. BRADEN, Chairman, 
HersBert G. May, 
G. Exnest WRIGHT. 


The Meeting closed with a luncheon in the Red Room of the 
Hotel Lafayette, where the members and their guests were enter- 
tained by the College of the Bible. A greeting on behalf of the 
hosts was extended by President Corey of the College, to whom 
President McGovern conveyed the appreciation of the members. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR., 
Secretary. 











EGYPTIAN PHONETIC WRITING, FROM ITS 
INVENTION TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
NINETEENTH DYNASTY 


WituiAM F. Epcerton 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE FOLLOWING STUDY was begun in the spring of 1935 as a 
review of Albright’s The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic 
Orthography." This undertaking led me much farther afield than 
I had anticipated. It led me, in fact, to revise my own previous 
views of the history of Egyptian writing more than a little. 

My chronological stopping-point has been dictated by the desire 
to meet Albright’s arguments squarely on ground which he himself 
has chosen. Albright concludes that what he calls the “ syllabic ” 
orthography began (so far as his evidence goes) about the be- 
ginning of the Middle Kingdom, that it gradually developed in 
the following centuries, that it “reaches its most elegant form 
about the reign of Amenophis ITI,” and that “ the transcriptions ” 
(of Asiatic names and loan-words into Egyptian) in the reign of 
Ramses IT “are hardly inferior in vocalization to cuneiform... . 
There is no appreciable decline in precision during the reign of 
Menephthes (cir. 1234-27), but in that of Ramesses III (cir. 1180- 
50), following a period of anarchy, we find a distinct change for 
the worse ... However, the transcriptions of the time of Ramesses 
ITI are still quite good, on the whole. ... During the rapid decay 
of the Egyptian state, accompanied by a similar decline of its old 
culture, which followed the death of Ramesses III, the syllabic 
orthography became corrupt. ... The corruption becomes still 
greater in the early ‘I'wenty-first Dynasty. By the beginning of 
the Twenty-second Dynasty the corruption becomes still worse, if 
possible...” until finally it is “clear that the syllabic orthography 
became almost completely amorphous by the tenth century B. C.” ? 

I cannot say that I regard the foregoing historical sketch as very 
probable, but I do not wish to argue the point here. Instead, I 
have rigidly excluded all texts later than the Nineteenth Dynasty 





1 New Haven, 1934 (American Oriental Series, Volume 5). 
* Pages 12-15. 
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from the following study. This involves the exclusion of 30 out of 
some 315 different words which Albright adduced in support of 
his theory, or 94% of his evidence. 

I must ask Egyptologists to bear with me when I elaborately 
explain facts which are self-evident to them, since the argument 
is addressed also to Semitists and others who have little or no 
knowledge of Egyptian. 


Egyptian hieroglyphic writing seems to have originated toward 
the end of the Predynastic Period. Presumably it was invented by 
a person or group living in a particular part of Egypt and speaking 
a particular dialect of the Egyptian language. Presumably there 
were, at the same time, other groups of people inhabiting other 
parts of Egypt and speaking other dialects of the language. We 
have no proof that the dialect spoken by the inventors of hiero- 
glyphic writing was ancestral to any of the dialects found in the 
alphabetic writings of Coptic Egypt, thirty to forty-five centuries 
later. It is probable that the speech of the inventors of hieroglyphic 
did not contain the phoneme /:* this tends to suggest that their 
dialect was not ancestral to Coptic, since all Coptic dialects show 
a phoneme / which goes back to the parent Semitic-Berber-Cushite 
speech. If the dialect was not ancestral to Coptic, then there is no 
procedure known to me by which any detail of its vocalization can 
be determined, since Old Egyptian certainly never wrote any vowels. 

Once invented, the system of writing probably spread rapidly 
throughout the country, perhaps as the written vehicle of a stand- 
ard language which may or may not have been identical with the 
speech of the first inventors. 

The earliest hieroglyphic inscriptions known to us date approxi- 
mately from the time of Menes, the Upper Egyptian king who 
united the two kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt under his sole 
authority and founded the First Dynasty. We have no proof that 
the invention of writing, in any form, was very old at that time.‘ 





3 See Ember, in The Johns Hopkins University Circular, N. S., 1919, 
No. 6. Whole Number 316. “ Proceedings of the University Philological 
Association, 1918-1919.” June, 1919, page 32. 

* Neugebauer has shown that a calendar year of 365 days could be de- 
veloped, in Egypt, by a population of illiterate peasants; that it does not 
necessarily presuppose even the simplest observation of the stars; and that 
any determination of the date of its introduction must allow a margin of 
error of several centuries. See Acta Orientalia 17, part 3 (1938) 169-195. 
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In all known stages of its history, Egyptian hieroglyphic could 
write the name of any concrete entity merely by drawing a picture 
of it. To take only one example out of many, the word for “ sun,” 
r (*riw, Sahidic ré) is often written merely by drawing a circle, 
without the addition of any other sign whatever. It seems certain 
that word-signs of this type must have been an integral part of 
the system from the time of its invention. 

But the same picture of the sun, still unaccompanied by any 
other sign, is also very commonly used in all known periods to 
write the etymologically unrelated word hrw (*hrdéw, Sahidic how) 
“day.” This use of a word-sign to represent, not the name of the 
pictured thing, but another word expressing some related idea, was 
also, in all probability, an integral part of the system from the 
time of its invention. 

Both of the foregoing uses of signs are purely ideographic. The 
history of Egyptian ideograms is a complicated one. Nothing 
further will be said about it in this article, since it has no further 
relevance to the subject in hand.°® 

Of the total number of signs in any normal hieroglyphic or 
hieratic text, the overwhelming majority will not be ideographic at 
all but phonetic. The invention of the phonetic principle was what 
gave ancient Egyptian writing its essential character. This inven- 
tion was an extremely simple application of the rebus principle, 
conditioned by the phonetic and morphological characteristics of 
the Egyptian language.® 

In the inflections of the ancient Egyptian language, as in those 
of Semitic, vocalic changes of the type represented by English 
woman: women, sing: sang: sung, played an extremely important 
part. Consonantal or syllabic affixes were also common, but these 
were usually accompanied by internal vocalic changes, as in steal: 
stolen; less frequently (if ever) were they unaccompanied by such 





Unlike H. E. Winlock, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 83 
(1940) 450, I find Neugebauer’s view on this point completely satisfactory. 
See also A. Scharff, Historische Zeitschift 161 (1940) 3-32. 

*The ideographic uses of Egyptian hieroglyphs were first correctly 
analyzed by Sethe, “ Zur Reform der Aagyptischen Schriftlehre,” in AZ 45 
(1908) 36-43. 

*The following paragraphs owe much to Sethe, “Der Ursprung des 
Alphabets,” in Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Géttingen, 1916, pages 88-161, though deviating from Sethe’s views in 
various ways. 
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internal changes, as in stole: stolen." Inflectional disappearance of 
a root consonant, as in teach: taught, certainly appears in Copitc.® 
Some peculiar spellings in Old and Middle Egyptian may perhaps 
reflect the same inflectional disappearance of a root consonant or 
inflectional phonetic shift as in life: lives.° New themes were some- 
times formed by repetition of one or more consonants or syllables, 
even to the entire consonantal structure of the word as in dally: 
dilly-dally. 

The vocalic phenomena briefly suggested above were certainly 
characteristic of Old Egyptian verbal conjugations of all types. 
It has been established beyond doubt that the characteristic root 
idea of every Old Egyptian verb was carried by its consonantal 
skeleton (as is the case, for instance, in Arabic) while internal 
vocalic changes, partly accompanied and partly unaccompanied by 
external prefixes and affixes, served the purposes of inflection. 

Corresponding evidence regarding the inflection of the Old Egyp- 
tian noun may be said to tend in the same direction. In some nouns 
the root vowel in the forms which we can deduce preserved a single 
quality and a single position in the word, undergoing merely an 


inflectional change in quantity, ex. *rdé3} “mouth,” *raé3*f “his 





7 Statements regarding the vocalization of Old Egyptian, such as those 
ahove, rest exclusively on comparative evidence, since direct evidence is 
non-existent. It is largely for this reason that non-Egyptian examples 
have been chosen for illustrative purposes at this point: specific examples 
from Old Egyptian are open to serious question, though the general impor- 
tance of the principle of vocalic inflectional change in Old Egyptian has 
been established beyond reasonable doubt. For the evidence itself, see 
Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar (Oxford, 1927) pages 422-427, and especially 
Sethe, Das aegyptische Verbum, vol. II (Leipzig, 1899) passim. 

8 E.g., Sahidic “ horse,” mase. sing. ht6, fem. sing. htéré, common plur. 
htér, from Old Egyptian “span (of oxen & sim.),” masce. sing. *htdr, masc. 
plur. *htdr“w. 

®T have in mind especially the proper noun “ Nile,” which may have had, 
in Old or Middle Egyptian, a sing. H‘py or H‘p (from H‘pr) and a plur. 
H'prw (“ Niles” = “ inundations ” in successive years). This view, which 
is essentially that of Erman, AZ 44 (1907) 114, has always seemed to me 
more probable than the divergent views of Gardiner, AZ 45 (1908) 140-141, 
Dévaud and Sethe, AZ 47 (1910) 163-164. Compare the snake-name, masc, 
hki (i.e, hky? hkt), fem. hkrt, Pyr. 429a, and Sethe’s note thereon, 
Ubersetzung u. Kommentar zu den altdg. Pyramidentexten II (Gliickstadt 
and New York, 1936) 202. The whole question of the interchange of final 
r with final reed-leaf (’ or y or no consonant) in Old and Middle Egyptian 
orthography requires further study. 
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mouth,” *ra3°w “mouths.” Any attempt to vocalize riwsn “ their 
mouths ” would be pure guess-work.’® In other cases the attach- 
ment of the plural ending was accompanied by more conspicuous 
internal changes, ex. *nac“r “ god,” *n“éiir“w or **néiir“w, “ gods.” 
Such plurals may be compared to the “ broken plurals ” of Arabic, 
ex. bét “house,” buytit “houses.” Comparable nominal inflec- 
tions are exceedingly common in Semitic speech, and it seems not 
improbable that they may have been equally common in the closely 
related speech of those ancient Egyptians who invented hiero- 
glyphic writing. However, it should be noted that O. Eg. plural 
nouns probably never lacked the plural ending (m. -w, f. -wt). 

It has already been indicated that hieroglyphic writing began 
when the Egyptians hit upon the idea of expressing the words of 
their language by means of rebuses. Sumerian writing probably 
was already in existence at that time, and the inventors of hiero- 
glyphic may or may not have known of it. It is conceivable that 
one of the two peoples may have borrowed the underlying idea of 
the rebus from the other, but they used it in fundamentally dif- 
ferent ways.’* In the Sumerian language vowel change within 
the noun or verb root as a means of inflection was unknown: 
vowels and consonants alike were associated with root meaning, 
as in the English weak verbs and the great majority of English 
nouns and adjectives. Consequently, when the Sumerians began 
to write in rebuses, it did not occur to them to dissociate their 





*° This expression would perhaps occur, in Egyptian, only in discussing 
a plurality of individuals each possessing a plurality of mouths. But we 
are equally ignorant of the Old Egyptian vocalization of such common 
expressions as nérwsn “ their gods,” hrdwén “ your children.” 

1 See, e.g., Brockelmann, Kurzgefasste vergleichende Grammatik der 
Semitischen Sprachen (Berlin, 1908) § 115.— When Albright states ( Vocali- 
zation 39 VIA2) that the Coptic plural éntér “ gods” (from which the 
vocalization of the Old Egyptian plural is deduced) “must be derived 
from a collective,” I understand him to mean that it is a plural of the 
type indicated above. His immediately preceding statement that Coptic 
ébrécé “is not a direct derivative” of L.Eg. brk (Burchardt, Die alt- 
kanaandischen Fremdworte und Eigennamen im Aegyptischen, Leipzig, 
1909, no. 357) is in the nature of a truism: brk is a verb, something which 
water does, while ébré¢é is a noun, “lightning.” The hypothetical Coptic 
descendant of brk which would have served Albright’s purpose would be 
*bork rather than the *bérk which he offers. 

12T am indebted to my colleague Dr, Thorkild Jacobsen for the Sumerian 
data used here. 
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vowels from their consonants. But it is a characteristic of the 
Sumerian language that final phonemes, whether vocalic or conso- 
nantal, tend to disappear under conditions not all of which have 
been fully analyzed. For instance, a final consonant tends to be 
lost unless it is protected by a following grammutical element 
beginning with a vowel: 1** example, kud “to cut, decide,” has a 
nomen agentis ** ku (from kud; original final d unprotected) and 
a nomen actionis kuda (final d of the root protected by the gram- 
matical ending a); for these reasons, the corresponding sign has 
the phonetic values kud and ku,'* but this sign never corresponds 
to kad, kid, ka, ki, or the like.** Similarly, the sign KU (a picture 
of a “seat”) represents the verb durun “to dwell” (of many 
persons), whose nomen actionis duruna retains the n while the 
nomen agentis duru has lost it; the sign has a phonetic value dur 
(among others), used, e. g., in the noun dur “ bond,” but is never 
used in standard orthography for dar or dir. These examples will 
suffice, I believe, to show that cuneiform phonetic writing owes its 
essentially syllabic character to certain morphological characteristics 
of the Sumerian language. 

The essentially consonantal character of Egyptian phonetic 
writing resulted similarly from characteristics of the Egyptian 


language. The same type of mental process which led the Sumerians 
to associate their rebus-picture of a “seat” with the consonant- 
vowel-consonant sequence dur led the Egyptians to associate their 
rebus-picture of a “face” (*hdir “face”; *hrif or *hréf “his 
face”) with the purely consonantal sequence hr in such a way that 
the sign } could represent the sequence of consonants hr in any 
word in which it occurred, regardless of vocalization.*® 





128 Cf. Poebel apud Kramer, Archiv Orientdlni 8 (1936), 19. 

18“ Nomen agentis” and “nomen actionis” are used here in the sense 
of Poebel’s Grundziige der sumerischen Grammatik (Rostock, 1923). 

14T omit the subsidiary labels (in this case the index number , of ku;) 
used by Sumerologists to distinguish homophonous signs, since such labels 
are capable of suggesting to outsiders that some phonetic distinction may 
be intended. 

15 In exceptional cases a Sumerian word may have synonymous forms of 
identical consonantal structure but different vocalization, these differences 
being presumably either dialectical or chronological in character. Such 
cases may perhaps account for the fact that some cuneiform signs have 
two or three phonetic values differing in the same way, e.g., wru and eri 
“ city.” 

16 So Sethe, Ursprung des Alphabets 115. A slightly different view is taken 
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Besides ignoring all vowels in their rebus-system, the inventors 
of hieroglyphic certainly did not pay strict attention to all conso- 
nants. This fact has been disputed by so great a scholar as Sethe, 
but is easily and, I think, conclusively proved. 

Sethe himself pointed out that they commonly ignored the final 
-t of feminine nouns.** Thus, the picture of a “horned viper ” 
(ft) was used to write f; a wavy line representing “ water” (nt) 
to write n; an “eye” (irt) to write ir;?* the plant swt to write 
sw; “ water-pot ” (h2t) to write hz; “feather” (swt) to write sw; 
a certain type of “ piece of cloth” (si3t) to write si3, and so on; 
the list could easily be extended. On the other hand, the final -¢ 
of the masculine noun ht “wood,” “ tree,” was not ignored: the 
rebus-picture of the “stick of wood” has the phonetic value ht. 

In a few cases, this rough and ready use of the rebus goes even 
farther. Thus, the picture of a serpent (w3gt or w3gyt) is used to 
write the consonant g,'* and the triangle representing the slope of 
a “hill” (some noun from the root k3y “to be high ”) to write k.” 

Excepting the final -¢ of feminines, the only consonants known 
to have been ignored by the inventors in assigning consonantal 
values to their rebus-pictures were 3, w, and y.”° Many centuries 





by Gardiner, Grammar § 7.—It may be of interest to note that the biconso- 
nantal and triconsonantal signs in Egyptian writing practically never 
overlap the division between words, nor even the division between a noun 
or verb and a following pronominal suffix. On the other hand, they often 
overlap the division between a noun and the masculine plural ending -w, 
or between such verbal prefixes as m- or mn- and the following root. 
Compare Sapir, Language (New York, 1939) 35 note 6. 

168 Ursprung des Alphabets 116, 150-158.—A case in which what is be- 
lieved to be the final -t of a feminine noun was retained in the phonetic 
value of the resulting sign, is (mwt, perhaps also mt), but here we 
have no satisfactory knowledge of the underlying word. The phonetic use of 

to write the word mwt “mother,” (Sahidic mda@y) goes back at least 
to the Second Dynasty, e.g., Sethe, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und 
Altertumskunde Aegyptens III (Leipzig, 1905) 37; the -t is always present 
in the phonetic value of D throughout our period. 

17 The foregoing examples in this paragraph are drawn from Sethe, 
Ursprung des Alphabets, and the following examples in the same paragraph 
from Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar. Sethe’s explanation (that the conso- 
nants ignored by the inventors had been lost by phonetic change in the 
underlying words) seems to me untenable; see below. 

18 Sethe, op. cit. 157. 19 Sethe, op. cit. 156. 

2° Most of the evidence for this statement dates from the Old Kingdom 
or later. 
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later these three consonants show a tendency to disappear from 
standard Egyptian in certain situations, though in other situations 
w and y were kept as long as Egyptian speech survived at all. 
Also, by 1400 B.c. the final -¢ of feminine nouns and adjectives 
had disappeared in the absolute state.** But in the standard Old 
Egyptian of the Fifth Dynasty none of these changes appear: 
the feminine ending -¢ is regularly written in the absolute as well 
as in the construct and pronominal states, and the treatment of 
3, y, and w, while irregular in certain respects, suggests a degree 
of indifference to the written expression of these sounds rather than 
any tendency on the part of the sounds themselves to disappear 
from speech. Abundant evidence in support of this last statement 
will be found, for instance, in Raymond O. Faulkner, The Plural 
and Dual in Old Egyptian (Bruxelles, 1929) §§ 1, 20, and 39-41: 
the masculine plural of O. Eg. nouns and adjectives was charac- 
terized by an ending -w which is sometimes written but much more 
often omitted; many examples in which the -w is not written are 
sufficiently characterized as plurals by the triple writing of one or 
more ideographic or phonetic signs, but other examples (too numer- 
ous to be dismissed as scribal errors) show no indication of plural 
number at all. If these grammatical endings -t and -w had disap- 
peared from speech before the invention of writing, the orthographic 
phenomena which we observe in standard Old Egyption could never 
have arisen. Either the inventors of hieroglyphic were more or less 
indifferent to the written expression of 3, y, w, and feminine final 
-t, or else they spoke a dialect which had broken down phonetically 
before the beginning of the First Dynasty to a much greater degree 
than standard Old Egyptian had done in the Fifth Dynasty. We 
cannot disprove the difference of dialect which is here suggested, 
but on the other hand there is no reason for proposing it ** and 





202 Many Egyptologists believe that this loss of -t occurred as early as 
the Sixth Dynasty; see especially Sethe, AZ 49 (1911) 23 (the reference 
there to “AZ 44, 40” should read “AZ 44, 80”) and Vokalisation 201. 
I cannot share this view, for reasons which I hope to set forth elsewhere. 

*1 The absence of the phoneme 1, mentioned above as a probable charac- 
teristic of the dialect of the inventors of hieroglyphic, appears also to have 
been a characteristic of standard Old Egyptian and standard Middle Egyp- 
tian. Not until the Eighteenth Dynasty did hieroglyphic develop a dis- 
tinctive graphic representation of this phoneme (a combination of signs 
representing n+ 1). If Sethe’s explanation of the absence of a sign for / 
in early times (viz., absence of a monoconsonantal word / in contemporary 
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the graphic phenomena under discussion are more easily explained 
by the alternative hypothesis—that the inventors of writing did not 
attempt a precise consistency in the application of their rebuses.** 
No third explanation seems possible. 

A priori, we ought never to have expected that the invention of 
Egyptian writing in the fourth millennium B.c. would proceed 
along consistent, systematic lines. In attempting to find a system 
in that invention, we are attributing to the Egyptians of the Pre- 
dynastic Period an intellectual characteristic which is but very 
imperfectly developed among ourselves, in spite of all that the 
Greeks and others have accomplished in the intervening fifty cen- 
turies. Few persons without special training can list their own 
speech-sounds correctly. The Egyptian inventors were probably not 
attempting any such theoretical task. We need not even assume 
that they made any rational attempt to distinguish between vowels 
as such and consonants as such. All that they consciously knew 
was that certain sounds were associated with certain ideas which 





speech) had been the correct one, the picture of the crouching lion would 
have provided a clear and unambiguous sign for this phoneme before the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, for by that time the old but unrecorded dialectical 
word lw “lion,” must have lost its final -w, thereby becoming monoconso- 
nantal. (The sign is, in fact, used both for r and for / in standard Late 
Egyptian.) Contrary to Sethe but in agreement with Ember, I believe that 
the standard Old Egyptian word for “lion” was rw, not lw. The picture 
of the lion, therefore, could have furnished a sign for r, but was not needed 
for that purpose and did not happen to be so used until Late Egyptian. 
It could not furnish a sign for 1 either in the earliest (lost) hieroglyphic, 
in standard Old Egyptian, or in standard Middle Egyptian, because the 
phoneme J did not exist in any of those dialects.—Incidentally, I see no 
reason to assume that standard Old Egyptian or standard Middle Egyptian 
is ancestral to any known form of Coptic, although I regard it as certain 
that standard Late Egyptian was ancestral to all the known Coptic dia- 
lects. The relation of this highly hypothetical negative remark to Gardiner’s 
working hypothesis of the intermediate position of Late Egyptian between 
Middle Egyptian and Coptic (JHA 16 [1930] 229) must remain a subject 
for future study. 

*2 This is essentially the view of Gardiner, JEA 2 (1915) 61-75; see 
especially page 66 note 1 (“the earlier scripts are suggestive of sound 
values rather than precise and exhaustive renderings of them”) and the 
account of the origin of the monoconsonantal sign ~ (9) on page 68. 
But on page 67, in discussing the origin of the monoconsonantal sign 
=> (r), Gardiner makes what seems to me a wholly unnecessary and 
improbable concession to the modern demand for system. 
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could be expressed in pictures. This consciousness enabled them 
to use the pictures, with complete lack of system but with gradually 
increasing effectiveness, to give written expression to the sounds. 
The purely consonantal character of the product was, as Sethe 
showed, not at all a result of inventive thought, but an absolutely 
unavoidable consequence of the morphological characteristics of 
Egyptian speech. The absence of system in the invention is well 
illustrated by the fact that the Egyptians possessed and used a 
written character for each and every consonant in their language 
for many centuries without ever truly “ possessing ” a consonantal 
alphabet. It is a misnomer to call the monoconsonantal hieroglyphs 
“alphabetic,” for the adjective “alphabetic” implies a certain 
system of writing, the alphabet, and the Egyptians never wrote 
alphabetically until they took over the Greek alphabet.** 

Consistent with the unsystematic manner in which the inventors 
of hieroglyphic utilized sometimes all and sometimes only a part 
of the consonants which they pronounced in the words underlying 
their rebuses is their parallel and equally unsystematic tendency 
to write only a part of the consonants which they pronounced in a 
given utterance. This tendency never wholly disappeared, but was 
particularly strong in the archaic period, and certain examples of 
it in later times are, I think, unquestionably archaisms. The three 
following (a—c) are examples of this tendency: 


(a) 1 (as if g-mdw), the almost invariable early spelling of 


gd-mdw “ utterance.” 

(b) + (as if swt), a usual spelling of ny-swt “ King of Uppper 
Egypt” (literally “he of the swt-plant”). This spelling goes 
back to the First Dynasty: see Griffith in Royal Tombs I 34. 





*8 Sethe’s opinion (Ursprung des Alphabets 120-121) that the familiar 
hieroglyph «=< (h) did not acquire monoconsonantal value before the 
Old Kingdom can neither be proved nor disproved at present because of 
the scarcity of pre-Old Kingdom materials. There is nothing inherently 
improbable in it. But Sethe’s explanation (that the picture of a “ belly” 
could not become monoconsonantal until the word h3t “belly” had de- 
veloped a form without 3) seems to me directly contrary to all that we 
know or can infer regarding the origin and history of hieroglyphic writing. 
If the final -t of such a noun could be ignored, surely the 3 should trouble 
no one. The example cannot prove anything except the completely unsyste- 
matic character of Egyptian phonetic writing —Regarding the lack of a 
sign for 1, to which Sethe appealed in the same connection, see footnotes 
3 and 21. 
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(c) SS — | (as if gd ht nb ir ns), the regular Second, 
Third, and Fourth Dynasty spelling ** of an epithet of the Queen 
or Queen-Mother which may be freely translated “for whom 
whatsoever she asks is done ” (more literally, “ who says any thing 
(and it) is done for her”). Only from the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Dynasties have examples been found in which the active 
participle gdt “who says,” and the adjective nbt “all,” “any,” 
are given their correct feminine endings.” 

Other conspicuous examples of failure to write all actually pro- 
nounced consonants are to be found in the suffix pronoun first 
person singular (consonantal -y) which is regularly omitted in Old 
Egyptian, and in the nisbe-adjectives, whose characteristic ending 
-y is very often omitted in both Old and Middle Egyptian. In 
certain ancient titles containing imy “he who is in” and iry “he 
who pertains to” (nisbe-forms of the prepositions m and r, respec- 
tively) archaic spellings consisting of the monoconsonantal signs 
m and r alone survived as the regular spellings throughout our 
period. A complete list of cases in which spoken y and w were 
either regularly or often unwritten in Old and Middle Egyptian 
would be very long.*® 

At no period whatever did the writers of hieroglyphic achieve 
a completely systematic representation of the consonants of their 


language.*’ But the orthography of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties 
seems to be fairly consistent in the phonetic value which it attaches 
to each individual sign. When used phonetically—in other words, 
when not designating the thing pictured or a related idea—the 





** Royal Tombs II pl. xxiv no. 210; Garstang, Mahasna and Bet Khallaf 
pl. x K 1 no. 7; de Rougé, Inscriptions Hiéroglyphiques pl. Ixii. 

25 See AZ 36 (1898) 142-144.—In view of such facts as these, I think that 
the common Middle Egyptian writing of the adjective nb “all,” “every,” 
“any,” as if masculine singular when nbdt (feminine) or nbw (plural) is 
meant must be regarded as an archaism. A different view is taken by 
Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar § 74 Obs. 

2° On the other hand, ré without word-sign for rmé “man” is a scribal 
error: see Lacau in AZ 51 (1913) 7-11. Lacau knew only one example of 
this error (Pyr. 256d, in Unas). Another is Urk, I 205 1 (var. ér, ibid. 
line 17). Examples from the Twelfth and Eighteenth Dynasties are given 
by EG WB II 423 def. 8 Belegstellen. 

*? For this reason, all systematic accounts of the consonantal structure 
of Egyptian speech necessarily involve much that is hypothetical. It ought 
to be unnecessary to add that what we know about the vowels is infini- 
tesimal compared to what we do not know about them. 
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picture of the mouth is always r, never 73; the 23-goose, always 23 
and never z; the horned viper, always f and never ft; the stick of 
wood, always ht and never h; the sedge, always sw and never swt 
nor s. The manner in which these phonetic values became fixed 
seems to have been totally unsystematic; but once fixed, the values 
seem to have been treated with respect for some centuries. 

The overwhelming majority of phonetic hieroglyphs have only 
one phonetic value each, and the number of exceptions is perhaps 
smaller in Old Egyptian than later. In the relatively rare cases 
where a Fourth or early Fifth Dynasty sign does have more than 
one phonetic value, the values are usually unrelated, deriving from 
two etymologically unrelated rebus-uses of the picture or of two 
originally distinct pictures, ex. “> iw‘ and isw (Gardiner, Grammar 
457 F 44). But it is not certain that the Egyptians ever observed 
this principle; and if they ever did, they certainly abandoned it 
later, as is shown by the phenomena of group-writing and by other 
evidence. In exceptional cases even as early as the Fourth Dynasty, 
a sign may have acquired a second phonetic value through phonetic 
change in one or more of the words in which it was written, e. g., 
U (wp and yp), ~~ (wh and yh). 

An Egyptian phonetic sign may represent one, two, or three 
consonants.** A biconsonantal or triconsonantal sign is usually 
accompanied by one or more “ phonetic complements,” that is, 
monoconsonantal or biconsonantal signs which add nothing what- 
ever to the significance of the principal sign but merely repeat one 
or two of its component consonants. For example, “4 (mn) is 
usually accompanied by “ (n), and the combination — never 
represents mnn but always and exclusively mn. In this case the 
phonetic complement ~ is absolutely useless, since the sign © 
has no other value than mn and is not readily confused in appear- 
ance with any other sign. Again, the biconsonantal sign 4 
(b3) is very often followed by the phonetic complement }\ (>) 
and sometimes also preceded by the phonetic complement J (0), 
but the combinations of two or three signs, 4} and J&B 





28 In exceptional cases a single sign may perhaps represent four conso- 
nants. For example, the staff | commonly transliterated mdw may really 
represent mwdw. There is no a priori reason why a single sign might not 
have come to represent five consonants, since quinqueconsonantal nouns 
existed in the language; but no quinqueconsonantal sign is known. 
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express neither more nor less than that which is expressed by the 
single sign 4.. The habitual employment of absolutely useless 
signs is a conspicuous characteristic of Egyptian orthography. 
Again, it happens in various cases that more than one sign or 
group of signs may be used alternatively to express one and the same 
consonant or sequence of consonants. For example, the sequence 
of consonants in may be expressed by writing first the mono- 
consonantal sign «> (/) and then the monoconsonantal sign 
ww (n), thus: ©~. But in addition, there are two distinct 
biconsonantal signs, 4 and yj, either of which may be used 
with or without the phonetic complement ™™” (n) to express 
this same sequence of consonants. It may be that 4 and }7 
were originally triconsonantal (ny, hnw) and perhaps distinct 
from one another; but they are identical and purely biconsonantal 
in phonetic value, at least during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Dynasties, the period which is of crucial importance for the present 
discussion. Furthermore, certain words (e.g., Anhn “to ap- 
proach”) *® are regularly spelled with ‘7 and certain others 
(e.g., Anty “statue”)*° regularly with <, while a few rare 


words such as the diseased condition hn * are written only with 


the monoconsonantal signs *~, and a considerable group of words 


containing the sequence of consonants nm make no use of any 
of the signs discussed above in this paragraph but use only the 
triconsonantal sign %} (Anm) with or without the monoconsonantal 
complement {, (m). The complete phonetic meaninglessness of 
such variations is as well established as any fact whatever regard- 
ing the pronunciation of Egyptian. I have enlarged upon this 
fact here because some scholars have been troubled, on aprioristic 
grounds, by the proposition that a tendency to write, say, J} 
(originally bw; later b in my opinion but bu in Albright’s opinion) 
in some words and 4 or 4 jy or JS} (all three originally 
b3; later, all three b in my opinion but bi in Albright’s opinion) 
in certain other words, can be phonetically meaningless.** 





2° EG WB IV 384. %° EG WB IV 385. $1 Papyrus Ebers 42. 17. 

°° Cf. Burchardt, §6; Albright, Vocalization 4.— English shows many 
orthographic distinctions which do not correspond and never have corre- 
sponded to any phonetic reality. I am indebted to my colleague Dean 
Clarence H. Faust for the following specimen. The modern derivative of 
Old English gdst, gést “soul,” “ spirit,” ete., is now always spelled ghost 
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Beginning in the Pyramid of Unas, the last king of the Fifth 
Dynasty, and continuing with cumulative force as long as hiero- 
glyphic continued to be written at all, Egyptian orthography shows 
a renewed tendency to treat certain biconsonantal signs or groups 
as if they were monoconsonantal. This is the practice which 
Albright and most other writers call “syllabic ” writing; I prefer 
Gardiner’s noncommittal “ group-writing.” Some centuries later, 
certain triconsonantal signs or groups begin to be treated as if they 
were biconsonantal. The only consonants which are usually treated 
as non-existent in this process are 3, i, and w. In isolated cases, 
other consonants are ignored: e. g., r in m-hnw (see below, page 
491) and ¢ in the pronoun s spelled st (see below, page 494). 
Neither group-writing, nor the related biconsonantal use of tri- 
consonantal signs or groups, is very frequent before the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. 

The examples of group-writing in the Pyramid Texts are not 
numerous, but several of them seem indisputable. Most of the 
following are drawn from Sethe, Verbum I § 73 and § 120.** 


“ M 
<> | mn vos Sh Pyr. 807 (PN), “that which Horus 


did for Osiris,” certainly contains the perfective relative form of 





in standard English orthography. “The spelling with gh-, so far as our 
material shows, appears first in Caxton, who was probably influenced by the 
Flemish gheest. It remained rare until the middle of the 16th c., and was 
not completely established before about 1590.” (Owford English Dictionary, 
s. v.) Caxton has also ghoos (“ goose” < Old English gés), ghoot (“ goat” 
< Old English gét) and gherle (“girl”). In all of these cases and in the 
modern aghast and ghastly, gh is “a mere capricious substitute for g” 
(O. E. D., under the letter g). I cannot find in the 0. Z.D so much as a 
single example of initial gh in any form of go, gone, or get, got, gotten. 
The Egyptian orthographic distinctions which have seemed so important 
to Burchardt and Albright are not often maintained with such stubborn 
consistency as the demonstrably meaningless distinction in modern English 
between the initial consonants of ghost (Old English gdst, gé@st) and go 
(Old English gan, etc.)—this in spite of the fact that most of the relevant 
Egyptian words exist only in a handful of examples each. 

88 The special case of anok, cited op. cit. § 186, is to be treated rather 
under the head of the inexact methods which marked the earliest phonetic 
writing; ef. Franz Calice, Grundlagen der dgyptisch-semitischen Wort- 
vergleichung (Wien, 1936) no, 124. The use of three nw-jars for the two 
consonants nw (Verbum I § 186) is a companion-piece to the much more 
familiar use of three nfr signs for the masculine singular noun nfrw 
“beauty,” and will not bear the weight of argument which Sethe placed 


on it. 
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iry “to do,” iry(w)tn-. At no period in the history of the lan- 
guage did this form contain the sequence of consonants ty or ti. 
Therefore the sign } (normally ty or ¢t) can oniy be an example 
of group-writing, here as so often in later centuries. 

\+-) {| (as if imytys), Pyr. 532b (T, where P has the usual 
spelling | 4 || imyts), is a feminine nisbe from the preposition 
m “in,” with suffix pronoun object of the third person feminine 
singular, meaning “(that, feminine) which (is, was, is to be, or 
similar) in it (feminine).” When Sethe (Ubersetzung u. Komm. 
If 408) translates “der in ihm (dem Himmel) sein soll,” his use 
of “sein soll” is permissible. But when he adds (op. cit. 417) 
that this form “giebt mit der Schreibung } fiir seine Endung 
eine schéne Bestitigung fiir die Gunn’sche These, dass diese 
Schreibung fiir die fem. prospektiven Formen charakteristisch sei,” 
Gunn will hardly be grateful for this “confirmation.” Actually, 
Gunn’s theory of a feminine prospective ending -ty (already 
treated skeptically by Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar § 387.2) is 
here reduced to the grotesque. All of Gunn’s “ prospective ” forms 
are, of course, verbal (participles and relative forms). Egyptian 
adjectives of non-verbal origin do not express “ prospective,” 
“perfective,” or “imperfective ” aspects. I cannot interpret the 
text before us without assuming that the } here, too, is an example 
of group-writing. 

{K&R Ux (as if ime k(w) if), Pyr. 645c¢ (T, where 
PMN have the usual spelling imz k(w) if without the 2 bird) 
“Go to him!” (Literally, “transport yourself to him”). Here 
the imperative of the verb mz “transport” is written as if the 
root were 3 rad., mz3. But the prothetic reed-leaf, here and in 
many other examples of this imperative in Pyr., proves that the 
verb was 2 rad., mz.** The 23 bird, therefore, can only be an 
example of group-writing. 

In Pyr. 85c (WN) the perfective relative form of this same 
verb mz, properly mz(w)tnf, is similarly spelled with the z3 bird, 
as if mz3(w)tnf. 

|] l—- (as if intysn), Pyr. 1650 and 1651 (total 9 exam- 
ples, all in N) and —=}/l—— (as if ntysn), Pyr. 1651 (total 4 
examples, all in M)** are spellings of the independent pronoun, 





34 On irs “ awake! ”, see now Till in AZ 73 (1937) 135-136. 
85 See the text and translation in Gunn, Studies in Egyptian Syntax 
(Paris, 1924) 48 exx. 8-13. 
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third person plural, normally “| (ntsn; the presence or ab- 
sence of the initial 4 is not relevant to our problem). Here it might 
be argued that the independent pronouns with initial nt- may be 
nisbes from the relative element n(y)t, and the } therefore a 
genuine writing of the two consonants ty. But in view of the 
related facts which are here adduced, I believe most Egyptologists 
will agree that this is merely another occurrence of } in group- 
writing. 

It will be observed that the foregoing examples of group-writing 
in the Pyramid Texts represent four of the commonest native 
Egyptian words: iry “to do”; imyt feminine singular of the nisbe 
imy “which (is) in”; mz “to transport”; and ntsn “ they.” 
It is because these four words are extremely common that we can 
describe their consonantal structure with some approach to cer- 
tainty, thereby precluding any reasonable possibility that the signs 

and & might here have their ordinary biconsonantal values 
ty and 23. Of the other examples from the Pyramid Texts cited in 
Verbum I § 73, the verbs hsr “repell” (written as if h3sr) and 
hnz “traverse” (written as if h3nz) are familiar enough, and are 
believed to be 3 rad., not 4 rad., but I know no proof of this. The 
word written as if tyhtyh in Pyr. 392d (an epithet of gods hostile 
to Re; spelled uniformly in WTN) is surely identical with the 
word written as if th3h3 (M once) or th3th3 (M once, N twice) in 
Pyr. 1701 ¢,d (also an epithet of gods hostile to Re): thth must 
therefore be read in both passages, with a possible variant ¢thh in 
1701¢ (M).2* 

There are other possible examples of group-writing in the 
Pyramid Texts; for instance, the unintelligible signs kbbhytytybyty 
in Pyr. 240 may represent only the consonants kbbhttbt. True, we 
cannot suggest any reason for the use of “ groups” to represent 
httbt while monoconsonantal signs are used for the initial kbb, but 
we shall encounter exactly this difficulty in typical specimens of 
group-writing in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties. Since 
I am compelled to reject the current view that group-writing was 
“a peculiar method . . . of writing foreign words and etymo- 





85a Grapow, SB. d. Preuss, Akad, 1938. 329, attempts to explain tyhtyb 
and th3th3 as representatives of a 6 rad. root or stem, with phonetic inter- 
change between y and 3 accompanied by metathesis. But no 6 rad, word 
has been noted hitherto in the Egyptian language. 
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logically obscure names,” ** I wish to avoid giving the improbable 
impression that there was ever a time when it was used only in 
writing familiar Egyptian words and in no others. 

The only consonants ignored in the Old Egyptian examples of 
group-writing which have been noted, are 3 and y, but the fact that 
a similar treatment of w has not been noted may be due merely to 
the extreme rarity of the examples of group-writing in this period. 
The Sahidic vocalization of such words as gég “head” (0. Eg. 
(293; cf. Sethe, Vokalisation 195-196) appears to me to warrant 
the conclusion that medial 3 following the accented vowel and pre- 
ceding a consonant had ceased to be pronounced before the accented 
vowels acquired the quantities which they show in Sahidic; and 
that date may perhaps have been anterior to the reign of Unas.*’ 
Loss of 3 in certain other situations, and of y and w in certain 
situations, probably occurred later than the loss of 3 in the specific 
situation described above, but still perhaps before the reign of Unas. 
It seems unlikely that well-established biconsonantal signs such as 
& and } , after some centuries of consistent use with the values 
23 and ty respectively, would acquire new values z and ¢ (or 
z+ vowel and ¢-+ vowel, on Albright’s theory) unless they had 
occurred in the traditional spellings of some words in which the 3 
and the y had ceased to be pronounced. We know on other grounds 
that all of the consonants which are ignored in group-writing did, 
in fact, disappear sooner or later in certain phonetic situations, 
and there is at present no clear evidence that phonetic changes of 
these types did not occur early enough to account for the various 
phenomena of group-writing as they arise.** 

If it be granted that > and y were lost in certain situations by 
the time of Unas or earlier, even though we cannot define the 
situations satisfactorily, then it is easy to see how the signs > 





86 Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar § 60. 

87 Sethe held (loc. cit.) that the date must be predynastic; I have indi- 
cated above (pp. 480-1) that the evidence which led Sethe to this conclu- 
sion seems to me to be open to a different and more probable interpretation. 

8° An argument to the contrary could be based on the data regarding the 
shift in the position of the accent in compound words, presented by Sethe, 
Vokalisation 190 ff. The apparent conflict here may perhaps be due to a 
difference between compound words and simple words (this seems to have 
been Sethe’s view) ; perhaps to unknown divergencies among the Old Egyp- 
tian dialects; or perhaps to the gradual nature of phonetic change, for 
which see Sapir, Language 190. 


2 
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(23) and | (ty) may have come to correspond, in some words, 
tc a z and ¢ which were no longer followed by 3 or y. In an essen- 
tially syllabic system of writing, such as cuneiform, & and 
might then have come to represent z+ vowel and ¢-+ vowel, re- 
spectively. But in an essentially consonantal system, such as 
Egyptian, there is, in my opinion, a much stronger a priori proba- 
bility that they would acquire purely monoconsonantal value, i. e., 
z and ¢ without any implication regarding the presence or absence 
cf any vowel. Later in this paper I shall present evidence tending 
to show that the values thus acquired by such “ group-writings” as 
and } were, in fact, purely monoconsonantal and not syllabic. 
The facts which I wish to emphasize at this point are, first, that 
the earliest known examples of group-writing include cases of its 
use in very familiar, native Egyptian words; and, second, that 
group-writing probably owes its origin to certain phonetic changes 
(viz., the disappearance of certain “ weak” consonants in certain 
situations) in the Egyptian language. There is, then, nothing 
“ peculiar ” about group-writing unless it turns out to be genuinely 
syllabic (which is the principal question at issue); and its asso- 
ciations are neither exclusively nor primarily “ foreign.” 

These facts have been very unfortunately obscured by Egyptolo- 
gists, including, probably, all of the most distinguished authorities 
on the language who are now alive or who have been alive within 
the past forty years. Specialists in other fields, like Albright, cannot 
be blamed for accepting the unanimous testimony of Erman,*™ 
Gardiner,*® and Sethe *° regarding the allegedly “ peculiar ” char- 
acter and “ foreign ” associations of this method of spelling. 

During the First Intermediate Period, the word-sign for the 
anomalous imperative imy “give!,” 9—0 (a human arm “ pre- 
senting ” a loaf; also often with the loaf omitted, when the sign 
is graphically identical with =—, ‘) begins to be used for the 
single consonant m. This sign, when combined (as it is usually in 
hieroglyphic and perhaps always in hieratic**) with another sign 





38a Aegyptische Grammatik 3rd ed. (Berlin, 1911) §89; 4th ed. (1928) 
§ 89. 

3° See footnote 36. 40 Ursprung des Alphabets 158. 

“1 Three hieroglyphic examples with the simple arm alone (as if ‘), all 
from the Eighteenth Dynasty, are cited by Burchardt, §59, where they 
are wrongly treated as scribal errors. Burchardt, loc, cit., mentions the 
more frequent occurrence of the arm with loaf alone in this use “from 
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for m (the owl, or the rib) constitutes Albright’s group VIII A, to 
which he assigns the syllabic values ma, mi, and mu. Perhaps the 
earliest example is in the noun mir “ granary” (an m-formation 
from the preposition fr, meaning literally “container”? This is 
its earliest recorded occurrence, for Old Egyptian mhr can hardly 
be the same word) in Petrie, Denderah pl. XVIII, “ Adua, Tomb 
331.” Petrie assigned this text to Dyn. VI-VIII, and the editors 
of the Berlin Dictionary (II 134/6 Belegstellen, 1938) have 
accepted this date. 

An interesting Middle Kingdom specimen of group-writing is 
the use of three wavy lines under a nw jar for the preposition 
m-hnw “in,” correctly analyzed by Sethe in AZ 59 (1924) 61-63. 
The three wavy lines are the group for mw (“water”), here used 
for m. By placing the “ water ” “under” the nw jar, the scribe 
has indicated the preposition hr “ under,” without writing it, and 
this unwritten group /r is used for h. Examples are found chiefly 
in the Coffin Texts, but also in hieroglyphic inscriptions of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties. Interesting variants of this 
rebus (one not noted at all by Sethe, and one which he found only 
in the New Kingdom) are found in Coffin Texts II, 69a and 69d. 

In the Middle Kingdom, examples of these new monoconsonantal 
groups are still rare. Familiar Egyptian words written in Twelfth 
Dynasty hieratic papyri with the group for m discussed above 
include mhnt “ferry”; mhnty “ferryman”; mfk3t or mf2kt 
“turquoise ” ; references can now be found in the Berlin Dictionary 
Belegstellen. Albright, pages 9-10, cites a few Middle Kingdom 
words using other “syllabic” groups, including probably more 
than one Asiatic loan-word. 

In the Second Intermediate Period, group-writing slowly in- 
creases in frequency. “Jntf, one of the active sdmf forms of tiny 
“to bring,” is twice spelled as if intwf in the hieratic Papyrus 





Dyn. XVIII to Ramses III” without specifying whether any of the ex- 
amples are hieratic; those known to me (18 or 19 foreign names or loan- 
words, all gleaned from Burchardt, more than half of them antedating the 
Twentieth Dynasty) are found only in hieroglyphic texts; several of them 
have hieroglyphic or hieratic variants where the arm is accompanied by 
the owl or the rib— Albright was mistaken (page 30) in thinking that 
Burchardt “exaggerated the importance” of the “distinction between 
hieroglyphic and hieratic writings”; several specific errors in Albright’s 
book are due to his failure to follow Burchardt’s good example in this 
respect. 
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Westcar (7, 8 and 8, 3; cf. Gardiner, Grammar 365), thus fur- 
nishing another indisputable case of group-writing in one of the 
commonest and most ancient words in the language. 

About the close of the Twelfth Dynasty we meet the earliest 
evidence known to me of the development of an alternative bicon- 
sonantal value for an originally triconsonantal sign. This is the 
sign “—~ k3p for kp or kb* in —"~ wy Kpn (written as if 
Kipny; representing perhaps Kpl or Kbl) “ Byblos,” in Pap. 
Kahun 28. 5,** in Sinuhe R 53, and in four manuscripts of Sethe’s 
Aechtungstexte.** In the somewhat earlier manuscript Sinuhe B 29 
the same sign is used for kp but the word is misspelled ©” 
(as if K3p) without any indication of the third consonant; the 
same misspelling occurs on a Thirteenth Dynasty scarab published 
by Newberry in JEA 14 (1928) 109 Fig. 1 (see Montet in Syria 





*? Sethe’s explanation of the apparent shift from }b to p in this name 
(AZ 45 (1908) 9) is not entirely satisfactory. In the other words which 
he cites, the shift seems to have occurred many centuries later. 

** First pointed out by Gardiner, Notes on the Story of Sinuhe (Paris, 
1916) 22.—I cannot date more precisely the four “ Middle Kingdom” 
stelae from which Sethe quotes the same spelling, Achtungstexte 56 n,. 1. 

** Page 55 f 2, in Sethe’s edition, “ Die Achtung feindlicher Fiirsten, 
Volker und Dinge auf altagyptischen Tongefiissscherben des Mittleren 
Reiches,” Abh, d. Preussischen Akademie (Berlin, 1926), Nr, 5. On paleo- 
graphic grounds, the Achtungstexte published by Sethe cannot be earlier 
than Sesostris III and are more probably to be placed in the Second Inter- 
mediate Period. The isolated lexical and orthographic archaisms, to which 
Sethe gave undue weight, prove merely that the formulae were copied 
directly or indirectly from Old Kingdom sources; a few early forms of 
signs, such as (pot 71), S (tiw, pot 17), and the rectangular 
c— (8%, pot 68), have the same origin. Religious or magical texts may 
easily perpetuate isolated obsolete words and forms; but they do not sud- 
denly introduce multitudes of new forms and new ways of writing several 
generations before these appear in every-day life. Posener has now shown 
(Chronique d’Egypte, No. 27, Jan. 1939, page 46) that the content of the 
texts is not irreconcilable with a Twelfth Dynasty date. I cannot deter- 
mine what evidence, if any, may be derivable from the pottery on which 
the texts are written: this is a question which I earnestly commend to 
some specialist in Egyptian pottery. After considering all of the other 
evidence, the extreme limits of possibility seem to me to be Sesostris III- 
Thutmose III (say, 1900-1450 B.c.) and the earlier extreme seems as 
improbable as the later. Similar conclusions have already been reached 
by Montet (1928) and MeSterskij (1929); see the references in Albright, 
Vocalization 7 n. 10, where Sethe’s dating is understandably, but wrongly, 
followed. I have not seen MeSterskij’s article. 
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10 (1929) 12, for the date, supporting Newberry’s deduction from 
the style of the scarab). 

The next specimen of this type which I can find is the use of { 
(originally wg) to represent the two consonants wg or wd. My 
earliest example of this use of J is in wdh “ pour,” written as if 
w3gh, Papyrus Ebers 94. 13. The same use appears in hieroglyphic 
in swg “hand over,” written as if swig, Urk. IV, 55, 10.* 

A great many examples of group-writing, in native as well as in 
foreign words, can be cited from Eighteenth Dynasty texts. 

In the Nineteenth Dynasty, group-writing enters into the stand- 
ard Late Egyptian orthography of many native Egyptian words 
and grammatical elements, some of which are among the com- 
monest in the language. For example: 

nymw for Old and Middle Egyptian in-m “ who? ” ** 

Girw, iryw, irw, ete., for various forms of the verb iry “ to do,” 
where 3 and w were never present.*? 

-tw- for -t- in the pronominal state of many feminine nouns 
(including infinitives).** 

mtw- for the conjunctive prefix, which never contained w.*® 

bwpw-, etc., for the negative first perfect; °° whatever may be 
thought of the first w, the second certainly never had consonantal 
value. 

hry (preposition) “under,” the regular spelling before noun 
object in Nineteenth Dynasty papyri (Old Egyptian Ar; Sahidic 
ha-). 





‘© This biconsonantal use of if (w3g for wg or wd) is usually said to go 
back to the Middle Kingdom: so, for instance, Sethe, Verbum I § 72.1; 
Gardiner, Grammar 470 M13; EG WB IV 78, s.v. swg. While awaiting 
the Belegstellen for WB IV, I can only point out that Gardiner gives only 
the two examples which I have cited above and that Sethe’s one alleged 
Middle Kingdom example (Sharpe, Egyptian Inscriptions I 6/7) seems to 
be a mistake on Sethe’s part. If the reference is to Sharpe’s volume I, 
plate 6, there is no example of swg in any line of that plate which could 
be called line 7. The word does occur in line 6 from the bottom of the 
plate; there, however, the sign is certainly not w3 but the originally 
biconsonantal wg; it is correctly given by Sharpe, and by Sethe himself in 
his Aegyptische Lesestiicke (Leipzig, 1924), page 89 line 18. See the photo- 
graph in JHA 21 (1935) plate I. 

‘© Erman, N. dg. Gr.2 § 743; Albright, Vocalization IX B 5. 

“TN. ag. Gr. 456. 48 N. dg. Gr. §§ 139 ff. 

4° N. ag. Gr.2 §§ 575 ff.; JHA 14 (1928) 86-96. 

5° NV. dg. Gr.2 §§ 776 ff. 
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The foregoing list could easily be extended. 

Since group-writing consists essentially in the writing of certain 
non-existent consonants, it may be well to point out that the same 
otiose tendency shows itself in many other spellings which occur 
too frequently, and in too well written texts, to be ignored. For 
instance, the Nineteenth Dynasty hieroglyphic inscription of Mes ™ 
writes st for the suffix pronoun 3. f. s. (-s, the terminal sound in 
all forms of the language from Old Egyptian to Coptic, inclusive) 
five times: snwst for snws “her brothers (and sisters),” in N 2, 
N 8; in iwst hr smi for ws hr smi “she accused,” N 6; in iwst 
hr gd for tws hr gd “she said,’ N 7%; and in p3yst sri for the 
ancestor of Sahidic pésséré “ her son,” N 33.5? The historical spell- 
ing, s, is used six times in the same text.®* This habit of writing 
st for a final s which certainly was not followed by any vowel is, 
of course, thoroughly familiar to all students of Late Egyptian. 
We do not ordinarily call it group-writing, but the distinction is a 
purely arbitrary one. 

Other cases of the heaping up of meaningless consonantal signs 
in Nineteenth Dynasty inscriptions and papyri can easily be cited. 
I content myself with two further types: 


(1) The verbs nd “to grind” ** (0. Eg. ng; Sah. nout) and 
kd “to form, to build” ** (Sah. ké¢t) are constantly spelled with 
the two signs 5 (nw) and © (w), as if the words were to be 
read ndnw and kdnw, respectively. The origin of this practice has 
nothing to do with phonetics,®** and the two signs O° without 
other indication of the n are never used, as far as I know, either 
for nw or for n.** 

(2) The verb dns “be heavy,” is written a number of times as 
if it were dnsmn,** for no better reason than that dns “ be heavy,” 
and smn “establish,” have one phonogram and one ideogram in 
common. 





51 Edited by Gardiner, in Sethe, Untersuchungen IV. 

527] purposely omit “they did not let it be plowed” in N6, and the 
similar expression in N 29. 

58 N 12 (twice), 13, 15, 16, and § 13. 

5 EG WB II 369. 5SEG WB V 72. 

56 See Gardiner, Grammar 515 W 24. 

57 Contrast the group ~™ and its variants, Burchardt §§ 69,70; Albright, 
IX D. P 

5° EG WB V 468. Nineteenth Dynasty examples include Anast. I 10, 5; 
24, 7; and Anast. V 21, 6. 
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The tendency to heap up signs finds many and varied illustra- 
tions in the history of hieroglyphic orthography, and is probably 
even more prominent in hieratic than in hieroglyphic. The greater 
exuberance of hieratic orthography as compared to hieroglyphic is 
doubtless attributable both to the greater ease with which signs 
could be made in ink on papyrus and to the lower cost of the sur- 
face needed for each sign: expensive as papyrus was, it must have 
been cheaper than the stone walls which are our chief sources for 
hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

I have the impression that the general tendency to heap up signs 
of all kinds increased, on the whole, from century to century, just 
as did the specific variety of heaping up of signs which we call 
group-writing. No one has ever made an adequate study of this 
question, owing to the prohibitive amount of labor which would be 
required in collecting the materials. The only relevant collection 
of materials in print, as far as I know, is Eugéne Dévaud’s tabu- 
lation of the literary hieratic spellings of 56 common words, L’dge 
des papyrus égyptiens hiératiques d’aprés les graphies de certains 
mots, de la XII* dynastie a la fin de la XVIII¢ dynastie (Paris, 
1924). On analyzing Dévaud’s tables, I obtain the following results: 


Increase in number of phonetic signs: 17 cases 
Decrease in number of phonetic signs: 13 cases 
Increase in number of ideographic signs: 30 cases 
Decrease in number of ideographic signs: 2 cases 


It is fair to state that Dévaud’s own analysis of the same tables, 
while agreeing with mine on the ideographic signs, gave the con- 
trary result for the phonetic ones: “ Les variations, lesquelles 
concernent et les éléments phonétiques et les éléments idéo- 
graphiques des mots, se produisent dans le sens d’une diminu- 
tion, rarement d’une augmentation du nombre des premiers de 
ces éléments, et, par contre, dans le sens d’une augmentation 
habituelle, trés rarement d’une diminution du nombre des sec- 
onds.” °° After trying to make all possible allowance for doubt- 
ful cases, I do not see how my conclusion regarding the phonetic 
signs can be reversed on the basis of the material which Dévaud 
published, though I admit that the difference between 17 and 13 
is too small to have any statistical significance. What is significant 
is the difference between 30 and 2 for the ideographic signs. Some 





°° Op. cit. 5. 
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of the cases of diminution in number of phonetic signs are very 
striking, e.g., the change from J@\\ {> (6+83+3+h 
+ word-sign 63h + determinative) to > (word-sign b3h + de- 
terminative ; Dévaud’s word no. 10), or the complete disappearance 
of the signs h, r, and d in rd (no. 8). Equally striking on the 
other side is the insertion of meaningless phonetic complements 
such as the 3 in th3 (no. 7), the b and 3 in wb3 (no. 25), and the 
k in ‘kw (no. 43): these words seem as easily recognizable in the 
earlier, briefer spellings as in the later, longer ones, and the inser- 
tions seem purely otiose. Note also the fact pointed out by Dévaud 
(page 16, footnote 1) that ‘kt “enter,” is always written with the 
phonetic complement *& even in those of his manuscripts which 
consistently omit this phonetic complement in the noun ‘kw 
“bread.” In literary book-hands, as Dévaud successfully argued, 
each familiar word had a standard spelling at any given time; but 
the natures of these standard spellings seem to defy systematic 
explanation. 

The foregoing and many other facts lead me to be very sceptical 
of any attempt to find a purposeful system underlying any group 
of changes in hieroglyphic or hieratic orthography. When the 
one sign (4) (ih3) grows into the two signs ~) \\ (likewise ih3) 
the addition is meaningless; this fact seems indisputable, and has, 
in fact, never been disputed. I hold confidently to the opinion that 
the expansion of > (r) into 7% (Albright’s group X A, “ ra”) 
is equally meaningless. In this particular case, as it happens, my 
opinion can be demonstrated and Albright’s opinion refuted by an 
examination of Albright’s own material. I submit the following 
list of words, all of which were cited by Albright because he be- 
lieved they would tend to support his “syllabic” interpretation 
of group-writing: 

III A 12,% | ¢)~~\ (hieroglyphic) which Albright trans- 
literates *A-ra-ta-tu and equates with “*Ardatu, nominative of 
Amarna Ardat(a).” His theory compels him to suppose that the 
Egyptian wrote the equivalent of the vowel a between the r and 
the d where, on Albright’s own showing, the underlying word 
contained no vowel whatever. 

III A 13, | g)_* J (hieratic) and | 4j~~=—=} (hiero- 


=i! e@ 





* Dévaud, op. cit., word no. 7; see above. 
*1 These letters and numerals refer to Albright’s list. 
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glyphic), two spellings of one geographic name. Albright trans- 
literates “*A-ar-tu” and “’*A-ra-tu” respectively, and equates with 
Hittite Arzawa. The first (hieratic) spelling fits his theory, the 
second (hieroglyphic) flatly contradicts it. Albright seems wholly 
undisturbed by the difference. 

Ill E 3,4 * Sq, 4B S44, two hieroglyphic spellings of 
one name. Albright transliterates “’U-r(a)-hi-ya,” meaning 
'U-r-hi-ya for the first spelling and ’U-ra-hi-ya for the second. 
He equates both with “ Urhiya, a common Hurrian hypocoristicon.” 
Again one transliteration fits his theory while the other contra- 
dicts it. 

Other words cited by Albright in support of his theory, which 
contain his group “ra” where his own statements would lead us 
to expect r alone with no following vowel, are IV 11 in its usual 
hieroglyphic form ® (“ ma-ra-ya-na” for Accadian maryan(n)u/%) ; 
IV 15 in its usual hieroglyphic form (“ tt-ra-ya-na” for “ W. Sem. 
(Amorite?) *siryén(a)”) ; IV 17, “ Yu(?)-ra-da” (hieroglyphic) 
for Amarna Yursa; VI B 3, bi-ra-ta (hieroglyphic) “ for *bi-ir-ta 
= Can. *birt(a)”; VIII A 4, “ma-ra-qi-ha-ta” (hieroglyphic) 
for Can. *mdlgihdt(a) ; VIII A 21, “ Mu-ra-mu-ra” (hieroglyphic), 
“probably ” for a place-name Murmurik in Mitanni; VIII A 23, 
“ Mu-ra-si-ra” (hieroglyphic) for Hittite Mursili(s); X D 17, 


“ qa-ra-di-na” (Dyn. XVIII hieroglyphic) for Can. *garzin(a) ;* 
and XII D 3, “ §3-ra-hu-na” (hieroglyphic) for a Canaanite 
place-name “ *S”r(a)hén(a).” * 

Against the foregoing list of twelve words in which, according 
to Albright’s own statements, his supposed “ra” really represents 
r without following vowel, Albright has a list of 21 words of Nine- 





*? Albright calls it the form which prevails in the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
For a Nineteenth Dynasty example, see Kuentz, La Bataille de Qadech 
(Le Caire, 1928), page 385. But the group > (“(a)r, (i)r, (u)r”) is 
certainly characteristic of the Nineteenth Dynasty rather than the Eight- 
eenth, and is an example of that progressive heaping up of signs to which 
I have already alluded. 

* Var. “ qa-ar-di-na,” late Dyn. XIX or early Dyn. XX hieratic. 

** This is the “ Sharuhen ” of the Massoretic text, Joshua xix, 6. Albright, 
after dismissing the Massoretic vocalization as “false” because it conflicts 
with his theory, adds “the name is etymologically equivalent to Arab. 
Sirhan, in all probability, and should appear as &*rhén in Can.” If I under- 
stand these words correctly, the supposed form S"rhén owes its existence 
to Albright’s erroneous impression that it would tend to support his theory. 
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teenth Dynasty date or earlier in all or nearly all of which the 
group does actually correspond to the syllable ra. Sixteen of the 
21 are found only in hieroglyphic. One of these 16 (X A 6, 
“ Alasiya”) has a Nineteenth Dynasty hieratic variant (listed by 
Burchardt) in which Albright’s “(a)r, (i)r, (u)r, (a)l, ete.” 
(> ) takes the place of his “ra” (~~). The explanation must 
be ‘evident to any Egyptologist who has followed me thus far: 
Albright’s groups X A (“ra”) and X D (“(a)r, («)r, (u)r, (a), 
etc.”) are in reality one and the same, “ra” being the older and 
throughout our period the usual form in hieroglyphic, while “ (a)r, 
(i)r, (w)r” is the usual form in Nineteenth Dynasty hieratic. 
Each of them represents either r or 1, and neither of them repre- 
sents anything else.*® 

The group fx, \,o+, — ete. (VIII A) is one of eight groups 
to which Albright assigns three syllabic values each—in this case, 
“ma, mi, mu.” Since a, i, and u are the only vowels known to 
have existed in the language, this is equivalent to saying that the 
group in question represents “m- vowel.” That almost one- 
eighth * of his groups yielded this result, should alone have been 
enough to make Albright somewhat more cautious in stating his 
conclusions. But in his words XV AY (“ Sa-m(_)-8i-’-ta-u(tu)- 


m(a) = Can. Sams- (cf. Ass. Samsi-muruna, originally a personal 
name meaning ‘ Sami is our lord ’)”) ** and XV A8 (“Sa-m(_ )- 
Su-na = Can. *Samsén(a)”), according to Albright’s own state- 
ments, the alleged group “ m + vowel” represents “ m + no vowel.” 





*> Both Albright’s list and mine could doubtless be extended. 

°° The attempt to make a phonetically significant distinction between 
these two groups goes back to Erman, AZ 14 (1876), 41, and has been 
maintained by various other scholars, including Burchardt. 

*7 The progress of Albright’s studies since 1934 may have increased or 
diminished this percentage. In general, it is to be expected that he will 
have found equivalences for a number of groups which he did not discuss 
iu 1934, while some of the groups which then showed one value each will 
now show two or three values each. 

7a Albright’s remark on segholates (p. 28, end of § 60) was presumably 
intended to cover this case among others. How strong his defense may be, 
is a question which I must leave to professional Semitists; I infer from 
Harris, Development of the Canaanite Dialects (New Haven, 1939) 80, 82, 
that the question has at any rate not been positively settled in favor of 
Albright’s position. I think “ Sa-m(_ )-8i-’-ta-w(tw)-m(a)” is the only word 
on my list which can be covered by this particular defense. 
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In short, Albright’s own evidence shows that his group VIII A 
represents the consonant m and nothing else. 

Still according to Albright’s own statements, his group VA 
(“‘a”) represents ‘ + no vowel in three words, VI B 9, X C 6, and 
XIX B 3. His group X C (“ru”) represents r + no vowel in one 
word, XIX F 4. His group XIII B (“hi”) represents h + no vowel 
in one word, VIIA13. His group XIVA (“sa”) represents 
s + no vowel in two words, III Cl and VIA1. His group XIX A 
(“ta”) represents ¢ + no vowel in Canaanite *bét-, construct state 
of the noun “ house,” VI B 6-8 and XX B 2. His group XIX D 
(“ti”) represents ¢ + no vowel in Canaanite *bint-, construct 
state of the noun “daughter.”® His group XXIA (“da”) 
represents d + no vowel in one word, Va A 2.”° 

Thus, Albright’s own statements lead directly—and in my opinion, 
unavoidably—to the conclusion that nine of his so-called “ syllabic” 
groups are really not syllabic but purely monoconsonantal. Even 
if we leave out the groups “ta” and “ ti,” where Albright’s self- 
contradictory statements clearly go beyond the existing evidence, 
he has still refuted himself in a round ten per cent of his groups. 

Altogether, Albright discusses 66 groups. To 8 of these he as- 
signs three “syllabic ” values each; that is, Albright believes that 
each of these 8 groups represents a particular consonant followed 
by any vowel which existed in the language. To 2 other groups, 
he assigns 2 syllabic values each. To the remaining 56 groups, he 
assigns Only one syllabic value each. For perhaps one-third of the 
56, he makes a strong prima facie case. The following 8 examples 
include what seem to me to be the strongest: 


III A, | 4}, “’a,” 21 words.” 





*’In reality, contrary to Albright’s statements, this case and the next 
do not offer any evidence against his theory, since no one knows whether 
the Canaanite construct had case-endings in this period or not; see Harris, 
op. cit., 41-42. Whether Egyptian transcriptions “show” anything about 
vocalization is, of course, precisely the question here at issue. 

*® See preceding note. 

7° All questions regarding final vowels of the absolute state have been 
excluded from the foregoing list, in deference to Albright’s statement (page 
29) that “we cannot safely employ the final vowels of Semitic names or 
words for our purposes.” 

71 But note one word for “’u,’” X B 2. Albright’s effort to explain away 
this awkward “’u” value involves the assumption of vocalic shift in a 
geographic name, as between the dialect of the region named (Ugarit, 
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VIB, 4%, ‘In, etc., “bi,” 19 words.” 

IX A, }, “na,” 10 words. 

XIV D, | }, “su,” 6 words. 

XVII A, >}, “ka,” 8 words. 

XVII C, Ul, “ku,” 7 words. 

XVIII A, Bh, “ga,” 7 words.” 

XXA, ky, Be > “hs,” 12 or 13 words.” 


Taken by itself, the case in favor of Albright’s syllabic values 
for the foregoing groups would seem to be strong. But I venture 
to predict that one after another of them will be found to have a 
second and then a third value (e.g., \ will be found to repre- 
sent ni and nu as well as na) and—still worse for Albright—one 
after another will be found also to represent the relevant consonant 
alone, in situations where no vowel whatever followed. 

It is this last point (typified by my discussion of Albright’s 
“ra” above) which seems to me to be decisive. 

The reader must understand that we are not dealing with a 
system of writing in which, as in cuneiform, the existence of the 
syllabic principle has been demonstrated. Given the existence of the 
syllabic principle, evidence tending to show that one and the same 
sign (say, cun. BE) has the values bat, bit, but, and many others, 
must be taken at its face value. But in the case of Egyptian, the 
non-syllabic, purely consonantal, character of the system as a whole 
is now beyond dispute. The early Egyptologists, including Cham- 
pollion and Lepsius, failed to recognize this fact. When Erman 
wrote his article “ Uber den Werth der in den altigyptischen Texten 





the only dialect for which the vocalization of the name is recorded) and 
the dialect of South Canaan, for which a vocalization “ *Agéret(a)” has to 
be postulated to fit the neeeds of Albright’s theory. He also offers the 
possibility of vocalic transposition. 

72 But note two words for “ba”: XIV B17, where Albright explains the 
apparent discrepancy between “ Egyptian ” “ D(i)-ra-bi-sa-na ” and Amarna 
Ziribasani as “clearly due to vocalic transposition,” and Burchardt no. 
374 where an Egyptian word which Albright must transliterate bi-ka-i 
is plausibly equated by Burchardt with N53, “terebinth.” 

78 But note one word for “gi,” X C 10, “ Ru-ga(gi?)-di” for Amarna 
Ruhizzi. 

™T count only words found earlier than the Twentieth Dynasty.—Other 
groups for which a similar claim might be made are III B, III E, IX B, 
IX C, XII A, XVII B, and XIX F. 
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,orkommenden semitischen Fremdworter,” * neither he nor anyone 
else doubted the existence of vowel signs in ordinary hieroglyphic 
spellings of Egyptian words. As late as 1889, in the editorial com- 
munication which prescribed a purely consonantal transcription for 
use in the Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, it is clear that the 
editors (Brugsch and Erman) still believed that Old Egyptian 
(and, a fortiori, all later stages of the language) had ways of indi- 
cating the presence and the quality of vowels in some situations."® 
Bondi’s dissertation, Dem hebrdtsch-phinizischen Sprachzweige an- 
gehorige Lehnworter in hieroglyphischen und hieratischen Texten 
(Leipzig, 1886) was written under the influence of this same 
lingering idea, which is now known to be erroneous. Proof to the 
contrary was adumbrated in the first edition of Steindorff’s Kop- 
tische Grammatik (Berlin, 1894) and fully presented in Sethe’s 
Das aegyptische Verbum, Vol. I (Leipzig, 1899). Albright’s prin- 
cipal predecessor in the “syllabic” interpretation of group-writing, 
Wilhelm Max Miiller, emphasized the supposed contrast between 
group-writing and normal Egyptian writing, as many other Egyp- 
tologists have done; however, he originally found this contrast not 
in the fact that group-writing tried to indicate vowels, but that it 
regularly tried to indicate all of the vowels in foreign names and 
loan-words."* In this respect Miiller’s earliest discussions of group- 


writing were on firmer ground than his own and most other later 
work on the subject, to the extent that he at least tacitly recognized 
the identity of the devices used in group-writing with those used 
in certain native Egyptian grammatical endings. 





7 AZ 14 (1876) 38-42. 

7° For example: (Das Schilffblatt steht) “im alten Reiche zur Vokalan- 
deutung des i mancher Endungen.” AZ 27 (1889) 3. The same view still 
lingers in the first edition of Erman’s Agyptische Grammatik (Berlin, 
1894) § 16 and elsewhere. 

7 Asien und Europa nach altdgyptischen Denkmdlern (Leipzig, 1893), 
58 ff., where he held that his “ syllabic writing ” had its roots in the native 
Egyptian system but developed under cuneiform influence. See also his 
“Studien zur agyptischen Formenlehre,” in AZ 29 (1891) 85-101, where 
he clearly gives a vocalic interpretation to certain signs in certain Old 
Egyptian morphological endings. Later, when the fundamental vowelless- 
ness of Egyptian writing had been demonstrated, Miiller attributed the 
origin of “syllabic writing” exclusively to the influence of cuneiform: 
Die Spuren der babylonischen Weltschrift in Agypten (Leipzig, 1912; 
MVAG vol. 17, 3). 
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Today we stand on other ground. The exclusively consonantal 
character of Egyptian phonetic writing at the time of its origin is 
now indisputable, and its generally consonantal character through- 
out the period here in question is equally indisputable. I hope that 
what I have said above may convince all Egyptologists that group- 
writing (whatever its nature) was certainly used in writing native 
and familiar Egyptian words from the Pyramid Texts to the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty, and that its gradually increasing frequency in such 
words closely parallels its gradually increasing frequency in foreign 
names and loan-words. In short—contrary to what is today the 
dominant opinion of Egyptologists— group-writing is not at all 
peculiar to words of foreign or unfamiliar appearance. Throughout 
the period during which it existed at all, it was an integral part 
of hieroglyphic and hieratic orthography. Therefore, anyone who 
now attempts a syllabic interpretation of group-writing must carry 
a much heavier burden of proof than would have seemed to be the 
case fifty or sixty years ago. Given the known fact that group- 
writing is an integral part of an orthographic system whose original 
and general character was purely consonantal, the proof furnished 
by Albright that 8 out of the 66 groups chosen by him for pre- 
sentation can represent, in each case, the relevant consonant plus 
any vowel that existed in the language constitutes, in itself, 
a fairly strong attack on the “syllabic” interpretation, though 
Albright does not realize it. When, in addition, it is shown on the 
basis of Albright’s own statements that one of these 8 groups (his 
“ma, mi, mu”) can also represent the relevant consonant plus 
no vowel at all, the refutation of the “syllabic ” theory becomes 
complete and conclusive so far as that particular group is con- 
cerned. If we were discussing a cuneiform sign, the statement that 
it represented a certain consonant followed by any vowel which 
existed in the relevant language or by no vowel at all ** would have 
to be taken at its face value and in all seriousness, because cunei- 
form phonetic orthography was essentially syllabic. In an essen- 
tially non-syllabic and non-vocalic system, such as Egyptian, the 
necessary deduction is exactly the opposite. Having shown above 
that nine (or at least seven) of Albright’s groups are non-syllabic, 





78 Whether there is such a case in cuneiform is a question on which 
Assyriologists do not agree. The question is not of fundamental importance 
to us, since comparable cases certainly exist in other syllabic systems. 
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I personally believe that no further refutation of the syllabic 
hypothesis as a whole is needed. 

However, I must confess that I am less favorably impressed than 
Albright appears to be by the probative value of foreign names and 
loan-words, notoriously liable as these are to all kinds of unpre- 
dictable perversion. I feel that our work rests on a surer foundation 
when we deal, as Albright also occasionally does, with native 
Egyptian words. 

We owe primarily to Steindorff *® and secondarily to Sethe * 
the demonstration of a regular relationship between the vowel- 
lengths and syllable divisions of Sahidic, on the one hand, and the 
consonantal structure of written Old Egyptian on the other.®™ 
Since it seems almost certain that Sahidic and all other known 
Coptic dialects are descended from the language represented in the 
standard Late Egyptian papyri of the Nineteenth Dynasty, the 
relationship mentioned above between Sahidic and Old Egyptian 
enables us to formulate an important group of statements regard- 
ing the syllabification of Late Egyptian. For this subject I refer 
especially to Sethe, “ Die Vokalisation des Aegyptischen,” ** pages 
193 ff, although Sethe in those pages was thinking primarily of 
Old Egyptian rather than of Late Egyptian. 

Let me now illustrate the light which Steindorff’s and Sethe’s 
cbservations enable us to throw on the interpretation of group- 
writing. ; 

The Sahidic word msdih “crocodile,” is derived from an Old 
Egyptian mzh which must—if we know anything at all about Old 
Egyptian vocalization—have been vocalized *”mz‘h in the relevant 
dialect at the time when Egyptian accented vowels acquired the 





7 Koptische Grammatik Ist ed. (Berlin, 1894) §§ 32 ff.; 2nd ed. (1904) 
§§ 37 ff. 

°° Das digyptische Verbum I (Leipzig, 1899) §§ 8 ff. 

**T expressly abstain from claiming that Sahidic is descended from the 
particular dialect represented in written Old Egyptian; cf. above, page 474. 

**In ZDMG 77 (1923) 145-207. I quote from the “ Sonderabdruck ” 
(Leipzig, 1925).—The doubts expressed on this subject by the late Josef 
Sturm, “ Zur Vokalverfliichtigung in der igyptischen Sprache des Neuen 
Reiches,” WZKM 41 (1934) 43-68 and 161-179, exercised a considerable 
influence on my thinking for a number of years; but after further study 
I have become convinced that these doubts rested merely on an inadequate 
acquaintance with the facts. I hope to restate and defend the principles 
involved in another place. 
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quantities which they show in Sahidic. There is every reason to 
believe that the word ended with the consonant / in all Late 
Egyptian dialects, as in all Coptic dialects.** Yet the excellent 
Nineteenth Dynasty manuscript of the Tale of the Doomed Prince 
writes the word §\ || {e+~ (mshw) six times.** Since all of the 
phonetic signs are monoconsonantal, it would have been easy for 
the scribe to substitute a “syllabic” group (e. g., Albright’s XIV A, 
“sa”) for the s, thereby expressing the accented vowel. Instead, 
he wrote mshw, omitting any indication of the accented vowel * 
but using a rare group (Burchardt, § 93; not used by Albright) 





** The word is actually found, in Coptic, only in the Sahidic, Bohairic, 
and Fayyumiec dialects, but the same syllabification is to be expected in 
Akhmimic and Subakhmimic.—Lacau was surely wrong in attempting to 
show (Recueil de travaux 25 (1903) 157) that mzh originally had a fourth 
weak radical. Of the four Coptic words which he compares to the singular, 
three (hdf < O. Eg. *haf3’w “serpent”; 868 < O. Eg. *34s3”w “ antelope”; 
udg < O. Eg. *wdg3*w, qualitative of wi} “be healthy”) are clearly 
against him; the fourth (6g, a less common variant of the regular 6j 
“ thief,” << O. Eg. *‘dg"3, “evil-doer”) may perhaps represent an unre- 
corded but perfectly regular O. Eg. *‘ég3*w. The Sahidic plural msddh 
“ crocodiles,” which seems to have been the starting point of Lacau’s 
reasoning, cannot be used in our present state of ignorance to throw light 
on the singular: in spite of the diligent efforts of Lacau and others to 
analyze the plurals of Coptic nouns, the systematic results may still be 
summarized in Till’s words, “Uber die Bildung dieser Formen lassen sich 
keine Regeln aufstellen” (Koptische Dialektgrammatik, Miinchen, 1931, 
page 15). That the language was creating new plurals analogically in the 
Hellenistic Age or later is sufficiently proved by the Greek loan-words 
psykhé “ soul,” pl. psykhéyé, and épistdlé “ letter,” pl. épistéléyé.—Crum’s 
Coptic Dictionary (Oxford, 1929-1939) now provides an enormous body of 
source material for the study of Coptic word formations, including the 
plurals of nouns, and its publication will doubtless mark the beginning of 
a new and most important epoch in this field. But I cannot help regretting 
that Crum, in agreement with all other Copticists as far as I know, decided 
tu omit the great mass of Coptic words of Greek origin—as if the Oxford 
English Dictionary had omitted meerschaum and polo, sherbet and lexicon. 

84 Col. 4, line 4; col. 7, lines 6, 9, 12; col. 8, lines 10, 11. 

85 Albright is several times confronted with words in which, according 
to his theory, the Egyptian scribe wrote one or more unaccented vowels 
while ignoring the accented vowel. To save space, I will cite only one 
example of this type: VIII A 9, according to Albright, was written 
“ ma-d-q-ta” and pronounced “ massiq (a) t(a).” If the scribe had wished 
tc write the accented vowel, he might have used Albright’s group XXII B 
(“dt”) or XXIIA (“da, di, du”). 
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which, if Albright’s general principles were correct, must indicate 
the presence of a vowel after the h. I am much more confident of 
the absence of any vowel after the A in this Egyptian word than 
I am of the Egyptian pronunciation of most of the Asiatic names 
and loan-words on which Albright chiefly builds his case. 

Again, the Late Egyptian verb wiws “to bruise, to crush,” is 
spelled § 225 HK BZ=3 Hh CUS Hc 225  q and the like 
(as if w3ws3) both in the infinitive construct * (Sah. *w*Sw*é-, 
Boh. *wéSwés-; neither form actually found) and in the qualita- 
tive ** (Boh. wéwés; the Sahidic form, if it occurred, would be 
identical). This particular verb is of unknown origin, but the 
quadriliteral class to which it conforms is well known and the 
positions which must be occupied by the vowels in the Late Egyp- 
tian forms confronting us here are well established. The infinitive 
construct must have been *w~Sw~s- and the qualitative must have 
been *w”Sw*s” representing an Old Egyptian type *w*sw°Fw. 
Albright must transliterate both forms wsawsa, wsiwsi, wsuwsu, 
or the like, ignoring the accented vowel of the qualitative and the 
only vowels which existed in the infinitive, while inserting one 
non-existent vowel in the qualitative and two non-existent vowels 
in the infinitive. 

Other comparable examples might be quoted, but the two fore- 
going (mshw for a noun whose final syllable was -s"h; w3w33 for 
two quadriliteral verb forms neither of which had any vowel be- 
tween the second consonant (§) and the third (w)) will serve to 
illustrate my point. The Steindorff-Sethe system of syllabification 
seems to me to be the best established of all general facts regarding 
the pre-Coptic vocalization of Egyptian. This system of syllabifi- 
cation, and Albright’s “syllabic” interpretation of group-writing, 
cannot both be true. One or the other is totally false, not merely 
in detail but in principle. This dilemma can only be avoided by 
the improbable assumption that standard Late Egyptian was an 
abortive dialect with a syllabification startlingly different from any 
which can be found represented in Coptic; on this assumption we 
should have to admit that we know substantially nothing about the 





8° Pap, Anast. I 26. 1. 

8? Pap. Anast. I 19.9; Anast, III 5.9; Anast, IV 9.7; Anast. V 10.7; 
Sall. I 3.9. It is possible to maintain that these are examples of the infini- 
tive absolute used passively, and not of the qualitative; however, the effect 
on the present discussion would be essentially the same. 


3 
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vocalization of standard Late Egyptian, and the whole field would 
be open to uncontrollable speculation. This proposition is not 
necessarily false, but I should be surprised to find Albright among 
its defenders. 


Conclusions 


I. Albright’s “syllabic ” theory of Egyptian group-writing has 
certainly not been proved. The weight of evidence is clearly and 
strongly against it. 

II. It would be incorrect to assert that the theory has been 
conclusively refuted ; but my reasons for this conservative statement 
are not of a kind with which Albright can be expected to agree. 

III. In view of the utterly unsystematic character of Egyptian 
spelling wherever we can control it, it is just possible that a few 
groups may have been used occasionally with syllabic intent, even 
though group-writing in general is almost certainly purely conso- 
nantal and not syllabic. I have in mind especially the groups U| 
for ku and ~~ 4} for rin.** But even this small residuum of 
Albright’s theory is, in my opinion, no more than a somewhat 
remote possibility. It is my considered opinion that no Egyptian 
scribe of the Nineteenth Dynasty or earlier ever consciously 


attempted to represent a vowel sound in hieroglyphic or hieratic 
writing by any device whatever. 





8° The latter in two Nineteenth Dynasty hieratic examples of “ Naharin,” 
IX A 3.—Sethe expressed himself somewhat similarly, Achtungsterte 29. 





SIBILANTS AND EMPHATICS IN SOUTH ARABIC * 
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Wirnin Sourn Arasic? four main dialects can be distinguished, 
namely Sabaean, Minaean, Qatabanian and Hadramitic. For the 
first three of these the epigraphic sources are extensive * and possess 
in a certain degree linguistic and historical continuity. Hadramitic 
stands apart. While it is represented by a relatively small number 
of texts, it reveals in contrast to the other dialects an extraordinary 
range of linguistic variation. Until recently the scarcity of material 
precluded a chronological arrangement of the stages through which 
it developed. Within the last three years, however, the stock of 
Hadramitic inscriptions has received notable additions, specifically 
in the texts copied by Philby in his journey to Shabwa,* and in 
the collections made by the Wakefield Expedition to the Hadra- 
mawt, 1937-8. The most important of these latter finds, some fifty 
texts discovered by Miss Caton-Thompson at Hureida, are as yet 
unpublished.® It seems, therefore, appropriate to postpone a con- 
sideration of Hadramitic until it can be evaluated with reference 
to this mass of new material. The present study will confine itself, 
accordingly, to Sabaean, Minaean, and Qatabanian. With this 
reservation, the material covered comprises the whole lexicon of 
South Arabic as it stands today. 





* For list of abbreviations cf. pp. 542 f. 

* More fully “ Old South Arabic,” as distinguished from “ Modern South 
Arabic ” which collectively designates Mehri, Shauri, and Sogotri. South 
Arabic is also to be distinguished from “ Old North Arabic,” i. e., Lihyanic, 
Thamudic, and Safaitic. 

* For an account of the principal epigraphic discoveries in South Arabia, 
see Tkatsch, art. “ Saba” in the Encyclopaedia of Islam IV 10-12. 

* An account of these travels was published by Philby under the title 
Sheba’s Daughters, London, 1939. Some of the inscriptions he gathered 
were edited by Ryckmans, Muséon 50 (1937) 245-251, others by A. F. L. 
Beeston, Muséon 51 (1938) 311-333, and still others by Beeston in the 
appendix to Philby’s book. 

‘The graffiti collected by Freya Stark in the course of this expedition 
have been edited by Ryckmans, Muséon 52 (1939) 297-319. 

5 The find is mentioned by G. Caton-Thompson, Geog. Jour. 93 (1939) 33, 
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The problem of determining the phonetic values and etymo- 
logical relations of the sibilants and emphatics must be approached 
through South Arabic orthography. The issue of transcription 
arises at once. Usage in this matter has never been stabilized, 
particularly as regards the sibilant signs M and ®. Hebrew is 
the alphabet traditionally used for this purpose, although it is ill- 
adapted to the representation of South Arabic phonology, and 
although it suffers from the peculiar disadvantage of committing 
its users, in appearance at least, to one of two views of the rela- 
tionship between the sibilant sounds in South Arabic and Hebrew. 
That is, South Arabic M and ® must be represented in Hebrew 
either by D and & respectively, or by & and D. Recently a tendency 
has gained ground to generalize the first alternative, for practical 
reasons.° The Arabic alphabet, while less ambiguous, is incon- 
venient and seldom employed. Latin transcriptions reflect the 
confusion resulting from the use of Hebrew, and have equally 
failed of uniformity. Since, therefore, it is a desideratum of the 
present study to avoid a priori commitment to any one of the dif- 
ferent opinions current with regard to sibilant connections, the prac- 
tice introduced by Leslau* has been welcomed and adopted, namely, 
that of representing the sibilant signs M, S and & by s:, sz and s3 


respectively. The system of transcription used below is, then, as 
follows: 


’, b, 9; d, d, h, W, 2, h, h, t, 2, Y; k, l, 


a 


m, N, $1, ’ 9; f, $; d, q; T, S2, Ss, t, t 


It will be seen from this list that South Arabic possesses signs 
for the full complement of the Semitic consonants. There is no 
question that the South Arabic alphabet was an invention adapted 
expressly to the South Arabic phonetic system, and that each sign 
represented, to begin with, a separate phoneme.*® In the course of 





* Joiion, Rev, des Etudes Sém., 1938, 43 n. 1, has recommended a return 
to the system used in the Corpus. Ryckmans, Muséon 52 (1939) 51 n. 1, 
revises his transcription according to the same standard. 

7 Lexique Sogotri, Paris, 1938. This work makes accessible a large amount 
of data on the relations of the sibilants within Modern South Arabic, and 
between Modern and Old South Arabic. 

8 For the representation of d, h, 2, g, d, 8, t, not provided for in the 
Phoen. alphabet, SAr. introduced new letters developed in almost every 
case from forms representing related phonemes. The enlargement of the 
alphabet by this means can only have been governed by the phonetic system 


of the language. 
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the history of the written language, however, there occur ortho- 
graphic irregularities, and these are particularly in evidence among 
the sibilants and emphatics. The confusion may be the result of 
any of several causes: mechanical errors on the part of the original 
scribe, or on the part of the modern copyist; sound change within 
the language, leading to the falling together in pronunciation of 
two or more originally distinct phonemes, and making possible 
alternative spellings of the same word; or the incorporation of 
foreign words, whether from another branch of Semitic or from 
an unrelated language. The operation of these factors has done 
much to obscure the norm in South Arabic orthography. Whether 
all anomalies can be explained on the basis of one or other of them 
remains to be seen. 

The problems raised by the confused orthography were not at 
once recognized, for knowledge of the language, even of the 
alphabet, came only slowly. In 1837 the first South Arabic alphabet 
was published by Ernst Rédiger® in the form of reproductions 
from two MSS. in the Berlin Museum which contained compara- 
tive alphabetic tables. The South Arabic characters in these are 
identifiable from their epigraphic originals, but they are too cor- 
rupted by scribal transmission to provide a good guide to the 
decipherment of texts. Rédiger’s comparisons with the recently 
published Hisn Guraib*° and Nagb al-Hajar*™ inscriptions were 
not very productive. In 1841 the South Arabic alphabet was the 
subject of an independent attempt at decipherment by Wilhelm 
Gesenius ** on the basis of analogies observed between the South 
Arabic and Old Ethiopic scripts, and a second and more successful 
one on the part of Rédiger.** There had become accessible vy this 
time the Cruttenden inscriptions,** and with the aid of the new 
material Rédiger correctly identified 23 letters of the 29, viz.: 
5 b, 9; d, d, h, wv, h, h, t, Y; k, l, m, N, $1, ’ i, d, q, 7; t, t. He did 
not recognize the difference between s, and s and failed to find 
cases of z, g, and s;; he also employed D and W& to represent s2 
and s, respectively, but evidently without the intention of attri- 





°ZKM 1 (1837) 332 ff. and Pl. I. 

10 JASB 3 (1834) 554-6 and plate. 

1 JRGS 7 (1837) 20-34 and plate. 

12“ iber die Himjaritische Sprache und Schrift,” AZZ 221. 550-51. 

18 Versuch iiber die Himjaritische Schriftmonumente, 1841. For a com- 
parison of their results see Mittwoch, Or 3 (1935) 344-52. 

14 JRGS 8 (1838) 267-89 and plate. 
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buting North Semitic values to the Hebrew transcriptions.** With 
regard to the sign for z he was in doubt, although he entertained 
a suspicion of its true value. Four years later a collection of new 
epigraphic finds, gathered from San‘a’ and vicinity by T. J. Arnaud, 
was published by F. Fresnel ** together with transcriptions accord- 
ing to an improved system of his own, which nevertheless contained 
some errors. The signs for ¢ and z he regarded as variants with 
the common value ¢, supposing that ® stood for z. On the other 
hand he assumed that the two forms taken by the sign for s were 
distinct, representing s and z. The sign for z he did not distin- 
guish. The first of these errors was perpetuated in the work of 
Osiander, who observed that in the Hadramitic inscription from 
‘Obne an expected ¢ was always replaced by %,*" and being unable 
to find a symbol for z, assigned this value to the obscure X. 
Osiander also considered the signs for s and z as variants with the 
same value s. The alphabet was then correctly determined with 
the exception of the three letters z, z and %, and seemed adequate 
in this form for the decipherment of the South Arabic texts which 
were now being brought to light in considerable numbers. 
Halévy’s extensive collection,** with transcriptions?® which 
slightly modified the system then in use, was issued in 1872. 
Halévy assigned the letter z its true value; the sign for z he tran- 
scribed by means of 41;2° and M with D, contrary to the previous 
custom of & introduced by Osiander. For % he retained the 
value z. There was no recognition at this time of a complicating 
third sibilant in the language. The old transcription had been 
devised on the basis of the correspondence with North Arabic, 
which retained the letter sin but not samech. Halévy offers no 
grounds for the use of D to represent s, and the change is ortho- 
graphical only. His table of Semitic sibilants ** equates his South 
Arabic D (—s,) with Hebrew & and &, not with Hebrew D. 
Practice now wavered in the transcription of s,. J. and H. Deren- 





15“ Tn dem Gebrauch der beiden S-Lauten, die ich durch p and wy aus- 
driicke, finde ich hier eben so wenig Consequenz als bei den athiop. § und 8” 
Versuch 21. 

1° JA 4e série 6 (1845) 169-237. 18 JA 6e série 19 (1872) 129-266. 

17 ZDMG 10 (1856) 34-5. 1° Op. cit. 489-547. 

2° Levy, ZDMG 19 (1865) 182 n. 1, and Pri&torius, ibid. 26 (1872) 432, 
had expressed doubt as to whether this and the sign for ¢ were formal 
variants only. 

%1 JA Te série 1 (1873) 467. 
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bourg,”* D. H. Miiller,** and F. Priatorius** adopted D; J. H. 
Mordtmann* preferred to keep &. The disagreement did not 
become significant until Priatorius in 1883 correctly identified z** 
and established the existence of a sibilant triad s,, s2, s; in South 
Arabic similar to the triad in Hebrew.** The newly discovered s, 
was at first taken by him to represent a South Semitic & corre- 
sponding to North Semitic &; s, therefore represented Hebrew D. 
At the same time Pratorius was aware of exceptional cases in which 
North Semitic & appeared in South Arabic as s,, not ss, notably 
in the causative prefix in Minaean and Qatabanian. Shortly after- 
wards, in a brief appendix,”* he suggested, without strongly advo- 
cating, the alternative identification of s, with & < Hebrew & and 
ss with Hebrew D. The problem was left unsettled. 

The question has formed the subject of several analyses since, 
and has become more complicated with the recognition of further 
anomalies in addition to such as caused Pritorius to hesitate. 
Investigators, too, have tended to treat the problem as part of a 
broader one, and to use South Arabic as a means of determining 
the history of sibilant relationships within Semitic in general. 
These will be discussed later in detail. 

Halévy’s identification of the sign for z led to much less con- 
troversy; but in view of the interchange of $ and z observed in a 
number of stems, opinion divided regarding the mutual relations 
of these sounds. The interchangeability of the two signs, and 
therefore of their phonetic values, has been maintained by Miiller *° 
and by Rhodokanakis.*° The more cautious opinion, that $ and 2z 
represented different sounds, was expressed by Mordtmann,** 
Hartmann,*” and Weber.** According to this view, words in which 
$ apparently interchanged with z involved two separate stems; 





*2 Cf, ibid. 19 (1882) 361-94. 28 Cf. SD 1883. 

** Cf. “Himjarische Beitrige,” ZDMG@ 26 (1872) 746-50; Beitrdége zur 
Erklirung der himjarischen Inschriften, 1874. 

*5 Cf. ZDMG 30 (1876) 21-39, 288-96. 

2° Miiller, ZDMG 29 (1875) 618, had already favored this view of z but 
preferred to retain the old transcription fF}. 

27 Lit.-Blatt f. Or. Phil. 1 (1883) 27-32. 

°8 Tbid. 162-3. 

2° ZDMG 30 (1876) 705f.; 37 (1883) 353; SD 88f. 

°° WZKM 37 (1930) 296. 

18D 89 n. 1. 82Q0LZ 10 (1907) 242. 

88“ Studien ” III, MVAG 1907. 2. 21. 
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where $ took the place of an expected z (notably in the Halévy 
texts) the accuracy of the copy was called in question. Glaser 
recognized the difficulty of distinguishing the two signs especially 
in late inscriptions.** Actually no principle is involved in this 
question of interchangeability, in contrast to the problem posed by 
the sibilants. For z was certainly distinguished in pronunciation 
from s at the time of the adoption of the alphabet; equally certain 
is it that z has become s in Ethiopic. It remains only to be seen 
whether the history of South Arabic does not embrace the period 
in which these two sounds approached and merged. 


Phonetic Values of d and z 


SAr. d in the majority of cases of its occurrence represents 
Sem. d, corresponding regularly to Ar. d, Heb, and Eth. z, Aram. d. 
Following are typical examples: 


*dn vb. “to let (go), discharge,” ** n. “command,” ** “ power, 
authority,” ** pl. “dn; ** “mind, sense, self,” ** pl. “dn.*° 
Cf. Ar. ‘adina “to permit”; Ar. ’udn, Eth. *ezen, Heb. 
*Ozen, Aram. “dnd “ ear.” 
vb. “to seize, capture,”** IV “to begin,” *? V “to be 
seized ”;** n. “seizure, confiscation,” ** “captive”; * 


m’hd “dike, dam,” ** pl. m’hdt.*7 Cf. Ar. *ahada, Eth. 
‘ahaza, Heb. *ahaz “ to seize.” 

dbh vb. “to sacrifice ”;** n. “ sacrifice,” *® pl. *dbh,®° dbyh;™ 
mdbh,®? mdbht ** “altar.” Cf. Ar. dabaha “ to slaughter ”; 
Eth. zabeha, Heb. zaibah, Aram. d*bah “to sacrifice, 
slaughter.” 





84“ Altjemenische Studien” I, MVAG 1923. 2. 29. 

8° C 541.74, 76. The citations of references illustrating normal phonetic 
correspondences are in most cases not exhaustive. They are based, however, 
on a complete concordance of the published material which I hope to pre- 
sent soon in a separate monograph. 

8¢ G1 1606. 4, 6, 9. “© C 407. 26. 

57 C 76. 9. *° G1 418/9. 5, 6. 

8 C 573. 4. *7 C 506. 2. 

8° SE 94. 6. ** Hal 196. 8. 

*° Hal 353. 7. «° Gl 282. 4. 

* C 350. 5. 5° Hal 196. 10. 

* C 84. 3, 4. 51 C 541. 124. 

“3 HI 55. 4-5, 56. 4. 52 Delos 1 (= R 3570). 2, C 105. 2. 

** G1 1602. 4. 58 JSa 19. 9. 
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‘dr vb. “to help,” °* X “to ask for help, mercy ”;** n. “ one 
who helps,” °° pl. “dr; °* m‘dr “ rampart.” °° Cf. Ar. ‘adara 
“to excuse,” Heb. ‘azar, Aram. “dar “ to help.” 


Departures from this correspondence series are rare; the probable 
cases may be grouped as below: 


SAr. d: Sem. d 
gdf vb. “to blaspheme,”*® C 546.6. Cf. Ar. gaddafa “to 
slander,” Heb. giddef “to scorn, sneer at.” ® 


SAr. d: Sem. ¢ 
gdwty du. constr. “the two hills of ...” (?) Gl 1000 B. 5. 
Cf. Ar. gatwah “ hill.” * 


d: Sem. z 

‘DD n. pr. m., Lyon 15.1, R 3519.1; ‘DD™ Hulton-Smith 2 
(= R 2639 B). Cf. the stem ‘zz, frequent in personal 
names; ® also ‘zz IV “to glorify, exalt,” Gl 1210. 14. 

DYD nx. pr. m., JSa 49; DY D™ JIH 66,*%* SE 80.17, 20. Cf. 
the stem zyd in personal names of all dialects.® 

‘L'GD n. pr. m., C 459.1-2 (from Yeha). Cf. Ar. ‘agaza “ to 
become old.” 

hfd vb. “to bound, limit,” Gl 288.1, Hal 357.1. Cf. Ar. hafaz 
“boundary.” ® 

wd’ vb. “to add, continue,” MM 79.9. Cf. wz’ C 78.7, 522.6 
and frequently.® 





54 C 308. 22. 55 © 568. 4. 

56 G1 1693. 14. 57 © 609. 5. 58 G1 1150. 2. 

5° Pritorius, Beitrdge III 19; Rhodokanakis, Studien I 57. 

* Ar. gadafa has the sense “to cut off,” which it shares with gadafa. 
Tor the alternation of d and d in Sem, see Néldeke, ZDMG 40 (1886) 729. 
A comparison of SAr. gdf with Eth. gazefa “ crassum, spissum esse,” gezif 
“crassus,” also “ obfirmatus,” is also possible. A second but doubtful case 
of this alternation seems to occur in Gl 554, 67 d-r‘g™ hr‘zg-hmw, where d- 
may stand for the relative d. 

*1 Rhodokanakis, AST I 99. Rhodokanakis compares the alternation of 
Ar. gatdé and gada. 

2K. g., ‘ZYN, ‘ZZLT, ‘ZZ, ‘ZZ, ’L‘Z. 

®§ Rhodokanakis, AST II 206 and n. 12. 

* Jaussen read ZYD, corrected to DYD by Ryckmans, RB 1927, 381. 

*E.g. ZYD™, YZD, ZYD'’L. ** Rhodokanakis, Studien IT 89. 

°7 MM p. 105 read [w]?’, corrected to [w]d’ by Héfner, WZKM 42 (1935) 
106. 
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SAr. z regularly represents Sem. z. The following are examples: 

gzm vb. I, IV, V, VIII “to decide, decree; ” ** n. “ decision, 
decree,” ® pl. gzwm.” Cf. Ar. gazama “ to cut off, to fulfill 
an oath”; Eth. gazama, Aram. g*zam “to cut,” Syr. “to 
cut off, determine, decree.” 
vb. “to decide, decree,” ™ scr. def. gz;7* “to dedicate.” ™ 
Cf. Ar. gazza, Heb. gazaz “ to cut, shear,” Aram. g°zaz “ to 
cut, cross, pass.” Cf. also the related stem gzy;"* n. gzyt 
“ decree.” *® 

‘zz vb. “to exert oneself,” IV “to exalt ”; 77 n. ‘zt “ glory.” * 
The stem ‘zz is common in proper names.” Cf. Ar. ‘azza 
“to be strong, to be esteemed,” IV “ to strengthen ; honor”; 
Eth. ‘azzaza, Heb. ‘dzaz, Syr. ‘az “to be strong.” 


Certain cases can be adduced, however, in which this corre- 
spondence does not hold: 


z: Sem. d 
nz n. “destruction,” in SH 3.10 nz w-s.zy son’ “ the destruc- 
tion and injury of an enemy.” This formula is usually 
written nd‘ w-s.sy son’™. nd‘ is cognate with SAr. wd* “ to 
humble, destroy,” Ar. wada‘a “to put down, place, humble.” 


z: Sem. § 
hzb n. “number” *® Gl 1144.4. Cf. Ar. hasaba “to count,” 
related to hazaba “to form a party,” ** Heb. haseb “to 
count.” 





** Simple stem G1 1606. 5, 13; C 435. 1, 449. 3; Kr 2. 6; IV Gl 1606. 13; 
V C 308. 12; VIII Gl 1606. 6. 

%° C 435. 1. 

7° G1 1606. 6, 13, 21. 71 G] 298. 3. 

72 C 323. 3, where it has the sense “ to cross.” 

73 R 3282. 2. 

™ A secondary form of gzz according to Rhodokanakis, Studien II 131 
and n. 6. As a verb gzy appears in C 68. 2. 

75 G] 284.3; R 4131. 

7 SE 83.2. Cf. Rhodokanakis, K7B II 21 and n. 5. 

77 G1 1210. 14. 

78 C 326. 3. 7° Cf. above, n. 62. 

80 Rhodokanakis, Studien II 30. 

*1 Ibid. 38. This single case of the stem hzb in Min, is paralleled in Sab. 
by the frequent n. hzb, pl. "heb “ tribe,” Ar. hizb “ party of men.” 
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z: Sem. d 
z sign of the genitive, in Ry 340.10 wrh-hw 2z-Srbn “in the 
month z-SRBN.” * 
ZBH n.pr.m.,JSa 50. Cf. the tribal names DBHN, G11000A. 
4, 1693.1, ete. 


It is evident that SAr. recognized and distinguished Sem. d 
and z. It is also evident from certain uses of the signs for these 
sounds that the latter tended to merge. How far this process went 
apppears from the orthograhy of Hadramitic and of the Old 
Ethiopic texts which employ SAr. script. The inscriptions of both 
languages employ @ and z indifferently and without regard to 
etymological considerations.** No orthographic tradition hampered 
the attempt in the Eth. texts to spell phonetically; it is certain, 
therefore, that the signs for d and z had come to stand for the same 
sound in the script which was borrowed for them. That this sound 
was z is clear from Eth., which in adopting a script of its own 
found a sign for d unnecessary. 

With regard to the correspondence of SAr. d to Sem. d and f, 
attention must be called again to the same irregularities occurring 
elsewhere in Sem.** 

As for the case of nz‘ < nd‘, the explanation can hardly be that 


v shift of d to z has taken place.** Such a shift occurs in Sem. 
under foreign influence,** but is nowhere a normal feature of pho- 
netic change. On the other hand, it is entirely likely that a con- 
fusion of signs, not sounds, is responsible for the anomaly. In the 
late script the letters d, z, d and ¢ are sometimes almost indistin- 
guishable. The word in question is certainly to be read, or corrected 
to, nd‘. 





*? Possibly also in the name ZBYMN C 541. 6, to be vocalized Za-Bayman? 
Cf. the Eth. names Za-Yoéhannes Ak 85, Za-’-Angab Ak 86. Hartmann, Ar. 
Fr, 509 n. 1 suggests for ZBYMN the translation “der in Jemen ist.” 

%*In Eth. cf. "heb “tribes” Ak 6. 4-5, 6, beside hdb (sing.) ibid. 3; 
conversely d, d™, relative pronoun and sign of the genitive, Ak 6 and 8 
passim, as often written z, 2”. In Had, the stem ‘zz is written ‘dd with 
special frequency; cf. the names Y‘DD Ph 50.4, ‘DD™ Obne (= R 2687). 
5, Ph 34.1, Ry 162.5; ’L'D Ry 162.4, but 'L'Z Ry 164. 2. 

84 See above, n. 60. 

8° Héfner, WZKM 40 (1933) 5. 

8° See Brockelmann, Grundriss I 131; the Arabic sounds d, d and z have 
become zg in Persian pronunciation. 
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The Emphatics 


SAr. ¢ regularly represents Sem. ¢; for example: 


hbt vb. “to smite, raid”; *’ n. “ raid,” ** “waste, scraps”; ® 
pl. *hbt “pasturages” (?).° Cf. Ar. habata “to strike 
trample,” Heb. habat, Aram. h*bat “ to strike.” 

ht? vb. “to sin,’ IV caus.;*? n. “sin,” pl. *ht’t,* hty’.® 
Cf. Ar. hati’a, Eth. hat’a, Heb. hata’, Arom. h*ta “ to sin.” 

tyb n. a kind of incense.® Cf. Ar. tib “sweet smell, perfume,” 
taba “to be good,” Heb. téb, Aram. tab “ good.” 


? 


Rarely ¢ exchanges with d in words in which d is original: 


nt* verb, V, in C179.7% [bk]n tntt I-lhh--- “when she hum- 
bled herself before her god ...;” n., in C 294.3 sosy w-nt' 
“damage and destruction,” C 351.10 b’]s,t" w-nt* “ evil 
and destruction.” In the first case the stem nt‘ apparently 
replaces nd‘, which is found only in the noun nd* “ humilia- 
tion, destruction.” In the other cases this equation of nf* 
with nd‘ is quite apparent. 

QBT a divine name in Hal 381.2 (Sab.). Cf. the divine names 
QBD, Hal 419.5 (Min.), and d-QBD, C 516.22 (Sab.), 
as well as the epithet d-QBD applied to ‘Athtar. 


SAr. d corresponds regularly to Ar. and Eth. d, Heb. s, Aram. ‘ 
For example: 


rd n. “land,” * pl. ’rdt.°* Cf. Ar. ‘ard, Heb. ’eres, Aram, ’ar‘d 
“earth, land.” 

wd’ vb. “to go out, flow out,” * IV caus.,2° VIII “to dedi- 
cate,” X “to behave, act”; %°? n. twd’ “ going out,” 





87 C 575. 7. 

5° Thid. 6. 8° C 562. 6. 

°° Hal 520.15; “ What has been trampled by cattle,’ Hommel, Chresto- 
mathie 123. 

*2 C 532. 7, 568. 6. 

2 C 532. 3-4, 612. 5. *7C 2. 15. 

*8 © 603b. 6-7. *8 G1 1693. 5. 

** R 3272. 2, SE 83. 9. °° C 548. 2, G1 739.2, 1606. 18. 

6 C 612. 5. 100 G1 1210. 6. 

°° G1 1083. 4, 5, C 308. 4, 686. 101 Hal 353. 7. 

102 © 546.8; cf. Rhodokanakis, Studien I 59. 

108 G1 1606. 20. 
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mwd’°* mwd’t > “tribute.” Cf. Eth. wad’a, Heb. yds’, 
Aram. y“a@** “to go out.” 

dr n. “enemy ”;*% n,. “war.” 2 Cf, Ar. durr “harm,” Eth. 
dar, Heb. sar, Aram. ‘aér “ enemy.” 


d takes the place of ¢ in: 


mwdn n. “habitation, homeland,” MM 163.12. Cf. mwtn, Ar. 
mawtin “home, native country.” 


d perhaps takes the place of $ in: 


dbh n. “ tax,” G1 1210.2 (Sab.). Cf. sbht with that meaning, 
SE 61.3 (Qat.); also Eth. sabaht “ tax.” 


The history of the Eth. word is doubtful. Is d rather than s 
original ? 

SAr. z regularly corresponds to Ar. z, Eth. and Heb. s, Aram. ¢. 
For example: 


zhr vb. IV “to certify ”;?°° n. “back”; 1° “witness, certifi- 
cation.” *** Cf. Ar. zahara “to appear, to be clear,” zahr 
“back,” zuhr “midday”; Aram. tihdrd “ midday.” 

zll vb. “to roof,”** IV “to erect, to erect covered pas- 
sages ”; "5 n, zll “ building,” * zlt “ grave,” > “ roof.” #6 


Cf. Ar. zalla, Eth. salala, Heb. sdlal, Aram. tallél “to 
shade, roof.” 

qyz un. “summer.” **" Cf. Ar. gayz, Heb. gayis, “ midsummer,” 
Aram. gayta “ summer.” 


z is subject to confusion with $; the cases in which z replaces an 
original s are as follows: 


szy nu. “injury,” SE3.10. Cf. the usual s.sy,74* and Ar. Sasw 


“ misfortune.” 
zlm n. “image,” JIH 137. 3-4; zlmt, Hole 2 (— R461) 3. Cf. 





°¢ C 603b. 24. 

205 G] 297. 3. 122 G1 1150. 2. 

106 Cf. Numbers 17. 23. 118 C 287. 1, 2-3, 11-12; 648. 4. 
%07 C 308. 27. 114 C 663. 1. 

208 Thid. 12, 19, 21. 22. 4165 C 717.1, MS 90. 

20° © 376. 12, 14. 116 G] 283. 2. 

720 G1 1000 A. 16. 47 C 174. 3. 

41 € 376. 12, 15. 118 C 343. 9. 
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slm;%* slmt;**° slym;*** pl. ’slm;**? also Heb. selem 
“image,” Ar. sanam “ idol.” 


SAr. s corresponds regularly to Sem. s; for example: 


nsb vb. “to erect”; 17° n. “stela.”*** Cf. Ar. nasaba “to set 
up,” Heb. nissab “to be set up,” Aram, n*sab “to set up.” 

sdq vb. “to perform, fulfill, grant”; **° VIII “ to be certified, 
confirmed,” 77° “to be given, i.e., to receive, a certain 
right, a grant”; ?°7 n. “(a) right”; 27° n. “ duty ”; 2° adj. 
“ good ”; 18° msdq “ grant, gift.” *** Cf. Ar. sadaga, Eth. 
sadeqa, Heb. sddaq “to be upright, just.” 
n. “image”;%*? swrt “palm-garden”(?).%** Cf. Ar, 
sawwara “to form,” siirah “image,” Aram. sayyer “to 
form, shape.” 


SAr. s may take the place of normal d: 


ws* vb. V “to be humbled, destroyed,” C 365.5. Cf. Sab. wat 
“to set down, humble, destroy.” 
sbht n. “tax” —see p. 517 under dbh. 


SAr. s may take the place of normal z. Instances in which this 


substitution occurs are: 


tswr n. coll., “ pillars, piles,” *** Hal 504.6. Cf. tzwr with the 
same meaning, Hal 465/6.1, Gl 1150.1, 1162. 2, 1315.2; 
Hal 203.2; also Ar, 2i’r “ column.” **5 

SHRN n. pr. l. in the divine name dt-SHRN, Ry 148, Gl 
1600. 7%. Cf. the form dt-ZHRN, Gl 1119. 7, 1404. 2, ete. 

SRBN name of a tower, Hal 534.4-5. Cf. the spelling ZRBN 
Hal 535.6. The name appears in Halévy’s copy of Hal 
255.3 as YRBN. 





119 C 572. 3. 
120 C 581. 5. 127 SE 82. 4. 


121 MS 36. 4. 128 Thid. 3. 

122 © 544, 3. 22° G1] 1000 A. 1-2. 

123 Delos 1 (= R 3570). 2, MM 76. 3. 180 MM 81. 8. 

124 C 443. 1. 181 C 376. 16-7; 599. 6. 
125 C 315. 16. 182 © 445. 1. 

126 G] 287. 3. 188 © 308. 6, 7, 9. 

184 “ Pfeilerstiitzung,” Rhodokanakis, Studien II 55. 


185 Thid. 60. 
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Although the orthography of the emphatics in general distin- 
guishes carefully between ¢, d, z, and s, enough confusion in usage 
can be detected to make it clear that certain phonetic developments 
were in progress. Evidently the difference between d and ¢ was 
sometimes lost, most probably through the voicing of ¢, a practice 
which can be paralleled in the modern dialects of San‘@’,1** and 
Soqotra.*** 

Interchange of d and s indicates that it is possible for both signs 
to represent the same sound. There is even more abundant evidence 
for the identity of z and s in pronunciation, although interchange 
of z and s has in several cases been called in question, the incon- 
sistent orthography being laid to copyists’ errors. Doubts have 
been raised as to zlm, JIH 137. 3-4,1°* and to zlmt, R 461.3; ** 
also to tswr, Hal 504.6.**° The reading SHRN, Gl 1600.7 has 
been supposed to be an error in transcription; *** the same word, 
however, is certain in Ry 148. ZRBN is probably to be read in 
Hal 534. 4-5 and 255. 3.*** The material, although reduced, still 
shows that z and s were close in pronunciation. The same develop- 
ment was in process in Hadramitic.*** That s, not z, was preserved 
is clear from the similar fusion of the sounds d and s. No indica- 
tion exists of a direct rapprochement between z and d; on the 
other hand the absorption of both d and z by s is characteristic of 


the history of those sounds in Ethiopic. 


Phonetic Values of s;, s3, ¢ 


There have been a number of theories put forward in the attempt 
to place the South Arabic sibilants within the Semitic phonetic 
system. The first of these was advanced by D. H. Miiller,’** who 





186 Ettore Rossi, L’Arabo Parlato a San‘a’ 2, 6. 

187 Leslau, Lewique Sogotri 29 § 14b. 

188 Ryckmans reads slm; cf. R 3902, commentary on JIH 137. 

18° Questioned by Glaser, “ Altjemenische Studien” I, MVAG 1923. 2. 29. 

140 See Hartmann, OLZ 10 (1907) 242. 

141 So read by Nielsen, “ Neue Katabanische Inschriften” MVAG 1906. 

. 3,15; see Ryckmans, Les noms propres sud-sémitiques 362. 

142 Cf. Rhodokanakis, Studien II 119 and n, 7. 

148 Cf. w-qz’t Os 29 (= R 2693). 3, beside w-qs’-s, SE 49 (unpublished), 
Ry 162. 6, and w-qs’-sym Ry 162.6. For the meaning of the verb qs’ (qz’) 
see Rhodokanakis, WZKM 37 (1930) 297. 

144 Zur Geschichte der Semitischen Zischlaute” Verh. des VII. intern. 
Or. Congr. (1888) 229-48. 
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based his study on the values assigned to the Phoenician letters 
when they were adapted for the South Semitic languages. His 
hypothesis deals with South Arabic as follows: There were three 
Proto-Semitic sibilants, §, § and s. Of these § and s tended to merge 
in s. In South Semitic the values of § and § became exchanged, 
but here too the tendency of § (< P.-S. 8) and s is also to merge, 
except that in this case it is § which combines the two values. For 
this reason, when the alphabet was borrowed, the Phoenician sign 
sin was used for the South Arabic sound § (< P.-S. §), but the 
Phoenician sign samech stood not only for P.-S. s, unchanged in 
South Arabic, but also for § < 8, for which there was no need for 
@ separate symbol in South Arabic. The consciousness of a distinct 
sibilant ¢ < P.-S. § remained sufficiently vivid, it is true, to lead to 
the invention of a symbol ® for it, but this occurred at a relatively 
late date, after the Ethiopic alphabet had entered upon an inde- 
pendent existence. Miiller’s hypothesis may be reduced to the 


formula: 
North Semitic South Semitic 


later 
——_——_ 5; 


Miiller’s theory failed, however, to convince those who took the 
opposite view from his of the historical relations of s, and s; to 
Hebrew § and s. Hommel *** stated the case for the identification 
of s; with North Semitic s, on the basis of a comparison of s;- 
containing words with their Semitic cognates. On further analysis 
he came to the conclusion that the phonetic values of the South 
Semitic sibilants were Proto-Semitic, comparing them with their 
Egyptian cognates.**® 

Still later Miiller’s hypothesis was examined and rejected by 
Brockelmann,**? who proposed in its stead a theory of his own. 
While Miiller regarded North Semitic § as becoming s, in South 





145 ZDMG 46 (1892) 528-38. 

14° Hommel, Siidarabische Chrestomathie (1893) 10. The affinity of SSem. 
with Egyptian in this respect has been most recently demonstrated by 
Calice, WZKM Beiheft 1 (1936) 47. 233. 

147 Grundriss I 129-30. 
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Arabic at an early period, but s, subsequently, Brockelmann saw 
the change of North Semitic § to South Arabic s, as relatively 
late, the new s, having a somewhat different pronunciation from 
the original s, retained from Proto-Semitic, with the result that 
the latter was sporadically distinguished by a special sign s;. His 
hypothesis may be formulated thus: 


North Semitic South Semitic 

(1) §$—— 538, 

(2) so >, oO Ss 8; (arising late 
under the in- 
fluence of (3) ) 

later 


 & «ma 


Thus while both agreed that North Semitic § shifted in South 
Semitic to s,, Miller was of the opinion that the sign s, repre- 
sented South Semitic s; (<< North Semitic §), Brockelmann that it 
stood for original s. Regardless of whether the observation that 
North Semitic § appears in South Arabic as s, is interpreted to 
mean that a change of Sin to samech or a change of Sin to Sin took 
place, the conclusion at which Miiller arrives is that s; is cognate 
with North Semitic §; Brockelmann’s conclusion, on the contrary, 
being that it is cognate with North Semitic s. 

The problem and Miiller’s solution to it was again subjected to 
scrutiny by Rhodokanakis.*** In agreement with Brockelmann 
against Miiller, he represented North Semitic § as becoming s, and 
North Semitic § as becoming s,; in South Arabic, and with him he 
derived the body of s;-containing words from North Semitic s. 
These cases, however, he did not consider typical of the behavior 
of North Semitic s, which remained s,. From the circumstance 
that ss; may on occasion take the place not only of an expected 
s, < § and s, but also of an expected s. < §, Rhodokanakis con- 
cluded that both s, and s, tended to gravitate to s;, intermediate 
between them and having a pronunciation possibly resembling 
Hebrew §. To clarify the process by which s; came to correspond 
to North Arabic §, Rhodokanakis compared the South Arabic sound 
to the lateral § of Mehri (transcribed $) and in especial to lateral 
s (transcribed $) and § of Sogotri, which are very close and which 





48 AST ITI 222-6. 
4 
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may both take the place of Ar. §. To account for the partial dis- 
placement of s, by ss he supposed that s, passed through a stage 
of lateral s*($) to the similar sound, lateral § (¢). The hypothesis 
may be summarized in the formula: 


North Semitic South Arabic 


cd 


§-—-— _ & sporadically 


S3 $1 
s <— So S83 
s— _ s, 


In two of the treatments described, the position of the South 
Arabic sibilants within Semitic has led to the assumption of a time 
element, by which one series of correlations could be separated from 
another. At the base of the formulation by Rhodokanakis is a postu- 
lated sibilant intermediate between s, and s., without a cognate in 
North Semitic, but approaching the values of the Modern South 
Arabic lateral sibilants, toward which both s, and s2 tended. All 
three hypotheses assume the operation of a factor which is difficult 
to prove from direct evidence. Whether the direct evidence itself 
can be made to suffice for an evaluation of the phonetic and his- 
torical status of s,, s. and s; the following analysis will show. 


SAr. s, corresponds in the majority of cases to Ar. and Eth. s, 
Heb. and Aram. s. For example: 


hms, n. “ five,” 14° Ams,t; °° hms,y,** hms,n® “ fifty.” CE. 
Ar. hams, Eth. hemes, Heb. hames, Syr. hames “ five.” 

nfs, n. “soul, self,” *** pl. ’nfs,,2* *fs,;7°5 n. “ stela.”*%* Cf. 
Ar. and Eth. nafs, Heb. nepes “ self,’ Aram. napsa “ self, 
stela.” 

$l vb. “to ask, claim,” ** IV,™* V %* “to claim,” X “to be 
responsible ”;**° n. “question,”** pl. s,’wlt;** ms,'l 





14° Hal 413. 1, C 541. 106. 

150 G1] 1000 A. 7. 154 Hal 504. 3, C 355. 4. 
151 SE 87. 26, C 350. 4. 185 © 544, 5. 

152 © 350. 6. 156 © 699. 1, 720.1. 

183 HT 57. 4. 187 G] 739. 4. 

158 © 570.7. Cf. Rhodokanakis, Studien II 84. 

159 C 80. 3. 

100 © 609. 4. Cf. Rhodokanakis, Grundsatz 26, 31. 

161 G] 1606. 2. 102 C 601. 7-8. 
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“oracle.” *** Cf, Ar., Eth. sa’ala, Heb. sa@’al, Aram. sal 
“to ask.” 

s,b‘ vb. “to do sevenfold ”( ?) ; *** n. s,b*,2% s,b‘t *°* “ seven,” 
sib‘y “seventy.”?** Cf. Ar. sab‘, Eth. sab‘i, Heb. Seba’, 
Aram, §ba‘ “ seven.” 


$s; sometimes replaces ss in words in which s; corresponds to 
NSem. s. The cases are: 


*ksywt “garments,” C 523.5,8. Cf. ks,w “garments,” Gizeh 
(= R 3427) 2;** also Ar. kasd “to put on (clothing),” 
Heb. kasih, Aram. k*s&é “ to cover,” Heb. k*sdt “ clothing.” 

ms,wd n. “altar,” C26.6 (restored). Cf. ms,wd in this 
sense ;*®® also Heb. ydsad “to establish, set up,” yésdd 
“foundation (of a building, of an altar).” 

S,L’ in C 548.14 (15) wrh d-S,L’™ “in the month d-S,L’™.” 
Cf. the verb s3l’ “ to dedicate ”; *7° n. “ votive offering ” ; *™ 
also Heb. sala’ “to outweigh, counter-balance,” Aram. sallé 
“to throw away, reject.” 


S, sometimes replaces sz in words in which s,; is regular, but the 
relation of which to Sem. is not otherwise demonstrated. These are: 


sin prep. “toward ”; 1"? s,wn “ toward ”; *7° s,nt n,. “law”; *% 
*s:n prep. “ between ”(?).*7° Cf. ssn vb. “to be enjoined,” 
Ar. sunna;**® IV “to legislate ”; *"" ssn n. “ direction,” *** 
ssnn the same;*” pl. ’ssnn “ boundaries, limits” ;**° n. 
tssnn in the same sense; *** cf. also Ar. sunnah “ law,” Eth. 


‘é 


tasnin “ judgment.” **? 





168 © 87. 4. 188 See below, p. 524. 

164 Hal 353. 4. 16° Hal 365. 2. 

165 G1 1150. 4. 179 G] 1150. 1. 

166 G] 1693. 10. 171 Thid. 6. 

287 © 540. 91. 172 © 45.4, 325.2, 4, 540. 25. 

173 C 608.8. See Rhodokanakis, Festschrift Sachau 295f. Rhodokanakis 
revises his opinion, AST II 219, and compares Akk. siinu “lap, hip-bone, 
thigh.” 

+14 Hal 361. 1-2, 362. 3. 175 G1 1600. 3. 

176“ Dies ist geboten,” Rhodokanakis, op. cit. 214 ff. 

"7 C 613. 4. 

178 Min.: Hal 256.2 and elsewhere. **° G1 1089. 3, 1150. 4. 

17° G1 1150. 4, 1150. 4, 5. 181 Hal 462. 4. 

+82 Rhodokanakis, op. cit. 219. Here Rhodokanakis states that “sn 
sunnah gehen auf s, p, zuriick.” 
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ms,nd n. “ inscribed votive tablet,” Gl 437. Cf. mssnd with that 
meaning; *** also Ar. musnad, the term for South Arabic 
script; sanada “to be propped, to rely.” 


s, sometimes replaces a normal ¢t. This has happened in [*]S,7R 
(?) n. pr.d., C 459 (Sab.) from Yeha in Abyssinia.'** 

SAr. s3, in words of which the Sem. etymology is clear, corre- 
sponds most frequently to Sem. s. The following list comprises 
the definite cases which belong in this category. 


’ssr_ vb. “to bind”; **° n. “ that which is reserved, impounded,” 
pl. ’sswr.48* Cf. Ar. and Eth. ’asara, Heb. *dsar “to bind.” 

ws,f vb. “to enlarge, increase, add.” *** Cf. Heb. ydsaf “to 
add, continue.” 

hssr vb. “to dedicate (a hierodule).”*** Cf. Eth. ‘ahsara “ to 
debase, defile, violate (a woman),” Heb. hasar “to lack,” 
hehsir “to deprive.” For the semantic development cf. 
Aram. sallé “to reject,” SAr. sl’ “ to dedicate.” 

kssw n. “clothing.” *** Cf. *ks,wt, above, p. 523. 

kssh vb. IV “to despoil.”*®° Cf. Heb. kdsah “to cut off.” 

ns;k n. “rations.” *®* Cf. Heb. ndsak “to pour (a libation),” 
Aram. n’sak “to pour, expend.” 


mfrszt n. “dam.” **? Cf. Heb. paras “to break,” Akk. pardsu 
“to cut off (the road), to check, bar, hold back.” 1% 

gszm n. “share.” Cf. Ar. gasama “to divide,” Eth. ‘asta- 
gasama “ to practice divination,” Heb. gasam “ to prophesy,” 
Aram. g’sam “ to cut, to divine.” 





188 C 82. 2. 

184 The inscription is damaged and obscure. Although paleographically it 
seems early, the replacement of ¢t by s, is unparalleled in SAr, and first 
reappears in the Eth. inscriptions from Aksum: cf. ‘S,7R Ak 6. 20. In Had., 
original ¢t is sometimes replaced by s,; but never by s,. Conti Rossini, JA 
lle série 18 (1921) 9, observes that the SAr,. texts in Abyssinia preserve 
the archaic script long after its abandonment in Arabia proper. 

185 © 372. 2,3, reading ’syr for ’syr according to Ryckmans, Muséon 40 
(1927) 190; C 603b. 28. 

186 G] 1210. 13. 

187 MM 84. 11, G1 1000 B. 4, 6, and elsewhere. 

188 G] 1238. 191 © 540. 84. 

189 Gizeh (= R 3427). 2. 192 G1 1000 B. 7. 

190 G] 1000 A. 5, 14. 193 Cf, Rhodokanakis, AST I 101. 

194 G] 1210.13. Cf. also mqsym JSa 19.2, [m]s,tqsym ibid. 5 (obscure). 
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sd n. “dam.” ?® Cf. Ar. sadd “dam,” Heb. sad, Aram. sadda 
“ block.” *%° 

ms;wd n. “ council,” *** also scr. def. ms,d;*** pl. ’sswd “ mem- 
bers (of the council).”**® Cf. Ar. sdéda “ to speak privately 
to some one,” Heb. sdéd “ confidential conversation, secret,” 
Syr. s*wada “ conversation.” 

ms;wd n. “altar.” *°° Cf. Heb. ydsad “to establish, set up,” 
yésdd “foundation (of a building, an altar).” 

sswk vb. “to invest, besiege.” 2°" Cf. Heb. hésik “to hedge 
about.” 2°? 

ssl’ vb. “to dedicate ”;*°* n. “votive offering.” *°* Cf. Heb. 
sala’ “to outweigh, counter-balance,” Aram. sallé “ to throw 
away, reject.” 2° 


$3; may replace s, in words in which the latter is cognate with 
NSem. §. These words are: 


ms;wr n. “water channel” (pl.?), SE 62.4, Gl 620.1. Cf. 
ms,rt “ watercourse,” Gl 1150.4,5; C 645.6, Gl 686.1; 
also Ar. sdra “to go, travel,” masirah “road, course”; 
Akk. Sdéru “to go forth.” For the semantic development 
ef. SAr. fnwt “canal” : Eth. fandt “ road.” °° 

ms3r vb. “to remove,” Hal 474.6, etc.; n. “removal,” Gl 


1000 A.6. Cf. the spelling ms,r in the Min. text BME 7. 4 
from el-‘Ula. 

s;fl n. “lowland,” SE 89. 22-3. Cf. s,fl “lowland,” Gl 1606. 
17; “base, foundation,” Gl 1619.5 etc.; also Ar. safala, 
Heb. safal, Aram. s*fal “to be low,” Heb. 3¢félah “ lowland.” 





195 G] 1210. 4. Cf. s,d in the Had. text Obne 4. 

196 Rhodokanakis, Studien II 53. 199 G] 1145. 2. 

197 G1 1062. 2. 200 Hal 365. 2. 

198 G1 1302. 3. 201 G] 1000 A. 14. 

202 Cf, Rhodokanakis, AST I 17, II 224. 

203 G1 1150. 1. 204 Thid. 6. 

2° To this list might be added the noun s,hr “ amulet” C 695.1, “ priest ” 
G1 1410. 4, SE 60.2; cf. also G1 1606.8 ‘M r‘yn w-s,hrm “der zunehmender 
und kreisender Mond,” Héfner and Rhodokanakis, WZKM 43 (1936) 216. 
Cf. Ar. sahara “to bewitch,” sihr “magic”; Heb, sdhar, Akk. sahdru “ to 
turn, go around.” These stems have been regarded as having a common 
etymology, op. cit. 215-6; if so, the disparity between Akk. h, SSem, h is 
noteworthy. 

206 Cf, Rhodokanakis, Studien II 70. 
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hss; un. “one who injures,” SE 48.6. Cf. hs,, vb. “ to injure,” 
Gl 418/9: 1; also Ar. hassa “ to be vile, to diminish, harm,” 
Soq. hes “to be wanting, not to be.” 7°? 


s, and ss sometimes interchange in stems which are unknown in 
North Semitic, making it uncertain which is original. 

This is the case with the alternate forms ws,‘ and ws;*, cognate 
with Ar. wast‘a “to be wide,” II “to expand, enrich.” As a verb, 
ws,‘ occurs only once, and in the II conjugation: 


SE 47.1 ‘brn HTN d-ywsy‘n ’syrrn “the canal HTN, which 
abundantly supplies the valleys.” 7° 


ws; also appears as the name of one of the seasons in C 174.1 
---w-dt? w-’ws;™ w-mly™ ...; ef. ibid.: 3 b-gyz w-dt? w-(s)rb 
w-mly™ “in summer and spring and autumn and winter(?).” 7° 


In personal names ws,‘ occurs only in Sab.: 


C 420.2 nfs, MHMD bn dt WS,‘T “tomb of Muhammad b. dt 
WS, 'T.” 
MS 45 WS,” (over a human relief). 
The form ws;* occurs twice, in each case as a verb: 
MS9.1 ...hAh]r w-ryssn w-ws;* mr[’? hmw .. . “ [their] lord 
has decreed and commanded(?) and made public - - -.” 7° 
SE 58.2 ---btlh w-ws,‘[s, “... and he gave [him].” *™ 
To these forms of what in NAr. becomes wasi‘a, a possible third 
variant ys;* occurs in the IV stem: 
G1399 ... hysi‘(w) [w-]grbw mgbri™ “. .. they enlarged( ?) 
(their) graves and surrounded (them) with a stone wall.” *” 
Similar confusion in the use of s, and s; is evidenced in the 
following cases: 
$3lb vb. I “to carry off, abduct ” C 504.4, beside s,Jb vb. IV 
“to refuse” *** SE 83.8. Cf. Ar. salaba “to carry off, 
plunder, deprive of ”; salb “theft; negation.” 





207 Soq. has, which appears to indicate hs,s, as the primitive form of this 
stem, is an Ar. loan, as the preservation of # shows. 

208 Héfner, WZKM 42 (1935) 63 and n. 2. 

20° The Qat. personal name 'WS,'M SE 90. 9, is to be analyzed WS, + ‘M. 

210 Rhodokanakis, Anzeiger (1937) 3 n. 1. 

211 Héfner, op. cit. 32 and n, 1. 

212 Rhodokanakis, Studien II 43 and n, 5. 

218 Rhodokanakis, K7'B II 28. 
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HYS,N nv. pr. 1. R4273.1; n. pr. m. Gl 1480, 1513, but cf. 
HYS8,--- un. pr. 1. C 37.8. 


SAr. ¢ corresponds with almost perfect regularity to Sem. ¢, viz. 
to Ar. t, Eth. s, Heb. §, Aram. ¢. For example: 


nt vb. II “to give in marriage,” *** V “ to obtain as wife ” ; **° 
n. ‘tt “woman, wife,” *?* pl. “ wives,” 27 nt with the same 
meaning, sg.,2** pl.,72° ‘ntht “women”;?° adj. ’nty 
“female,” 24 pl. ’ntt.222 Cf. Ar. *unté “female,” Eth. 
‘anset Heb. *i88ah, Aram. “itt*ta “woman.” 

t vb. IV “to repair, restore”; ?** n. “restoration.” *** Cf. 
Ar. hadata “to happen,” IV “to create, cause,” hadit 
“new ”; Eth. haddasa, Heb. hiddes “ to renew.” 
vb. I “ to return ” (intrans.),?*° IV “ to impose, ordain,” **° 
“to give back, restore”; **7 n. *twbt “ payment ”; *** mtb 
“ offering ”; 7° mtbt “ decree.” **° Cf. Ar. taba, Heb. Sab, 
Aram. tab “to return.” 

tny vb. IV “to double”; *** n. tny “two,” *** fem. inty,?** 
tty.** Cf. Ar. “itnani, fem. *itnatini “two”; Eth. sainy 
“the day after,” Heb. s*nayim, Aram. t*rén “ two.” 


SAr. ¢ may be assimilated to ¢ under the influence of a preceding 


or following dental : 


sity n. “sixty,” Ry 340.11 (Sab.). Cf. Ar. sittin “ sixty.” 
The stem is s,dt,** du. constr. *s,dty > *s,tty, written 
sity. Cf. also s,ty, n. “ sixty,” *** from the same stem, du. 
constr. *s,dty > *s,tty, written s,ty. 





214 G] 282. 6. 

215 Thid. 225 G] 621. 3. 

216 © 544. 1. 226 Hal 237. 1. 

217 SE 3. 5. 227 G] 1000 A. 2. 

218 G] 282. 3. 228 © 601. I5. 

219 © 69. 3. 22° SE 96. 3. 

220 Min.: G1 282.1, 3,5; 297.5. 280 G] 1571. 5. 

221 C 392. 9. 231 G] 1000 A. 3. 

222 G] 1210. 7. 232 © 350. 5. 

223 Hal 257. 1-2. 283 G] 1302. 2. 

224 Hal 485. 4, G1 1599. 6. 234 G] 1000 A. 19. 

235 Cf. s.dtt ‘s.r ‘nhim “sixteen palm plantations” G1 1693.11; s,di™ 
d-FQHW “the sixth of (the month) d-FQHW” SE 83.3; also Ar. sddit 
“ sixth.” 

236 © 325.5; 540. 41, 53, 61, 88,99; MM 78. 4. 
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‘TR n. pr. d., Gl 1619.7, SE 92.5 (Sab.); elsewhere ‘TTR, 
“*Athtar.” 

-‘t, combining form of ‘7’TR in personal names: B‘L‘T’, SE 65; 
LHY'‘T SE 106.1, Ry 116.1, Lyon 12.1 (Qat.) ; SE 92, 
6, Cant V.1, MS 35.1, Hisn Gurab I.1 (Sab.); 7% 
S.RH‘T JIH 1:1 (Qat.), etc.2** Assimilation of ¢ >t 
takes place in this stem in HF*T, R 3772 (Min.), HHY‘T 
C 436. 1.2° ; 


8s may take the place of original ¢. This orthography occurs in 
the following: 


GWS,’L un. pr. m. JIH 92. Cf. GWT°L Gl 1412.6 and else- 
where. 

‘S,TR n. pr. d. C 316.74 

t perhaps replaces s; in the n. pr.m. 7*DHRM Gl 637.1. 


From the manner in which the signs s,, s; have been shown to 
be employed, it is clear (a) that the orthography maintained in 
general a distinction between the two, (b) that this distinction 
reflects a different origin for each, s; corresponding historically to 
NSem. §, s; to NSem. s, and (c) that this distinction is ignored 
in a small but significant number of cases. 

As regards the sign ¢, no instance occurs of its use in a word of 
native origin to represent a sound normally represented by a dif- 
ferent sign. To anticipate a later section, however, ¢ is significantly 
used to transliterate Greek sigma in two Minaean texts. The re- 
placement of normal ¢ by a different sign is evidenced once, but 
under doubtful circumstances.*** 

Neither the loss of the distinction between s, and ss, nor the 
barely detectable inclination of ¢ toward s,, contains any element 
of surprise, in view of two parallel developments in SSem. which 
are approximately contemporary with this one, and for which there 
is ample evidence in the epigraphic remains of Hadramitic and Old 





237 Cf. LHY‘TT SE 80. 16, 101.5; C 2.2 and frequently. 

288 JIH 137. 2-3, 159 bis. 2; R454.3; Ry 116.2; R 461.2, 4102.2, 4277, 
1-2; Margoliouth 2.2. Cf. 8,RH‘TT Gl 1119.1; HI 35.1, 3, 5. 

89 Cf. d > t above, p. 527. 

240s, for original ¢ has been detected in Sab. in the n. pr. 1. WS,Q, Gl 
737.6; ef. Rhodokanakis and Héfner, WZKM 43 (1936) 213 n. 4, who 
compare Ar. watuga “ to be firm,” var, wasuqa. 

241 ‘§,7R for ‘TTR; see above, p. 524. 
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Ethiopic. The phonetic systems of both these languages have be- 
come considerably simplified as compared with P.-S. In particular, 
Had. in its most advanced stage writes s, for original ¢,?** and ¢ 
for both original s, **** and s3,”** making it plain that s,, s; and ¢ 
have united in pronunciation. Similar inconsistency is apparent 
in the Old Eth. inscriptions, Ak 6 using s, and ¢ indifferently for 
:,** Ak 8 interchanging s, and s3.7*° There can be no doubt that 
SAr. partook of this tendency to reduce the number of sibilant 
phonemes. The Ethiopic texts show that s,, ss and ¢ were pro- 
nounced alike by the fourth century A. p.** 


Phonetic Value of s. 


SAr. s2 normally corresponds to Ar. and Eth. §. Heb. §, Aram. s; 
for example: 


ns.’ vb. “to rise,” 247 “to undertake,” *** II “to raise,” **° “ to 
conduct (water),” of a canal,° V “to undertake,” ?™ 
VIII “ to rise, revolt ”; °? n. mns,’” “levy, requisition.” *°* 
Cf. Ar. nasa’a “to rise,” Eth. nase’a, Heb. nasa’, Aram. 
n°sa “to raise.” 

‘sor vb. “to collect (a tithe)”; *** n. “ten,” > “tithe,” *°* pl. 





*42 Cf, the personal names 'BYS,' HYS,‘’L Obne (= R 2687) 1, 3; also 
s,nyhn “the second (year),” ibid, 5; further hds, IV “to renew, repair,” 
R 4213, and ‘S8,7R™ “‘Athtar” R 4065. 

2428 Cf. n. pr. m. T“DLT R 3250.1, Ph 32.1, 3; 55.2; also -t for the pro- 
nominal suffix -s, in the Naqb al-Hajar inscription. 

*43 Cf, tl’ for s,l’ “to dedicate” SE 49, Ry 169.3; kt’ for ks,’ “to com- 
mand ” Os 29 (= R 2693). 4. 

244’ ns.s:hm “their animals” Ak6.6; cf. Eth. ‘ensesé “animal,” but 
’ns,tm ibid. 8; also ’KS,WM™ “ Aksum” Ak 6.1, 8.1-2, but "KTWM™ Ak 
6. 12. 

245 K§.m “the Kasu” Ak 8.4, but KS Ak 6.2. This difference in the 
orthography of Ak 6 and 8 was pointed out by Littmann, Aksum Eape- 
dition p. 21. 

246 Littmann, op. cit. 32, dates the Christian inscription Ak 10 at about 
A pD. 350. Its author ‘Ezina was also responsible for the earlier pagan texts 
Ak 6 and 8. 

247 G1 1000 A. 2. 252 C 308. 13. 

248 G] 299. 8, 1210. 7. 258 G] 1410. 8. 

249 G1 1619. 2. 354 Hal 224. 2, C 342. 6. 

260 G] 739. 3. 255 G] 1150. 4, 1693. 10. 

251 G] 1693. 3. 256 G] 1083. 3. 
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‘s owri,?5* ‘sort “ten,” ** ‘sory “twenty.” Cf. Ar. ‘air, 
Eth. ‘aSari, Heb. ‘eSer, Aram. “sar “ ten.” 

s.’m vb. “to buy,” *°° IV “to sell,” *** VIII “to buy”; ?# 
n. “payment”; 7° s.’mt “purchase.” 2% Cf. Akk. Samu 
“to buy,” Meh. sém, Soq. siom “ to sell.” 

soym vb., scr. def. sem, “to place, set up,” 7*° V tsem “to be 
raised”; 7° n. s,ym “patron,” *** epithet of the deity 
Anbay; 7° ms,m “territory,” **® pl. mszymt, scr. def. 
mszmt.?"° Cf. Ar. sayam “plain,” Eth. séma, Heb. Sam, 
Aram. sam “to place.” 

82 sometimes replaces ¢ in the stem {lt: 

solt n. “three,”* “one-third ”;?"? s,lty “thirty,” ?"* s,[tt 
“three,” ?74 n. s.lwt.?7> Initial ¢ is restored in Sab. texts 
of the later period.?* Cf. Ar. talat, Eth. Salas, Heb. salés, 
Aram, t¢lat “ three.” 


The alternation of s. and ¢ here is not due to orthographic con- 
fusion ; s. < ¢ is the result of dissimilation under the influence of 
the second ¢.?77 The same dissimilation can be seen in the Had. 
form s2ls; (< s2lt) and Eth. Salas. s2 is secondary in the case of 
two other stems which are cited here for completeness, although 
the orthography is constant and offers no alternative forms for 


éomparison. 
Syms, n. “sun,” *** pl. ’s.ms,.27° The term is used more often 
of members of a class of tutelary deities.*®° Cf. Ar. sams, 
Heb. Semes, Aram. Semsa “ sun.” 





287 Hal 571. 1. 

258 G] 1210. 12. 262 SE 89. 5. 

259 Gizeh (= R 3427).3; C 353.13. °° BME7.1. 

260 G] 1693. 5, SE 93. 1. 264 © 601. 15. 

261 G] 1000 B. 8. 265 C 382. 1. 

266 G] 1209.6; cf. Rhodokanakis, WZKM 39 (1932) 185. 

267 G1 1150. 3. 

268 SE 61. 2. 272 MM 24. 2. 

269 © 352. 12. 278 G] 418/9. 2. 

270 C 298. 6, 350. 17-8. 274 G] 1693. 8. 

271 G] 299. 4, C 413. 1. 275 G] 1150. 2, Hal 200. 

276 t/t “ three ” MM 150. 6; “ one-third ” Gl 1210. 13, C 315. 2; tltt “ three” 
C 407. 25; tity “thirty” C 540. 46, 541.108; tlinhn C 308. 3, 693. 4. 

277 See Brockelmann, Grundriss I 236. 

278 SE 48. 4, C 587. 2. 279 SE 95. 6, C 40. 5. 

280 See Ryckmans, Les noms propres sud-sémitiques 33. 
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sors, vb. IV “to raze”; *** n. “base, foundation,” ** pl. ’sers;.?** 
Cf. Heb. Sores, Aram. Sirsa “ root.” 7%4 


With the exception of tlt : s.Jt, sz does not alternate with any 
other sign in the spelling of the same word. It may be inferred, 
therefore, that s, represents a sound which has maintained its 
individuality throughout the history of the written language, and 
which was the phonetic equivalent of Ar. and Eth. &. 

In order to clarify the results to which the foregoing analysis 
of orthography, normal and irregular, has finally led, the historical 
relations of the sibilants and emphatics may be provisionally sum- 
marized here, with the reservation that further evidence for the 
behavior of the SAr. signs remains to be examined. 

SAr. originally distinguished as many sibilant and emphatic 
sounds as were known to P.-S., and retained most of them in the 
same relative positions which they held in P.-S. This is clear from 
what has been termed the “normal” correspondence of the signs, 
ie., the predominating use of each to represent one particular 
P.-S. phoneme. These norms show that the relative pronunciation 
of d, z, t, d, z, s, f has remained unchanged in SAr. On the other 
hand, they show that s; and s2 are the SAr. counterparts of P.-S. 
£ and § respectively, and that the characteristic SSem. exchange of 
these sibilants has already taken place in SAr. The third member 
of the triad, s;, represents P.-S. s. Orthographic practice makes it 
plain that tuese sounds were felt to be phonemically distinct, and 
that this distinction persisted long enough to allow of the growth 
of an orthographic tradition. At the same time there are sufficient 
inconsistencies of spelling to prove that some sounds tended to fall 
together. The process of simplification which the phonetic system 
of SAr. was undergoing took the following course: 


4 


— 
»—>-> 


t 


$ 





281 G] 1000 A. 15-6. 
282 SE 95. 3, G1 700, 1119. 3-4, HT 9. 2. 
283 G] 1155. 1. **¢ Brockelmann, op, cit, 234. 
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Departures from the Norm in the Relations of Semitic and 
South Arabic Sibilants 


The conclusions stated in the preceding section are subject to 
certain qualifications. Inasmuch as they are based on the evidence 
of comparative orthography only, they do not necessarily present 
a complete picture of the phonology of South Arabic. On the con- 
trary, they will be seen to disregard an accumulation of lexical 
material which fails to harmonize with the relationship of Semitic 
to South Arabic as outlined above. In order to deal with this 
material it will be necessary to analyze individually the stems in 
question from the point of view of history and etymology. 

SAr. s; corresponds to NSem. s in some words which are never 
written with ss. This is the case with the stem s,‘d, occurring in 
SAr. exclusively in personal names,”** except in Sab. texts of the 
later (Hamdanid) period, when it is introduced as a verb with 
the sense “to bless, aid.” *** Elsewhere in Semitic the stem is 
found in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic. In West Aramaic it ap- 
pears only in personal names, where it has the form TY; the use 
of & for D points to its origin as a loan from Arabic.**’ In Old 
NAr. the stem s‘d is well known, both in names and as a noun 
and verb.*** Old NAr., like the classical language, has merged 


s < NSem. s with s << NSem. §; consequently the same sign is used 
to represent sounds of either origin. For this reason the primitive 
phonetic value of s in s‘d is obscure. In view of D in Hebrew TYd, 
an original s = s; is likely, but in SAr. the orthography consistently 
shows s;. The probable explanation is that in SAr., as in Naba- 
taean, we are dealing with a North Arabic loan, which entered the 


language as an .iement in the composition of personal names.” 





285 E.g. 8,,D(™), 8,D’'L in all dialects, 8,DWD (Min.), 8,;D‘'M (Qat.), 
8, D'TTR, 8,;DS,MS.", MS,;D™, ’S,D (Sab.). 

286 © 315. 18, 334. 23,24, and frequently. A noun s,‘d “ blessing ” occurs 
in C 535. 8. 

287 See D. H. Miiller, “ Zur Geschichte der Semitischen Zischlaute ” 240. 

288 E.g. s‘d vb. “to bless, aid” DM 274, SI 3, 33,52 (Saf.), Eu 226, 530 
(Tham.), JSa 61,63 (Lih.); n. s‘dt “ prosperity” Eu 246,493 (Tham.) ; 
also the personal name S‘D (in all NAr, dialects). 

28° Tt is true that the epigraphic evidence from NAr. is not early. The 
earliest date proposed for the Lihyanite kingdom is that of Winnett, who 
places it in the 5th-4th centuries B. c.; see BASOR 73.6 f. It is noteworthy 
that s,‘d is found as an element in personal names in Min, and Qat, from 
the beginning, but rarely or never in Sab, of the earliest period. Evidently 
it was transmitted from the north through Min. 
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In this case the NAr. pronunciation was adopted, and represented 
by the sign s,.*°° When, at a later period, s,‘d makes its appearance 
as a verb, its reintroduction is to be ascribed to the source which 
introduced the stems ws.‘ and s2‘w ** into the language, i.e., to 
northern, probably Hebrew influences. These will be discussed 
later on. 

In three other cases SAr. s; corresponds to NSem. s. These are: 


sihr n., confined to the phrase ‘d s,hr, Gl 1606. 10,16. Rhodo- 
kanakis compares Akk. sahdru, Heb. sahar “to turn,” ana sihirti 
“altogether,” and renders the SAr. phrase “insgesamt.” *°* Such 
an identification assumes the correspondence of Akk. # to SAr. h, 
which is irregular; *** the form s,hr more closely resembles an 
infinitive of the IV conjugation of hwr, the causative of which is 
frequently employed in Sab. and Qat. in the meaning “ to decree,” 
in the text in question, for instance, in lines 1, 5, 9, 15, 16. 

hrs, vb. “to fight, serve (in the army),” Gl 1571.4 (boustro- 
phedon) ; n. “ battle,” C 375.2. Cf. Ar. harasa “ to bruise, crush,” 
Heb. haras “ to tear down, destroy.” 

str vb. IV “to protect,” C 126.5. Cf. Ar. satara “ to cover,” 
Eth. satara, Heb. sétar, Aram. s*tar “to protect.” 


In considering these cases, it is important to remember that so 
far only two classes of words containing s,; have been dealt with, 
viz., those in which s, is normal and constant, corresponding to 
NSem. §, and those in which s, alternates with s3, raising the 
question as to which is original. In theory a third class of s,- 
containing words exists beside these two, comprising only cases of 
unhistorical spelling, for which no parallel has come to light in the 
correct orthography. In view of the rare occurrence of the words 
under discussion, it seems likely that we have here at least two 
examples of phonetic spelling in which the sibilant has been mis- 
takenly written with s, instead of s3. The case of s,hr belongs 
perhaps in a different category; if so, and if the initial consonant 





*°° Loans from NSem. containing original samech are regularly spelled 
with s, in SAr. 

*°1 See below, pp. 537 f. 

292 Grundsatz 46. 

298 SAr. h = Ar. h in the noun hyl, Eth. bayl but Ar. hayl “ might.” 
Rhodokanakis, Studien III 10, equates SAr. hyl with Ar. Bayl “ horsemen.” 
See also above, n. 205. 
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is considered the formative of the causative stem, the use of s, igs 
entirely normal and expected. 

SAr. s; may correspond to NSem. §. This relationship is estab- 
lished only for the stem ‘s,y and derivatives, the verb having the 
sense “ to make, to acquire”; cf. Heb. ‘dsah. The stem appears to 
take more than one form, although it is possible that the four 
which are discussed below have different origins. 

‘sy vb. “to make, build,” e.g. ‘s:y w-bny w-frr* byt-s,m 
“he made and built and erected their house ”; “ to acquire,” e. g. 
dn *byt w-rdt™ qny w-‘s,y w-s2m YDMRMLK ** “these (are) 
the houses and lands which YDMRMLEK obtained and acquired 
and bought”; IV caus. in the phrase ‘s,y w-h‘s,yn *°* “he made 
and caused to be made.” A noun m‘s,m is perhaps an m-preformative 
from this stem, with apocopation of the final radical.?%" 

‘s;’ occurs like ‘s,y with bny, in the sentence ‘s,’ w-bny hrt-hw** 
“he made(?) and built his canal,” also with other verbs meaning 
“to construct ”; °° a IV stem is also found.** Mordtmann and 
xittwoch observed that the term is used of irrigation works, and 
translated it “graben, aushdhlen,” ** considering it unrelated to 
‘sy. The noun m‘s,’*°? would then refer to some part of an irri- 
gation system. The distinction is likewise made by M. Hofner,*® 
who regards ‘s,’ as referring to work in stone,*°* and m‘s,’ as the 





294 G1 1083. 5. 

*°5 G1 1693.5; the quotation is a part of the Sab. portion of this text. 

226 © 318. 2. 

297 C 640.4; the context is broken but the text records the erection of 
some structure. Ry suggests for m‘sym the meaning “oeuvre” from ‘s,y; 
ef. R3112 commentary. An apocopated form ‘s, appears in JSa 5.6 ---d 
gzt™ ‘s, ms,b’---. 

298 MM 165. 1. 

209 ‘3’ w-hwtr w-s,qr “they made and founded and covered” Ry 5.1; 
‘s,'w w-ngz mgbr-hm “ they made and dug(?) their tomb” C 20. 2. 

800 MM 1.1. The cases in which the stem ‘s,’ occurs have been collected 
by Mordtmann and Mittwoch, Sabdische Inschriften 18-20, and by Maria 
Hoéfner, WZKM 43 (1936) 77-90. 

$92 Op. cit. 19. 

892 © 665, 672, 680, Ry 12. 

893 Op. cit. 88-9. 

84 Cf. the verb ‘s,’ in the inscription JSa 31, on the rock wall of a quarry, 
to which the inscription refers: ‘s,’ dbr gw’ WQH’L “ WQH’L performed 
the work of quarrying ”; Héfner renders “ Steine gebrochen hat, ins Innere 
vorgedrungen ist, in die Tiefe (des Steinbruches) eingedrungen ist WQH'L.” 
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corresponding noun with the meaning “ Umfassungsmauer.” ** 
For etymology Héfner refers to Ar. ’a‘sd’ = *arzdn.*°* 

‘sn similarly occurs with bny: ---‘s:n w-bny *htb---;** the 
noun ‘sn is a synonym of s2rs,, mwtr.*°* m‘s,n has the meaning 
“ reservoir.” °°? 

’sxy vb., of obscure origin, usually translated “to send”; **° 
in the Hisn Gurab inscription, however, Mlaker suggests that 
’s,yw stands for ‘s,yw, with a change of ‘ to ’ such as took place 
in Hadramitic.*™ 

Instances of the replacement of final y by * are not unknown 
in SAr.*** A possible case of n for a final radical y occurs in the 
form y‘tnn ** “he shall give”(?). In view of the similarity of 
the uses of ‘s,y, ‘s;’ and ‘s,n, it does not seem impossible that these 
verbs are related etymologically as well. To restrict discussion to 
the one which has been generally connected with Heb. ‘asah, it is 
obvious that the equation of Heb. § with SAr. s, violates the norm. 
Hartmann rejected the comparison and connected ‘s,y with Ar. 
‘asd, a sister of kana, having the meaning “ it may be, perhaps.” *** 
More recently M. Héfner examined the problem and concluded 
that the SAr. and Heb. stems must be separated.*** A positive 
solution to the difficulty remains to be found. It is in any case 
true that Heb. ‘dsah has no established cognates, unless in SAr. 
The suspicion arises that the word is not a part of the original 
lexicon of one language or the other. 





*°5 According to Héfner, loc. cit., originally applied to some part of an 
irrigation system built of stone, i.e., cistern or canal; thence transferred 
ty a hollow structure not intended for water. 

806 “ Hollows or cavities, such as are termed nugr in stone or rugged 
ground, that retain the water of the rain” (Lane). 

807 SE 2.2. ‘sym as a verb occurs also in G1 1209.12 ‘sn w-drk brktn; 
ibid. 13 ‘sn kwr T’LB. 

88 Of. C 337. 8, G1 698; ‘syn in G1 1000 B. 6 is rendered “ Wasserreservoir ” 
by Rhodokanakis: cf, Studien II 75 and n. 2, 114, for a comparison with 
Akk, esénu “ vault.” 

809 G] 1000 B. 6; cf. Rhodokanakis, AST I 100. 

319 SE 66.4; Hisn Gurab 1.8; C 541. 18-9,97; SE 10.8 has a form ’s,w. 

311 WZKM 34 (1927) 74-5. 

812 With ‘s,y : ‘s,’ cf. s,qgy “to water” beside s,q’ C 554.1; wfy “to pro- 
tect ” beside wf’ G1 283.8, JSa 6. 3. 

518 G] 1210.1 lkd 1 y‘tnn S,M‘ b-d--BHY bn hhdrn ’LMQH “in regard to 
what (the tribe) d-S,M‘ shall give from the presentation to Ilmaqah in 
(the month) d-’BHY”; cf. Rhodokanakis, AST II 200 n. 1. 

314 ZA 21 (1907) 7 n. 1. 315 WZKM 43 (1936) 89-90. 
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The case for an historical relationship between SAr. s; and Ar. 
§ (< NSem. §) rests on the evidence of three SAr. stems: ‘rss, 
‘ssb and hssr. A fourth stem sswk “to enclose ” has been discussed 
in this connection,*** but the Heb. cognate sdk testifies to the 
normal use of s;.°*7 That the three stems mentioned have cognates 
in Sem. showing § in Ar., § in Heb., is the view supported by 
Rhodokanakis.*** His etymologies have been revised in several 
respects by A. F. L. Beeston,**® who is inclined to doubt the 
validity of such a correspondence series. 

The stem ‘rs; occurs twice: 

Hal 196.6... 83 ‘TT[R] d-QBD™ ’l RSF ‘rsst ywm --- “he 
dedicated ‘rs,¢ to ‘Athtar d-QBD™, god of RSF, when ---.” 

C 308.6 **mdn w-’‘*rsgn. Rhodokanakis renders the second word 
“ Geriiste,” comparing Ar. ‘arasa “ein Holzgeriist oder Gebilk fiir 
einen Brunnen errichten ”; ‘ars “ throne,” Heb. ‘eres, Aram. ‘arsa 
“bed, litter.” °° The reference in this passage is, however, to 
products of agriculture, not to architecture,*** as Beeston has seen; 
his comparison of ‘rs; with Ar. gars “ plant ” **? suggests a possi- 
ble etymology for the term. The meaning of ‘rss¢ in Hal 196 is 
not indicated from the context; in the absence of a parallel, except 
for C 308, the comparison with Ar. ‘ars, Heb. ‘eres receives no 
support. 


As a verb, ‘s;b has the sense “to hire”; *** cf. Ar. ‘asaba “to 
hire (a stallion),” Eth. ‘assaba “to hire.” From the use of the 
corresponding noun in Ry 3.5, it is clear that its sense in this 
text = Ar. ‘asb “hire”; *** the same is true in R 4273.2. For the 
remaining occurrences of this stem in nouns,*** translations based 
upon Ar. ‘usb, Heb. ‘éseh have been proposed,*** as well as others 





826 Rhodokanakis, AST II 224. 

*17 Beeston, JRAS 1937, 77. The relation of Heb. sdk “to hedge about, 
enclose” to its synonym sdk and to Ar, gawk “thorn” is not clear. 

818 Op. cit, 224-6. 

82° Op. cit. 76-8. 

820 Rhodokanakis, op. cit. 224; also Studien II 132. 

821 For the meaning of ‘md cf. C 610. 3, 611.6, and Mordtmann and Mitt- 
woch, Himjarische Inschriften 9; also Rhodokanakis, Studien II 132, III 8. 

$22 Op. cit. 77. 

828 Hal 344.5. Cf. Rhodokanakis, KTB I 110 n. 1, AST II 223. 

824 Rhodokanakis, WZKM 38 (1931) 176. 

825 ‘s.b C 320.2; ‘s,bt C 544.10, MM 150a. 2, SE 92. 4. 

82° Héfner, WZKM 40 (1933) 21-2. 
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based upon Ar. ‘asb.*** Since the contexts yield no certain clue to 
the meaning of the stem, the choice of an etymology is hazardous. 

The Sabaean stem /s,r occurs in two passages: 

G1 1571.1 ... hrw FYS.N w-RBN w-hssrw MR--- “ die 
Grossen von FaiSin und *RB‘N und die Steuereinnehmer von 
M- = ad 328 

C 733 —=R 2678 YS.HRMLEK kor hsgrn fr* w-NS.’K RB “ Yashar- 
malik, chef des -percepteurs des impéts de prémices, et NaSa’ 
karib.” **° Rhodokanakis compares Ar. hasara “ to collect,” hussar 
“collectors of the tithes and poll-tax” (Lane).**° With regard to 
this translation of hssrw (hssrn) it must be borne in mind that it 
supplies an acceptable meaning but rests wholly on the technical 
sense of the Ar. hasir “ tax-gatherer,” properly a participle of the 
verb “to assemble.” Despite the aptness of the meaning of the 
Arabic term in these passages, it is still desirable to await further 
examples of the use of the stem Assr before a translation based on 
the Ar. hussar is accepted for these texts. This is especially true 
in view of the historical kinship which Rhodokanakis’ interpreta- 
tion appears to indicate for SAr. ss and Ar. §. In each of the other 
cases which have seemed to demonstrate such kinship, the evidence 
has not been unambiguous. It remains for an unimpeachable case 
to be found where the equation of SAr. s; with NSem. §, Ar. §, 
holds good. 


SAr. s. is cognate in the following cases with NSem. §: 


ws2* vb. IV “to help, favor”; *** n. wsa‘n “ favor”; **? n. tse‘t 
“help.” **° Cf. Heb. hdsi* “to help,” tésa'ah “ help ”; also 
SAr. yf‘- in personal names.*** 

sow vb. V “to look after”(?), C 308.8 ... w-kl swrin 
d-QY HRN [d] tso‘ww ‘dy s.’mt “... and all the palms of 
QY HRN [which] they were looking after(?) in the north.” 
Cf. Heb. sa‘ah, Akk. Se’ “to look, regard.” 


In the case of ws.‘ the probability is that we are dealing with a 


loan from NSem. The Heb. cognate is hdsi*, but hdsi* is also the 
Heb. form of the Semitic stem yt‘, which is well known throughout 





827 Sabdische Inschriften 184-5; Beeston, op. cit. 77-8. 

828 AST’ I 104. $31 C 334, 2,21, 315. 4. 

329 Ryckmans’ translation. 882 © 315. 11-2, 339. 4. 

330 Studien II 150 and n. 7. 333 © 308. 17. 

84 Halévy, JA 6e série 19 (1872) 534, connected SAr, yt‘ with Heb. hdsie". 


5 
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SAr. from the earliest times **° from its use in personal names.5* 
A verb yt‘ is never found in SAr. and its use in theophores is less 
frequent in the later texts. The form wsz2‘, on the contrary, does 
not make its appearance before the Hamdanid period, is restricted 
to the Sabaean dialect, and is all but exclusively employed as a verb 
of the IV conjugation. A borrowing from NSem. is indicated. 

The origin of s.‘w is not clear, nor is its meaning beyond doubt. 
A connection with Heb. sa@‘ah appears probable, in which case it is 
to be regarded as a loan entering the language under the same cir- 
cumstances as ws2‘. Without doubt the reintroduction of the stem 
s:‘d into the language belongs to the same phase of SAr. linguistic 
history. 

The amount of lexical material which offers exceptions to the 
historical relationships established for the majority of the sibilants 
is strikingly limited, yet widely varied, including as it does in- 
stances of the correspondence of (a) s; with NSem. s, (b) s; with 
NSem. §, (c) ss; with Ar. §, NSem. §, and (d) se with NSem. &. 
None of these four equations can be accepted without reserve; in 
the event that any one of them appeared incontestable, the small 
amount of data available would render its validity doubtful, in view 
of the extensive evidence contradicting it. Likewise the miscel- 
laneous character of the material argues against its usefulness in 
establishing phonetic laws, since it fails to present any codrdinated 
picture of sound change between Sem. and SAr. The conclusion 
is justified, therefore, that this group of “departures” is com- 
posed of isolated anomalies, the history of some of them still 
obscure, but all subject to individual explanations. 

There is still another group of words in the SAr. lexicon which 
can be made to yield information relative to the phonetic values 
of the sibilants and emphatics. These words are listed in the 
following section. 

Foreign Words 


The South Arabic lexicon contains loan-words from several 
Semitic languages, as well as transliterations of proper names of 
both Semitic and non-Semitic origin. The orthography of such of 





885 A queen Ya-ti-’i-e is mentioned by Sennacherib in the record of his 
first campaign, Hommel, Handbuch I 65 n. 1. 

8° Y7" and "7" are forms of a divine name in Saf.; see Dussaud and 
Macler, Mission 64. In personal names the stem yt‘ (also causative hyt') 
is found in all NAr. dialects; cf. Ryckmans, Les noms propres 6-7, 112. 
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these words as contain sibilants and emphatics is of interest on 
account of the independent evidence which it furnishes for the 
pronunciation of the South Arabic signs and their relative phonetic 
values. 

The sign @ occurs in the name MDY, Gl 1155.3 (Min.), by 
which is most probably meant Media or the Medes.*** Cf. Heb. 
and Aram. Mddai, Old Persian Mada. 

An emphatic of foreign origin is found in the noun ff, C 529. 4, 
var. df, C 70, with the meaning “ (votive) tablet.” Cf. Akk. tuppu, 
duppu “ tablet.” 

SAr. s, represents NSem. s in the Hadramitic divine name 
S,YN,*** the counterpart of Akk. Sin. A possible parallel is the 
noun s,frt “limit, boundary,” C 570. 5-6, ultimately derived from 
Akk. Sipru, Assyr. stpru, whence Heb, séfer “ writing,” Old NAr. 
sfr “inscription.” **° It is likely, however, that the SAr. is more 
directly connected with Eth. safara “metiri, dimetiri,” sefrat 
“mensio, dimensio, mensura.” For the evidence that s,‘d is a loan 
in which s, corresponds to NSem. s, see above, pp. 532 f. 

8, represents NSem. § in the nisbe KS,DYN, R 4109.2 (Sab.), 
provided the name is to be translated “the Chaldaean ”; **° cf. 
Heb. KaSdim “the Chaldaeans.” The relation of SAr. ‘s,y to Heb. 
‘asah is uncertain.** 

s, represents Eth. s in the noun ms,h “ messiah,” C 541. 2-3; 
cf. Eth. masih.*** s, is also found in the place name FRS,, ibid. 90. 
Cf. Eth. Fars “ Persia,” also Ar. Faris, Heb. Paras, Persian Pars, 
Fars. 

8; represents NSem. § in the ethicon YS,R’L, C 534.1; ef. 
Heb. Yisra’él. 

ss represents Eth. s in the n. pr. d. KRS;TS;, OM 281. 16; ** 
cf. Eth. Krestds “ Christ.” s,; represents Ar. and Eth. s, NSem. § 





*87 For a review of the different interpretations of this name see Héfner, 
Rhodokanakis and Mlaker, “ Chronologisches,” WZKM 41 (1934) 94 ff. 

838 FE. g., Os 29 (= R 2693) 2,5; G1 1000 A. 12, 1619. 6. 

88° Of frequent occurrence in Saf., e.g. SI 113, 124, 127. 

340 Mordtmann and Mittwoch, Or ] (1932) 260. 

*2 See above, pp. 534 f. 

342 A shift of NSem. § to SAr. s, is only apparent, since Heb. maith 
does not come in question. The word is part of the Christian vocabulary 
of Eth., from which it was borrowed directly. 

*48 Unpublished; see the extracts collected in R 3904. 
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in ss‘t “hour,” *** Ry 3.5; cf. Ar. sd‘ah, Eth. sa‘at, Aram. sa‘ata 
with this meaning. The suspicion that the word is a loan in 
SSem.*** is strengthened by the spelling with s; instead of etymo- 
logical s;. 

In two Minaean texts ¢ is used to represent a foreign sibilant 
(Greek sigma, Egyptian §). This is the case in the personal name 
TLMYT, Gizeh (= R 3427) 1,3, a transcription of Greek Ptole- 
maios ; also in the place name DLT, Delos 1 (= R 3570) 3, a tran- 
scription of Greek Délos. In the first mentioned text, 1. 3, we have 
the divine name ‘RHF, a SAr. rendering of Eg. wSr-hp Serapis. 

Ss. represents NSem. § in the place name ”S.R, Gl 1083. 3-4, 
1155. 1; cf. Heb. ’ASSir.**® The probability that ws.‘ is a loan 
from Heb. hdsi* is discussed in connection with yt* above, p. 537 f. 

The SAr. orthography is phonetic to a much greater extent in 
foreign than in native words, there being no tradition of correct 
spelling applicable to transliterations. Despite the heterogeneous 
sources of our information, therefore, we can deduce the pro- 
nunciation of some of the sibilant signs from the uses to which 
they have been put. The hesitation between ¢ and d in the SAr. 
versions of Akk. tuppu reflects the same alternation in native words 
containing these sounds; see pp. 516f. As regards the sibilants, 
8; may represent both NSem. § and Eth. s, while s,; may stand for 
either of these and for NSem. s as well. This bears out the inter- 
changeability of s, and s; indicated p. 531. s, may represent 
NSem. §, confirming the pronunciation of the SAr. sign. ¢ may 
stand for the unvoiced dental sibilant sigma. These observations, 
added to the evidence of the usages of s, and s3, reveal the familiar 
tendency to reduce s;, s; and ¢ to a single pronunciation. Nor are 
the NSem. sibilants s and § distinguished in loan-words in SAr. 
This may point again indirectly to a reduction in the number of 
SAr. sibilants.**7 Thus in an essential respect the foreign words 
corroborate the history of sound change in SAr. as it appears from 
other sources. 





844 Cf, Rhodokanakis, WZKM 38 (1931) 176. 

845 See Néldeke, Neue Beitrdge 44. 

84° T.e., “ Assyria,” Conti Rossini, Chrestomathia p. 99; Héfner, Rhodo- 
kanakis and Mlaker, op. cit. 103, compare ’Assiair, Num. 24. 22,24 and Sir 
I Sam. 15.7, ete., and identify "S,R with Edom. 

847 The explanation may be different in the case of 8,YN, which con- 
sistently shows s, Did the name enter SAr. indirectly through NAr., like 
s,‘d? No certain instance of this divine name is found in Old NAr. 
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Conclusions 


It remains to make a final appraisal of the sibilants relative to 
their Semitic connections. Let us reconsider briefly the hypotheses 
by which Miiller, Brockelmann, and Rhodokanakis explained their 
position in Semitic phonology. 

Miiller understood the correlation between, NSem. § and SAr. s2 
(Heb. ‘aSar:‘ssr) and between NSem. § and SAr. s, (Heb. Sseba* 
: 8,5"). In connecting NSem. § also with s; but assuming a late 
date for this correspondence, Miiller was not altogether mistaken ; 
where this equation is valid (as in Heb. s¢félah: s;fl) the spelling 
with ss is unhistorical, but also cannot be earlier than the merging 
of s; and ss. Miiller also connected NSem. s with SAr. s,; (Heb. 
si‘ad : s;‘d) ; such a correspondence is not historical. 

Brockelmann, too, connected NSem. § and § with s2 and s; respec- 
tively; the latter correspondence he regarded as developing late, 
although it is now clear that there is no reason for assuming an 
interval of time between them. He, like Miiller, was deceived by 
the apparent affinity of NSem. s and SAr. s:. ss he rightly con- 
sidered cognate with NSem. s, not §, but supposed the sound to 
have entered the phonetic system late, as Miiller had done. 

Rhodokanakis alone regarded s; as one of the original sounds in 
the SAr. phonetic system. Unfortunately he repeated the error of 
his predecessors in equating NSem. s with s,, as well as with ss. 
He also assumed that both NSem. § (> s2) and §(>s,) were 
represented in s;, on the ground that this SAr. sign stood for a 
sound intermediate between s,; and s2, toward which the other two 
gravitated. The evidence for a connection between NSem. § and s3 
is highly doubtful; that between § (> s,) and ss is clear, but the 
explanation is certainly that s; and s; fell together in pronunciation. 

Each of these hypotheses attempts to account for the separation 
of a single P.-S. phoneme into two distinct SAr. phonemes, i. e., 
Miller resolves P.-S. § into s, and s3, while Brockelmann and 
Rhodokanakis derive both of these from P.-S. s. In order to explain 
this dichotomy, a hypothetical factor has had to be introduced, 
either of time, as proposed by the two earlier investigators, or of a 
tendency to sound change only partially realized (s:(< s)> 8s) 
as proposed by Rhodokanakis. Such a dichotomy is in itself not 
probable, in view of the pre-existence of an adequate phonetic 
system, upon which a more complicated one would have to be super- 
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imposed. Not only that, but the results of the preceding analysis 
show that the evidence which this dichotomy would account for 
has a simpler explanation, and that it is unnecessary to assume 
that the scattered and disparate classes of words whose behavior 
contradicts the norm are covered by a phonetic law or laws. The 
opposite point of view, which sees an oscillation in the sibilants, 
and a fluidity not regulated by any norm of pronunciation and of 
sound change,*** is equally unacceptable. We have found no reason 
to doubt the force of phonetic law in maintaining these norms; 
where such a law appears to be abrogated, evidence favors the 
inference that the anomaly in question is outside its jurisdiction. 

The ultimate object of the present study has been to assign the 
members of the South Arabic sibilant triad to their Proto-Semitic 
cognates, thereby removing the need for the clumsy notation sj, 82, ss. 
The tentative conclusions set forth on p. 531 have demonstrated 
their stability. It may therefore be definitely stated that, except 
for loan-words, 


8, is cognate with North Semitic §, 

and should be represented by §. 
82 is cognate with North Semitic §, 

and should be represented by 8. 


83 is cognate with North Semitic s, 
and should be represented by s. 
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THE SANDON MONUMENT OF TARSUS * 


Herry GoLpMAN 
THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY, PRINCETON 


THE EXCAVATIONS carried on at Tarsus in the spring and summer 
of 1936 uncovered fragments of terracotta plaques (fig. 1) none of 
which were complete, but all of which depicted the same monument 
in similar manner, although, as they were not made in the same 
mould, with variations in size and in minor details. The level at 
which they were found, all in close proximity, and the accompany- 
ing archaeological material place them in about the middle of the 
second century B. c. The plaques are therefore roughly contem- 
porary with the first appearance of a coin depicting a similar divine 
image which has been plausibly interpreted as Sandon, the chief 
god of the Cilician pantheon at least from the beginning of the 
second millennium 8. c. on. Coins of this general type continued to 
be struck until the reign of the emperor Gallienus (260-268 4. D.; 
ef. fig. 5)... The terracottas were published in a report on the 
Tarsus excavations* with a very brief commentary. They were 
interpreted as cheap offerings at the shrine of the god. In view of 
the fact that the hope of finding at least the substructure of the 
monument corresponding to the one depicted on the reliefs was not 
realized before the excavations closed, and opportunity for resum- 
ing work may not come for a long time, it has seemed to the writer 
of some interest to attempt a synthesis of the various pieces and an 
interpretation of the iconography and symbolism of the monument 
as a whole. For it is reasonable to suppose that the plaques repre- 
sent a real and not an imaginary monument, and that it was located 
somewhere at or near Tarsus itself. We know that the ancient god 
of this region was equated by the Greeks and subsequently by the 
Romans with Herakles,® and, indeed, on quite a different part of 





* Paper read at the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society, 
iu New York, March 26, 1940. 

1 Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum (abbr. BMC), 
Lycaonia, Isauria and Cilicia, Pls. XXXII ff. 

* AJA 41 (1937) 274-276 fig. 26. 

* Dindorf, Hist. Gr. Min. 2; Agathios Hist. II 24 (p. 221 of Teubner 
edition, Leipsig, 1871). 
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the hill from the find-spot of the relief plaques and directly above 
the emplacement of the 14th-13th century temple of Hittite type, 
a great mass of terracotta figurines were found among which 
representations of Herakles were the most numerous.* These were 
of the conventional late Hellenistic type and included, in addition 
to the youthful figure with club, lion skin, and cup (fig. 2), the 
bearded “ Farnese ” Herakles and the reclining hero with wine cup. 
Among literally hundreds of fragments from this area not a single 
oriental Sandon was found. Marble architectural fragments and 
broken bits of inscriptions indicated that a temple of late Roman 
date was nearby. Unfortunately the top of the hill had been 
levelled off to make way for a concrete gun emplacement during the 
first World War so that nothing was left of the actual foundations 
of the building. One may, therefore, conclude that the god wor- 
shipped in the temple was indeed the Hellenized hero-god and that 
the Sandon of our monument represented more truly the ancient 
local god who had survived side by side with the newcomer Herakles 
and was identified with the latter only by certain elements in the 
population who were of foreign origin. For whom, then, was the 
festival of the Pyra celebrated? In his Tarsus orations Dio Chry- 
sostom speaks of the Pyre made for Herakles. These are his 
words:* “What say you? If, as seems likely and men declare, 
heroes or gods often visit the states they have founded at sacri- 
fices and certain festivals, though none can see them; if then, 
your own founder Herakles were to come here, say during the Pyre 
which you make for him so handsomely,” etc. Evidently this pyre 
is something specifically raised for the festival and presumably 
annually consumed. Some scholars have conjectured that at this 
festival, as at that of the Phoenician Melcarth, the god was burned 
in effigy, and they think that the temporary structure is depicted 
on the coins.® This may be so but there is certainly no definite 
warrant for the assumption in the words of Dio. Whatever the 
interpretation of the coins the plaque has all the appearance of a 
solid and permanent structure; and the pyre may well have been 
raised either in front of the temple, in front of the monument, or 
indeed, as it was apparently a popular festival, it may have taken 
place at a third spot unconnected with either. 





*AJA 44 (1940) 72 fig. 22, and 39 (1935) 529 f. 
®Tarsica I (Oratio XXXIII) 408 M. 
* Hill, BMC loc, cit. p. lxxxvi. Ramsay, The Cities of St. Paul 148. 
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Let us then divorce our minds for the moment from the thought 
of the pyre of Herakles and look at the monument as it has been 
reconstructed on the drawing (fig. 3).7. The reconstruction is 
based on the evidence of the plaques and of numerous coins and, as 
far as the facade itself is concerned, only some minor details such 
as the exact nature of the mouldings remains doubtful. For the 
third dimension, however, there is no evidence. -We see a substruc- 
ture of two steps surmounted by a wall adorned with an engaged 
Tonic column between pilasters. On this, and arranged so as to 
appear between column and pilaster on either side, hang a short 
sword or dagger and a shield. Above the wall is a moulded archi- 
trave. The details here are not clear and I should like to propose 
either the conventional three bands of the Ionic order or, more 
probably, on account of the curving profile, the Egyptian moulding 
so popular throughout Phoenicia and other Near Eastern countries. 
This is immediately surmounted by a triangle with slightly concave 
sides which takes the place of a pediment but rises at an angle much 
steeper than that of any known building of classical Greek or Roman 
type. The angle varies on our fragments from about 55° to 60°, 
and the one used for the reconstruction is the least steep. Centered 
in the triangle is a representation of the god, clearly indicated 
by the heavy boundary lines as a relief of a type well known from 
monuments. One may recall the stele of Amrit from Phoenicia or 
the one shown on the cylinder seal from the Palace of Sennacherib 
(fig. 4). It is on the analogy of these representations that the top 
of the stele is rounded in the reconstruction although this detail 
is not preserved on the terracotta. I know of at least one stele of 
this shape among Hittite sculpture: the Fassiler relief.° Sandon 
is shown standing to right, probably cloaked (another uncertain 
detail; on the coins he is sometimes said to be nude), the right 
hand raised in the same gesture as characterizes the gods on the 
cylinder seal. The left holds a double axe and stylized wreath. On 
his back are a quiver and two other weapons, usually called bow and 
sword, although the bow is not very clear in this case. He stands 
upon a horned lion with folded wings. This animal usually has 





* Professor Richard Stillwell of Princeton University very kindly drew 
the reconstruction from coins and the photographs of the fragments. 

§ Perrot and Chipiez II 204 fig. 69; cylinder seal in the British Museum. 

®*Swoboda, Keil, Knoll, Denkmdler aus Lykaonien, Pamphylien und 
Tsaurien 14 fig. 9. 
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paws in front and vulture talons on the hind legs.’® It is a probable 
but not certain detail on our relief and has been omitted in the 
reconstruction. To either side of the relief are two cylindrical objects 
sometimes compared to the pileus,’? sometimes to altars.%* I 
believe them to be small altars, for the pileus as a symbolic object 
cannot be understood in connection with a god. On the upper left 
hand plaque there are even indications that the coraplast intended 
to represent flames rising from the altars. At the top, the sides of 
the triangle seem to be tied together with rope or metal rings and 
the whole is surmounted by an eagle. The details of the treatment 
of the apex and of the eagle are taken from coin types and there 
can be little doubt that the plaque, which otherwise follows the 
same design as the coins, ended approximately in the same way. 
Although there is, as I have said, practical identity between the 
triangular superstructure of the relief and the coin types, the base 
of the monument differs. On the coins (fig. 5)** this is proportion- 
ately lower and resembles closely a rectangular altar tied with 
garlands and fillets and should, I think, be interpreted as such. On 
coins of Marcus Aurelius and of later date, the monument some- 
times appears under a canopy supported on the head and one hand 
of youths wearing Phrygian caps. They stand upon the base. In 
the free hand they hold palms. Ramsay’s suggestion that the coins 
represent a portable shrine, carried in procession, over which noble 
youths held a canopy seems plausible and receives a certain con- 
firmation in a terracotta found at Myrina. It represents with 
elaborate detail a cave of Pan on an ornate base or altar and simi- 
larly canopied, though here the canopy is identical with the arched 
entrance of the cave.’** The altar tied with garlands represents, 
however, a type that had entered into the xowy of Greek and Roman 
art and is more classical than the high structure of the plaque on 
which the triangle containing the image of the god rests. Disre- 
garding the Greek character of the surface adornment, the origin 





*° Heuzey, Les Origines orientales de Vart 239; Maltaya rock carving. 

1 Gardner, BMC The Seleucid Kings of Syria 72, 78, 89, 112. 

* Hill, BMC Lycaonia, Isauria and Cilicia 180-181. 

8 E. T. Newell, Royal Greek Portrait Coins pl. VII 26. A very small 
fragment of a terracotta plaque with a base similar to that of the coins 
was found in an unstratified area. Most of the terracottas found with it 
were of the second century A.D. and it resembles them in technique and 
finish. 

8 Pottier-Reinach, La Necropole de Myrina 545 pl. xix. 
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of this is specifically Near Eastern. The temple, the altar, the 
grave, and the statue raised high above the ground are found in 
the Near East, beginning with the ziggurat of Mesopotamia, con- 
tinuing through rock cut buildings (such as the Urartian ones 
around Lake Van) and the partially rock-cut, partially built grave 
of many regions of Anatolia. The elevated monument takes its 
place in Greek art through the Ionians, the Carians, and other 
Anatolian coastal people of mixed population, with such works as 
the Nereid Monument of Xanthos and the Mausoleum of Halicar- 
nassus. The facade with only three supporting members, though 
not the most common type, can be paralleled in Paphlagonian rock- 
cut tombs ** and in a tomb from Termessos.** These monuments 
are all of the portico type. 

Leaving for the moment the discussion of the arms which hang 
upon the wall, let us consider the superstructure which has the form 
of a very steep pediment. Such pediments are not unknown either 
in Greece of the late 8th century B.c. or in Anatolia itself. To 
choose one of many possible parallels there is the facade of a 
Phrygian rock-cut tomb (fig. 6)*® where the sides of the pediment 
are little less precipitous than those of our monument and where 
the apex too suggests poles or boards, in this case crossed and with 
ornamental ends. Greece offers the models of early buildings found 
in Argos ** at the shrine of Hera and one from Perachora ** oppo- 
site Corinth, where the same goddess was worshipped. The type 
of the two models is substantially the same as far as the steep gable 
is concerned except that one is entirely open on the front and the 
other has a wide door. One thinks of the hay-loft of our barns or 
the store rooms of gabled Dutch houses along the canals of Holland. 
There is also the pediment of the Urartian temple of Musasir as 
depicted on Assyrian reliefs of Khorsabad which tell the story of 
the eighth campaign of Sargon (fig. 7).*° This building too is of 





** Perrot and Chipiez V 201, 204, figs. 136, 139. 

+5 Lanckoronski and others, Stddte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens II fig. 76 
p. 110. 

16°F, von Reber, Die phrygischen Felsdenkmdler (Abhandlungen der hist. 
Classe der K. Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1898) 594 fig. 16 
left. 

17 Ath. Mitt., 48 (1923) pl. VI. 

18 Arch. Anzeiger 1934 153-154, figs. 11, 12. 

1° E. Herzfeld, Archaeological History of Iran 16 fig. 5. The reliefs, from 
the palace of Sargon, are now in the Louvre. 
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the eighth century B.c. There is, therefore, nothing to prevent 
our interpreting the superstructure simply as a pediment of a 
peculiarly early type, but there are other points of view which I 
should like to present. One is that it may be thought of as per- 
petuating a primitive structure, an open tent or shelter under 
which the statue stood, and that the heavily marked sides of the 
triangle represent the poles tied together with rope or held together 
by metal rings. There may have been statues that stood in the 
open and were thus protected before the days of temples. The 
representation of the god under a primitive shelter was preserved 
in conventional Egyptian art*° and something similar may be 
postulated for Anatolia. On the other hand, the architectural form 
of the background may be thought of as representing the pyramid ; 
at once the mountain on which Anatolian gods so often stood and 
the aniconic form in which they appeared. To illustrate this I show 
a cylinder seal from Byblos (fig. 8)*4 on which the deity mounted 
on an animal faces a pyramid also mounted on an animal and 
poised above an altar: a divinity facing either his own aniconic 
image or that of another god. The god upon the mountain is too 
well known in Hittite art to need illustration here. Even in Greece 
Zeus was sometimes worshipped under the form of a pyramid for 
Pausanias tells us of the rude statues of Zeus and Artemis at 
Sikyon ; Zeus resembles a pyramid, he says, and Artemis a column.” 
The pyramidal form may well have come from Anatolia and one 
may cite in support of this derivation the Cilician coins with grape 
clusters around a triangular object ** and the form of the Zeus 
Dolichenos reliefs, found in various parts of Europe. He is repre- 
sented against a steep triangular background. These reliefs indeed 
offer the closest parallel to the superstructure of our plaque and 
the strongest argument for interpreting the triangle background 
as part of the religious symbolism connected with the god rather 
than merely as a structural feature. Zeus Dolichenos too is a 
descendant of Hittite gods, the thunder god upon the bull, and he 
wandered over the Roman world in the camp baggage of her cos- 
mopolitan army. I illustrate one of these bronze plaques which in 
at least two instances were found in pairs as if they had formed the 





2° Cf., for example, Capart, L’Art Egyptien 2 plate 171; relief from the 
funerary Temple of Seti I. 

21 Contenau, La Civilization phénicienne fig. 18. 

22 Pausanias II 9. 6. ** Hill, BMC loc. cit. pl. XV 12. 
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back and front of a single object (fig. 9).2* It has been supposed 
by some that a third relief now missing must be postulated and that 
all three formed the bronze revetment of a single pyramidal cult 
object. But we need not enter into the realm of supposition. The 
two dimensional triangle, as an abbreviated form of the pyramid, 
may quite as well stand for the mountain on which the god appears. 
Some of the reliefs, such as the one illustrated, seem to be shaped 
at the apex like an arrow or possibly a spear head ; another has been 
likened to the thunder bolt of the god. No matter what the 
specific interpretation, these Dolichenos reliefs bring the evidence 
we need to show that the background of the relief is in many 
instances part of the religious symbolism. 

While we have every reason to believe that Sandon himself is an 
important religious figure, at least as early as the second millennium 
B. C., the fantastic animal upon which he stands cannot be traced 
back further than the first millennium, at least not in precisely this 
form. It represents, however, the final stylization of many very 
ancient elements. These are the winged lion and the griffin or 
bird lion. The horns, judged by their shape, may be those of the 
goat which enters into the conception of the hybrid chimaera, or 
they may have their origin in the horns of the lion-bird of 
Ningi8zida.2* The Hittite gods of Anatolia, on the other hand, 
stand on naturalistically represented lions and bulls. The type 
as it appears on our relief is fairly common in Assyrian art * of 
the first centuries of the millenium, in Persian art,?" and a variant, 
with hoofed forelegs, existed in the Armenian region of Van where 
a partially preserved bronze statue of a god standing upon a 
couchant winged lion was found.”* 

I now wish to discuss briefly the sword and dagger on the rear 





** Bronze plaque from Heddernheim; Rostovtzeff, History of the Ancient 
World, Rome, Pl. XCI 4. 

*° Frankfort, Cylinder Seals 119 fig. 33. Van Buren, Iraq I 60. “.. 
a monster which has flat head and forked tongue of a serpent, but 
is horned and has the horned cap and spiral side-locks betokening a 
deity.” Early seals with hybrids are also well illustrated in Frankfort’s 
interesting discussion of the origin of the Cretan griffin, BSA 38 (1936-37) 
106 ff. 

26 See above, n. 10. 

27 Swindler, Ancient Painting fig. 129; winged gryphon from the Palace 
of Darius and Artaxerxes, Susa. 

28 Heuzey, op. cit. Pl. IX. 
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wall of the base. Again one may look upon them merely as dedi- 
cations, trophies or decorative objects, or one may believe them to 
be part of the religious symbolism. Let us look at the Temple 
of Musasir (fig. 7). Here we see a great spear appearing above 
the gable of the roof and on the walls the great shields of gold 
dedicated by kings as they are described in the annals of Sargon. 
The spear is taken to be the emblem of the god Kaldi just as a 
spear was the emblem of Marduk. On the rock sculpture of Yasili 
Kaya we have the Hittite god half sword, half man (fig. 10)** and 
on the building blocks of Hattusas the spear behind the altars.*° 
Therefore, in view of these analogies, cannot the weapons hanging 
on the Sandon base be interpreted not necessarily as aniconic forms 
of the god, but as symbols in which his power dwells: the sword 
of his offensive strength and the shield of his protective power? 
The shield plays an important role in the symbolism of Crete, whose 
religious roots are certainly in Anatolia or northern Syria. This 
can be illustrated by many objects from which I have chosen, as of 
particular importance, some sealings found in Knossos and Zakro. 
On one we have the shield and the sacred pilar (fig. 11),** on 
another the walls of a city placed under the protection of the god 
through the emblem of his shield (fig. 12a). On a third, the shield 
accompanies what appears to be a shrine (fig. 12 b).** The shield 
is apotropaic: it turns away evil from the city. The clangor of the 
Ancilia warns Rome of danger.** The pillar at times has a similar 
function. The pillars, or baetyls outside the tower of Troy VI, 1, 
stand guard over the most vulnerable part of the fortification: the 
gate.** The custom of putting the apotropaic symbols on the walls 
of a town is not lost in the course of time, although one cannot 
tell how much of the original meaning has been retained. At 
Isauria the shield and sword in combination, much as on our 
plaque, as well as other pieces of armor, are sculptured in low relief 
on one of the towers of the acropolis built probably in the first 





*° Garstang, The Hittite Empire Pl. XXV. 

8° Ibid. fig. 5 p. 92. 

31 Evans, Palace of Minos III fig. 208 p. 317. 

8? §. Hogarth, JHS 22 (1902), “ The Zakro Sealings,” figs. 29 and 30 p. 88. 
“There two types show obvious use of the shield as a symbol, probably of 
divine protection extended to the buildings associated with them.” 

88 Livy, Epit. LXVIII; Servius on Aeneid, VIII, 3. 

34. W. Blegen, AJA 38 (1934) 241 and fig. 18. 
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century B.c.*° Sword and shield appear so frequently on graves 
of this region (fig. 13)** that Keil and his colleagues were aston- 
ished and attributed it to the presence of many armorers among 
so warlike a people. I believe, however, that as in the case of our 
Tarsus Sandon monument the explanation lies elsewhere and in a 
less practical sphere. 

A distinction should be made between apotropaic emblems and 
aniconic forms which are closer to fetishes. Mystic thought is 
perhaps least subject to change in the course of time. The cross in 
the Christian religion is not an embodiment of Christ but the 
instrument by which his act of sacrifice and atonement was accom- 
plished—and, as such, one to which his power is attracted and 
before which prayers are spoken. In a similar way the sword and 
the shield may be conceived of, not as divinities, but as symbols 
embodying or attracting divine power. I suggest it as an interpre- 
tation in consonance with early religious concepts and the known 
symbolism of Anatolia and the eastern Mediterranean. The Sandon 
of Tarsus, then, takes its place among those late Hellenistic and 
Roman monuments which demonstrate in iconography and sym- 
bolism the persistence of ancient forms and religious ideas. As 
Perdrizet has noted,** it was just at the time to which our Sandon 
monument may be attributed that there was a recrudescence of 
oriental ideas and forms. 

I should like to return once more to a brief discussion of the 
architecture of our relief. It is related to three types which are 
themselves interrelated: (1) the rock-cut chamber tomb; (2) the 
rock relief sculpture; and (3) the isolated monument with a solid 
core. Of the three, we know least about the latter type which appears 
both in Syria and Palestine. If we make our choice among them it 
is clear that only the rock sculpture is possible for our monument. 
Only so could the relief of Sandon appear on a vertical surface. 





85 Swoboda, Keil, Knoll, op. cit. 125 fig. 41; construction attributed to 
the Galatian king Amyntas. 

86 Tbid. 49. Six such grave monuments are listed. 

37 Perdrizet, “ Le Monument de Hermel,” Syria 19 (1938) 66. At the time 
of the dissolution of the Seleucid empire there was a local art which shows 
the permanent artistic instincts of the race more strongly than under im- 
perial Roman rule. “ Ainsi le monument de Hermel qui, au premier coup 
d’oeil, pourrait paraitre grec, apparait, quand on y regarde plus prés, 
comme un monument oriental plaqué d’hellénisme” (p. 67). 
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There is absolutely no parallel, as far as I know, for a free-standing 
building of the Hellenistic period with a pediment as steep as that 
of the plaque. Rock reliefs are characteristically Hittite, and 
Anatolian, too, is the heavy squatness of the Sandon monument. 
The rock-cut tomb is eliminated as the unbroken facade of the 
terracotta shows that there was no chamber or open portico. Our 
monument, however, has certain features in common with the type 
with solid core. Among the more interesting examples of this is 
the so-called “Tomb of Absalom” near Jerusalem (fig. 14).** 
One can see that, translated into relief, the tepee-like roof would 
look very much like the concave-sided triangle of the plaque. The 
same is true of the pyramidal crowning member of such monuments 
as that of Hermel in Syria which Perdrizet believes was raised to 
commemorate a local king.*® Monuments with solid core and rock 
reliefs have in common with the monument of the Tarsus terracotta 
the wall adorned with engaged architectural members; and in all 
three the significance lies not in what the monument contains— 
as in the tomb—but in what it commemorates and presents. 





88 Fyfe, Hellenistic Architecture Pl. VIA. 
8° Perdrizet, loc. cit. 
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EMU TANGGO ORIN SAKDA-I GISUN SARKIYAN, 
AN UNEDITED MANCHU MANUSCRIPT? 


RicHarp C. RuDOLPH 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Berore describing this interesting unpublished manuscript, it 
may be well, since Manchu studies are not so popular in sinological 
circles as they once were, to survey the work done during the last 
thirty years in this neglected field. Although for some time Manchu 
has been considered by most scholars to be a moribund language, 
there are still some signs of life in Manchu studies. New interest 
was recently aroused in this field by the discovery in Peking of 
forgotten stores of official documents—written only in Manchu— 
which bear on the early history of the Ch‘ing dynasty, but it is not 
to be expected that Manchu studies will again thrive as they did 
in the days of Amiot, Langlés, Gabelentz, Zakharov, Grube, Harlez, 
and others. Some time ago I started to compile a descriptive bib- 
liography of western works and articles which might be utilized by 
students of the Manchu language.? On looking over the entries in 
this bibliography, one is struck by the fact that the dates of a fairly 
large number of them fall within this century. Although scholars 
of other nationalities have also contributed, the Germans, Japanese, 
and Russians have been most active in this field in recent years. 

Beginning with 1908, I would like to review briefly a limited 
number of the most important works pertaining to Manchu lan- 
guage and literature. I start with that year because, in my opinion, 
it marked the first outstanding contribution to Manchu studies in 
the twentieth century: the late Berthold Laufer’s “Skizze der 
Manjurischen Literatur.” * This is a valuable bibliographical work 
supplanting Mollendorff’s “ Essay on Manchu Literature” * done 
some twenty years earlier. In this work Laufer gives the history 





7A preliminary draft of this paper was read before the American 
Oriental Society in New York, March 27, 1940. 

* This compilation is as yet unfinished, but it already contains over 200 
western entries which deal with some phase of Manchu language or litera- 
ture—many more than the compiler expected to find. 

8 Keleti Szemle (Revue Orientale) 9 (1908). 1-53. 

* JNCBRAS 24 (1889). 1-45. 
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of Manchu writing and language, the problems of the field, and a 
review of the literature in that language. Continuing along the 
lines of bibliography and literature, there appeared in 1909 an 
article by Grebenshchikov on Manchu literature, and in 1914 von 
Zach made additions and corrections to Méllendorff’s “ Essay.” ® 
Some time later Pelliot* and Jaegher* proved conclusively that 
the author of the first Manchu grammar, Elementa linguae tarta- 
ricae,° was Verbiest, and not Gerbillon, as had been popularly 
believed. In 1928 W. Kotwicz, in his article “ Sur le besoin d’une 
bibliographie compléte de la littérature mandchoue,” *° listed and 
briefly described fifteen important collections of Manchu literature 
and expressed the hope that a union bibliography of all Manchu 
literature in these and other collections would be formed through 
international cooperation. In 1932 K. Watanabe revised and en- 
larged his catalogue of Manchu works.** Walter Fuchs of Mukden 
and Peking, the most active present-day scholar in this field, has 
contributed greatly to our knowledge of Manchu literature. His 
important articles on Manchu versions of the Kanjur, and on early 
Ch‘ing official documents in Manchu hitherto unknown to western 
scholars }* were followed in 1936 by what is undoubtedly the most 
important work in this particular branch of Manchu studies, namely, 
his Beitraige zur Mandjurischen Bibliographie und Literatur.* In 





°“Kratkii ocherk obraztsov man’chzhurskoi literatury,” Izvestita Vos- 
technogo Instituta 32, No. 2 (1909), 62 pp. (N. B. Russian transliterations 
are according to Library of Congress rules.) 

*“ Notizen zur Mandschurischen Bibliographie,” TP, ser. 2, 15 (1914). 
273-77. 

™“TLe véritable auteur des Hlementa linguae tartaricae,” TP, ser. 2, 21 
(i922). 367-86. “Encore & propos des Elementa linguae tartaricae,” ibid., 
24 (1925/26). 64-66. 

’“QLe Pére Verbiest, auteur de la premiére grammaire mandchoue,” TP 
22 (1923). 189-92. 

® Reprinted in Thévenot’s Relations de divers Voyages Curieun, qui n’ont 
point esté publiées ... (Paris, 1696), vol. II, pt. 4, 34 pp. 

10 Rocenik Orjentalistyczny, 6 (1928). 61-75. 

11 Z5tei manshugd tosho mokuroku S85) iH wes Bs 2, 5, 64 p. 
(No. 3 of the Research Review of the Osaka Asiatic Society). 

12“ Zum Mandjurischen Kandjur,” AM (Asia Major) 6 (1930). 388-402. 
“Nachtrag zum Artikel Zum Mandjurischen Kandjur,” ibid., 7 (1932). 
484-85. “Neues Material zur mandjurischen Literatur aus Pekinger Bib- 
liotheken,” ibid., 7 (1932). 469-82. 

18 Published as supplementary volume 14 of the Mitteilungen der Deutschen 
Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vilkerkunde Ostasiens, Tokyo, 1936, 146 pp. 
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it there are sections dealing with Manchu works and translators 
prior to 1661, Manchu seal writing, recently discovered Manchu 
documents, and the shih lu $#{#%—important sources for early 
Ch‘ing history; there are lists of about 400 pure Manchu manu- 
script biographies stored in Peking and Tokyo, and a section which 
supplements the Chinese catalogue compiled by Li Té-chi 427% 
of the Manchu works in the National Library of Peking and the 
library of the Palace Museum.** In the same year, 1936, Fuchs, 
writing an English article ** on source materials for the end of 
the Ming and the early part of the Ch‘ing dynasties, defends the 
study of Manchu on the grounds that many of the important 
Chinese sources for this period are based upon imperfect transla- 
tions of the primary Manchu sources while much of the original 
Manchu literature still exists. 

Manchu lexicography has also made important advances in re- 
cent years. Two reproductions and translations from a pentaglot 
manuscript dictionary in the British Museum using three and five 
languages, including Manchu, appeared in 1909 and 1934 respec- 
tively. The first one, a long list of bird names, was treated in 
Manchu, Chinese, and Turki by E. Denison Ross; ** the second, 
by Erich Haenisch,’* gives hunting terms in Manchu, Chinese, 
Mongol, Tibetan, and Turki. In 1928 F. Weller published a poly- 
glot list of the thousand Buddha names in Manchu, Chinese, 
Sanscrit, Tibetan, and Mongol.'® Von Zach has published three 
articles ’® which give additions and corrections to the Manchu- 
Russian dictionary of Zacharov.?° During 1931-32, P. Schmidt 


14 Man wén shu chi lien ho mu lu im LSBRA BR: Peking, 1933. 


18 “ The Personal Chronicle of the First Manchu Emperor,” Pacific Affairs, 
9 (1926). 78-85. 

16 A Polyglot List of Birds in Turki, Manchu, and Chinese,” Memoirs 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 2 (No. 9, 1909). 253-340, 14. 

7“ Die Abteilung ‘Jagd’ im fiinfsprachigen Worterspiegel,” AM 10 (pt. 
1, 1934). 59-93. 

18 Tausend Buddhanamen des Bhadrakalpa nach einer fiinfsprachigen 
Polyglotte, Leipzig, 1928, XXV, 268 pp. 

19“ Einige Ergiinzungen zu Sacharow’s Mandzursko-Russki Slowarj,” 
MDGNVO 14 (pt. 1, 1911). 1-25. “ Weitere Erginzungen zu Sacharow’s 
Mandzursko-Russki Slowarj,” ibid., 14 (pt. 3, 1913). 255-67. “ Weitere 
Erginzungen zu Sacharow’s Mandzursko-Russki Slowarj,” AM 5 (1930). 
498-513. 

2° Polnyi man’chzhursko-russkii slovar’, St. Petersburg, 1875. A facsimile 
reprint of this work, limited to 150 copies, was published in Peking in 1939. 
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published his “ Chinesische Elemente im Mandschu”;* this is 
actually a Manchu-German dictionary of words appearing in 
Manchu which are either loan-words from the Chinese, or have 
been influenced by that language. A Mongol-Japanese dictionary 
which also gives the Manchu equivalents was published in 1933 in 
Tokyo under the auspices of the Ministry of War,”* and a Manchu- 
Japanese dictionary of 485 pages by T. Hanada appeared last 
year.** The latest, and perhaps most important, contribution to 
Manchu lexicography is scheduled to appear this year. This will 
be a Manchu-German dictionary by the late Erich Hauer. In a 
recent letter from the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und 
Vélkerkunde Ostasiens I was informed that his Handwérterbuch 
der Mandschusprache is now in press and will appear about July. 
It will apparently be a very complete work, for a sample of it ** 
compared with the corresponding sections of the Manchu-French 
dictionary by Amiot*® and the Manchu-German dictionary by 
Gabelentz ** shows it to be much more thorough than either of 
these two works. 

Contributions to the various phases of language study itself have 
been numerous and important. In 1912 Grebenshchikov did a 
lengthy article on Manchu language and writing,*’ and Rudnev 
contributed one on the living language and Shamanism.** Rudnev 
argues against the popular idea that Manchu is a dead language 
and gives specimens of the spoken language with translations and 
vocabularies. In 1924 there was published in London one of the 
very few aids in English for the study of Manchu. This is a reader 
which gives (with scattered grammatical notes) the romanized 
Manchu version and English translation of most of the “ Hundred 





1AM 7 (1932). 573-628, 8 (1933). 233-76, 353-436. 

22 Cf. Ramstedt, “Two Mongol dictionaries of the year 1933,” Journal 
de la Société Finno-Ougrienne 47 (1933/35), pt. 5, 1-10. 

°° This work was advertised by Brill in June of last year and was ordered 
at that time, but has not yet arrived. 

** Hauer, “ Ein Thesaurus der Mandschusprache,” AM 7 (1932). 629-41. 

25 Dictionnaire Tartare-Mantchou Francois . . . Paris, 1789-90. 3 vols. 

2° Mandschu-Deutsches Wérterbuch, AKM 3, pt. 2, Leipzig, 1864. 

27“ Man’chzhury, ikh iazyk 1 pis’menost’,” Izvestita Vostochnogo Insti- 
tuta, 1911/12, 72 pp. 

28 “ Novye dannye po zhivoi man’chzhurskoi rechi i shamanstvu,” Zapiski 
Vostochnogo Otdeleniia Russkogo Arkhelogicheskogo Obshchestva 21 (1912). 
47-82. 
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Chapters ” (1. ¢., the well-known “ Hundred Lessons” in the Ti 
Erh Chi of Sir Thomas Wade).*® In the same year Hauer pub- 
lished a Manchu-Chinese-Mongol version of the Three Character 
Classic, with corresponding vocabularies in German.*® W. Bang’s 
“ Tiirkisches Lehngut im Mandschurischen ” ** is one of the few 
purely phonetic studies on Manchu in recent years. In 1930 
Sanzheev wrote on Manchu-Mongol linguistic parailels,°* and in 
1934 Shirokogoroff wrote an article on pronunciation based on 
notes taken among Manchu speaking peoples of the Aigun and Ili 
regions.** Manchu writing in its earliest form, without diacritical 
marks, has been treated by Li Te-ch‘i 4 ft ** and Vorob’ev.*® 
Among the many works by Haenisch which are connected in some 
way with the Manchu language, two may be mentioned here. The 
first is a Manchu version of Méng ku yiian liu RGU * 
a history of the Mongols; and the second, which appeared in 1938, 
is a translation of two Manchu-Tibetan edicts concerning Chinese 
relations with Nepal.*? 

Two articles by Hauer, always a strong advocate of Manchu 
studies, intended to show that the Manchu language is still in 
actual use, are interesting. One gives a facsimile of a passport 
issued in Manchu in 1927 to a German scientist travelling in 





29M. F. A. Fraser, Tanggu Meyen and other Manchu Reading Lessons, 
London, 1924, vii, 184 pp. 

8° Das San-tze-king in dreisprachigem Texte mit einem chinesischen, 
mandschurischen und mongolischen Wérterverzeichnis samt einer deutschen 
Ubertragung,” Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen 26-27 
(1924). 61-128. 

31 Ungarische Jahrbiicher 4 (1924). 15-19. 

82 Man’chzhuro mongol’skii iazykovye paralleli,” Izvestiia Akademiia 
Nauk, 1930, 601-708. 

83 “ Reading and transliteration of Manchu Lit. (literary Manchu) ,” RO 
10 (1934). 122-30. 

34 Man chou wén tzi chih lai yiian chi chi yen pien Pia Xe ZL 
R Hye , (the origin and evolution of Manchu writing). Auo li pei 
ping tu shu kuan kuan k‘an BwittesStetehl , V (1931), pt. 6, 


34 pp. 

85 “ Novye dannye o proiskhozhdenii i razvitii man’chzhurskoi pis’men- 
nosti,” Zapiski Instituta Vostokovedenita Akademii Nauk 5 (1935). 115-32, 
illus. 

3° Monggo han sai da sekiyen. Die Mandschufassung von Secen Sanang’s 
mongolischer Geschichte, Leipzig, 1933, iv, 124 pp. 

87 “ Zwei kaiserliche Erlasse vom Ausgange der Regierung Kien-lung, die 
Gorkha betreffend,” HJAS 3 (1938). 17-39. 
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northern Manchuria,** and in the other the author says that at 
Hailar he obtained a newspaper in the Manchu language which 
was dated November 21, 1925.*° This paper, according to Hauer, 
was called Ice Donjin Afaha, and the particular issue he obtained 
bore the serial number 322. In 1928 it was said that the original 
edition of the Manchu translation of the Bible had finally been 
exhausted, and due to the demand a new edition would be 
prepared.*° 

It is regrettable that although there are several good Manchu 
collections in the United States, no scholar here except for Laufer 
has, to my knowledge, made significant contributions to Manchu 
studies. It is interesting to note, however, that the first American 
trade commissioner to China, Caleb Cushing, in 1844 advocated 
the adoption of Manchu as the diplomatic language between China 
and the western powers.** He himself had a good command of 
spoken Manchu and considered it much easier to acquire than 
Chinese. It is also rather surprising to learn that here in the 
United States we have the original, unpublished Manchu-French 
dictionary compiled by Stanislas Julien while he was making his 
Latin translation of Mencius from the Manchu. This historical 
document, written in the great French sinologue’s own hand, is in 
the Cleveland Public Library.*? 

The title of the manuscript under examination, Emu tanggé 
orin sakda-t gisun sarkiyan, means “ Record of the Words of One 
Hundred and Twenty Old Men.” It is in the Newberry Library, 
Chicago, and was purchased in China for that institution in 1908 
by Berthold Laufer. The text is quite long and covers a variety of 
subjects and the whole is bound, Chinese style, in eight stitched 
volumes which average 109 pages each (western pagination). 
There are neither chapter nor page numbers; the pages measure 
9} by 64 inches. The work is entirely in Manchu except for an 





88 “ Ein Reisepass in Mandschusprache aus dem Jahre 1927,” MSOS 32 
(1929). 153-56. 

8°“ Why the sinologue should study Manchu,” JNCBRAS 61 (1930). 
156-64. 

49 Proceedings of the Seventeenth International Congress of Orientalists, 
Oxford, 1928, p. 67. 

“2 Considerations on the language of communication between the Chinese 
and European governments, Chinese Repository 13 (1844). 281-300. 

“This is described by G. W. Thayer, quoting a letter of Laufer’s, in 
JAOS 40 (1920). 140-41. 
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occasional Chinese note written in by some reader; in one place, 
for example, this person pasted in a slip of paper upon which he 
copied a sentence in Manchu, and below it, in Chinese, wrote 
“This sentence is not clear.” This work was compiled by one 
Sungyun (Ch. Sung Yiin #4%j), 1754-1835, a Mongol in the 
Manchu service.** After holding various official positions, Sungyun 
was sent to Urga or K‘u-lun ffiffg in 1785 to administer trade 
relations with the Russians. He was in Urga for eight years, and 
it was during his stay there that he compiled the “ Record of the 
Words of One Hundred and Twenty Old Men.” 

The order of the volumes is first indicated by the eight words 
kulun, urgunjen, eldehen, assan, dosin, lifan, ilihen, and dahasun, 
the Manchu terms for the pa kua A\£P or Eight Diagrams of the 
I Ching 9#€ ; these terms are then followed respectively by wjui 
debtelin, jai debtelin, ilaci debtelin, etc., first volume, second 
volume, third volume, ete. The title of the work, the pa kua term, 
and number of each volume are written by hand in a formal style 
within a decorated block-print border measuring 5% by 14 inches 
which is pasted on the outside covers. There are eight vertical 
columns to the page, reading from left to right. Some of the 
columns are elevated one, two, or three degrees, as in Chinese, to 
show respect to the royal family or to the state when terms related 
to them are used. This practice, when many terms requiring respect 
are used, leaves some of the pages quite blank since a new and 
elevated column must be started whenever one of these terms occurs, 
even though the previous line has but one word in it. The writing 
is done by brush in a beautiful, flowing hand, but appears to have 
been done by more than one person since some sections are written 
much more delicately than others. The writing is clear and easily 
read on the whole, but occasionally, due to its cursive nature, 
difficulties in its interpretation arise. 

There are two prefaces to this work. The first one, written by 
Sungyun, is dated abkai wehiyehe-t susai duinci aniya, 1. e., Chien 
Lung’s 54th year—1789. In this modestly worded preface Sungyun 
says that he had always paid attention to the conversations of his 
elders, and during the times he was not holding public office he 
recorded in 120 sections the various matters he considered worthy 





‘“*His biography is given in Ch‘ing shih kao ji sh FS, ch. 129 in the 
biographical section. 
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of preserving. Every one of these 120 sections begins with the 
phrase emu sakda hendume, “ An old man said ”—hence the name 
of the work. This phrase is followed, in the majority of cases, by 
the verb donjict (sometimes the singular pronoun of the first 
person, bt “I,” precedes it), “I hear (that)”; sometimes the 
opening phrase is followed by mini emu gucu..., “a friend of 
mine...” The second preface, written by Furentai (Ch. Fu 
Lun-t‘ai fm # ), a friend of Sungyun, is dated abkai wehiyehe-i 
susat ningguci aniya—1791. In this preface Furentai praises the 
author’s work and describes the method whereby he himself classi- 
fied and arranged the 120 chapters, in which order they now stand. 

The 120 chapters are classified under eighteen different headings. 
Those to which most space is devoted deal with the officials of the 
eight banners (17 ch.), provincial officials (18 ch.), foreign tribes 
(8 ch.), military affairs (6 ch.), subjects for instruction (10 ch.), 
discourses on filial piety (6 ch.), discourses urging study (29 ch.), 
and ancient matters (10 ch.). The other headings, including from 
one to three chapters, deal with beginnings of the (Manchu) state, 
imperial tombs, imperial decrees, the way of the sages and the 
teaching of Buddha, rites, punishments, garrisons, diligence, the 
instruction of young women, and the home. So far I have trans- 
literated seven chapters and translated two, but it remains to be 
seen whether or not the translation of sections like those on pro- 
vincial officials, garrisons, foreign tribes, military matters, instruc- 
tion of young women, etc. will throw new historical or anthropo- 
logical light upon the Manchus. 

This manuscript is interesting and important because it is one 
of the few extensive works originally written in Manchu. Moreover, 
it was, contrary to the usual practice, translated from the original 
Manchu into Chinese. This was done in 1809 by Fu Chin B&R, 
another Mongol in Manchu service.** This work, either in pure 
Manchu or as a bilingual text, has not been published and exists 
only in manuscript form. 

The page in the illustration is typical of the more delicate style 
of writing used. Its transliteration by lines from left to right 
follows : 


(1) tacime muteci. eiten baita yabun de teisu ubu. niyalmai giyan 





“*His biography is given in Oh‘ing shih kao, loc. cit. Cf. Fuchs, 
Beitriige ..., p. 94. 
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be unenggileme (2) akémbure be saci ombi serengge. julgei baita 
i juwan hacin be. wajime debtelin de (3) kamcibuhangge. niyalma 
be julge te i giyan emu. ne i durun kemun baita (4) yabun gemu 
julgeci ebsi ulan ulan i ulanjihangge. umai encu ak6 be sakini 
(5) serengge. tuttu bime. julergi duin debtelin oci. baita yabun 
be gisurehebi. amargi (6) duin debtelin oci. tacire hacin be leole- 
hebi. uttu obume faksalahangge. (7) amba tacin i jaka be hafure 
ci beye boo be dasara de isibufi. (8) teni dasan i baita be daci ojoro 
ilhi be enen i saci ombime. inu 
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THE CHINESE STUDIES OF ANDREAS MULLER? 


Donatp F. Lacu 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


WirH the conclusion of the Peace of Westphalia (1648), Europe 
entered upon an era of commercial and colonial expansion. The 
wondrous stories of eastern Asia brought back by traders and 
missionaries were almost unbelievable to the generation which had 
witnessed the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War. This fabled new 
world of Prester John appeared as a veritable El Dorado. The new 
Weltanschauung caused great repercussions in learned circles. Even 
the most bigoted of orthodox scholars became aware of a drama 
existing apart from the European stage. 

One of the most cosmopolitan of these world-conscious Europeans 
was Andreas Miiller (1630?-1694).* His early life was spent on 
the farm of his father outside Greiffenhagen, a small town south 
of Stettin in Pomerania. At the age of sixteen, he studied Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew at the University of Rostock. After Rostock he 
worked further at the universities of Greifswald and Wittenberg. 
Like so many of the educated men of his day, Miller was trained 
for the church. In Brandenburg the prevalent denomination was 
that of the Reformed Church. In 1653 Miiller received his first 
charge at Konigsberg in the Newmark. Shortly thereafter he was 
elevated to the rank of Provost and was transferred to Treptow. 

After a short stay at Treptow, the young clergyman left for 
England to aid Edmund Castell, professor of Arabic at Cambridge, 
and Bryan Walton, Bishop of Chester, in their joint enterprise of 





+ This article does not attempt to review all of Miiller’s Chinese studies. 
The ones mentioned here are only representative. A complete bibliography 
of Miiller’s published and manuscript works yet extant may be found in 
August Miiller, “ Eréffnungsrede,” ZDMG 35 (1881). III-XVI. This bib- 
liography was compiled from the library of the Marienstiftsgymnasium at 
Stettin, the university library at Greifswald, the Prussian State library, 
and the library of the Orphanage at Halle. 

2 The first biography of Miiller was written by Sebastian Gottfried Starke 
as an appendix to Starke’s edition of Miiller’s Alphabeta ac Notae diver- 
sarium linguarum (1703). Although this account is not devoid of errors, 
it has formed the basis for all subsequent studies of Miiller’s life and works. 
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a universal dictionary.* Miiller lived in Castell’s home and colla- 
borated closely with him over a period of ten years. The two men 
devoted the major portion of their time to a comparative study of 
near-eastern languages. After years of labor, the results of this 
enterprise had the misfortune to be almost completely wiped out 
in the London fire of 1666. 

In the same year Miiller returned to Brandenburg where he 
became Provost of Bernau—Bernau, a town noted in the seventeenth 
century for its excellent beer! Because of his sermons, Miiller soon 
attracted the attention of Frederick William, the Great Elector. 
In 1667, the year in which Anathasius Kircher’s China IIlustrata 
was published, he became Provost at the Nicolaikirche in Berlin. 

With his position in the church established, Miiller was enabled 
to devote considerable time to other studies. Meanwhile, Frederick 
William had conceived the idea of organizing an East India Com- 
pany to compete with the companies established by the French and 
the English. To gain a modicum of knowledge of China the 
Elector bought the Chinese library of the Dutch Admiral Giesel 
van Lier. Other Chinese works were also obtained through Dutch 
sources. In this way was formed the nucleus of what came to be a 
great collection at Berlin. This rapidly growing library on China 
was at the disposal of Miller, and formed his first really important 
fund of information concerning the “ Middle Kingdom.” 

According to his own account, Miiller invented in 1667 a Key to 
Chinese (Clavis Sinica).* While going through certain Arabic 
materials, he claimed to have found several hints for the solution 
of the Chinese-language puzzle. From these he evolved his Key. 
The first references to the existence of the Key to Chinese are to be 
found in his correspondence. He exchanged letters on the subject 
with such men as Kircher, Ludolf, and Christian Mentzel.® 





*A two volume dictionary was published in 1669 entitled, Lewicon 
Heptaglotton. 

*See Miiller, Sinicae Clavis Historia Chronologica in Epitomen redacta 
in Tentzels Monatliche Unterredungen, 9 (1697). p. 982. See also G. S. 
Bayer, Musewm Sinicum (Petropoli, 1730), I, 35-6. 

5 Hiob Ludolf was a reputable scholar of near-eastern languages. Chris- 
tian Mentzel, a contemporary of Miiller in Brandenburg, was also greatly 
interested in China. Mentzel studied Chinese with the Jesuit, Father 
Couplet. Both Miiller and Mentzel were advisers on Chinese subjects to 
Frederick William. 
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Although the Key was never published, its history is closely 
connected with Miiller’s other studies of China and the Chinese 
language. The first of these, A Geographical and Historical Disqui- 
sition on Cathay (Disquisitio geographica et historica de Chataja) 
(1670), was dedicated to Edmund Castell. In the light of this 
dedication it may be surmised that Miiller had become interested 
in the Middle and Far East even while in London. The Disquisi- 
tion is little more than a brief review of travel accounts and mis- 
sionary works concerning Cathay—the type of thing a man might 
make for personal reference. It is topical in form and alphabetical 
in arrangement. Probably the most significant portion of the study 
is that which lists the Chinese “ twelve branches,” the “ ten stems,” 
the twenty-four seasonal divisions, and the sexagenary cycle. In 
these lists Miiller followed with great exactness the scholarship of 
Jacob Gohl (1596-1667), an eminent Dutch orientalist who had 
received most of his knowledge of Chinese from Father Martini.® 
The Chinese characters listed by Miiller are simply copies of those 
in Gohl’s Additional Information Concerning the Kingdom of 
Cathay (De regno Catayo Additamentum) which was included as 
an appendix to Martini’s Atlas (1655). 

One year after publishing his Disquisition Miiller edited a Latin 
version of Marco Polo’s Travels." The manuscript used was one 
found in the Electoral library. It was a copy of the Latin version 
made by Pipino and is known as the P? manuscript.* Miiller’s 
preface to his edition of the Travels shows a thorough acquaintance 
with the work of earlier editors of the various Marco Polo manu- 
scripts. 

Neither of the works already discussed holds a hint as to Miiller’s 
Key to Chinese. The best clue is given in his edition of the inscrip- 
tion on the Nestorian monument of Sianfu, the Monument of China 
(Monumenti Sinict) (1672). In this work he used the Nestorian 





* For a discussion of Gohl and his relations with Martini see J. J. L. 
Duyvendak, “Early Chinese Studies in Holland,” TP 32 (1936). 298-302. 

* Miiller called this edition, Marci Pauli Veneti, Historici fidelisimi jucta 
ac praestantisimi, de Regionibus Orientalibus. ... As late as Oct. 12, 1813, 
Goethe borrowed Miiller’s version of Marco Polo from the Weimar library. 
See “ Goethe und China,” in Das Buch in China und das Buch iiber China 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1938), p. 94. 

® See L. F. Benedetto, Marco Polo. Il Milione (Firenze, 1928), p. xxxiii. 
See also A. C. Moule and P. Pelliot, Marco Polo. The Description of the 
World (London, 1938), I, 512. 
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inscription as presented by Father Kircher in the China IIlustrata 
(1667).° Miiller, however, includes no Chinese characters, only 
Portuguese transliterations. He placed each transliteration of a 
Chinese character under a note inscribed on an ordinary western 
musical staff..° Thus, by a process, very similar to our system of 
codrdinating the words and music of a song, he hoped to explain 
away the tonal difficulties of Chinese. 

Miiller’s contemporaries were skeptical. Father Kircher wrote 
to him time after time urging him to publish his materials on the 
Key. In answer, Miller published in 1674 a small pamphlet called 
A Plan for a Key to Chinese (Propositio Clavis Sinicae )—which is 
nothing more than a discourse as to his reasons for not publishing! 
The general tone of the pamphlet indicates that he was unwilling 
to reveal anything at his own expense. Perhaps the experiences of 
Castell in the debtor’s prison at London had made a strong impres- 
sion on the German scholar. In any case, his primary concern 
seems to have been to secure himself financially by finding someone 
to publish his Key to Chinese. 

Miiller realized the potential importance of the Key to traders 
and missionaries. For this reason, he felt that a work with such 
great possibilities should give him something more solid, if possibly 
less enduring, than fame. To be precise, he demanded two thousand 
thalers before he would agree to publication. One thousand thalers 
was awarded him in 1678 by Frederick William. This contribution, 
Miiller held, was not sufficient. He steadfastly refused to reveal 
his secret.1t Confidently he declared that his studies had resulted 
in a solution to the difficulties of reading and speaking Chinese. 
In his commentaries on the Monument of China he writes: 

Indeed, I really wish I could be as certain of a stipend from the official 
or ecclesiastical lists, as I am certain that even women by studying Chinese 


characters for a year, or a shorter space of time, will be able to read 
Chinese and Japanese books . . .?* 





* Kircher gives a reproduction of the stone and its inscription. This is 
followed by a table which gives the pronunciation of each character in 
Portuguese transliteration. A literal and a free translation of the inscrip- 
tion are also included. The translations are by Michael Boym. 

*° Miiller argued that the Chinese recognized only five tones. These five 
tones are roughly equivalent to the European do, re, me, fa, sol. He insisted 
that the Annamites used a sixth tone, la. 

* Cf. August Miiller, op. cit., p. x. 

12 De Monumento Sinico Commentarius Novensilis in Opuscula nonulla 
Orientalia (Francofurti ad Oderam, 1695), p. 12. 
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An interesting sidelight revealed in this quotation is Miiller’s 
apparent belief that a knowledge of Chinese characters meant also 
the ability to read Japanese. 

Gottlieb Siegfried Bayer (1694-1738), a student of Chinese born 
in the year of Miiller’s death, commenting on Miiller’s Chinese 
studies, unkindly observed that it might be easier “to teach fish 
to sing, than men to speak ” by this method."* The Abbé Renaudot 
was also critical. Referring to Miiller’s emendations of Kircher’s 
edition of the Nestorian monument, Renaudot was not able to 
comprehend how “a scholar who has never been outside of Europe, 
is able to correct a Chinese inscription with the aid of a few 
dictionaries.” 1 

Closer home Miiller’s critics were not as acid in their comments. 
Despite the extravagances of his claims, Miiller was one of the out- 
standing German authorities on Chinese subjects. He had read 
practically everything on China written in western languages. In 
1682 he was even asked by the Holy Roman Emperor for advice on 
Chinese books in the imperial repositories. His knowledge, too, of 
several near eastern languages made him a respected scholar. The 
official position of Provost at the Nicolaikirche seemed to affirm his 
knowledge of religious subjects. When a man of such reputation 
reported that he had found a Key to Chinese, it is little wonder that 
he stirred the educated world. 

No less an intellectual than Leibniz became intensely interested 
in the reports of the Key. Most of Miiller’s works had been sent 
to Leibniz through Johann Sigismund Elsholz, physician to the 
Great Elector.15 On June 24, 1679, Leibniz directed to Miiller a 
series of fourteen questions concerning the Key and its possibilities. 
The philosopher asked : 


1. Whether such a Key is unfailing and certain as in reading our 
a, b, c’s or numbers, or whether from time to time one is in need of help, 
as often happens in reading hieroglyphics. 

2. Since Chinese writing, as is well known, is worked out not on the 





18G. S. Bayer, op. cit., p. 38. 

14 Renaudot, Anciennes Relations des Indes et de la Chine . . . (Paris, 
1718), p. 241. The author also gives a detailed criticism of Miiller’s com- 
ments on the religious implications of the Nestorian monument. 

15 See the correspondence of Leibniz and Elsholz on this question in 
Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften (eds.), G. W. Leibniz. Sdmtliche 
Schriften und Briefe (Darmstadt, 1927), Series I, Vol. II, pp. 419-20. 
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basis of words, but rather on objects, so I should like to know if the char- 
acters are always made according to the constitution of the object. 

3. Whether the whole language is based on certain common elements, 
or a basic alphabet from which the other characters are evolved. 

4. Whether inanimate objects are expressed in terms of the animate. 

5. Whether the Chinese language was artificially constructed, or 
whether it has grown and changed by usage like other languages. 

6. Whether the Chinese language was also artificially constructed on 
a certain Key. 

7. Whether H. Miiller therefore believed the Chinese to be unconscious 
of the Key to their own language. 

8. Whether he thinks that this language can be introduced easily and 
beneficially into Europe. 

9. Whether those who constructed this language understood the nature 
of things and were highly rational. 

10. Whether the characters take notice of such natural objects as ani- 
mals, plants, and stones, and whether thereby the characteristics of objects 
differentiate one object from the other. 

11. Whether and to what extent is the bare nature of objects added to. 

12. Whether the person having this Key and using it can understand 
everything written in the Chinese language no matter what material it 
comprises. 

13. Whether the person having the Key can also write something in 
Chinese and whether such writing could be understood by a learned Chinese. 

14. If one should ask several Chinese and several holding this Key to 
translate something word for word (like “Our Father”) from our lan- 
guage into Chinese, whether their translations would be so similar that a 
person holding one up against the other could detect that for the most part 
they were one.** 


Although Miiller replied to these questions, his answers were 
evidently unsatisfactory to Leibniz.‘’ A more striking evidence of 
his interest, however, was Leibniz’s desire to have Miiller translate 
and transliterate a certain Chinese book “ in quarto, long and thin, 
having around eighty pages.” At first Miiller agreed to do the job, 
but demanded that he be sent the book, or its title, to decide whether 
it was worth translating. Upon receipt of the book, Miiller stated 
that he would rather do a somewhat less common work, since 
excerpts from the title suggested by Leibniz had already been 
translated by Father P. Intorcetta (1626-1696) .** 





* Tbid., pp. 491-92. 17 See ibid., pp. 499; 508. 

18 This probably refers to a Latin translation of excerpts from the moral 
teachings of Confucius which were published in 1672 under the title 
Sinarum scientia politico-moralis in Thevenct’s Relations de divers Voyages 
curieuw. For further information on Intorcetta see A. Backer et al., 
Ribliothéque de la Compaigne de Jesus (Paris, 1895), IV, 641-3. 


7 
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Besides his work with the Key to Chinese, Miiller tried to 
synthesize the various European studies on China. He had a 
peculiar custom, as was previously mentioned, of presenting his 
facts in topical form. The first example of this tendency has been 
noted in his Disquisition on Cathay (1670). The practice was also 
adopted in the format of several other treatises. In 1674 he pub- 
lished his Seven Observations on China (Hebdomas Observationum 
Sinicarum). In the first observation, Miiller discusses the antiquity 
of China and establishes the Chinese deluge at about 3000 B. o. 
The second part is an historical discussion of Christian missions in 
China with a great deal of attention to near-eastern missions. The 
third observation is an attempt to collate accounts given by Martini 
and Mendoza ’® of the Chinese emperors and their reign dates. The 
fourth section deals with ginseng, its medicinal uses in China and 
its possibilities for Europe. The fifth observation concerns astron- 
omy and the establishment of a Chinese solar calendar. In the 
sixth section Miiller attempts to establish place-names mentioned 
in Marco Polo by studying contemporary near eastern accounts of 
geographical spots of importance. The final observation deals with 
astrology and attempts to collate the Chinese and western astro- 
logical systems. 

In 1679 Miiller published a chronological table of the Chinese 
emperors entitled Chinese Royalty (Basilicon Sinense). As sources 
he used accounts given in Martini, Mendoza, Abdalla, and some 
“Chinese manuscripts.” His “Chinese manuscripts” probably 
consisted of the Nestorian inscription plus the few translated 
excerpts from the Chinese Classics and the Chinese works in the 
Electoral library.** 

Miiller’s work of synthesizing European accounts of China was 
continued in 1680 with the publication of The Geographical Nomen- 
clature of the Chinese Empire (Impert Sinensis Nomenclatur 
Geographicus). As a basis for his table, he used the map brought 
to western Europe by Nicolas Witsen, Biirgermeister of Amsterdam, 
after the journey of the latter to Russia in 1666.2° The list of 





19 Miiller used Mendoza’s Historia de las cossas mas notables ristas y 
costumbas, del gran Reyno dela China ... (1585). 

20 See infra, p. 571. 21 See infra, p. 571. 

22 This map was later published in Witsen’s Noord en Oost Tartarye, 
ofte bondigh ontwerp van eenige dier landen en Volken, zo als voormals 
bekent zyn geweest . . . (1692). For further details see P. A. Tiele’s 
Nederlandische Bibliographie van Land- en Volkenkunde. 
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place-names is preceded by a preface which reviews the previous 
works on China and their significance to the study of geography. 
The list includes 1783 place-names with the longitude and latitude 
of each. Several samples taken from this list and compared with 
the modern figures of longitude and latitude are within a few 
degrees of accuracy. 

Miiller did not overlook near-eastern writers on China. In 
1678 ** he translated into Latin and edited the Chinese History 
(Historia Sinensis) of a Persian whom he supposed to be Abdalla. 
In reality, the work which he translated was the eighth book of 
Banakati’s world history, the Rautzatuli-uli-albab (1317).** Since 
this book had been printed in the period of Mongol dominion in 
Persia, it is not difficult to understand where Banakati got his 
information of China. Five of the nine sections of the Persian 
history are devoted to non-Moslem peoples. 

Nobody was better acquainted than Miiller with the Chinese 
collection in the Electoral library. In his studies he must have 
ransacked the library. In 1679 he prepared a printed Catalogue 
of the Chinese Books in the Electoral Library of Brandenburg 
(Catalogus Librorum Sinicorum Bibliothecae Electoralis Branden- 
burgicae).?*> The list includes twenty-five titles. Among the 
Chinese titles is Ssii-ma Kuang’s history, the T'zii chih tung chien. 


This work composed in the Sung period embraces the era from the 
fourth century B. c. to the end of the “ Five Dynasties.” Another 
Chinese title mentioned was the Sst shu, the “Four Books.” 
Besides these the Catalogue listed the historical novel, San kuo 
chih, as well as a Chinese dictionary, Tzi hui, and two medical 
works from the Pén ts’ao. In addition to these essentially Chinese 
works, Miiller enumerated nine Catholic missionary works and 





23 P, Pelliot in Cordier’s Bibliotheca Sinica, col. 581, gives the date as 
1677. The date on the book itself is 1679. Because of Miiller’s habit of 
publishing the parts of books as he finished them, it is likely that by 1678 
most of the Chinese History, except the title page, had been published. 
Miiller’s Catalogue (cf. infra) gives the date as 1678. August Miiller, 
op. cit., p. xiv, has found 1678 as the date given in other sources. 

24 Cf. The Catalogue of Persian Books in the British Museum, col. 188. 
Also Cordier, op. cit., col. 581. 

*° For a reproduction of the Catalogue see Hermann Hiille, “ Die Fort- 
schritte der Ostasiatischen Sammlung,” Fiinfzehn Jahre Kénigliche und 
Staatsbibliothek, ed. by die wissenschaftlichen Beamten der preussischen 


Staatsbibliothek (Berlin, 1921), p. 193. 
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three Chinese translations by Jesuits of European works of science.”* 
The Catalogue does not include Chinese characters. Only the 
Portuguese transliterations are given. At the end Miiller appends 
the note: “ Number of volumes, around 300.”7" This list of 
Chinese books was the first printed catalogue possessed by the 
Electoral library. 

In 1683 a second catalogue of Chinese books was published by 
Miiller. It comprised fourteen folio pages and was intended for 
the public, whereas the first catalogue appears to have been pre- 
pared for private use. There are many copies of the second cata- 
logue. The first is rare. 

Not all of Miillers time was taken up by his work as a cataloger. 
In 1685 he published his Disquisition on the Passional Eclipse (De 
Eclipsie passionali disquitio). In this work he attempts to identify 
the solar eclipse of the first Good Friday with an eclipse noted in 
the Chinese annals.** Here was an attempt to reconcile Chinese 
and Christian tradition in an effort to escape condemnation at 
the hands of rigid theologians. 

Despite his precautions, Miiller’s Chinese studies were the cause 
ultimately of his downfall. As early as 1668 he was in the center 
of the syncretistic controversy.*® Miller sympathized with the 
followers of Calixtus at Helmstadt against the exponents of pure 
Lutheranism and pure Calvinism. In 1678, Elias Grebnitz (1627- 
1689), professor of Logic and Metaphysics at Frankfort on the 
Oder, published a treatise entitled Instruction in the Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches (Unterricht von der Reformirten und Lutheri- 





2° For further information see ibid., pp. 192-4. Consult also Kurt Tautz, 
Die Bibliothekare der Churfiirstlichen Bibliothek zu Célln an der Spree 
(Leipzig, 1925), pp. 206-11. 

27 According to Miiller’s testimony “without preparation the author 
[Miiller] explained to His Highness, the Elector, the contents and titles 
of the Chinese books which came from India ... It was commanded that 
this list should be added at once to the annals of the Passional Eclipse.” 
Tentzels Monatliche Unterredungen, 9 (1697).985. This is the only place 
in which a copy may be found today; cf. Hiille, op. cit., p. 192. 

28 It is not clear to what Chinese eclipse he refers, but obviously it must 
be one which occurred during the Later Han in the period of Kuang Wu Ti 
(25-58 A.D.) ; cf. Tentzels Monatliche Unterredungen, 1 (1689). 328. 

2° Cf. A. B. Kénig, Versuch einer historischen Schilderung der Haupt- 
verinderungen der Religion, Sitten, Gewohnheiten, Kiinste, Wissenschaften 
etc. der Residenzstadt Berlin seit den dltesten Zeiten, bis zum Jahre 1786 


(Berlin, 1793), II, 137. 
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schen Kirchen). In this study Grebnitz attacked the Chinese 
language as a product of the devil. He insisted that as soon as the 
name of God should be used in this picture-writing a sin would be 
committed against the second commandment. He attacked Miiller 
as an individual who was about to release the full horror of this 
sinful language in the Key to Chinese. 

Miiller prepared a counter-attack which he published in 1680 
under the title Better Instruction in Chinese Writing .. . than 
Is Contained in Dr. Elias Grebnitz’s Instruction in the Reformed 
and Lutheran Churches (Besser Unterricht von der Sineser 
Schrift . . . als etwa in Hrn, D, Eliae Grebnitzen Unterricht von 
der reformirten und lutherischen Kirchen enthalten ist.) It hap- 
pened, however, that Grebnitz acquired a copy of Miiller’s reply, 
before it was published. The Frankfurt professor at once circu- 
lated pamphlets in Miiller’s congregation denying the as yet unpub- 
lished allegations made by Miiller.*° 

News of Miiller’s difficulties reached the ears of the Great 
Elector. Being a staid member of the Reformed Church, Frederick 
William would make no compromise with the unorthodox. Although 
Miiller had always enjoyed Electoral favor, in 1685 he was relieved 
of his position and accused of heresy. Shortly thereafter, he was 
thrown into jail at Spandau, for his further publications against 
rigid Reformed orthodoxy.** After his stay in prison, he returned 
to Stettin and his native Pomerania where he spent his last days. 

Miiller’s misfortune in Berlin was followed by periodic spells of 
illness. While undergoing one of these, he was so distracted that he 
threw a great portion of his manuscript material into the fire. 
Among the manuscripts destroyed was very probably the much 
discussed and ill-fated Key to Chinese.** Shortly before his death 
in 1694, Miiller willed a large number of his books and manuscripts 
to the library of the Marienstiftsgymnasium in Stettin.** In 1685, 
when he left Berlin, he donated to the Electoral library, as part 





8° Miiller’s difficulties with Grebnitz were not finished until 1685. The 
part of the controversy concerning Chinese ended in 1680. After this date 
the issues were largely of a religious nature. 

*1 Cf. Konig, op. cit., III, 25. 

82 See especially Carl Stichler, “ Zwei altberlinische Chinakundige und 
Orientalisten zur Zeit des grossen Kurfiirsten,” Der Bar, Illustrirte Wochen- 
schrift fiir die Geschichte Berlins, 22 (1896). p. 173. 

33See J. C. C. Oelrichs, Historisch-Diplomatische Beytrige zur Ge- 
schichte der Gelahriheit, besonders im Herzogthum Pommern (Berlin, 
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compensation for the Electoral stipend, his cupboard-like printing 
press and his wooden blocks for printing Chinese characters.** This 
final trace of Miiller’s enterprise with his Key to Chinese may still 
be seen in the Prussian State Library at Berlin. 

In the last sentence to one of his defenses of the Key to Chinese, 
Miiller broaches the question: “On which account will posterity 
judge: whether the author should be tried for his errors or for the 
discovery itself and the remainder [of his works]? ” **° The major- 
ity of writers in that posterity has judged the man by his errors. 
Few consider his complete record. It can hardly be denied that in 
his time and place he was one of the most eminent of European 
scholars. Since he trod a path to which his immediate successors 
could see no end, he was reviled as a dreamer. 

Although a Key to Chinese is fantastic to modern scholars, 
Miiller seemed to feel that he had uncovered the secret whereby 
traders and missionaries could read and speak Chinese without the 
aid of an interpreter. He was censured by his contemporaries for 
refusing to publish the Key. Later writers regarded it as a myth, 
a bid for publicity. Neither of these positions can be justly 
maintained. 

As a figure prominent in the Church, it is unlikely that Miiller 
would have jeopardized his position by circulating false reports of 
his activities. His other works are sincere and scholarly. The 
association with Castell and Walton in the Lexicon Heptaglotton 
attests to his abilities as a near eastern student.** In all probability, 





1767), II, 64-74 for Miiller’s correspondence concerning his donation of 
books. There is also included a list of the last fifty books which he gave 
the library. In all, the Miiller collection numbered well over one thousand 
titles. For a discussion of the modern status of this collection see M. 
Wehrmann, “Geschichte der Bibliothek des Marienstiftgymnasiums in 
Stettin,” Baltische Studien, 44. 206-9. 

8 Miiller wanted to print the characters in the Catalogue, but for some 
unascertainable reason was not able. The blocks are very large with raised 
margins. Cf. Hiille, op. cit., p. 194. In connection with his attempts to fit 
out a printing press for Chinese, Miiller held the theory that printing had 
originally come from China to Europe. Cf. Tentzels Monatliche Unter- 
redungen, 9 (1697). 977-8. 

85“ Sinicae Clavis Historia Chronologica in Epitomen redacta” in 
Tentzels Monatliche Unterredungen, 9 (1697). 986. 

86 A. Miiller, op. cit., p. x, asserts that Miiller’s Persian translations 
were inaccurate. There are no indications that his ability in the other 
near eastern languages has been questioned. 
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he could not read Chinese as well as he read Hebrew or Syriac. 
All the Chinese he knew was acquired by comparison of characters 
and their translations. He was a pioneer in the wilderness of 
Sinology—in which there yet remains a great, unconquered frontier. 
Had he realized the presumptuousness of his assertions concerning 
the Key to Chinese, he probably would have exercised moderation 
in his claims. His belief in the Key appears to have been sincere. 
His limited resources in books and other materials were responsible 
for his naive conviction that he had solved the Chinese language 
problem. 

Moreover, Miiller must not be condemned for his refusal to 
publish the Key. Fellow scholars had been thrown into prison for 
debts incurred while trying to complete their researches or publish 
their books. He was aware of this fact and probably did not fancy 
such an end to his own career. Since traders and missionaries 
both would profit by the publication of the Key to Chinese, he 
seemed to feel that someone should be willing to subsidize his 
efforts and the publication of his results. His worst error was 
rashness. In this connection, Leibniz, shortly after Miiller’s death 
in 1694, wrote to Father Verjus: 


Here in Germany we have lost an excellent man, named Miiller, who was 
good in oriental languages, and even in Chinese. He hoped to make a Key 
to Chinese ... I told Father Grimaldi of him and they had some corre- 
spondence. But this Mr. Miiller was too impetuous. This trait deterred 
his ambitions and deprived the public of the works which it had awaited.** 





37 Hacerptum ex Epistola Leibnitii ad Amicum, numus Bibliothecarit 
Caesarei ambientis in Leibnitii Scriptorum Collectio (Leipzig, 1718), p. 6. 
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A Pair of Lost Byzantine Doors 


Bronze doors decorated for the most part with incrustation in 
silver were among the distinguished achievements of the Byzantine 
artists. The oldest dated doors are those in the cathedral of Hagia 
Sophia at Istanbul, while others are at Bethlehem and in the 
Dome of the Rock, miscalled the Mosque of Omar, at Jerusalem. 
A number were imported into Italy, the Pantaleon family par- 
ticularly having made gifts of them to churches, such as those of 
Amalfi, Atrani, and San Paolo F. L. M. in Rome; there are still 
others at Venice, Salerno, Canossa, Monte Gargano, Monte Cassino, 
and Monte Sant’ Angelo. Clavijé, the ambassador sent by Enrique 
III, the king of Castile, to the Tartar emperor Tamerlane in the 
early 15th century, saw at Samarkand a pair of such doors in 
silver, gold, and enamel, which he thus described: “The inner 
doorways here were made very high, so high indeed that a man on 
horseback might easily have entered through them, and those double 
doors were covered with plates of silver gilt ornamented with pat- 
terns in blue enamel work, having insets that were finely made in 
gold plate. All this was so beautifully wrought that evidently never 
in Tartary nor indeed in our western land of Spain could it have 
been come to. In the one door was figured the image of St. Peter, 
while in the other was St. Paul; and each saint had a book in his 
hands; the entire work being of silver. They afterwards told me 
that these doors had been brought hither from Brusa, where Timur 
had found them when the treasure of the Turkish sultan (Baéyazid 
II) had come into his hands.” ? 





7On this subject see O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archeology, 
Oxford, 1911, pages 616 ff. 

2 Clavijé6, Embassy to Tamerlane (1403-06), London, 1928 (The Broadway. 
Translation by Guy le Strange), p. 298. See also Historia de Gran Tamor- 
lane Itinerario y Enarracion del Viage de la Embajade que Ruy Gonzalez 
de Clavijé le Hizo por del ... Rey Don Henrique El Tercero de Castillo 
(Collecion de Cronistas de Castille). Madrid, 1782, p. 179: 

“E ante estas puertas estaban otras que eran tan altas quanto un ome 
podria entrar por ellas & Caballo, é eran cubiertas de plata sobredorada, 
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Since Brusa was taken from the Byzantines by the Turks in 
1326 we may conclude that the doors must have been earlier, and 
they may even have been made centuries before. Their having the 
figures of SS. Peter and Paul is quite in keeping with the motif 
common to the doors remaining to us, as for example those of San 
Marco, Venice.* As to the use of gold, the precious metal is not 
found on surviving doors of Byzantine origin, though we can de- 
duce much from the fact that it is frequently encountered on 
Russian doors as well as silver. Much may be made of the fact 
that Muscovy was the eldest daughter of Byzance in things spiritual 
and traditional, and that “ Tsargrad” or Constantinople was for 
centuries regarded as the destined Russian capital. 

Undoubtedly the sheer value of the material accounts for the fact 
that no Byzantine doors with encrustation in gold now remain, 
since Clavijé in his account leaves no doubt that they existed. It is 
now imposible to ascertain when this practice started, and even 
whether Byzantine or Russian artists first originated it, unless we 
find an answer in the times they respectively rose to civilization. 
Clavij6é also mentions patterns in blue enamel, and it is not at all 
surprising to find this as decoration on doors, for the Byzantines 
were very partial to the art. Doors with enamel would today be 
rare, for this brittle material would chip off with time. Dalton 
writes that the red and green substances on the doors of Amalfi 
may possibly be enamel, although they did not seem like enamel 
to me, and he refers to Ebers who apparently states * that those 
in the church of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai are enamelled. 
Clavij6 was undoubtedly familiar with enamels at the Spanish 
courts, where this was a favored form of encrustation for jewelry 
in his day. Hence we can hardly doubt his statement, and the 
Amalfi and Mount Sinai cases, though only potential, lend color 
to his description. 





fechas & muchos lozos é esmaltes, é entretallamientas de muchas maneras 
bien solites, onque avia azul é oro, é la obra dellas eran tan sotil y tan 
bien fecha, quanto se podra facer en aquella tierra, nin en tierra de Chris- 
tianos: é en la una puerta estaba figurado Sant Pedro, é en la otra Sant 
Pablo con sendos libros en los manos, que eran cubiertos de plata é estas 
puertas decian que el Tamurbec fall4ra en Bursa, quando robé el tesoro 
del Turco.” 

* Lewis Einstein, “ A Chinese Design in Saint Mark’s at Venice,” Revue 
Archéologique, 1926, page 28. 

‘Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archeology, page 533. 
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Though these magnificent doors in which the Mongol emperor 
took pride appear to have long since perished, perhaps at the behest 
of some lesser tyrant with a taste for raw gold or the need for 
bronze, our knowledge of them through Clavij6 is important in 
regard to their gold and enamel decoration, a combination known 
upon no gates of the present day, and surviving in the one material 
only in Russian doors but in the other perhaps on none still in 
existence. 

Marvin CHAUNCEY Ross 


Walters Art Gallery 
Baltimore, Md. 


A Neopunic Inscription in England 


Among the objects discovered in the years 1907-15 at Holt in 
Wales, on the spot where the Itinerarium Antonini marks the Roman 
station Bovium (later Castrum Leonis, Castle Lyons), now pre- 
served in the National Museum of Wales at Cardiff, is a tile 
coarsely inscribed with six characters. The Museum Catalogue, 
assuming that the letters were Latin, read them AMQPOX, a 


reading which of course makes no meaning at all. We are indebted 
to professor A. Guillaume’s ingenuity for the statement that they 
are, instead, Neopunic.t He reads the inscription {F\* IPyP or WpyL 
N3° and suggests the translation: “ Ma‘gar (son of) Yathanbaal 
(or Yathanmilk)” Although Guillaume’s reading is materially 
correct, his interpretation should be substantially modified. For 
the last two letters he offers the alternative ]71 of S83. As a matter 
of fact, 4 and 3 are practically identical in the Neopunic script, but 
the last character of the Holt tile is undoubtedly an &, in which the 
left upper stroke has disappeared, or at least is not seen on the 
photograph. NI’ or 83° could hardly stand for a hypocoristic form 
of Yathonba‘al or Yathonmilk; moreover, the omission of the word 
“son ” between the names of the son and the father could hardly 
be admitted. However, the reading SJ*PyP, as a single word, 
gives a good meaning; it is nothing else than the Latin name 
Macrinus, which is fairly common in inscriptions from North 





1 See Iraq VII (1940). 67-68. 
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Africa? and is also found in Neopunic inscriptions,’ either in the 
identical spelling of the Holt tile or in the slightly different form 
S375. Since the name is Roman, the implications which Guil- 
laume has drawn from its supposed Semitic character should be 
given up. Incidentally, the very name IPyb, as read by Guillaume, 
is all but Semitic; as the present writer once pointed out,’ this 
name, which is found in one of the oldest known Neopunic in- 
scriptions,° represents the well known Latin name Macer. 
Professor Guillaume is probably right in assigning the Neopunic 
scratching of the Holt tile to the first century a. p. In the writer’s 
opinion, it belongs to the latter rather than to the first half of it. 


G. Levi DELLA VIDA 
University of Pennsylvania 





? See the index to the 8th volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

® See Chabot, JA XI. 7 (1916). 102 and 445 (Punica 26 and 35). 

* Libya 3 (1927). 93. 

5 See W. Gesenius, Scripturae linguaeque Phoeniciae monumenta quot- 
quot supersunt ..., Lipsiae 1937 p. 217, tabula 27 no. LXV. For more 
recent literature, see the writer’s article referred to in the note above. The 
inscription, which originates from Leptis Magna, was brought into England 
and was in the British Museum when Gesenius published it. As the writer 
has been informed several years ago, it came later into the gardens of the 
Windsor Castle, and seems to have since disappeared. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Nature in Chinese Art. By ARTHUR DE CARLE SowersBy. With 
two appendices on the Shang pictographs by Harry E. Grsson. 
New York: THe JoHN Day Co., 1940. 203 pp. $3.75. 


In almost every field of our studies we need the helping hand of 
the specialist. The physician, the botanist, the engineer, the 
astronomer, the architect can (and some have already done so) 
correct our misconceptions and mistranslations. As this reviewer 
sees it, that is one of the main values of the work of Mr. Sowerby, 
a naturalist with a long record of activity in China, and for many 
years editor of the China Journal. Several art historians have 
noted the nature loving propensities of the Chinese, and have 
ventured to name the flora and fauna depicted in Chinese paintings, 
sculptures, bronzes, porcelains, and the like; too often, however, 
with an inadequate knowledge of the subject. So, as Sowerby points 
out, jackdaws and wild geese have been called magpies and swans, 
bulbuls simply birds, bean geese in a lotus patch “ egrets and lotus 


flowers,” tigers and lions have been confused, a chow dog has been 


taken for a mastiff, and the “ prunus pattern” on porcelains is 


generally misnamed “hawthorn pattern.” May this lesson sink 
home. 

In this well illustrated and pleasingly gotten-up volume the 
author discourses on the whole range of his subject, with the 
conscientious assistance of Mr. Gibson, a business man in Shanghai 
who has made a study for many years of Shang graphs, and con- 
tributes drawings of them to the body of the work, together with 
two appendices: animals and agriculture in the Shang pictographs. 
The undertaking was a worthy one, and the result makes a helpful 
pioneer study. 

There are a number of interesting assertions. For example: 
The horse does not feature in art until the third century B. ©. 
though it had been known for over a millennium. (For an ex- 
ception, see Yetts, “The horse: a factor in Chinese history,” 
Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua IX, 237, Fig. 1, A.) The serow 
and goral are entirely absent although both are fairly common in 


580 
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mountainous areas in various parts of China. Drawings of a 
number of plants and animals which appear in books on materia 
medica are not duplicated in any art form. The floral element is 
not marked until the 4th century A. p. though there are tentative 
beginnings in the 3rd century B. c. The suggestion is offered that 
the common domesticated pig of modern China has been derived 
from a variety introduced from some other country in the last one 
thousand years. This proposal, considering the abundance of the 
remains of domesticated pig in neolithic China, is startling.’ 
Another suggestion is that the narcissus may not have been brought 
to China from the Mediterranean region but was developed from an 
indigenous wild form now found in Southern Chekiang and North- 
ern Fukien. An occasional comment is made on very slight founda- 
tion. Speaking, for instance, of one of the Chou bronzes cast in 
the form of a double headed ram (in the Eumorfopoulos Collection) , 
the author declares: “The identity of this animal is rendered 
doubtful by the presence of a goat’s beard, a fact which almost 
suggests that the domestic sheep was not a common animal in those 
distant times.” The bones and droppings of sheep have been dis- 
covered in several black pottery and early bronze age sites ; further- 
more, the knowledge of the sheep is well attested by the earliest 
literature, and by Gibson’s material from the Shang. 

A few other assertions are open to exception. Sowerby suggests 
that the reason why representations of the cat and water buffalo do 
not appear among mortuary objects fashioned during the first 
millennium of our era is either that they “were not considered 
propitious for including in a tomb set,” or “ more probably ” that 
“they had not yet been introduced into China.” Granting, for 
the sake of argument, that the remains of water-buffalo found in a 
Shang site are of an extinct species, and that the representations of 
the same period in bronze are unlike the animal of today, what of 
the figures in bronze dating from Han and Wei? (Cf. illustration 
2, plate I in Oswald Siren’s article on Chinese sculpture in the 
Ency. Brit., 14th ed.) At what time the water-buffalo was domesti- 
cated is a real question. As to the domesticated cat, I am told ? 





1C. W. Bishop informs me, in a letter dated Washington, Nov. 4, 1940, 
that Pére Teilhard de Chardin identified skulls found in a neolithic site 
near Wan-ch‘iian, Shansi, as “ coming from the same type of animal as the 


modern pig.” 
? Communication, of C. Martin Wilbur, dated Chicago, Oct. 14, 1940. It 
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that in Berthold Laufer’s unpublished notes is the following com- 
ment: “It may very well be that in the latter part of the third 
century A. D. the domestic cat of India was known in China.” He 
considered the earliest authentic reference to be that of Kuo P‘o 
(276-324 A. D.) in his commentary on the Erh ya. (Cf. SPTK ed., 
3/14a, under méng sung AR.) D. J. Macgowan (Jo. China Br., 
R, A. 8., new ser., 26, 1891, 132-138) held to a similar opinion. 
The legendary Héng O (or Ch‘ang 0) was married to Hou I, 
not Sheng Yi. (Possibly this is meant for Shén Yi, divine archer.) 
The lion was not mentioned first in 87 a. D. but in the 4th century 
B. C., according to Paul Pelliot (La Haute Aste, 8), and then by an 
Indian, not an Iranian, name. Surely the horse was not ridden in 
Shang times. The first literary mention of a mounted man refers 
no further back than to the reign of Wu-ling of Chao (B. Cc. 325- 
299). Cf. Chavannes, Mém. Hist. V: 46 and 81. The statements: 
“no tomb containing the actual remains of sacrificial animals or 
humans has . . . been discovered in China,” and “ human sacrifice 
was not practiced during the Chou” leave out of account the 
evidence presented by H. G. Creel in Studies in Early Chinese 
Culture, 185-186, note 78 and 215-216, note 88, and in The Birth 
of China, 207-209. Both Sowerby’s and Gibson’s doubts about the 
existence of the domestic fowl in early China run counter to C. W. 
Bishop’s categorical remark in Antiquity (Dec. 1933, 396): “In 
the Chinese bronze age . . . it was the fowl, along with the pig and 
dog, which provided the chief source of flesh food for the peasantry.” 
Laufer long ago scotched the story of Chang Ch’ien’s introduction 
of the pomegranate in 126 B. c. (Cf. Sino-Iranica 278). The first 
reference in Chinese literature, said Laufer, is in the writings of 
Lu Chi* (261-303 a. p.). There is a good deal to question too in 
the sentence: “ Exactly when the Chinese first began painting 
landscapes it is impossible to say, for there are no extant paintings 
earlier than the Tang period.” The great masterpiece attributed 
to Ku K‘ai-chih (344-406), a prize possession of the British 





may be recalled that Dr. Laufer promised a paper on “The cat in Eastern 
Asia,” shortly before his death. See Progress of Chinese Studies in the 
U. 8S. A., Bull. no. 1, May 1931, 91. 

* Cf. Chia Ssii-hsich (circa 6th cent. A.p.): Ch‘i min yao shu Bee 
pe EGG (SPTK ed.) 4/14b. Dr. Laufer erred in making a title out of 
the words Yii ti yiin shu J 5 32g. This phrase simply refers to a letter 
by Lu Chi written to his younger brother Lu Yiin (262-303). 
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Museum, even if a T“ang copy, reflects an earlier style (this is 
confirmed by contemporary wall paintings discovered in Korea and 
South Manchuria), and shows a primitive landscape. One may also 
count as paintings, or reflections of paintings, the landscapes de- 
picted on Han and Six Dynasties pottery, and on contemporary 
stone and bronze. Add thereto the literary evidence such as that 
presented by Dr. Shio Sakanishi in her valuable little treatise: 
The Spirit of the Brush, being the outlook of Chinese painters on 
nature from Eastern Chin to Five Dynasties, a. p. 317-960, especi- 
ally the first five chapters. 

Two or three of Mr. Gibson’s asseverations are likewise open to 
challenge. Hsii Shen’s preface to the Shuo Wen bears a date 
equivalent to 100 a. D., not 200. Is it so improbable that the people 
of Shang grew rice? We have reports of discoveries of rice in late 
stone age sites in Honan and Kansu. Beer is a better term than 
wine for the brew made in Shang times. Gibson also stumbles into 
one contradiction. On page %0 we are told: “The plow is not 
recorded.” On page 181 there is a whole paragraph on “ fields 
ploughed by the emperor,” concluding with the declaration: “ this 
distinctly points to the fact that animals were used to draw the 
plough during the Shang period.” Gibson must have missed the 
monograph by Hsii Chung-shu entitled Lei ssi k‘ao ##8¥% in the 
Bulletin of the Research Inst. of History and Philology of the 
Academia Sinica, IT, pt. 1 (Peking 1930), Lionel Hopkins’ “ The 
cas-chrom y. the lei-ssii, a study of the primitive forms of plough 
in Scotland and ancient China,” JRAS., Oct. 1935 and Jan. 1936, 
and Bishop’s “ Origin and early diffusion of the traction-plough,” 
Antiquity, Sept. 1936. These authorities all agree that the Shang 
agriculturists used a foot-plow, and that the ox drawn plow is a 
much later development. Peter Boodberg, in an interesting note, 
suggests that this advance had taken place, at least in the eastern 
state of Lu, by the 6th century B. c. (HJAS, June 1940, 131, n. 
14.) 

Ideally there should be, as background for a future study of this 
subject, as complete an assemblage as possible of photographs of 
dated Chinese objets d’art, followed by an indexed listing of all 
subjects depicted, as has been undertaken for Christian art by 
mediaevalists at Princeton. (See Speculum, April 1940, 57.) 
Perhaps, however, we are not yet sure enough of our dating to 
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undertake such a task. In the interim the volume under review 
serves a useful purpose, and should be corrected * in the light of the 
latest knowledge. 
L. CARRINGTON GoopRICH 
Columbia University 


The Religious Periodical Press in China. By RupotpH LOwENTHAL, 
with the assistance of CH‘EN Hunc-sHun, Ku T‘INnG-cH‘ana, 
and WILLIAM W. Y. Liana. Sinological Series no. 57. Peiping: 
THE SYNODAL COMMISSION IN CHINA, 1940. Pp. vi + 294, 
with 7 maps and 16 charts. U. S. $2.75. 


The introduction during the past century of western technology 
and thought into China owes especially much to the efforts of 
Christian missionaries. Indeed, it may be said that their contribu- 
tions in education, science, industry, and western culture generally, 
far transcend their achievements in the purely religious sphere. 
The present book describes the history of this tremendous move- 
ment, looking at it from the point of view of the religious periodical 
press, which has served the missionaries as one of their chief tools 
for the spread of the new knowledge. It does this, presenting for 
the reader a mass of well digested information, most of which has 
been hitherto widely scattered or entirely inaccessible. 

The book goes still farther, however, because it also portrays the 
reverse of the picture: the reaction of indigenous Chinese religious 
groups to the impact from without, and their consequent develop- 
ment of a native periodical press of their own. The book should 
interest, therefore, not only the journalist, the missionary, or the 
historian of modern China, but also all persons interested in the 
broader problems raised by the interaction of the occident with 
one of the world’s oldest civilizations. 

The book is divided into nine chapters. In the first three the 
authors describe the Catholic and Protestant periodical press in 
China proper and in Manchuria. The next three are devoted to 
the periodical press of the religions long indigenous to China: 
Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism. The last three deal with 





‘A few slips need attention: p. 109, hsiu ts‘ai for hsii ts‘ai; p. 189, kuo 
for ku; hst for shi throughout; hou for ho on pp. 192-193. Several dates 
in the chronology also need adjustment, especially 489 for the beginning 


cf the Sui. 
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the periodical press of religious minorities, including the Moham- 
medan, the Jewish, and the Russian Orthodox Church. Each 
chapter is headed by a brief historical sketch of its particular 
religious group, followed by a detailed description of that group’s 
periodical press in its development and present condition. Many 
tables accompany the text, giving abundant statistics as to the 
number of periodicals, date of founding, geographical distribution, 
frequency of publication, circulation, type of make-up, price, and 
other facts. Additional information is contained in a number of 
large charts folded in a special pocket at the rear of the volume. 
Although there is no index, the clear topical arrangement of 
material makes information readily available. 

Minor criticism might be made on certain points, such as a few 
of the statements appearing in the historical introductions. On 
Buddhism, for example, the statement appears (p. 136) that 
“nothing authentic is known about its beginnings,” and reference 
is made to Henri Maspero’s article, “ Le songe et l’ambassade de 
Yempereur Ming” (BEFEO, vol. 10, 1910). It would have been 
better to refer to Maspero’s more recent article, “ Les origines de la 
communauté bouddhiste de Lo-yang” (Journal Asiatique, 1934), 
in which he proves that Buddhism was already being practised in 
eastern China as early as a. D. 65. Again, the assertion (p. 3) that 
“the relations of Christianity with China date back to the third 
century or perhaps earlier ” is based on a late and wholly unreliable 
tradition. Actually, our first knowledge of Christianity in China 
is that of the entry of the Nestorians in A. D. 635, as recorded on 
the Nestorian tablet. 

These are incidental defects, however, in a book primarily con- 
cerned with the modern period, and generally of very high standard. 
Together with his collaborators, Dr. Léwenthal, who belongs to the 
Department of Journalism at Yenching University, Peiping, de- 
serves high praise for successfully completing a task especially diffi- 
cult because it was carried out during years of warfare under most 
adverse conditions. By his efforts he has preserved from oblivion 
a vast mass of information which otherwise these conditions would 
have inevitably destroyed. 

Derk BopDE 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Chinese Prose Literature, Vol. II. By E. D. Epwarps. London: 
PROBSTHAIN, 1938, 433 pages. 


Volume I of Miss Edwards work on Chinese prose of the T‘ang 
period was reviewed in JAOS 58, 687. The second volume, dealing 
with fiction of the same period, is fuller and better, and will take 
its place as a standard work on Chinese literature. 

The first chapter is an essay on pre-T“ang fiction. Since western 
scholars have done practically nothing in this field, Miss Edwards 
has been obliged to rely on Chinese authorities, and she appears to 
be well-acquainted with them. While a considerable amount of 
Chinese fiction has been translated into European languages, all of 
it belongs to a much later period, and little has been known of the 
fiction of the T‘ang and earlier periods. Indeed, it is only recently 
that Chinese scholarship considered the subject worth investigating. 
As far as western sinology is concerned, Miss Edwards volume 
stands alone. The Chinese have always had folklore, but as far as 
fiction is concerned, the beginnings are in the Han period, when 
officials were appointed to collect stories current among the people. 
The chief difference between Tang and pre-T“ang fiction was that 
the former became a form of escape-literature for the literati, or 
a literatery amusement, while the latter was folklore or religious 
propaganda, and this naturally affected the style and form. The 
whole essay is informative. 

One criticism might be made. In her first volume, Miss Edwards 
included what might have been called fiction under religion, and in 
this volume, she has considered in the introduction material which 
is religious rather than fictional. Here she has relied considerably 
upon western scholars, and unfortunately there is no satisfactory 
treatment of Chinese mythology in western languages. Granet, 
Werner, and others have led Miss Edwards into facile theories of 
the development of mythology which do not appear sound. In 
treating the myths current in the Han period, it would have been 
proper for her to have mentioned the rationalistic reaction of Wang 
Ch‘ung and others. And in a work as fine as this, it hardly seems 
necessary for Miss Edwards to refer to such a tertiary source as 
Giles’ Biographical Dictionary as an authority. 

The Chinese characters of proper names are given in the full 
notes. There is an appendix giving a critical discussion of the 
authenticity of the works contained in the Tang tai ts‘ung shu, 
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which is the anthology from which Miss Edwards has drawn, and 
besides a general index, indices of proper names and the names of 
books. There is a very short English bibliography, and a more 
adequate one of Chinese works. 

Of the stories themselves, which are grouped by Miss Edwards as 
love stories, hero stories, and tales of the supernatural, it is enough 
to say that they are interesting and good reading, though not 
strikingly different from such a later collection as the Liao chai in 
matter and interest. The translation is smooth and clear. 


The National Faith of Japan. By D. C. Hottom. New York: 
Dutton, 1938. xxi + 329 pages; 26 plates. 


It is difficult for a student of the history of religion to avoid 
enthusiasm in discussing this study of modern Shintd. The author 
has approached his subject in a scholarly and objective manner, 
and while there might be debate over some of his conclusions, there 
can be none over his method. The standard work on Shinté in 
English has been Aston’s Shinté, The Way of the Gods, published 
in 1965. It is still an authority, but deals mainly with classical 
Shint6, is very difficult to secure, and cannot be used for important 
developments which have taken place since its publication. Dr. 
Holtom has written earlier studies of Shinté, but as they were 
published in the Transaction of the Asiatic Society of Japan, they 
are not available to many readers, and in the earthquake of 1923, 
the stock of the Society was destroyed. This book therefore is very 
welcome, and should be studied not only by those who are interested 
in Shintd, but by all who desire to understand the attitude of the 
Japanese government and people. 

The work is divided into three parts, dealing respectively with 
State Shintd, Sect Shinté, and “ Some Problems and Conclusions.” 
The first part is Aston brought up to date; an admirable historical 
and critical study dealing with early forms, the influence of 
Buddhism, Confusianism and Taoism, and the cults of the chief 
state deities. The sources used are the ancient documents, and 
modern studies by both Japanese and western scholars. It is 
interesting that while the author refers many times to Taoist influ- 
ence, he gives nothing concrete, and this confirms the opinion of 
the reviewer that adequate studies of the influence of Taoism in 
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Japan are yet to be made. What is the history of the mirrors which 
appear in Shinto shrines as “ god-bodies,” and particularly of the 
sacred mirror at Ise? It would be worthwhile to study the use of 
mirrors as religious objects in both China and Japan. 

The second part consists of seven chapters on Shinté sects, and 
here the author is largely a pioneer, for no adequate studies of these 
sects exist, even in Japanese. The sources are almost entirely 
Japanese, and while only a summary of the sects is given, the 
material is exceedingly valuable. 

The third part consists of a single chapter, and is the section 
most likely to arouse disagreement. The Japanese government 
finds its necessary to continue the ceremonies of Shinté for state 
purposes, yet is committed to a separation of the state from religion, 
and to liberty of religious belief. It has attempted to solve this 
inconsistency by declaring that State Shinto is not a religion, and 
that its ceremonies are patriotic only. On May 25, 1936, the Office 
of the Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith at Rome 
ordered compliance with the official definition, and the reviewer has 
been informed that Cardinal Dougherty of Philadelphia, on his 
way home from a Eucharistic Congress in Manila, performed some 
ceremony at a State Shinto shrine. It is obvious that such a change 
in position has great practical advantages for Japanese Catholics. 
In this section, the author analyzes this problem in considerable 
detail, quoting many modern Japanese observers, and seems to the 
reviewer to show conclusively that Shinto, in or out of the state, is 
as much a religion as it ever was, and could be included under any 
definition of religion. 

It is difficult to single any feature of this excellent volume for 
praise, but the attention given to ceremonies is unusual in studies 
of the history of religion, and should be followed by other writers. 
The illustrations are good, and there is an index. Japanese words 


are romanized. 
J. K. Suryock 
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